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Preface 


Volumes  xxxiii  and  xxxiv  of  the  Survey  of  London  describe  the  Parish  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho.  Widespread  building  development  was  taking  place  in  this  area  in 
the  1670’s  and  1680’s,  and  when  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
large  numbers  of  Huguenot  refugees  began  to  settle  here.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  parish  was  said  to  be  of  French  extraction, 
and  this  foreign  element  has  been  periodically  replenished  by  new  immigrants,  particularly 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Soho  is  still  the  most  famous  of  London’s 
cosmopolitan  quarters,  but  its  reputation  amongst  Englishmen  for  good  food  is  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  recent  development  which  made  little  progress  until  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Very  little  of  the  original  seventeenth-century  building  fabric  of  Soho  survives,  and 
only  the  tower  of  St.  Anne’s  Church  still  stands.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fine  Georgian 
houses,  No.  1  Greek  Street  and  No.  76  Dean  Street  being  outstanding,  but  many  others 
have  been  demolished  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a  depressingly  large  proportion  of 
these  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  recording  of  lost  grandeur. 

The  Council  tenders  its  thanks  to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  for  her  gracious  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  archives  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  Office,  and  to  reproduce  the  drawing  on  Plate  29a.  The  Council  is  also  most 
grateful  to  all  those  numerous  persons  who  have  given  help  in  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes.  In  particular  I  should  like  to  thank  the  advisory  members  of  the  Historic 
Buildings  Sub-Committee — Lord  Faringdon,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty,  Mr.  Ian  L.  Phillips, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Reddaway  and  Sir  John  Summerson — for  giving  their  time  and  expert  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  welcome  Mr.  John  Betjeman  as  a  new  member  of  the  Sub-Committee.  I 
record  here  with  regret  the  death  in  1964  of  Mr.  J.  H.  MacDonnell,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  London  County  Council  from  1928  to  1955  ar>d  was  actively  associated  with  the 
Survey  of  London  for  thirty-six  years. 

These  two  volumes  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Editor, 
Mr.  F.  H.  W.  Sheppard,  who,  with  Mr.  P.  A.  Bezodis,  Mrs.  Marie  P.  G.  Draper,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Bevan,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Giles  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Havinden  (all  of  the  Clerk’s  Department), 
wrote  the  historical  portions  of  the  text  and  edited  all  the  material.  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Llewellyn 
and  Mrs.  K.  Hill  assisted  in  seeing  the  volumes  through  the  press.  The  architectural 
portions,  both  graphic  and  textual,  were  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  and 
Civic  Design  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Eden,  Surveyor  of  Historic  Buildings. 
Mr.  Walter  Ison,  Architectural  Editor,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Laithwaite  contributed  the 
descriptive  matter.  The  production  of  the  drawings  was  supervised  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Evans. 
Although  these  are  individually  acknowledged  in  the  list  of  plates  and  figures  in  the  text, 
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PREFACE 


I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  special  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Tibor 
Biro,  who,  having  joined  the  Architect’s  Department  of  the  London  County  Council  in 
1957,  made  an  outstanding  contribution,  as  draughtsman  and  scribe,  to  these  and  the 
previous  two  volumes.  Most  of  the  photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Jordan,  of 
the  Department’s  Photographic  Unit,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Finnissy. 

The  County  Hall  Irene  Chaplin 

London  Chairman  of  the  Planning  and 

Communications  (Historic  Buildings) 
Sub-Committee 
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In  1641  Anna  Clerke,  ‘a  lewd  woman’,  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  after  ‘threten- 
inge  to  burne  the  houses  at  So:  ho’.  These  houses  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  modern 
Wardour  Street,  to  the  north  of  Bourchier  Street.  The  word  Soho  is  an  ancient  hunting 
call,  and  there  is  evidence  that  hunting  took  place  over  the  lands  to  the  west  of  Wardour 
Street.  With  the  passage  of  time  what  had  originally  been  the  name  of  a  group  of  wayside 
cottages  in  the  open  country  was  extended  to  denote  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  whole 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  in 
1686.  As  a  vague  geographical  term  Soho  now  also  includes  the  part  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  St.  James  between  Wardour  and  Regent  Streets,  which  was  described  in  volumes 
xxxi  and  xxxi  1  of  the  Survey  of  London.  The  present  volumes  describe  the  fifty-three  acres 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  together  with  the  ground  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  Leicester 
Square.* 

Soho  is  the  most  famous  of  London’s  cosmopolitan  quarters.  Its  geographical  situation 
on  the  threshold  of  the  West  End  makes  it  much  more  widely  known  to  visitors,  both 
native  and  foreign,  than  Whitechapel  or  Hampstead  or  Brixton,  and  indeed  the  popularity 
of  its  restaurants  and  food  shops  almost  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
West  End.  It  is  also  the  oldest  of  the  alien  quarters.  For  nearly  three  centuries  its  foreign 
element  has  been  periodically  replenished  by  new  immigrants,  whose  presence,  if  only 
as  workers  (for  many  of  them  now  live  elsewhere),  still  gives  the  street  life  of  the  locality 
its  peculiar  timbre. 

Soho  has  always  been  foreign  since  its  original  development  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  this  is  not  and  never  was  apparent  in  the  outward  aspect  of  its 
buildings.  The  existence  of  an  alien  community  has  hardly  affected  the  topographical 
and  architectural  development  of  the  area,  which  has  followed  the  usual  confused  and 
tortuous  path,  similar  in  essence  to  that  of  any  other  contemporary  London  suburb. 

As  elsewhere,  the  pattern  of  the  street  layout  in  Soho  was,  and  still  is,  greatly  influenced 
by  the  course  of  the  highways  and  of  the  field  or  estate  boundaries  which  existed  before 
large-scale  building  began.  Almost  all  of  the  future  parish  of  St.  Anne  was  bounded  by 
ancient  highways,  the  only  exception  being  at  the  south-east  corner.  These  highways  are 
now  known  as  Oxford  Street  on  the  north,  Charing  Cross  Road  (northward  of  Cambridge 
Circus)  and  West  Street  on  the  east,  and  Wardour  and  Whitcomb  Streets  on  the  west; 
another  highway,  now  part  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  extended  east  to  west  across  the  centre 
of  the  area.  They  are  shown  on  the  plan  of  1 5  8  5  reproduced  on  Plate  1  a.  Some  of  the  ground 
fronting  these  highways  had  already  been  covered  with  irregularly  grouped,  poor-quality 
houses  before  development  of  the  land  behind  began  in  the  1670’s — in  modern  terms, 
extensive  ribbon  development  had  taken  place.  When  building  on  the  back  land  began, 
it  was  evidently  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  access.  Even  at  the  present  day  access  to  the 
area  north  of  Old  Compton  Street  from  both  the  west  and  east  sides  is  very  constricted; 
on  the  west  side,  it  is  true,  the  layout  was  also  influenced  by  the  long  narrow  shape  of  the 

*  In  this  General  Introduction  sources  are  not  given  for  statements  authenticated  in  the  following  chapters. 
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Pulteney  estate  there  (see  below),  but  on  the  east  side,  where  there  was  no  such  difficulty, 
the  paucity  of  communication  from  Charing  Cross  Road  is  still  very  apparent.  Until  the 
formation  of  New  Coventry  Street  and  the  widening  and  extension  of  Cranbourn  Street  in 
1843—6,  Leicester  Square,  too,  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  privacy,  and  the  effect 
of  the  street  pattern  has  in  general  been  to  make  Soho  inward-looking  and  detached  from 
the  surrounding  areas. 

Even  such  major  operations  as  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross 
Road  in  the  1880’s  mutilated  the  old  street  pattern  of  Soho  less  than  did  the  formation  of 
Regent  Street  that  of  St.  James’s.  This  was  because  wherever  possible  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  its  passion  for  economy,  formed  long  stretches  of  these  streets  by 
widening  existing  streets,  and  bought  the  ground  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  New  Street 
Commissioners,  when  forming  Regent  Street,  had  bought  ground  on  both  sides  (where  it 
was  not  already  owned  by  the  Crown).  So  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  which  outwardly  pro¬ 
claims  its  Victorian  municipal  origins,  follows  the  course  of  an  ancient  highway  for  almost 
the  whole  of  its  extent  eastward  of  Wardour  Street,  as  does  Charing  Cross  Road  to  the 
north  of  Cambridge  Circus.  To  the  south  of  Cambridge  Circus  the  nucleus  of  poverty- 
stricken  streets  around  Newport  Market  was  indeed  entirely  swept  away  to  form  a  more 
direct  route  to  Charing  Cross,  while  West  Street,  the  ancient  highway  for  traffic  between 
St.  Giles’s  and  Charing  Cross,  has  lapsed  into  obscurity.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
changes  caused  in  this  corner  of  Soho  by  the  formation  of  the  short  stretch  of  Charing 
Cross  Road  between  Cambridge  Circus  and  Great  Newport  Street  merely  emphasizes 
how  little  change  was  occasioned  elsewhere. 

The  field  and  estate  boundaries  have  also  influenced  the  street  layout  of  Soho.  The  plan 
of  1585  reproduced  on  Plate  ia  marks  all  the  ground  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue  as  St.  Giles’s  Field,  and  that  to  the  south  as  St.  Martin’s  Field.  The  greater 
part  (or  possibly  all)  of  both  these  fields  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Henry  VIII 
between  1536  and  1547,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  division  of  ownership  began 
a  few  years  later.  Four  estates  were  formed  here,  and  when  substantial  building  develop¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  1670’s  and  1680’s  they  were  laid  out  as  independent  units  with  the 
usual  lack  of  regard  for  each  other.  When  Leicester  Square  was  built  in  the  1670’s 
Leicester  House  and  its  large  garden  prevented  any  northward  connexion  between  the 
square  and  the  Military  Ground.  Even  the  demolition  of  Leicester  House  in  the  1790’s 
produced  only  minor  improvement — so  rigid  is  the  urban  pattern  once  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  One  straight  wide  street — Gerrard  Street — was  laid  out  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon 
along  the  length  of  the  rectangular  Military  Ground,  with  short  streets  leading  northward 
into  the  ancient  highway  then  called  King  Street  (now  Shaftesbury  Avenue),  but  on  the 
Newport  estate,  where  Barbon  contrived  to  establish  a  market,  and  on  the  ground  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  the  streets  were  crammed  as  closely  as  in  the  City  of  London 
itself. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Soho  the  Crown  retained  the  freehold  interest  acquired  by  Henry 
VIII  until  after  building  development  had  been  completed.  The  plan  of  1585  shows  a 
long  thin  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Colman  Hedge  Lane  (now  Wardour  Street) 
which  was  later  leased  by  the  Crown  to  the  Pulteney  family.  Its  eastern  boundary,  dating 
back  to  medieval  times,  is  still  clearly  apparent  on  the  modern  Ordnance  Survey  map 
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(Plate  7),  and  the  development  of  this  ground  independently  of  that  to  the  east  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  insulation  of  a  large  part  of  Soho  from  the  west. 

The  rest  of  the  northern  area  of  Soho  consisted  of  twenty-two  acres  of  ground,  nineteen 
of  which  were  laid  out  together.  Seventeenth-century  building  development  was  usually 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  this,  and  the  orderly  sequence  of  long  straight  north  to  south 
streets  provided  by  Dean,  Frith  and  Greek  Streets,  the  last  two  leading  into  the  large  place 
now  known  as  Soho  Square,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  confused  jumble  of  streets  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Soho  and  in  the  area  immediately  west  of  Wardour  Street  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish  of  St.  James. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  this  orderliness  became  a  commonplace  on  the  West  End 
estates  of  landed  families  like  the  Grosvenors  or  the  Portmans.  To  find  it  in  seventeenth- 
century  Soho,  uncontrolled  by  either  the  Crown  or  by  great  landlords  like  the  Russells  in 
contemporary  Bloomsbury,  and  executed  in  circumstances  of  much  confusion  by  a  group 
of  building  tradesmen  and  financial  entrepreneurs,  makes  it  doubly  remarkable.  Moreover 
the  site,  although  spacious,  was  not  wholly  virgin  ground.  Ribbon  development  had  taken 
place  along  part  of  the  edges,  and  the  interests  of  several  sub-tenants  had  to  be  purchased 
in  face  of  the  active  opposition  of  the  formidable  Dr.  Barbon. 

The  plan  of  1585  shows  that  there  were  then  hardly  any  buildings  in  the  area  covered 
by  these  volumes.  Five  years  earlier  the  Queen  had  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any 
new  building  within  three  miles  of  the  gates  of  the  City  of  London1 — the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  proclamations  by  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  she  and  her  successors  sought  to 
limit  the  growth  of  the  capital.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  this  attempt  was 
that  the  government,  particularly  in  the  impecunious  days  of  James  I,  repeatedly  under¬ 
mined  its  own  authority  by  allowing  building  within  the  prohibited  area.  Influential 
courtiers  were  well  placed  to  obtain  such  valuable  concessions,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  first  building  of  any  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood  began  on  land  which  had 
been  acquired  by  Robert  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer.  In  1610 
he  agreed  to  lease  a  long  strip  of  ground  fronting  St.  Martin’s  Lane  to  a  carpenter,  and 
shortly  after  his  death  in  1612  his  son,  the  second  Earl,  leased  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane  to  one  of  his  servants,  John  Waller. 
The  ‘severall  substantiall  and  well  built  dwelling  houses’  which  Waller  covenanted  to  erect 
included  a  range  fronting  south  to  what  is  now  Great  Newport  Street.  This  embryo 
street  was  perhaps  part  of  the  way  later  referred  to  as  the  Military  Street;  it  provided  access 
to  the  exercise  ground  (on  the  site  of  Gerrard  Street)  which  the  Military  Company  enclosed 
with  a  nine-foot  wall  in  1616.  Some  eleven  years  later  the  second  Earl  of  Salisbury  leased 
part  of  his  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Military  Street  between  the  exercise  yard  and 
Waller’s  houses  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  William  Howard,  who  built  ‘a  fayre  dwelling 
House’  (later  Newport  House)  there.  In  1631— 5  Robert  Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Leicester, 
built  a  large  mansion  nearby,  on  land  which  he  had  bought  from  Hugh  Audeley,  a  wealthy 
financier  and  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 

All  these  developments  took  place  within  the  area  where  new  building  was  prohibited 
by  the  royal  proclamations.  Except  in  Lord  Leicester’s  case,  no  record  of  a  royal  licence  to 
build  has  been  found  for  these  developments,  but  no  doubt  their  courtly,  aristocratic 
auspices  often  made  such  a  formality  unnecessary.  After  their  completion  no  more  building 
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of  substance  took  place  until  after  the  Restoration,  except  in  Great  Newport  Street  where 
Waller’s  houses  were  rebuilt  by  Richard  Ryder  the  elder  between  1656  and  1660,  and 
were  at  once  inhabited  by  people  of  fashion  and  noble  birth. 

In  1661  Charles  II  issued  a  proclamation  which  recited  that  the  building  orders  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I  had  not  been  obeyed,  and  forbade  all  building  within  two 
miles  of  the  gates  of  London  or  Westminster  except  on  old  foundations.2  This  did  not 
prevent  Lord  Leicester  from  granting  a  building  lease  in  1664  of  ground  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Leicester  Field  to  Anthony  Ellis,  mason,  who  built  a  range  of  houses  there. 
Elsewhere  in  the  area  of  Soho  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  during  the  1660’s  seems  to 
have  been  to  prevent  any  expensive  building  works  but  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the  surrep¬ 
titious  erection  of  ‘Cottages,  Cutts,  Shedds  or  meane  habitacons’ — evidently  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  equivalent  of  what  is  now  sometimes  termed  ‘creeping  subtopia’. 

In  February  1670/1  Lord  Leicester  was  granted  by  letters  patent  licence  to  build  in 
Leicester  Field  and  Swan  Close,  the  dimensions  and  disposition  of  the  ranges  or  ‘piles’  of 
houses  to  be  erected  being  precisely  specified.  The  licence  also  included  a  pardon  for 
unauthorized  buildings  already  begun.  At  about  the  same  time  Wren,  as  Surveyor 
General  of  Works,  petitioned  the  King  for  a  fresh  proclamation  to  control  clandestine 
building.  His  petition  recited  that  ‘there  are  divers  buildings  of  late  erected  and  many 
foundations  laid,  and  more  contrived  in  Dog  Fields,  Windmill  Fields,  and  the  Fields 
adjoyning  to  So  Hoe,  and  severall  other  places  without  the  Suburbs  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  builders  whereof  have  no  grant  or  allowance  from  Yr.  Majesty  and  have 
therefore  been  prohibited,  and  hindered  by  yr.  Petitioner  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  they  proceed  to  erect  small  and  meane  habitations,  wch.  will  prove  only 
receptacles  for  the  poorer  Sort,  and  the  Offensive  trades,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  better 
Inhabitants,  the  Dammage  of  the  Parishes  already  too  much  burthened  with  poor,  The 
rendring  the  Government  of  those  parts  more  unmanageable,  The  great  hindrance  of 
perfecting  the  City  buildings,  and  others  allowed  by  yr.  Majesty’s  broad  Seale,  the  Choaking 
up  the  Aire  of  Yr.  Majesty’s  Pallace  and  Parke,  and  the  houses  of  the  Nobility,  The  infect¬ 
ing  or  total  Losse  of  the  waters,  which  by  many  expencefull  Drains  and  Conduits  have 
formerly  derived  from  these  fields  to  yr.  Majesty’s  Pallace  of  Whitehall,  and  to  the  Mewes.’3 

On  7  April  1671  a  proclamation  forbade  building  in  ‘Wind-Mill  Fields,  Dog-Fields, 
and  the  Fields  adjoyning  to  So-hoe’  and  elsewhere,  except  by  royal  licence  under  the 
Great  Seal.4  This  was  the  last  of  the  royal  proclamations  against  building  in  the  suburbs. 
In  Soho  its  general  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  replace  higgledy-piggledy  clandestine 
building  by  open  development  of  whole  estates,  each  with  its  own  (often  disorderly)  network 
of  new  streets.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  virtually  the  whole  of  Soho  had  been 
built  over,  its  streets  being  laid  out  on  the  pattern  which  to  a  great  extent  still  exists. 

In  preparing  the  terms  of  the  licences  to  build  which  were  to  be  granted  under  the 
Great  Seal  Wren  at  first  insisted  that  the  layout  of  an  estate  should  conform  to  a  plan 
attached  to  the  licence — the  development  of  Gelding  Close  (now  the  site  of  Golden  Square 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James)  by  a  licence  issued  in  1673  was  controlled  in  this  way.5  But 
three  years  later  this  policy  had  evidently  been  abandoned,  for  the  licences  which  were 
granted  in  1676  to  Charles,  Baron  Gerard  of  Brandon,  for  building  in  the  Military  Ground 
and  to  Joseph  Girle,  brewer,  for  building  in  Soho  Fields  contained  no  precise  stipulations 
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about  the  layout,  and  merely  authorized  the  recipient  (in  the  words  of  the  latter’s  licence) 
to  build  ‘such  and  soe  many’  houses  as  he  should  ‘from  time  to  time  thinke  fitt’.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  Government  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  exercise  of  any  control  over  the 
growth  of  London  had  become  impossible,  and  in  the  late  1670’s  and  1680’s  three  estates 
(Pulteney,  Newport  and  Salisbury)  were  being  rapidly  developed  without,  so  far  as  is 
known,  any  licence  from  the  Crown. 

During  the  1670’s  and  1680’s  building  proceeded  in  almost  every  part  of  Soho.  In 
1670  ten  builders  and  speculators  contracted  with  Lord  Leicester  for  the  erection  of  the 
houses  in  Leicester  Field  and  Swan  Close  which  were  authorized  by  the  royal  licence  of 
February  1670/1.  They  agreed  to  ‘build  in  such  manner  and  forme  and  with  such  pro¬ 
portions  and  scantlings  as  those  houses  are  built  in  the  Pal  Mai  in  St.  James’s  feild  fronting 
to  the  South’,  and  shops  were  prohibited  without  the  Earl’s  consent.  To  the  north-east  of 
Leicester  Square  control  of  building  on  the  Salisbury  estate  in  the  1670’s  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bear  Street,  Castle  Street  and  Cranbourn  Street  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  Ryder  family, 
who  had  been  connected  as  builders  with  the  Cecils  since  at  least  1647,  and  t0  whom  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury  leased  ground  in  this  area. 

To  the  north  of  these  two  estates  lay  two  others,  both  of  which  were  developed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Barbon.  In  1677  Lord  Gerard  leased  the  Military  Ground  and  a  small  piece  of 
waste  land  to  the  east  of  it  to  Barbon  and  John  Rowley  for  sixty-one  years.  The  building 
of  Gerrard  Street  was  substantially  complete  by  1685,  by  which  time  Barbon  had  bought 
the  adjacent  Newport  House  and  garden  from  the  descendant  of  Lord  Newport,  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  security  of  the  property,  demolished  the  house  and  was  busily 
granting  building  leases.  In  1686  his  trustee  obtained  a  Crown  grant  to  hold  a  market — 
always  a  profitable  undertaking — but  by  1690  his  financial  manipulations  had  involved 
him  in  several  lawsuits  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  estate.  The  income  from  the 
ground  rents  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  where  the  Crown  still  owned  the  freehold  of  virtually 
all  the  ground,  building  on  the  long  strip  of  ground  leased  to  the  Pulteney  family  on  the 
east  side  of  Wardour  Street  was  haphazard,  and  in  1694,  when  most  of  the  estate  had 
been  developed,  it  was  valued  at  only  ^128  12s.  per  annum.  Building  on  the  much  larger 
area  to  the  east  had  to  wait  until  the  expiry  in  1677  of  leases  granted  by  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  but  by  that  time  Joseph  Girle  of  St.  Marylebone,  brewer,  had  obtained  a  fifty- 
three-year  leasehold  interest  and  a  licence  to  build  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ground, 
and  sold  ‘the  benefit  and  advantage’  of  both  lease  and  licence  to  Richard  Frith,  citizen 
and  bricklayer.  Two  small  plots  were  reserved  and  became  the  sites  of  St.  Anne’s  Church 
and  of  the  Greek  Church  and  St.  Martin’s  almshouses. 

In  the  1670’s  and  1680’s  Frith  was  engaged  in  building  in  the  western  suburbs  on  a 
very  large  scale.  He  set  to  work  in  Soho  Fields  in  the  summer  of  1677,  and  in  the  garden 
of  Leicester  House  in  1 6  8  2 .  In  Soho  Fields  his  principal  associates  were  Cadogan  Thomas, 
a  timber  merchant,  Benjamin  Hinton,  a  goldsmith,  and  William  Pym,  a  wary  man  of 
affairs  who  described  himself  as  ‘gentleman’.  Soon  Frith  was  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  and 
in  1683,  when  building  was  in  full  swing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  estate,  the 
rickety  financial  foundations  of  the  whole  project  collapsed  after  Hinton’s  bankruptcy. 
In  1684  Frith  and  Thomas  assigned  all  their  rights  in  Soho  Fields  to  Hinton’s  trustees,  to 
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whom  they  owed  ,£60,000  and  of  the  four  main  entrepreneurs  only  Pym  survived  un¬ 
scathed. 

After  this  disaster  some  at  least  of  the  building  work  on  the  half-completed  estate  ceased, 
and  a  number  of  houses  were  later  completed  by  new  tradesmen  working  for  new  employers. 
Nevertheless  by  about  1691,  after  only  fourteen  years,  building  had  been  substantially 
completed,  and  with  the  consecration  of  St.  Anne’s  Church  on  21  March  1685/6  Soho 
had  become  a  separate  parish  with  its  own  vestry. 

It  was  during  the  hectic  years  of  widespread  building  development  in  Soho  that  foreign 
immigrants,  almost  all  of  them  French,  began  to  settle  there.  In  1661  Louis  XIV  had 
begun  to  discriminate  actively  against  the  Huguenots  and  a  series  of  decrees  gradually 
circumscribed  their  religious,  civil  and  economic  liberties.  Early  in  1681  the  practice  of 
forcibly  quartering  royal  dragoons  in  Huguenot  homes  ushered  in  the  persecution  known 
as  the  dragonnade.6  Later  in  the  same  year  Charles  1 1,  in  an  Order  in  Council  of  28  July, 
stated  that  he  held  ‘himselfe  obliged  in  honour  and  Conscience  to  comfort  and  support 
all  such  afflicted  Protestants  who  by  reason  of  ye  rigours  and  severitys,  which  are  usd 
towards  them  upon  ye  account  of  their  Religion  shall  be  forced  to  quitt  their  Native 
Country,  and  shall  desire  to  shelter  themselves  under  his  Matys  Royall  Protection  for  ye 
preservacon  and  free  exercise  of  their  Religion’.  He  offered  the  Huguenots  free  letters  of 
denization,  a  promise  of  such  ‘priviledges  and  immunitys,  as  are  consistent  with  the  Laws 
[of  England],  for  the  liberty  and  free  exercise  of  their  trades  and  handicrafts’  there  and 
ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout  the  country  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees.7  The 
great  migration  had  begun. 

In  1685  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  under  which  Henri  IV  had  in  1597 
guaranteed  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  the  Huguenots.  The  revocation  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  persecution  which  had  already  been  proceeding  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  to  continue,  with  varying  degrees  of  severity,  throughout  the  rest  of  Louis’ 
reign.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  early  1680’s  there  were  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
French  Huguenots,  or  roughly  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  that 
between  1681  and  1720  approximately  200,000  of  them  emigrated.  Some  40,000  to 
50,000  of  the  emigrants  are  thought  to  have  come  to  England,  and  of  these,  perhaps  one- 
third  settled  in  London.8 

Foreign  Protestant  refugees  had  had  a  chapel  in  Threadneedle  Street  in  the  City  of 
London  since  1550,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Spitalfields,  to  the  east 
of  the  City,  was  already  a  stronghold  of  nonconformity9  to  which  many  Huguenots, 
particularly  of  the  artisan  class,  naturally  resorted  in  the  1680’s.  To  the  west  of  the  City 
a  French  congregation  had  existed  in  Westminster,  apparently  since  the  1640’s,  and  in 
1661  was  licensed  to  meet  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy.10  By  1682  this  congregation  was 
evidently  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  a  second  chapel.  In  that  year  the  vestry  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields  leased  them  the  chapel  in  Hog  Lane  which  had  recently  been  vacated 
(after  a  comparatively  short  tenure)  by  another  community  of  aliens. 

This  chapel  had  been  built  between  1677  and  1680  under  the  auspices  of  Joseph 
Georgirenes,  Archbishop  of  Samos,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Greek  refugees  from  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  With  the  help  of  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Georgirenes  had 
obtained  a  site  in  Hog  Lane  and  collected  enough  money  to  start  building.  But  legal, 
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financial  and  personal  difficulties  had  ensued  and  soon  after  its  completion  Georgirenes 
had  relinquished  it  in  an  unhappy  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding.  This 
tragi-comic  episode  is  important  for  the  history  of  Soho,  for  the  Greeks  were  the  first  foreign 
colony  to  build  a  place  of  worship  there,  and  their  departure  provided  the  French  Protest¬ 
ants  with  the  opportunity  to  establish  their  first  congregation  in  Soho. 

In  1682  large-scale  migration  from  France  had  only  recently  begun,  and  the  existence 
of  this  chapel  in  Soho  probably  attracted  many  refugees  to  this  quarter  of  London.  Here, 
as  in  Spitalfields,  they  could  practise  their  trades  unhindered  by  the  regulations  of  the  City 
Companies,  and  once  the  nucleus  of  a  foreign  colony  had  been  established,  it  in  its  turn 
attracted  new  arrivals  from  France.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  who  settled  to  the  west  of  the 
City  were  gold  or  silversmiths,  jewellers,  engravers,  clock  and  watchmakers,  or  tapestry 
weavers — tradesmen  who  naturally  gravitated  to  the  fashionable  residential  quarter  of 
London  adjacent  to  the  Court,  rather  than  to  the  more  industrial  and  maritime  districts  to 
the  east  of  the  City.  By  1692  the  Huguenots  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  at 
least  ten  places  of  worship  in  the  western  suburbs  of  London  alone;*  most  of  these  con¬ 
gregations  adopted  the  Anglican  form  of  service,  while  those  in  Spitalfields  and  the  eastern 
suburbs  retained  the  practice  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.11 

In  1711  the  Commissioners  for  Building  Fifty  New  Churches  asked  the  vestry  of  St. 
Anne  for  information  about  the  population  of  the  parish.  The  answer12  given  by  the 
vestry  provides  the  only  source  for  the  size  of  the  original  French  colony  in  Soho: 


English  inhabitants  2,142 

English  children  under  ten  years  of  age  556 

English  servants  1,155 

French  inhabitants  612 

French  children  under  ten  years  of  age  192 

French  servants  158 

‘Lodgers  who  are  chiefly  French,  their  Children  and  Servants’  3,318 


Total  8,133 


Assuming  that  three-quarters  of  the  last  class  were  French,  this  gives  a  total  French 
population  in  the  parish  of  3,450 — at  first  sight  an  unexpectedly  small  number,  but  per¬ 
haps  more  intelligibly  viewed  as  two-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  8,133.  The  large 
number  of  lodgers  indicates  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  immigrants  had  bought 
houses  of  their  own.  The  ratebooks  are  not  therefore  of  great  value  as  guides  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  earliest  French  settlements  in  Soho,  but  such  evidence  as  they  and  other 
sources  do  provide  suggests  that  the  first  concentrations  were  mostly  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  parish,  in  Newport  Court,  Great  and  Little  Newport  Streets,  Hog  Lane,  Moor 
Street,  Romilly  Street  and  Old  Compton  Street.  Within  these  streets  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  immigrants  were  often  adjacent  to  each  other.  An  account  written  by  ‘a  German 
Gentleman’  in  1725  of  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  shopkeeper  in  Soho  presents  a  valuable 

*  The  Savoy;  Hog  Lane;  Glasshouse  Street;  Hungerford  Market;  York  Street;  Le  Quarre,  Soho  Square;  La  Patente, 
Berwick  Street;  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James’s  Palace;  Weld  House,  St.  Giles’s;  and  Le  Tabernacle,  Milk  Alley  (now 
Bourchier  Street). 
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picture  of  the  social  milieu  of  the  area,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  his  hosts  were  native 
English  or  of  foreign  descent.  ‘Once,  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  I  was  requested  to  dine  with  a 
Shopkeeper  in  this  Parish;  the  Man’s  Income,  I  believe,  might  amount  to  about  seventy 
Pounds  per  Annum,  and  his  Family  consisted  of  one  Wife  and  a  Daughter  of  about 
eighteen;  they  were  extraordinary  Oeconomists,  brew’d  their  own  Beer,  wash’d  at  home, 
made  a  Joint  hold  out  two  Days,  and  a  Shift  three;  let  three  Parts  of  their  House  ready 
furnish’d,  and  kept  paying  one  Quarter’s  Rent  under  another.  In  such  like  Circumstances 
had  they  gone  on  for  some  Years,  and  the  worst  the  World  could  say  of  them  was,  That  they 
liv’d  above  what  they  had,  that  their  Daughter  was  as  proud  a  Slut  as  ever  clapt  Clog  on 
Shoe  Leather,  and  that  they  entertained  Lodgers  as  were  no  better  than  they  should  be’.13 
It  was  in  thrifty  threadbare  French  households,  no  doubt  very  similar  to  this  one,  that 
ox-tail  soup  was  first  introduced  into  England,  for  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  French 
refugees  the  London  butchers  had  sold  the  hides  of  slaughtered  beasts  to  the  tanners  with 
the  supposedly  inedible  tails  still  attached.14 

In  a  description  of  St.  Anne’s  parish  written  in  1 720  John  Strype  notes  that  ‘Abundance 
of  French  People,  many  whereof  are  voluntary  Exiles  for  their  Religion,  live  in  these  Streets 
and  Lanes,  following  honest  Trades;  and  some  Gentry  of  the  same  Nation’.15  The  trade 
card  which  William  Hogarth  designed  a  few  years  later  for  Ellis  Gamble,  goldsmith,  of 
Cranbourn  Street  was  inscribed  in  both  French  and  English — an  indication  of  the 
prevalence  of  French-speaking  inhabitants  in  the  locality — and  in  1739  William  Maitland 
wrote  that  ‘Many  Parts  of  this  Parish  so  greatly  abound  with  French,  that  it  is  an  easy 
Matter  for  a  Stranger  to  imagine  himself  in  France.’16  This  was  evidently  no  exaggeration, 
for  in  1  748  a  young  English  diplomat  about  to  go  abroad  was  described  by  a  friend  as  ‘so 
busy  learning  French  that  there  is  no  getting  a  sight  of  him.  He  spends  his  whole  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  amongst  the  French  refugees.’17 

But  the  figures  supplied  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Anne  in  17 1 1  suggest  that  more  than  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  English,  and  like  all  the  other  western  suburbs  of 
London,  parts  of  Soho  were  for  a  while  fashionable.  In  the  early  1 690’s  there  were  between 
sixty  and  eighty  titled  residents,  the  majority  of  whom  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish,  principally  in  Soho  Square,  and  in  Dean,  Greek  and  Frith  Streets;  while  in  the 
southern  part  Gerrard  Street  was  ‘the  best  inhabited’,  followed  by  Leicester  Square  and 
Leicester  and  Litchfield  Streets.18 

Soho’s  claim  to  fashion  was  comparatively  short-lived.  In  Leicester  Square  George, 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  1 1),  and  his  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  lived  at  Leicester 
House  from  1718  to  1727  and  from  1742  to  1751  respectively,  but  by  1741  the  number 
of  titled  ratepayers  in  the  whole  parish  had  declined  to  about  twenty.19  By  this  time  the 
building  leases  granted  in  the  1670’s  and  1680’s,  most  of  which  had  been  for  terms  of 
between  forty  and  sixty-one  years,  had  expired,  and  the  gradual  diversification  of  both  the 
fabric  and  the  social  character  of  the  area,  which  was  to  continue  with  increasing  rapidity 
for  over  a  century,  had  begun.  The  dispersal  of  estates  began  in  1722  when  the  freehold 
of  part  of  the  Crown  land  on  the  east  side  of  Wardour  Street  was  sold  to  the  Pulteney 
family,  and  was  continued  in  1735—8  with  the  piecemeal  sale  of  the  Military  Ground, 
substantial  rebuilding  taking  place  on  both  estates.  In  Soho  Fields,  where  most  of  the 
freehold  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1698,  there  was 
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extensive  rebuilding  (often  without  the  encouragement  of  a  building  lease  from  the  ground 
landlord)  between  c.  1723  and  c.  1740,  and  the  houses  on  the  leasehold  Pitt  estate  in  Dean 
Street  (comprising  most  of  the  rest  of  Soho  Fields)  were  almost  all  rebuilt  in  c.  1732—4. 
The  leases  granted  by  the  Pitt  family  were  predominantly  for  the  unusually  long  term  of 
about  102  years,  and  a  few  of  the  fine  houses  built  under  these  leases  still  survive. 

By  1791  the  number  of  titled  ratepayers  in  the  parish  had  been  reduced  to  seven,19  and 
the  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  with  addresses  here  had  declined  from  twenty- 
seven  in  1 73 320  to  twelve  in  176221  and  to  four  in  1793. 22  None  of  the  great  houses  in 
the  parish  was  still  in  private  occupation  after  1784,  and  the  different  uses  to  which  they 
were  put  illustrate  the  increasingly  variegated  social  pattern  of  Soho.  The  house  in  the 
Military  Ground  originally  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  later  by  the  Earls  of 
Scarbrough  was  demolished  in  1732,  and  its  site  developed  as  Whetten’s  Buildings  and 
Nassau  Street.  Carlisle  Elouse  and  Monmouth  House,  both  in  Soho  Square,  ceased  to  be 
privately  occupied  in  1753  and  1763  respectively,  and  both  were  occupied  for  a  while  by 
foreign  diplomatic  envoys,  several  others  of  whom  lived  in  Soho  at  about  this  time.  In 
1760  Carlisle  House  (the  stables  of  which  were  now  a  tapestry  and  upholstery  workshop) 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Cornelys  for  her  (at  first)  fashionable  entertainments,  and  Monmouth 
House  was  used  in  1 77 1—2  as  a  school.  Both  houses  had  been  demolished  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  unlike  Gerard  House  in  Gerrard  Street,  which,  after  sub-division  in  the 
1760’s,  survived,  latterly  in  commercial  use,  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1887.  After 
Baron  Grant’s  departure  Fauconberg  House  in  Soho  Square  stood  empty  for  ten  years 
before  being  converted  in  1784  to  an  hotel  and  coffee  house,  and  later  to  the  bottling  and 
export  labelling  premises  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell.  Leicester  House  was  used  by 
Sir  Ashton  Lever  as  a  museum  from  1774  to  1788  before  being  demolished  about  three 
years  later,  while  its  next-door  neighbour,  Savile  House,  became  a  carpet  warehouse  after 
the  death  of  Sir  George  Savile  in  1784.  Many  houses  were  occupied  by  specialist  crafts¬ 
men,  notably  gold  and  silversmiths,  jewellers,  engravers,  musical-instrument  makers, 
tapestry  weavers  and  bonnet  makers. 

One  other  element  in  the  changing  social  scene  requires  notice — the  establishment, 
mainly  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  substantial  colony  of  artists  in 
Soho.  J.  T.  Smith  says  that  ‘St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Greek  Street  and  all  this  neighbourhood, 
were  long  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  artists’.23  Until  about  1760,  when  the  series  of 
exhibition  catalogues  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Free  Society  of 
Artists  commence,  evidence  for  the  presence  of  artists  in  Soho  depends  largely  upon  their 
being  recognizable  among  the  ratepayers,  and  many  of  those  who  were  lodgers  or  not 
eminent  enough  to  be  included  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  have  probably 
escaped  notice  in  the  present  volumes.  After  1760,  and  particularly  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  the  exhibition  catalogues  contain  the  names  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  artists  with  Soho  addresses  that  some  of  the  more  obscure  exhibitors  have 
had  to  be  excluded  from  the  Survey  *  It  should  therefore  be  noted  that  before  1760  there 
were  probably  many  more  artists  in  Soho  than  are  recorded  in  the  present  volumes,  and 
that  the  impression  of  a  sudden  replacement  in  the  1760’s  of  persons  of  title  by  painters, 

*  Many  of  these  artists  were  not  ratepayers.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  addresses  given  in  the  catalogues  indicate  habita¬ 
tions,  studios,  or  merely  places  where  their  works  could  be  viewed  by  prospective  purchasers. 
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sculptors  and  engravers  exaggerates  a  much  more  gradual  process.  What  is  certain  is  that 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  very  many  artists  frequented  Soho, 
and  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  lived  there.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  century  St.  Marylebone  was  beginning  to  replace  Soho  as  the  artists’ 
quarter,  and  in  1846  J.  T.  Smith  recorded  that  while  Newman  Street  (in  St.  Marylebone) 
was  ‘full  of  them’,  only  ‘a  sprinkling  of  them  may  be  still  met  about  Soho  Square  now’.23 

In  1788  the  Leicester  estate  in  and  around  Leicester  Square  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  in  the  following  year  one  half  of  it  wras  sold  off  in  separate  lots.  During  the  next  sixty 
years  most  of  the  remaining  estates  in  Soho  were  also  dispersed.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
began  to  sell  his  property  in  the  1790’s,  and  half  of  the  Newport  Ground  estate  was  sold  a 
few  years  later.  In  1830  the  Crown  disposed  of  a  small  piece  of  land  in  Wardour  and  Little 
Chapel  (now  Sheraton)  Streets,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  sold  or  exchanged 
all  of  what  had  formerly  been  the  leasehold  estate  of  the  Pitt  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Dean 
Street.  By  1849  the  portion  of  the  former  Leicester  estate  which  had  been  awarded  to  the 
Tulk  family  in  1788  had  also  been  subdivided.  The  only  remaining  estates  of  any  size 
were  those  of  the  Crown  (on  the  east  side  of  Wardour  Street)  and  of  the  Salisburys;  part  of 
the  latter  estate  had  been  purchased  in  the  1840’s  for  the  widening  and  extension  of 
Cranbourn  Street  and  the  widening  of  Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Both  these  estates  still 
survive,  although  that  of  the  Salisburys  (now  the  Salisbury  Settled  Estates)  was  further 
reduced  in  the  1880’s  by  the  formation  of  Charing  Cross  Road. 

The  dispersal  of  estates  coincided  with,  and  was  perhaps  partly  the  cause  of,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  population  of  the  parish.  While  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
remained  fairly  constant  at  about  1,300  to  1,400  during  the  years  1801  to  1851,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  increased  from  1 1,637  to  I7,335-24  Relatively  little  rebuilding  took 
place,  many  of  the  ageing  houses  were  converted  into  tenements25  and  in  1851  there  were 
327  inhabitants  per  acre — one  of  the  highest  figures  in  the  whole  of  London.  Forty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  houses  had  only  cesspool  drainage,  often  of  the  most  primitive  kind,26  and 
after  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1854  many  of  the  remaining  well-to-do 
inhabitants  removed  elsewhere.27 

After  1851  the  total  population  of  the  parish  remained  virtually  stationary  for  some 
twenty  years.  The  condition  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  lived  is  perhaps  reflected  by 
the  establishment  of  six  hospitals  within  the  area  covered  by  these  volumes  between  1851 
and  1874;  four  of  them  still  exist  here.  There  were  also  the  Westminster  General  Dispen¬ 
sary,  which  was  in  Gerrard  Street  from  1 7  74  to  1 9  6 1 ,  and  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital,  in  Dean 
and  Frith  Streets  from  1816  to  1927.  Medical  lectures  had  been  given  at  No.  14  Greek 
Street  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  John  Hunter  had  lectured  and  formed 
his  great  collection  of  physiological  specimens  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square.  This 
medical  activity  in  Soho  had  been  continued  by  (Sir)  Charles  Bell  at  No.  10-1 1  Leicester 
Street. 

It  was  also  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century  that  Soho,  and  particularly  the  area  round 
Leicester  Square,  became  important  as  a  place  of  entertainment.  There  was  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  public  diversion  here,  beginning  with  a  dancing  school  in  Frith  Street  in  the  1 690’s, 
and  continuing  with  concerts  at  No.  9  Gerrard  Street  in  1710  and  at  No.  2  1  Dean  Street  in 
the  1750’s.  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  rooms  in  Soho  Square  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever’s  museum  in 
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Leicester  House  have  already  been  mentioned.  Barker’s  (later  Burford’s)  Panorama  was 
established  to  the  north  of  Leicester  Square  in  1793,  Charles  Dibdin  started  his  recitals  at 
his  short-lived  theatre  in  Leicester  Place  in  1796,  and  Fanny  Kelly  opened  her  theatre  in 
Dean  Street  (later  the  Royalty  Theatre)  in  1 837.  It  was,  however,  the  opening  of  Leicester 
Square  to  through  traffic  in  1  843-6  (by  the  formation  of  New  Coventry  Street  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  Cranbourn  Street)  that  soon  transformed  the  square  into  one  of  the  principal 
centres  of  entertainment  in  London.  The  staid,  respectable  Linwood  Gallery  in  Savile 
House  was  converted  into  a  theatre  or  music  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  in  1851  arose 
Wyld’s  Great  Globe,  and  soon  afterwards  the  high-minded  Royal  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  was  converted  to  more  popular  use  as  the  Alhambra.  The  Empire  Theatre,  on  the 
site  of  Savile  House,  was  opened  in  1884,  and  Daly’s,  a  few  yards  eastward  in  Cranbourn 
Street,  in  1893.  Leicester  Square  had  become  ‘the  very  centre  of  night-life  and  the  pleasure 
ground  of  London’,28  a  place  where  no  lady  could  walk  unescorted  without  being  accosted, 
and  the  first  resort  of  all  visitors  in  search  of  the  light  frothy  theatrical  entertainment  of  the 
late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  years.  Indeed  its  character  had  become  so  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish  that  it  is  hardly  thought  of  as  part  of  Soho  at  all. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  foreign  element  in  the  population 
of  Soho  ceased  to  be  primarily  French  and  became  cosmopolitan.  The  original  Huguenot 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  had  gradually  become  to  a  large  extent  anglicized,  and 
by  1 800  only  two  of  their  chapels  survived  in  the  area.  After  1789  more  refugees  from  the 
various  political  commotions  which  have  characterized  subsequent  French  history  probably 
settled  in  Soho.  In  the  1860’s,  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  wished  to  establish  a  church  for 
French  Roman  Catholics  in  London,  Soho  was  still  evidently  thought  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  French  colony,  but  had  long  ceased  to  be  distinctively  Huguenot.  Shortly  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  Commune  of  1870—1  Soho  was  said  to  have  ‘now  a  greater 
French  population  than  it  has  had  for  years’,  and  the  Marseillaise  was  the  most  financially 
rewarding  tune  for  the  organ-grinders  of  the  locality.29 

In  the  1860’s  and  1870’s  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  Germans  and  Italians. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  cooks  and  waiters,  who  by  1886  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  their  own  trade  association  and,  ten  years  later,  sufficiently  prosperous  to  buy  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  Soho  Square.30  There  were  small  colonies  of  practically  every  European 
nationality,  the  expansion  of  the  Swiss  population,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
is  now  Cambridge  Circus  where  there  was  a  Swiss  chapel  (in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles)  and  a 
public  house  originally  called  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  being  particularly  noticeable.  But  the 
principal  immigration  to  Soho  took  place  in  the  1890’s,  when  large  numbers  of  Polish 
and  Russian  Jews  arrived,  many  of  them  tailors  by  trade  who  after  a  strike  in  1891  had 
removed  from  their  principal  colony  in  Whitechapel.31  In  1 903  sixty  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  and  of  the  adjoining  district  of  St.  James’s  were  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  two-thirds  of  this  foreign  element  were  Polish  Jews.32  Eight  years  later  a 
quarter  of  the  pupils  at  St.  Anne’s  School  in  Dean  Street  were  Jewish,  and  a  rabbi  gave 
regular  religious  instruction  there  ‘at  the  same  time  that  the  Christian  children  receive 
theirs’.33 

This  considerable  immigration  of  foreigners  to  Soho  was  accompanied  by  a  large  exodus 
of  the  British  population.32  The  total  population  (both  indigenous  and  foreign)  of  the 
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parish  of  St.  Anne  had  begun  to  decline  slightly  in  the  1 8  70’s,  but  between  1881  and  1891 
the  decline  became  much  sharper,  from  16,608  to  1 2,3 1 7.34  These  figures  are  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  demolition  of  large  numbers  of  old  houses,  particularly  in  the  squalid 
poverty-stricken  area  of  Newport  Market,  for  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and 
Charing  Cross  Road  in  1883-7,  wrhen  many  of  the  dislodged  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  remove  elsewhere.  But  there  were  other  causes  as  well,  for  Soho  was  ceasing  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  residential,  and  was  becoming  an  area  to  which  people  came  to  work  in  shops, 
eating-houses,  warehouses  and  small  factories,  or  to  seek  entertainment.  As  the  decline 
continued  the  more  prosperous  Jewish  immigrants  began  to  move  out  to  Kilburn  and 
Bayswater,32  and  in  1 9 1 3  St.  Mary’s  School  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  which  had  been  built  in 
1873  with  accommodation  for  six  hundred  children,  was  closed,  only  forty  pupils  being  on 
the  roll.  The  resident  population  has  continued  to  decline  without  intermission;  in  1951 
the  figure  stood  at  2,777,  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1801,  and  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1871. 35 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  proximity  to  the  West  End  has  had  an 
important  effect  on  Soho.  The  Jewish  tailors  were  probably  attracted  to  the  district  by  its 
nearness  to  the  fashionable  shops  which  provided  the  outlet  for  their  goods.  Moreover, 
the  formation  of  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue — the  latter  cutting  across 
the  centre  of  the  parish — provided  greatly  improved  access.  The  slums  of  Newport 
Market  were  destroyed,  and  the  way  was  paved  for  the  expansion  of  the  West  End  along 
the  new  boulevards  of  Soho  where  theatres,  which  had  recently  possessed  themselves  of 
Leicester  Square,  began  to  appear.  The  Shaftesbury  was  opened  in  1888,  the  Palace  in 
1891,  and  the  London  Hippodrome  in  1900.  Cinemas  followed — the  Cambridge  Circus 
Cinematograph  Theatre  (now  the  Jacey  Cinema)  in  19 1 1  and  the  Astoria  in  1927,  both 
in  Charing  Cross  Road,  while  the  film  companies  established  themselves  in  Wardour 
Street.  Soho  had  been  bisected  and  outflanked. 

The  ensuing  penetration  of  Soho  by  the  West  End  was  largely  occasioned  by  gastro¬ 
nomic  considerations.  French  eating-houses,  catering  specifically  for  the  local  French 
residents,  must  have  existed  in  the  area  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  refugees  in  the 
1 68o’s  but  the  first  known  reference  to  Soho  as  a  resort  of  English  gourmets  does  not  occur 
until  1816,  when  the  Sabloniere  Hotel  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Square  was  commended 
as  a  French  house  where  ‘a  table  d'hote  affords  the  lovers  of  French  cookery  and  French 
conversation,  an  opportunity  for  gratification  at  a  comparatively  moderate  charge’.  The 
Sabloniere  had  been  established  in  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Square  in  1788, 
and  was  the  first  of  a  group  of  foreign  hotels  and  restaurants,  mostly  French,  which  existed 
there  for  very  many  years.  In  the  mid  nineteenth  century  the  clientele  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  was  predominantly  foreign,36  and  their  respectability  had  become  questionable  in 
English  eyes,  for  the  author  of  a  guidebook  to  London  published  in  1869  advised  his 
readers,  in  choosing  a  hotel  or  dining-room,  to  ‘avoid  Leicester-square’.37 

But  Soho’s  later  fame  for  food  was  not  to  be  primarily  associated  with  the  square,  which 
became  a  centre  of  theatrical  diversion,  but  rather  with  the  streets  further  north.  The  slow 
discovery  by  Englishmen  that  good  cheap  meals  could  be  obtained  here  seems  to  have 
begun  around  1 8  70.  In  1869a  reader  of  The  Times ,  ‘being  in  search  of  a  good  dinner’,  was 
so  surprised  at  his  success  in  this  area  that  he  ‘wrote  a  very  appreciative  account  of  a  dinner, 
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which,  he  said,  was  better  than  he  could  have  obtained  at  a  West-end  club,  and  which  cost 
him  a  considerably  less  amount  than  he  would  have  paid  at  his  club’.  This  meal  took  place 
at  Kettner’s,  which  had  been  established  in  Church  (now  Romilly)  Street  in  the  previous 
year.  The  proprietor  was  said  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  his  English  patron’s  unsolicited 
testimonial  that  he  ‘had  the  letter  reprinted  in  large  letters,  and  has  placed  two  copies  of  it 
in  his  window’.38  Two  years  later  Kettner’s  was  the  only  restaurant  in  Soho  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  guidebook  for  American  visitors  to  London,39  but  even  at  Kettner’s  it  was 
‘doubtful  whether  the  concomitants  of  smoke  and  noise  would  be  agreeable  to  many 
Englishmen’,  and  in  other  restaurants  in  the  area  ‘an  Englishman  who  entered  would  be 
looked  upon  with  surprise’.38 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  heyday  for  the  way  of  life  of  wealthy 
families  such  as  those  described  by  John  Galsworthy  in  The  Forsyte  Saga.  ‘Of  all  quarters 
in  the  queer  adventurous  amalgam  called  London,’  wrote  Galsworthy,  ‘Soho  is  perhaps 
least  suited  to  the  Forsyte  spirit.  .  .  .  Untidy,  full  of  Greeks,  Ishmaelites,  cats,  Italians, 
tomatoes,  restaurants,  organs,  coloured  stuffs,  queer  names,  people  looking  out  of  upper 
windows,  it  dwells  remote  from  the  British  Body  Politic’.40  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  guidebooks  of  this  period  which  contained  lists  of  recommended  hotels,  restaurants, 
dining-rooms  and  cafes,  or  chapters  on  ‘Where  to  Dine’,  barely  mention  any  such  places 
in  Soho  outside  Leicester  Square,  where  the  old-established  foreign  hotels  began  to  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  theatre-goers.  The  dining-tables  of  Soho  were  nevertheless  frequented  by 
writers  and  journalists,  and  in  1900  the  first  meeting  between  G.  K.  Chesterton  and 
Elilaire  Belloc  took  place  at  a  French  restaurant  in  Gerrard  Street. 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  ‘a  remarkable  change  in  the  habits  of  London 
society’,  and  public  restaurants  were  for  the  first  time  used  ‘for  many  luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper  parties  that  would  formerly  have  been  given  at  home’.  This  change  in  social  habits, 
and  the  building  of  new  theatres  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  Road,  greatly 
enlarged  the  clientele  of  the  hitherto  dingy  and  often  second-rate  eating-houses  of  Soho,  and 
a  guidebook  published  in  1 909  stated  that  ‘The  luncheons  ( 1  s.  6d.)  and  dinners  (2 s.  Gd.)  served 
at  some  of  the  foreign  restaurants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  are  astonishingly  cheap’.41 

In  the  restless,  epicurean  years  after  the  First  World  War,  when  the  decline  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  domestic  servants  increased  the  habit  of  ‘eating  out’,  Soho’s  gastronomic  reputation 
was  finally  established.  A  guidebook  published  in  1924  listed  twenty-four  restaurants 
there,  excluding  those  in  Leicester  Square,  and  stated  that  ‘Of  late  years  the  inexpensive 
restaurants  of  Soho  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue,  and  this  fact  seems  to  have  some¬ 
what  modified  the  previously  exclusive  foreign  air  of  the  district’.42  Soho  had  almost 
become  a  part  of  the  West  End. 

By  this  time  the  French  restaurateurs  no  longer  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  arrival 
of  the  first  Italians,  long  ago,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  they  were  followed  by 
cooks  from  every  European  country  with  any  pretension  to  a  distinctive  cuisine.  Shops  for 
the  sale  of  foreign  delicatessen  also  proliferated,  and  in  more  recent  years  the  range  of 
choice  has  been  extended  by  the  establishment  of  Indian  and  Chinese  restaurants.  \  he 
area  associated  with  foreign  foods  has  now  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  old 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  particularly  westward  towards  Regent  Street  and  northward  into  St. 
Marylebone. 
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In  recent  rears,  and  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  war  of  1 939—4 5,  Soho  has  acquired 
a  more  sombre  reputation  for  lust,  lasciviousness  and  crime.  The  wheel  of  change  has 
turned  full  circle  since  Anna  Clerke,  ‘a  lewd  woman’,  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
in  1641. 


The  Fabric 

In  the  i6~o’s,  when  the  formation  of  the  new  parish  was  contemplated,  there  were  few  build¬ 
ings  of  importance  in  the  area  other  than  the  two  great  houses,  Newport  and  Leicester,  of 
which  the  former  was  to  vanish  during  the  first  wave  of  building.  The  only  regular  street 
development  was  in  the  south-east,  near  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  where  the  building  of  houses  in 
(Greaf  Newport  Street  began  in  1612—13.  In  the  late  1650’s  the  north  row  was  rebuilt  by 
Richard  Rvder  the  elder  with  houses  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  be  recorded 
pictorially  on  Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  1681—2  (Plate  2).  No.  5,  refronted  with  a  face 
of  black  tiles  and  much  altered  inside,  is  the  only  survivor  of  this  group  (Plate  58a). 

The  most  important  building  of  late  seventeenth-century  date  in  the  parish  was  St. 
Anne’s  Church  (Plates  10-15,  figs.  69-70),  first  designed  about  1676— “  by  Wren’s  office 
as  an  aisled  basilica  having  a  column-screened  sanctuary  of  rectangular  plan,  but  com¬ 
pleted  in  1686  with  galleries  above  the  aisles  and  an  apsidal  chancel.  In  its  later  stages,  if 
not  earlier,  the  executive  architect  was  evidently  William  Talman,  whose  sole  known  parish 
church  this  is.  Externallv  rather  plain,  but  with  a  handsome  interior,  the  character  of  the 
building  was  changed  bv  partial  rebuilding  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  .  After  severe  war 
damage  in  1940,  the  surviving  walls  of  the  church  were  demolished  in  1953,  and  only 
S.  P.  Cockerell’s  extraordinary  neo-Classical  steeple  of  1801—3  survives  for  incorporation 
in  a  proposed  new  church  building  of  modern  design.  The  Greek  Church  in  Crown  Street, 
also  built  in  the  1670’s,  was  a  very  plain  brick  meeting-house  of  little  architectural  interest 
(Plate  16). 

The  focal  centre  of  Frith’s  development  in  Soho  Fields  from  1677  onwards  was  Soho  or 
King’s  Square,  planned  on  similar  lines  to  the  much  larger  St.  James’s  Square  of  1665, 
having  one  street  entering  centrally  on  the  north,  east  and  west  sides,  whereas  there  were  two 
streets  flanking  the  middle  range  of  the  south  side.  The  engraved  view  by  Sutton  Nicholls 
(Plate  68a)  shows  the  considerable  uniformity  of  the  three-storeyed  houses,  large  and  small, 
first  built  in  the  square.  Of  these  original  houses  only  Nos.  10  and  15,  both  on  the  north 
side  and  in  an  altered  state,  survive,  the  best  preserved  being  No.  15  with  a  simply  de¬ 
signed  brick  front,  and  a  good  staircase  and  some  bolection-moulded  panelling  within 
(Plates  “i  a,  126a).  Monmouth  House,  recessed  centrally  in  the  south  side  within  a 
screened  forecourt,  was  intended  to  be  the  dominant  feature  of  the  square.  The  unfinished 
carcase  of  the  original  house  of  1681-3  was  remodelled  in  1718—19,  presumably  by 
Thomas  Archer,  and  demolished  in  1773  to  make  wav  for  Bateman’s  Buildings  (Plates 
“2—6).  The  central  ornament  of  the  square,  C.  G.  Cibber’s  fountain  of  the  river  gods 
surmounted  by  the  statue  of  Charles  II,  was  removed  in  1875—6,  the  statue  alone  being 
returned  in  1938  to  a  different  site  in  the  garden  (Plate  7 id). 

By  contrast  with  the  Soho  Fields  layout,  Nicholas  Barbon’s  contemporaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Newport  estate  was  cramped  and  irregular,  but  he  helped  to  create  a  fine  and 
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spacious  street  on  the  Military  Ground,  where  Gerrard  Street  was  built  in  the  late  1670’s, 
with  its  best  houses  on  the  south  side  backing  on  to  the  garden  of  Leicester  House. 
Surviving  examples  of  Barbon’s  better  houses  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  25  and  2 6  Litch¬ 
field  Street  (Plate  58b),  both  refronted  but  containing  good  staircases  and  some  panelling 
of  late  seventeenth-century  character.  A  typical  Barbon  exterior  survives  in  Nos.  21— 24A 
Newport  Court,  a  uniformly  fronted  group  of  small  houses  (fig.  85).  Several  houses  in 
Gerrard  Street  have  carcases  of  c.  1680,  and  until  its  remodelling  in  1965,  No.  41  retained 
the  fine  staircase  and  panelling  that  probably  formed  the  standard  finish  for  many  of  the 
original  single-fronted  houses  (Plate  126b,  fig.  92).  Some  late  seventeenth-century  balus- 
trading  re-used  for  the  basement  stair  at  No.  36  gives  some  idea  of  the  high  quality  of 
finish  in  the  larger  houses,  while  J.  Crowther’s  watercolour  of  1884  (Plate  61  a)  records  the 
richly  carved  oak  staircase  in  Gerard  House,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887. 

Leicester  Square,  excepting  the  forecourt  frontage  of  Leicester  House  on  the  north  side, 
was  built  up  shortly  after  1670,  with  houses  of  differing  widths  but  fairly  uniform  appear¬ 
ance,  as  can  be  seen  in  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of  c.  (Plate  46a).  No  original  building; 
survives,  and  the  only  one  to  be  recorded  in  photographs  was  No.  47,  on  the  west  side, 
built  about  1673  and  demolished  in  1937  (Plate  50b).  Photographs  of  the  wide  hall, 
fully  panelled  and  finished  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  of  an  upper  flight  of  the  staircase, 
suggest  a  partial  remodelling  of  the  interior  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  (Plate  126c,  d). 
Leicester  House  itself  (Plates  47—9)  was  built  in  1631—5  and  had  a  very  simple  brick 
exterior,  although  some  Palladian  embellishments  were  added  in  1742—3  when  the  house 
was  refurbished  for  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

While  late  seventeenth-century  survivals  are  rare  in  Soho,  there  is  a  substantial  legacv 
of  early  to  mid  eighteenth-century  buildings,  although  this  has  been  greatlv  diminished 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  For  instance,  only  one  reasonably  intact  house  survives  of  the 
very  important  group  of  four  (Nos.  74-77)  built  on  the  west  side  of  Dean  Street,  when  virtually 
all  the  Pitt  estate  was  redeveloped  between  1731  and  1735.  No.  7^  (Plates  102,  108—10, 
figs.  57—9)  still  has  its  handsome  front,  and  a  fine  wooden  staircase  rising  within  a  com¬ 
partment  painted  with  trompe  V ceil  architecture  and  sea-scapes,  while  the  altered  rooms  have 
very  good  panelling  and  Palladian  chimneypieces  of  marble  or  carved  wood.  No.  75 
(Plates  104—7,  figs-  5 4—6),  a  larger  and  even  more  impressive  house,  with  a  remarkable 
painted  stair  compartment,  was  demolished  in  1923  after  a  Building  Preservation  Order 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and  its  fine  interior  woodwork  was  exported  to  America. 
Nos.  78  and  79  Dean  Street  are  more  orthodox  houses  in  the  same  row  (Plate  112c),  at 
the  south  end  of  which  is  Meard  Street  (Plate  1 16,  figs.  60—6),  the  east  part  of  it  built  by 
John  Meard  in  1732  to  open  up  the  former  cul-de-sac  of  smaller  houses  erected  by 
him  ten  years  earlier  on  the  Pulteney  estate.  Including  the  fine  contemporaneous  pair 
Nos.  67  and  68  Dean  Street  (Plate  1 12a),  the  almost  complete  and  little  altered  south  side 
of  Meard  Street  is  the  best  group  of  early  Georgian  houses  surviving  in  the  parish. 

The  most  important  house  of  the  period  is,  of  course,  No.  1  Greek  Street,  the  carcase  of 
which  was  built  in  c.  1746.  Here  a  reticent  and  rather  commonplace  exterior  clothes  an 
interior  of  exceptional  interest,  with  a  splendid  staircase  and  a  series  of  rooms  richly 
decorated  in  the  late  Palladian  style,  with  finely  carved  woodwork  and  elaborately  modelled 
Rococo  plasterwork  (Plates  78-87,  figs.  16-26).  Neither  architect  nor  craftsmen  can  be 
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named  for  this  house,  although  Sir  Robert  Taylor  is  suggested  now,  as  Flitcroft  and  Isaac 
Ware  have  been  in  the  past.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  eminent  names  in  architecture 
attaching  to  Soho’s  eighteenth-century  buildings.  Thomas  Archer  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  the  most  likely  author  of  the  extravagant  Baroque  fa£ade,  crowned  with  a 
giant  broken  pediment,  that  was  grafted  on  to  Monmouth  House  in  1718—19.  The  Adams 
were  certainly  employed  in  1 77 1-2  to  recast  the  front  and  partly  remodel  the  interior  of  the 
late  seventeenth-century  Fauconberg  House,  Soho  Square,  demolished  in  1924  (Plates 
88-91).  Sir  Robert  Taylor’s  influence,  if  not  his  hand,  could  be  seen  in  the  design  of  two 
remarkable  houses  formerly  standing  in  the  north-west  and  south-west  angles  of  the  square. 
No.  7  (Plate  94a),  built  about  1745,  and  No.  32  (Plates  95,  97,  129a,  b,  131c),  about  1775, 
were  large  houses  with  fine  interiors  and  narrow  fronts,  made  impressive  by  the  use  of 
Venetian  and  other  three-light  windows  framed  in  large-scaled  brick  arches.  A  Venetian 
window  still  dominates  the  front  of  No.  26  Soho  Square,  built  about  1758  along  with  its 
demolished  counterpart  No.  25  (Plate  94b).  Some  fine  interior  features  remain  in  No.  26, 
notably  the  wrought-iron  balustraded  staircase,  the  mahogany  doors  framed  in  richly 
carved  doorcases,  and  the  Chippendale  Gothic  library  fittings  (Plate  127c,  figs.  14—15). 
Other  houses  in  the  square  having  good  interior  features  of  the  same  period  are  Nos.  2, 
12,  13  and  37.  . 

Later  rebuildings  conforming  with  the  domestic  character  and  architectural  scale  of 
the  square  were  Nos.  28  and  29,  erected  in  1775  along  with  Bateman’s  Buildings  on  the 
site  of  Monmouth  House  (Plate  77).  Both  houses  have  been  demolished,  but  one  of  the 
pair  of  austerely  simple  houses,  built  in  1791— 3  on  the  site  of  Carlisle  House  in  Soho 
Square,  survives  as  St.  Patrick’s  Presbytery.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  commercial 
building  in  the  square,  Trotter’s  Bazaar  (Plate  135a),  built  in  1801—4  on  the  site  of  Nos.  4, 
5  and  6,  did  not  look  out  of  place  among  the  neighbouring  houses. 

There  are  a  few  noteworthy  mid  to  late  eighteenth-century  buildings  in  other  parts  of 
the  parish.  Nos.  48  and  50  Greek  Street  (Plates  123—4)  have  good  staircases  of  wood  and 
well-panelled  rooms,  those  at  No.  48  being  finished  with  Baroque  plaster  ceilings.  No.  9 
Gerrard  Street,  built  in  1758—9  and  altered  externally,  is  a  large  house  with  a  spacious 
and  well-panelled  interior  noteworthy  for  having  been  the  meeting-place  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  fellow  members  of  The  Club  (Plates  64—5). 

The  1792—5  redevelopment  of  the  Leicester  House  site  produced  in  the  eastward  ex¬ 
tension  of  Lisle  Street  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  uniform  streets  in  the  parish,  with  a 
pedimented  house  centred  on  Leicester  Place,  and  a  well-designed  shop  front  to  almost 
every  house  (Plates  53,  134a,  c).  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  shop  fronts,  generally  muti¬ 
lated,  survive  in  this  much  altered  and  half  rebuilt  street.  Shop  fronts  in  a  wide  variety  of 
plans  appear  on  the  elaborate  survey,  made  in  1792-3,  of  the  Portland  estate,  particularly 
in  the  region  of  Old  Compton  Street,  but  very  few  of  these  charming  and  ephemeral  features 
have  survived.  Perhaps  the  finest  are  at  No.  1 5  Frith  Street,  an  elaborate  Gothick  example 
(Plate  I32d,  fig.  36),  at  No.  88  Dean  Street,  Adamesque  with  Rococo  features  (Plate  132a, 
b,  fig.  32),  and  No.  37  Soho  Square,  with  a  Greek  Doric  order  (Plate  93c,  fig.  30). 

Soho’s  development  as  an  entertainments  centre  has  been  outlined  above.  Here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  addition  in  1761  of  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  assembly  room  to  Carlisle  House 
left  Soho  Square  outwardly  unchanged.  Leicester  Square,  however,  was  radically  altered 
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when  Wyld’s  Great  Globe  was  built  over  the  garden  ground  in  1851  (Plates  42b,  43),  to  be 
followed  by  the  exotic  and  minaret-flanked  Panopticon,  built  on  the  east  side  in  1854 
(Plate  34).  A  change  in  character  had  been  foreshadowed  in  1790,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  build  a  magnificent  opera  house  to  Soane’s  designs  on  the  sites  of  Leicester  House  and 
Savile  House  (Plates  28—9).  The  Panopticon  became  the  Alhambra  music  hall  in  1858, 
with  a  success  that  probably  inspired  the  building  in  the  1880’s  of  the  Empire  Theatre 
(Plate  36),  using  the  shell  of  an  abandoned  panorama  building  on  the  site  of  Savile  House. 
Both  theatres  have  been  replaced  by  cinemas,  the  Empire  by  its  namesake  in  1928,  and 
the  Alhambra  by  the  Odeon  in  1936.  The  generally  tasteless  and  drab  architecture  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  completed  in  1886,  was  partly  redeemed  by  the  building  of  two  new 
theatres,  the  Shaftesbury  (1888)  designed  by  C.  J.  Phipps  but  no  longer  existing  (figs. 
76—7),  and  the  Palace  (1891)  with  a  charmingly  detailed  Early  Renaissance  exterior  by 
T.  E.  Collcutt  (Plates  37—8).  Another  architecturally  distinguished  theatre  was  Daly’s, 
built  in  1891—3  on  a  site  in  Cranbourn  Street  now  occupied  by  the  Warner  Theatre 
(Plate  40).  The  London  Hippodrome,  built  in  1899—1900  and  also  in  Cranbourn  Street, 
was  more  remarkable  for  its  original  plan  of  circus-cum-theatre,  than  for  the  rather  florid 
architecture  of  its  extensive  elevations  (Plate  39).  A  striking  contrast  is  offered  by  the 
sober  dark  red  brick  and  cream  cement  of  the  Italianate  ‘Cinerama’  in  Old  Compton  Street, 
built  in  1930  as  the  Prince  Edward  Theatre. 

As  well  as  theatres,  the  late  nineteenth  century  brought  several  new  churches  to  Soho. 
First  came  the  chapel  in  Manette  Street  (Plate  20),  built  in  1862—4  to  serve  the  House  of 
St.  Barnabas,  No.  1  Greek  Street.  A  small  but  striking  building  of  polychromatic  stone¬ 
work,  this  chapel  was  designed  by  Joseph  Clarke  in  the  vigorous  early  French  Gothic  style 
favoured  by  William  Burges,  who  is  represented  in  the  parish  by  a  rather  grim-looking 
block  of  artisans’  dwellings  in  St.  Anne’s  Court  (Plate  ii7d).  In  1872  a  chancel 
was  added  to  the  former  Greek  Church  of  1677,  which  had  been  acquired  in  1849  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Anne’s,  and,  after  some  remodelling,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
The  new  chancel,  fronting  to  Charing  Cross  Road,  was  the  first  instalment  of  an  intended 
new  church  of  noble  proportions,  built  in  red  brick  and  designed  in  an  austere  early  Gothic 
style  by  R.  H.  Carpenter  and  W.  Slater  (Plate  19).  Although  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1900 
to  a  less  ambitious  design  by  A.  R.  G.  Fenning,  the  church  had  only  a  short  life  and  was 
demolished  in  1934,  together  with  its  clergy  house  and  schools.  Also  in  Charing  Cross 
Road,  just  south  of  Cambridge  Circus,  is  the  Welsh  Chapel  of  1887,  a  fine  centrally 
planned  building  crowned  by  a  large  octagonal  lantern  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  designed  in 
the  transitional  Norman-Gothic  style  by  James  Cubitt  (Plate  25b). 

Two  of  the  new  churches  were  built  in  Soho  Square,  both  being  first  used  for  worship  in 
1893.  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  east  side,  is  a  handsome  Italian 
Renaissance  basilica,  designed  by  John  Kelly  and  built  of  plain  and  moulded  red  brick 
(Plate  24).  The  tall  campanile  fills  the  narrow  frontage  to  the  square,  and  the  body  of  the 
church  occupies  the  site  of  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  assembly  room,  which  had  served  as  St. 
Patrick’s  Chapel  since  1 792.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square,  replacing  Nos.  8  and  9,  is  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  designed  by  (Sir)  Aston  Webb  with  a  brick  and  terra-cotta 
front  in  his  early  Franco-Flemish  vein,  and  an  interior  showing  Romanesque  influence 
(Plate  21).  Another  French  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Eglise  de  Notre  Dame  de  France, 
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was  built  inside  the  circular  shell  of  Burford’s  Panorama  in  Leicester  Place,  and  was  first 
used  in  1868.  This  most  interesting  church,  designed  by  a  French  architect,  L.-A. 
Boileau,  was  planned  as  an  equal-armed  cross  having  side  galleries,  the  principal  and 
secondary  arcades  and  the  vaulting-ribs  being  of  cast  iron  (Plate  22a).  Damaged  during  the 
war  of  1939—45,  the  church  was  largely  rebuilt  by  H.  O.  Corfiato,  Thomson  and  Partners, 
who  reverted  to  the  original  circular  form  of  the  building  and  adopted  a  restrained  neo¬ 
classical  modernism  for  the  auditorium-like  interior  (Plates  22b,  23). 

Apart  from  the  churches  and  theatres,  the  late  nineteenth  century  contributed  little  of 
architectural  worth  to  the  Soho  scene.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  tawdry 
taste  exhibited  in  many  of  the  new  buildings  lining  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross 
Road,  where  the  nadir  was  reached  with  Sandringham  Buildings,  designed  by  the  appro¬ 
priately  named  George  Borer  (Plate  138c).  Of  greater  interest  were  the  various  buildings 
designed  by  Roumieu  and  Aitchison  for  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  but 
these  have  been  either  demolished  or  drastically  remodelled,  with  the  exception  of  Nos. 
1 14— 1 16,  a  simple  Gothic  office  range,  and  the  extinguisher-roofed  tourelle  that  has  es¬ 
caped  the  general  transformation  of  Nos.  1 51  — 155.  Just  south  of  the  last  is  (Sir)  Banister 
Fletcher’s  building  of  1897  for  Goslett’s,  its  attractive  front  showing  the  influence  of 
Norman  Shaw’s  ‘Queen  Anne’  style  (Plate  136b).  The  later  Baroque  mannerisms  of  Shaw 
appear  in  a  wildly  exaggerated  form  in  the  white-and-green  striped  exterior  of  No.  99A 
Charing  Cross  Road,  by  C.  FI.  Worley,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  Art  Nouveau  front 
of  No.  3  Soho  Square,  built  in  1903. 

The  most  handsome  commercial  building  in  the  parish  was  erected  in  1906  for  Novello 
and  Company,  in  Wardour  Street  (Plate  137).  Designed  by  F.  L.  Pearson,  it  has  an  im¬ 
posing  exterior  of  fine  red  brick  and  stone,  strikingly  reminiscent  in  style  and  composition 
of  the  Rathaus  at  Bremen,  whereas  the  staircase,  inspired  by  that  at  Ashburnham  House, 
and  the  library-like  sales  hall  are  in  the  Caroline  Renaissance  manner.  Nothing  approach¬ 
ing  this  quality  can  be  found  in  the  early  twentieth-century  buildings  of  Soho  Square, 
which  have  heightened  and  broken  the  skyline  so  that  St.  Patrick’s  campanile  has  lost  its 
former  dominance  (figs.  3-6).  These  buildings  range  in  style  from  the  pompous  neo¬ 
classical  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s  offices,  built  in  1924-6  on  the  east  side,  and  the  more 
reticent  neo-Georgian  sequence  of  1936— 56  in  the  south-west  angle,  to  the  merely  utili¬ 
tarian  Nascreno  House  of  1937—8  on  the  south  side. 

More  recently,  a  large  part  of  the  east  side  of  Dean  Street  has  been  rebuilt  with  office 
premises  in  a  modern  manner,  all  rather  undistinguished  except  perhaps  the  new  syna¬ 
gogue  at  No.  2 1 .  Greater  sensibility  has  been  displayed  in  Royalty  House,  on  the  west  side, 
with  its  simple  and  well-designed  brick  front  of  Georgian  derivation,  maintaining  the  scale 
and  proportions  of  the  three  houses  it  has  replaced. 

The  present  buildings  in  Leicester  Square  (Plate  52)  are  generally  lacking  in  distinction, 
which  is  as  well  since  many  of  them  merely  serve  to  carry  a  mass  of  electric  signs.  The  late 
nineteenth-century  blocks  flanking  Leicester  Place  have  a  florid  Renaissance  brashness, 
and  the  black  granite-faced  Odeon  of  1937  is  at  least  expressive  of  its  purpose.  While  it 
was  a  commendable  idea  to  rebuild  the  entire  west  side  as  a  uniform  range,  the  resultant 
building  of  Fanum  House,  1923—59,  merely  serves  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  apply  the  Palladian  ordonnance  to  a  standardized  office  block.  The  largest  and  the  most 
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successful  buildings  in  the  modern  style  are  Wingate  House  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
built  in  1958  to  designs  by  Sir  John  Burnet,  Tait  and  Partners  (Plate  139c),  and  the  more 
spectacular  Swiss  Centre  of  1963—5,  by  D.  du  R.  Aberdeen  and  Partners.  This  last  build¬ 
ing,  which  dominates  the  north-west  angle  of  Leicester  Square,  is  the  first  tower-block 
to  appear  in  the  parish,  but  more  will  undoubtedly  follow. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Estate  and  Parish  History 


Volumes  xxxm  and  xxxiv  of  the 
Survey  of  London  describe  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  which  was  formed  out  of 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  in 
1686  (fig.  1).  The  ground  on  the  east  and  south 
sides  of  Leicester  Square,  which  was  never  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  has  also  been  included  in 
order  to  present  a  complete  account  of  the  Leices¬ 
ter  estate,  of  which  it  formed  part. 

The  Northern  Part  of  the 
Parish 

The  area  to  the  north  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tyburn  Road  (now 
Oxford  Street),  on  the  east  by  Hog  Lane  (later 
Crown  Street,  now  Charing  Cross  Road),  on  the 
south  by  the  road  from  St.  Giles’s  towards  St. 
James’s  (later  King  Street,  now  Shaftesbury 
Avenue)  and  on  the  west  by  Colman  Hedge  Lane 
(now  Wardour  Street).  This  area  was  known 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  St.  Giles’s  Field  (see 
the  plan  of  1585  reproduced  on  Plate  ia).  The 
greater  part  of  this  ground,  later  called  Kemp’s 
Field  and  Bunch’s  Close  or  Soho  Fields,  belonged 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Master  of  the  Hospital 
of  Burton  Saint  Lazar  in  Leicestershire,  who  was 
custodian  of  the  leper  hospital  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields.  The  remainder,  a  long  narrow  strip  on 
the  east  side  of  Colman  Hedge  Lane,  belonged  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Abingdon.  In  1536 
the  lands  of  both  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
Burton  Saint  Lazar  and  of  the  Abbot  and  Con¬ 
vent  of  Abingdon  were  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII  for  the  formation  of  a  royal  park  for  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  and  later  became  part  of  the 
Bailiwick  of  St.  James.1  * 

The  whole  of  the  Bailiwick  of  St.  James  was 
subsequently  given  by  Charles  I  to  Queen  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria.  After  the  Restoration  Henry 
Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  had  accompanied 
Henrietta  Maria  into  exile  in  France  in  1644, 
became  possessed  of  Soho  Fields  and  other  lands 
within  the  bailiwick  by  successive  grants  from  the 


Queen  and  from  Charles  II  for  a  term  expiring 
at  Michaelmas  17 34. 2  In  1673  St.  Albans  and 
his  trustees  leased  nineteen  of  the  twenty-two 
acres  of  Soho  Fields  to  Joseph  GirleofSt.  Maryle- 
bone,  brewer,3  who  three  years  later  obtained  a 
royal  licence  to  build  there.4  In  1677  Girle 
disposed  of  both  his  lease  and  his  licence  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Frith,  citizen  and  bricklayer  of  London,3  who 
with  a  number  of  associates  was  responsible  for 
building  development  here  (see  Chapter  11).  In 
1698  William  III  granted  the  Crown  freehold  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  to  William,  Earl  of 
Portland.5  The  Crown  freehold  of  most  of  the 
remainder,  comprising  land  in  Dean  Street  in 
which  the  Pitt  family  had  had  a  leasehold  interest, 
was  disposed  of  in  1830  by  exchange  for  other 
lands  elsewhere  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and 
by  sale  in  1833  (see  Chapter  ix).  The  only  part 
of  the  nineteen  acres  retained  by  the  Crown  after 
1833  was  the  site  of  Monmouth  House  on  the 
south  side  of  Soho  Square,  which  was  disposed  of 
piecemeal,  the  last  portion  in  1955. 6 

The  three  acres  of  Soho  Fields  which  were  not 
included  in  St.  Albans’s  lease  of  1673  to  Joseph 
Girle  became,  after  an  exchange,  the  site  of  St. 
Anne’s  Church  (Chapter  x)  and  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  St.  Martin’s  almshouses  in  Crown 
Street  (Chapter  xi).  The  Crown  freehold  of  the 
latter  was  granted  in  1684  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Jermyn,  in  trust  for  the  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
to  whose  trustees  he  conveyed  it  in  1 686 ; 7  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  St.  Martin’s  School  of 
Art  in  Charing  Cross  Road. 

To  the  west  of  Soho  Fields  lay  the  long  narrow 
strip  of  ground  referred  to  above,  which  until  its 
surrender  to  the  Crown  in  1536  had  belonged  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Abingdon.  The  Abing¬ 
don  lands  continued  to  be  held  together  for  many 
years  under  leases  granted  by  Henry  VIII  and  his 
successors,  but  in  February  1 721/2  the  freehold 
of  part  of  these  lands  in  Soho  was  conveyed  to 
the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Sir  William  Pulteney, 
in  whom  the  leasehold  interest  was  then  vested.8 
In  1830  the  Crown  disposed,  by  exchange,  of 


*  Short  accounts  of  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  bailiwick  are  contained  in  Survey  of  London,  vol.  xx  IX,  Chapter  1,  and 
vol.  xxxi,  Chapter  I. 
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some  of  its  remaining  land  here  to  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  who  had  inherited  the  Pulteney  family 
estate.9  The  rest  of  this  strip  on  the  east  side 
of  Wardour  Street,  whose  history  is  described 
in  Chapter  xn,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  and  is  now  vested  in  the  Crown  Estate 
Commissioners. 


The  Southern  Part  of  the 
Parish 

The  area  to  the  south  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  road  from  St. 
Giles’s  towards  St.  James’s  (later  King  Street, 
now  Shaftesbury  Avenue),  on  the  east  by  the  road 
leading  from  St.  Giles’s  Church  to  St.  Martin’s 
(later  Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane  and  West  Street), 
on  the  south  by  the  royal  mews,  and  on  the  west 
by  Colman  Hedge  Lane  (now  Whitcomb  Street 
and  Wardour  Street).  This  area  formed  part  of 
St.  Martin’s  Field  (see  the  plan  of  1585  reproduced 
on  Plate  ia).  Its  early  history  is  not  altogether 
clear,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  (or  possibly  all 
of  it)  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  VIII 
between  1536  and  1547.  The  previous  owners 
included  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Westminster,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Vale 
Royal  in  Cheshire,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Abingdon  (?),  John  Digby  and  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (the  latter  as  heiress  to  the  ground  previ¬ 
ously  held  by  the  Beaumont  family). 

Most  of  these  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish  only  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  for  a  very  few  years,  and  only  two  acres 
were  ever  described  as  being  within  the  Bailiwick 
of  St.  James.  In  1554  Queen  Mary  sold  two 
portions,  containing  some  seven  acres  in  all,10 
and  other  Crown  grants  of  the  freehold  were  made 
in  159011  and  1623. 12  The  last  piece  of  Crown 
land,  consisting  of  two  acres  of  the  Military 
Ground,  was  granted  by  Charles  II  in  1676 
to  Charles,  Baron  Gerard,13  who  in  the  following 
year  leased  the  whole  of  the  Military  Ground  to 
Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  the  building  speculator,  and 
John  Rowley,  timber  merchant14  (Chapter  xvi) — 
the  only  case  within  this  area  where  the  Crown 
grantee  was  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development.  Everywhere  else  in  this 
southern  part  of  the  future  parish  of  St.  Anne 
there  were  intermediaries  through  whom  the 
ownership  of  the  ground  ultimately  coalesced  to 


form  (in  addition  to  Gerard’s  Military  Ground) 
three  estates — that  acquired  by  Robert  Cecil, 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1609 15  an^  161016 
(Chapter  xiv),  that  acquired  by  Robert  Sidney, 
second  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  163017  and  1 648 18 
(Chapters  xvii— xxi)  and  that  acquired  by  Mount- 
joy  Blount,  Earl  of  Newport,  in  163419  and 
1 654 20  (Chapter  xv).  Part  of  the  ground  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  now  belongs  to  the 
Salisbury  Settled  Estates,  but  the  Sidney  family’s 
ground  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  while  that  of  Lord  Newport  was  sold 
by  his  heir  in  1682  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,21 
who  already  held  the  lease  of  the  adjoining 
Military  Ground  estate. 

The  Parish  and  Vestry  of 
St.  Anne 

The  lands  which  later  comprised  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne  had  in  medieval  times  been  within  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  St.  Martin’s  Field  (the 
area  to  the  south  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue)  had 
been  partly  in  St.  Margaret’s  and  partly  in  St. 
Martin’s,  while  further  north  a  small  piece  of  St. 
Giles’s  Field  had  also  been  in  St.  Margaret’s 
parish.22 

Henry  VI  II’s  westward  extension  of  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall  across  the  road  from  Charing  Cross 
to  Westminster  resulted  in  the  1  530’s  in  travellers 
having  to  pass  through  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Margaret’s 
who  died  in  the  part  of  the  parish  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Whitehall  had  to  be  carried  through  the 
palace  for  burial  at  the  parish  church.  In  order 
to  avoid  risk  of  infection  from  the  bodies  of  those 
parishioners  who  ‘doe  Dye  of  any  Desease  Pesti¬ 
lence  Ague  or  any  other  Contagious  Sickness’, 
Henry  VIII  in  1534  directed  the  Abbot  of  West¬ 
minster  that  all  ‘Parishioners  of  Your  Parish 
of  St.  Margarett  dwelling  within  ...  St.  Martins 
...  by  North  &  East  Our  said  Mannor  [i.e.,  the 
King’s  Palace  of  Whitehall]  be  Seperate  .  .  .  from 
the  Parish  &  Parishioners  of  St.  Margaretts  & 
.  .  .  from  henceforth  .  .  .  taken  for  Parishioners 
of  St.  Martins’.23  By  letters  patent  of  1542 
Henry  VIII  rearranged  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  parishes,  and  transferred  all  the  area  between 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  the  royal 
palace  of  Westminster,  formerly  part  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
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Fields.24  *  Thus  when  the  westward  expansion  of 
London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  required  the  building  of  a  new  church  for 
the  Soho  district,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  was 
formed  by  detaching  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  and  St.  Margaret’s  was  unaffected. 

The  building  of  a  new  church  in  Soho  seems 
to  have  been  first  contemplated  in  1676  (see 
page  256),  one  year  before  Richard  Frith  began 
to  develop  Soho  Fields.  In  February  1676/7  ten 
gentlemen  from  St.  Martin’s  and  the  intended 
new  parish  of  St.  James  met  to  discuss  the  bounds 
of  that  new  parish,26  which  was  also  to  be  formed 
out  of  St.  Martin’s.  By  August  1677  the  s'te  °f 
the  new  church  in  Soho  had  evidently  been 
decided,  for  in  that  month  trustees  acting  on 
behalf  of  St.  Martin’s  parish  exchanged  the  small 
piece  of  land  in  Soho  Fields  which  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  and  his  trustees  had  leased  to  them  in  1 674 
for  two  other  pieces  of  ground  which  later  became 
the  sites  of  St.  Anne’s  and  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  St.  Martin’s  almshouses27  (see  page  256). 

In  February  1677/8  the  vestrymen  of  St. 
Martin’s  were  meeting  (‘by  seaven  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning’)  to  discuss  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  parish  intended  for  ‘the  Church  now  in 
building  by  the  Bishopp  of  London  in  Kemps 
Feild’  (i.e.,  Soho  Fields),28  and  in  March  a  Bill  to 
establish  the  new  parish  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons.29  By  this  time  the  dedication 
to  St.  Anne  had  also  been  decided,30  possibly  as  a 
compliment  to  the  thirteen-year-old  Princess 
Anne  whose  mentor  was  the  Bishop  of  London. 

This  first  Bill  was  sent  to  committee  after  its 
second  reading  in  May,  but  no  more  was  heard  of 
it  and  in  that  month  leave  was  given  for  the 
introduction  of  a  second  Bill  with  the  same 
purpose,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  15 
July  1 678. 31  The  Act  set  forth  the  boundaries 
of  the  intended  new  parish  and  provided  that  this 
‘precinct’  should  become  a  separate  parish  on  the 
Lady  Day  (25  March)  following  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  The  inhabitants  should  then 
become  subject  to  the  general  laws  in  force  for  the 
choice  of  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
surveyors  of  the  highways  and  scavengers,  the 
first  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  of 


St.  Martin  shortly  after  the  consecration  of  St. 
Anne’s  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  West¬ 
minster  Court  of  Burgesses  was  to  appoint  con¬ 
stables  and  beadles  and  make  rules  for  watch  and 
ward.32  The  provisions  in  the  Act  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  church  are  described  on  page  259. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  parish  and 
vestry  depended  upon  the  completion  of  the 
church.  From  1678  to  1684  nothing  is  known 
about  the  progress  of  this  work,  but  on  30  April 
1685  Bishop  Compton  established  a  twelve-man 
commission  to  be  ‘supervisors  of  and  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  said  church’,  and  recommended  that  if 
there  were  not  enough  money  for  the  church,  the 
commissioners  should  seek  statutory  power  ‘to 
raise  money  of  the  Inhabitants  and  Owners’ 
within  the  future  parish.33  Shortly  afterwards  the 
commissioners  decided  to  act  on  the  bishop’s 
advice  and  on  3  June  1685  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  gave  leave  for  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  to 
‘build’  the  church  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants.34 
The  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  27  June.35 

The  Act  directed  the  bishop  within  thirty 
days  to  appoint  thirty  ‘of  the  best  and  most  dis¬ 
creet  Inhabitants  in  the  said  Precinct’  to  complete 
the  church,  and  after  its  consecration  to  be 
(together  with  the  rector  and  churchwardens)  the 
vestrymen  of  the  new  parish,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  as  they  occurred.36  On  8  July  1685 
Compton  appointed  this  second  commission,37 
which  on  21  March  1685/6,  the  date  of  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  church,38  became  the  Select  Vestry 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  f 

In  March  1 741/2  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square,  St.  James,  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  all  of  which  were 
governed  by  Select  Vestries,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  protesting  against  the 
‘managing  the  Affairs  of  the  said  Parishes,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  and  without  the  Knowledge  and  Con¬ 
currence  of,  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants.’39  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  Select  Vestries 
was  refused.40  At  St.  Anne’s,  however,  the  re¬ 
formers  did  not  give  up,  and  on  24  January  1 743 / 
4,  when  the  Select  Vestry  was  holding  a  meet- 


*  It  is  interesting'  to  note  that  as  late  as  1610,  when  Lady  Susan  Maynard  agreed  to  pay  ten  shillings  to  the  poor  of  St. 
Martin’s  for  the  extinction  of  Lammas  common  rights  over  her  property  in  St.  Martin’s  Field,  she  also  offered  to  pay  ten 
shillings  to  the  poor  of  St.  Margaret’s.25 

f  The  church-building  aspects  of  the  Acts  of  1678  and  1685,  and  of  the  two  commissions  of  the  latter  year,  are  described 
on  pages  258-60,  where  the  names  of  the  commissioners  are  listed. 
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ing  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death,  ‘several  other 
Inhabitants  of  this  Parish  came  into  the  said 
Vestry  Room  and  opposed  their  proceeding  to  an 
Election,  asserting  that  there  was  no  Select 
Vestry  legally  Constituted  .  .  .  but  that  all  parish 
Business  there  ought  to  be  done  in  an  open  or 
General  Vestry’.  The  vestrymen  decided  to 
seek  counsel’s  opinion.41  What  happened  next  is 
not  clear — many  years  later  the  vestry  clerk  stated 
that  ‘certain  inhabitants  entered  the  vestry- room, 
and  turned  out  the  gentlemen  who  were  acting  as 
select  vestrymen,  and  burnt  their  books’42 — but 
by  21  May  1744  an  Open  Vestry,  at  which  all 
ratepayers  could  attend,  had  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  parish.43 

This  Open  Vestry  survived  until  1855.  Polls 
at  which  all  ratepayers  (including  female  rate¬ 
payers*)  were  entitled  to  vote  were  frequently 
held,  usually  for  the  appointment  of  parish 
officers,  but  (although  some  1,400  persons  were 
qualified  to  attend  and  vote)  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  were  said  in  1829  to  have  been  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner.42  After  1818  both  the 
polls  and  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  under  the  system  of  plural 
voting  established  by  the  Act  of  that  year46  for  the 
regulation  of  parish  vestries,42  but  the  vestry  of 
St.  Anne  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Act  of  181947 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  Select  Vestries 
for  the  management  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.48 
Hobhouse’s  Act  of  1831  for  the  better  regulation 
of  vestries  was  not  adopted  at  St.  Anne’s.49 

The  Act  of  1 855  which  established  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  provided  that  the  vestry 
of  St.  Anne  should  in  future  consist  of  the  rector, 
two  churchwardens  and  twenty-four  vestrymen, 
the  latter  to  be  elected  by  all  ratepayers  who  had 
been  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  at  least 
one  year.  The  Act  also  provided  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  St.  Clement  Danes, 
the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Rolls,  which  together  were  to  form  the  Board  of 


Works  for  the  Strand  District.  The  members  of 
the  board  were  to  be  elected  by  the  constituent 
vestries  and  liberties.50 

'The  main  functions  of  these  local  boards  were 
the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  the 
maintenance  of  sewers  (other  than  main  sewers) 
and  the  making  of  minor  street  improvements. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  London  Government 
Act  of  1 899  all  the  vestries  and  district  boards  of 
works  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  powers  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  twenty-eight  newly  established 
metropolitan  borough  councils,  of  which  the 
Westminster  City  Council  was  one.51 

Watch  ing 

The  history  of  the  parish  watch-house  is 
described  on  page  276.  Until  1736  the  parish 
beadles  and  the  unpaid  constables  had  been 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
but  this  arrangement  had  proved  inadequate,  and 
by  five  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  between  1734 
and  1736  all  the  parishes  of  Westminster  except 
St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand  ob¬ 
tained  power  to  raise  a  watch  rate  and  employ 
watchmen  to  guard  the  streets  by  night.  One 
of  these  Acts,  passed  in  1736,  recited  that  the 
beadles  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  had  proved  to  be 
‘of  great  charge  and  little  use’  and  that  the  method 
of  raising  money  to  pay  them  had  ‘been  also  pre¬ 
carious  and  unwarrantable’.  The  Act  therefore 
authorized  the  vestry  to  appoint  watchmen  and 
pay  them  out  of  a  watch  rate  not  exceeding  six¬ 
pence  in  the  pound.52  In  1739  there  were  six 
constables,  four  beadles  and  twenty  watchmen.53 

In  1829  the  parish  watch  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Commissioners  of 
Metropolitan  Police. 

Paving,  Cleansing  and 
Lighting 

An  Act  of  1762  established  commissioners  for 
paving,  cleansing  and  lighting  the  streets  of 


*  It  appears  that  female  ratepayers  could  and  did  vote  at  parish  polls.  In  January  1788  a  vestry  meeting  (at  which  twenty- 
six  men  were  present)  was  held  to  appoint  a  new  organist  for  the  parish  church.  One  of  the  four  candidates  was  a  woman, 
and  before  the  vestry  made  its  choice  ‘A  Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  women  be  not  permitted  to  vote  at  the  ensu¬ 
ing  Election  for  Organist’.  This  was  evidently  an  innovation,  for  the  vestry  resolved  ‘that  the  Election  be  carried  on  in  the 
usual  wav’.  By  a  show  of  hands  the  all-male  vestry  then  chose  the  female  candidate,  but  the  defeated  faction  demanded  a 
poll,  at  which  the  female  candidate  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  a  total  of  696  votes  being  cast — an  unusually  large 
number.41  At  the  next  poll,  held  in  December  1790  for  the  election  of  a  vestry  clerk,  ‘A  Motion  was  made  and  Seconded 
that  Widows  and  Single  women  being  House  holders  shall  be  permitted  to  Vote  at  the  ensuing  Election’,  and  this  was 
apparently  passed.  At  the  poll  801  votes  were  cast.45  Although  women  evidently  did  vote  at  polls,  there  is  no  record  of  their 
attending  meetings  of  the  Open  Vestry. 
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Westminster  and  certain  adjoining  parishes.54 
Bv  an  Act  of  1771  the  Westminster  Paving 
Commissioners’  powers  were  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished,  each  vestry  being  authorized  to  elect  a 
committee  to  supervise  newly  paved  streets, 
except  the  so-called  ‘optional’  streets  where  the 
occupants  preferred  to  remain  under  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners.55  In  1783  another  Act 
transferred  the  sole  power  to  pave,  clean  and  light 
all  the  streets  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  (including 
the  optional  streets)  to  a  twenty-one-man  com¬ 
mittee  whose  members  were  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled.  There 
were  also  ten  trustees,  who  had  to  have  an  estate 
worth  at  least  £300  per  annum,  or  personalty  of 
at  least  ,£  10,000,  and  who  were  to  supervise  the 
committee.56  The  streets  were  maintained  under 
this  Act  until  1855,  when  responsibility  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Strand 
District. 

The  Origin  of  the  Name 
Soho 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
Soho  as  ‘an  Anglo-French  hunting  call,  probably 
of  purely  exclamatory  origin’,  and  cites  examples 
of  this  usage  from  the  early  fourteenth  century 
onwards.  The  first  known  use  of  Soho  as  a  place- 
name  in  this  locality  occurs  in  1636,  as  a  heading 
in  a  list  of  ratepayers  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields.57  In  October  1641  Anna  Clerke,  ‘a 
lewd  woman’,  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
after  ‘threteninge  to  burne  the  houses  at  So:ho’,58 
and  in  September  1642  William  Colley,  yeoman, 
was  accused  of  using  foul  language  against  Noah 
Cliffe,  one  of  the  parish  constables,  and  of 
‘threateninge  to  burne  the  houses  at  Sohoe’. 
In  the  same  month  John  Walker,  yeoman,  was 
arrested  by  Cliffe  for  ‘quarrellinge  at  3  of  the 
clocke  in  the  night  at  Soho’.59 

A  parliamentary  survey  of  Crown  lands  made 
in  1650  describes  ‘the  severall  tenements  situate 
at  a  place  called  So:ho’  and  makes  it  clear  that 
they  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  modern  Wardour 
Street  and  extended  from  Oxford  Street  south¬ 
ward  to  Bourchier  Street.  The  southernmost  of 
these  houses,  evidently  at  or  near  the  north  corner 


of  Wardour  and  Bourchier  Streets,  was  built  of 
brick  and  tile  and  was  valued  at  four  pounds 
per  annum.  It  contained  three  rooms  below 
stairs,  a  chamber  and  garret  above,  and  was 
‘commonly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of 
So:ho’.60 

The  field  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  side  of  the 
modern  Wardour  Street  was  known  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  as  Doghouse  Close,61  and  although 
no  evidence  of  a  canine  association  has  been  found, 
it  is  evident  that  hunting  took  place  over  the  lands 
to  the  west  of  Wardour  Street.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  used  periodic¬ 
ally  to  inspect  the  water  conduits,  including  that 
leading  ‘from  the  Town  of  Tyburn  [i.e.,  Maryle- 
bone]  by  Pipes  of  Lead  into  the  City’.  An 
account  of  one  such  expedition,  in  1562,  records 
that  ‘the  Lord  Mayor  .  .  .  Aldermen,  and  many 
worshipful  Persons,  and  divers  of  the  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  the  twelve  Companies,  rid  to  the 
Conduit  Heads  for  to  see  them,  after  the  old 
Custom:  And,  afore  Dinner,  they  hunted  the 
Hare,  and  killed  her,  and  thence  to  Dinner  at  the 
Head  of  the  Conduit  [at  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
banqueting  house,  formerly  on  the  site  of  Strat¬ 
ford  Place].  There  was  a  good  Number,  enter¬ 
tained  with  good  Cheer  by  the  Chamberlain. 
And,  after  Dinner,  they  went  to  Hunting  the  Fox. 
There  was  a  great  Cry  for  a  Mile;  and,  at  length, 
the  Hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles’s. 
Great  Hallowing  at  his  Death,  and  Blowing  ol 
Horns:  And  thence  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  all  his 
Company,  rode  through  London  to  his  Place  in 
Lombard-street’ . 6  2 

This  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  1630’s  and 
40’s  the  name  Soho  denoted  a  particular  house  or 
group  of  houses,  probably  at  the  north  corner  of 
Wardour  and  Bourchier  Streets,  and  was  soon 
used  to  describe  the  range  of  adjoining  houses 
extending  as  far  north  as  Oxford  Street.*  By  the 
1680’s  the  northern  part  of  the  street  was  also 
known  as  Wardour  Street  (from  Edward  War¬ 
dour,  who  owned  ground  on  the  west  side),  but 
the  short  stretch  between  Meard  and  Old  Comp¬ 
ton  Streets  is  marked  on  Rocque’s  map  of  1746 
(Plate  4)  as  ‘Old  Soho’.  This  name  was  used 
by  the  rate  collectors  until  1841,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  Wardour  Street.  Possibly  the  house 
described  in  1 650  as  ‘commonly  called  or  knowne 


*  The  use  of  the  name  Piccadilly  provides  a  close  analogy.  Piccadilly  or  Piccadilly  Hall,  first  recorded  in  1614,  denoted 
either  one  house  or  a  small  group  of  houses,  but  by  1627  it  denoted  the  surrounding  locality  and  later  a  whole  street.63 
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by  the  name  of  So: ho’  was  an  inn  used  as  a 
hunting  rendezvous.* 

In  common  parlance  Soho  now  denotes  the 
large  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Charing  Cross  Road,  on  the  south 
by  Leicester  Square  and  Coventry  Street,  and 
on  the  west  by  Regent  Street;  it  thus  includes  part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James  as  well  as  almost  all  of 
St.  Anne’s.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  was  known  as  Soho  Fields,  and  after  the 
completion  of  building  development  here  this 


area  was  often  referred  to  as  Soho.  But  the  parish 
was  referred  to  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
as  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  although  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century  the  church  was  some¬ 
times  called  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  presumably  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  original  area  of  Soho.  Bv 
1829  the  parish  was  also  being  called  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho,42  and  ten  years  later  Soho  was  described  as 
‘an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  occupied  by  numer¬ 
ous  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester- 
fields,  up  to  Oxford-street,  and  abutting  on 
Golden-square  on  the  western  side’.65 


*  It  mav  be  noted  that  the  Soho  district  of  Birmingham  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  former  hunting  ground.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  1761  as  ‘Soho  warren’  and  possessed  an  inn  with  a  sign-board  depicting  a  hunt,  with  the  word  ‘Soho’  issuing  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  huntsman.64 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Development  of  Soho  Fields 


Th  e  area  shown  on  fig.  2  belonged  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Master  of  the  Hospital 
of  Burton  Saint  Lazar  as  custodian  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Giles.  In  1536  these  lands, 
described  as  pasture  in  St.  Giles’s  Field  in  the 
township  of  St.  Giles,  and  other  lands  outside  the 
area  covered  by  this  volume,  were  surrendered  by 
the  Hospital  to  the  Crown  for  the  formation  of  the 
Bailiwick  of  St.  James.1 

On  19  July  1606  James  I  leased  the  area  shown 
on  fig.  2  together  with  other  lands  elsewhere,  to 
Francis  Bristowe  for  forty  years,2  and  in  1627 
Charles  I,  at  the  nomination  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  granted  the  same  lands  to  James 
Elliott  and  William  Loving  for  thirty-one  years 
from  the  expiry  of  the  forty-year  term. 3  The  whole 
of  the  Bailiwick  of  St.  James  was  subsequently 
given  by  Charles  I  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  as 
part  of  her  jointure,  and  on  27  March  1661  she 
and  her  trustees  granted  the  lands  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  others  elsewhere  within  the  Baili¬ 
wick,  to  the  trustees  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of 
St.  Albans,  for  twenty-one  years  from  Michael¬ 
mas  1 660. 4  In  1672  the  surviving  trustees  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  (who  had  died  in  1669), 
by  authority  of  a  warrant  directed  to  them  by 
Charles  1 1,  extended  St.  Albans’s  interest  for 
thirty-three  years  from  Michaelmas  1681 — i.e., 
to  Michaelmas  1714.  In  September  1674 
Charles  II  granted  St.  Albans  a  final  twenty- 
year  extension,  prolonging  his  term  to  Michael¬ 
mas  1734.  The  area  shown  on  fig.  2  was  then 
described  as  twenty-two  acres  of  land  divided 
into  several  parcels  and  called  Kemp’s  Field  and 
Bunch’s  Close.4*  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two 
acres  was  often  referred  to  as  Soho  Fields,  and  this 
name  is  used  hereafter. 

In  1650  the  area  discussed  in  this  chapter  was 


described  as  three  parcels  of  pasture  ground.  No 
buildings  are  mentioned,  but  one  of  the  more 
northerly  pieces  was  dug  for  brick-earth.  They 
were  valued  at  £60  I2r.  6 d.  per  annum.5  No 
buildings  are  shown  on  Faithorne  and  Newcourt’s 
map  of  1658  (Plate  ib).f 

On  28  August  1673  St.  Albans  and  his 
trustees  leased  nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  acres 
to  Joseph  Girle  of  St.  Marylebone,  described  as  a 
brewer,  for  thirty-one  years  from  19  July  1677, 
when  the  lease  granted  in  1627  to  Elliott  and 
Loving  would  expire.9  The  rent  reserved  was 
£3  8r.  6 d.,  but  Girle  paid  £1,500  for  the  lease.10 
The  remaining  three  acres  were  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Soho  Fields,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Hedge  Lane  (now  Wardour  Street)  and  on  the 
south  by  the  highway  later  King  Street  and  now 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.  On  1  July  1674  St.  Albans 
and  his  trustees  leased  the  eastern  part  of  these 
three  acres  to  trustees  for  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields.9 

In  September  1674  St.  Albans’s  own  interest 
in  Soho  Fields  was  extended  from  Michaelmas 
1714  to  Michaelmas  1734  (see  above),  and 
shortly  afterwards,  on  29  January  1675/6,  he 
and  his  trustees  extended  Girle’s  term  from  19 
July  1708  to  19  July  1730.  This  latter  grant, 
for  which  Girle  paid  £833,  also  included  the 
western  part  of  the  three  acres  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Soho  Fields.11 

As  well  as  his  brewhouse,  Joseph  Girle  had  a 
house  at  Westbourne  Green  and  also  owned  lands 
and  houses  in  St.  Marylebone.12  Probably  these 
lands  yielded  brick-earth  and  Girle  joined  to  his 
other  activities  the  supply  of  bricks  to  builders.13 
His  object  in  paying  St.  Albans  two  large  sums 
for  the  two  leases  of  Soho  Fields  was  to  develop 
the  area  for  building  as  soon  as  the  leases  to 
Elliott  and  Loving  expired  on  19  July  1677,  an^ 


*  The  application  of  these  names  to  the  whole  area,  although  subsequently  carried  over  into  later  title-deeds,  was  perhaps  a 
loose  designation,  and  the  names  had  probably  been  applied  originally  to  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  where  Kemp’s 
Field  (in  1650  called  Campe’s  Close)5  is  shown  on  a  plan  of  1676  (Plate  8b).  Bunch’s  Close  is  not  shown  on  that  plan.  It 
was  sometimes  referred  to  as  if  identical  with  ‘Teage’s  Field’6  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  evidently  lain  within  the 
western  part  of  the  area  marked  in  1676  as  Kemp’s  Field:  in  1587  the  tenant  was  a  William  Bunch.7 

f  In  that  year  a  small  piece  of  ground,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  area,  perhaps  near  the  present  site  of  the  Palace  Theatre, 
was  leased  to  a  labourer  with  liberty  for  him  to  dig  for  gravel  and  sand.  Kemp’s  Field,  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  this 
ground,  was  described  as  pasture  land.  The  ground  leased  was  said  to  be  ‘where  the  brest  workes  lately  stood’,  presumably 
with  reference  to  a  fortification  raised  during  the  Civil  War.8 


Fig.  2.  Soho  Fields,  plan.  Co-extensive  with  the  Portland  estate  except  for  the  five  areas  indicated.  Based  on  the 

Ordnance  Survey,  1869-74 
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on  21  November  1676  he  obtained  letters 
patent  granting  him  ‘full  and  free  lycence,  power 
and  authority’  to  build  in  Soho  Fields  ‘such  and  soe 
many’  houses  and  other  buildings  as  he  should 
‘from  time  to  time  thinke  fitt’.14  The  grant,  to 
which  a  plan  of  the  area  was  attached15  (Plate 
8b),  stipulated  that  the  houses  should  be  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  that  proper  drainage  should  be 
provided,  but  no  conditions  controlling  the  street 
layout  were  imposed.14  * 

On  6  April  1 6 77  Girle  granted  ‘the  benefit  and 
advantage’  of  the  letters  patent  to  Richard  Frith, 
citizen  and  bricklayer,  to  whom  he  also  on  the 
same  day  granted  a  lease  of  Soho  Fields.  Frith’s 
term  was  for  fifty-three  and  a  quarter  years,  from 
Lady  Day  1677  to  Midsummer  1730  (i.e.,  for  the 
whole  of  Girle’s  own  term  save  the  last  twenty- 
five  days)  at  a  rent  of  £300  for  the  first  year  and 
thereafter  at  £400  per  annum.  There  was  also  a 
proviso  that  if  Frith  paid  Girle  ,£4,000  on  25 
March  1679,  plus  the  rent  then  due,  Girle  would 
convey  to  Frith  his  rights  in  the  rest  of  the  rent 
(thus  in  effect  cancelling  it).  He  would  also  convey 
to  Frith  his  rights  in  the  last  twenty-five  days  of 
his  term.  Subsequently,  on  7  August  1677 ,  St. 
Albans  and  his  trustees  leased  Soho  Fields  direct 
to  Frith  for  three  and  a  half  years  from  19  July 
1  730  (the  date  of  expiry  of  Girle’s  term).9 

On  the  following  day,  8  August  1677,  the 
trustees  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
assigned  their  eastern  portion  of  the  three  acres  at 
the  south-west  corner  ot  Soho  Fields  to  Frith, 
who,  together  with  Girle,  assigned  in  exchange  to 
the  trustees  the  western  portion  of  this  ground 
and  a  site  on  the  west  side  of  Hog  Lane  (later 
Crown  Street,  now  Charing  Cross  Road).10 
The  former  became  the  site  of  St.  Anne’s  Church 
(described  in  Chapter  x)  and  the  latter  the  site 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  St.  Martin’s  almshouses 
(Chapter  xi).  Thus  Frith  was  possessed  of  lease¬ 
hold  interests  in  the  whole  of  Soho  Fields  (except 
these  two  small  sites)  ending  on  1 9  January  1733 / 
4,  but  with  a  break  of  twenty-five  days  in  1730. 
To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  final  term  of 
three-and-a-half  years  and  disencumber  the 
estate  of  a  large  rent  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  Frith  to  raise  ,£4,000  payable  to  Girle  by 
March  1679.! 


The  four  men  primarily  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  development  in  Soho  Fields  in  the  years 
immediately  after  1677  were  Frith  and  Cadogan 
Thomas,  both  large-scale  building  entrepreneurs, 
and  William  Pym  and  Benjamin  Hinton,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  financial  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Frith  was  a  member  of  the  Tylers’  and 
Bricklayers’  Company  and  in  the  1670’s  and 
1680’s  carried  on  building  operations  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  London  on  a  very  large  scale. 
In  1673  he  built  two  houses  at  the  corner  of  St. 
James’s  Street  and  Cleveland  Row,  and  between 
1673  and  1675  he  bought  three  building  sites  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  where  he  had  a  temporary  lien 
on  a  fourth.17  From  1677  to  about  1682  he  was 
probably  mainly  engaged  in  the  development  of 
Soho  Fields,  which  was  in  area  his  largest  specula¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  concerned  with 
Cadogan  Thomas  in  building  on  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Leicester  House  (see  page  460),  and  with 
Thomas  and  Pym  he  was  also  working  in  the 
area  of  Arlington  and  Bennet  Streets.18  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1683  he  was,  again  with  Thomas,  one  of  a 
syndicate  which  redeveloped  the  site  of  Clarendon 
House  as  Dover,  Albemarle  and  Old  Bond 
Streets.19  He  also  built  houses  in  Brooke  Build¬ 
ings,  Greville  Street,  Holborn,20  held  land  with 
Cadogan  Thomas  in  Hampden  Garden,  which 
formed  part  of  the  site  of  Downing  Street,21  and 
probably  worked  in  Bow  Street.22 

Frith  appears  to  have  been  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  as  early  as  1680, 9  and  about  that  time  was 
said  to  be  ‘declined  in  his  Estate’.23  A  few  years 
later  he  was  in  prison,  probably  for  debt,  and  he 
eventually  died,  still  in  debt,  in  1695,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Clement  Danes.24 

Cadogan  Thomas  is  variously  described  as  of 
London,  merchant,9  or  of  Lambeth,  timber 
merchant.  His  association  with  Frith  appears  to 
have  started  in  the  spring  of  1679  when  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  development  of  Soho  Fields,10 
and  it  was  continued  elsewhere  in  the  early  1 68o’s. 
Thomas  was  described  as  ‘a  great  trader  and  dealer 
by  way  of  merchandise  in  buying  and  selling  of 
timber  deale  boards  and  other  commodityes  for 
building’,  and  ‘a  great  undertaker  and  improver 
of  buildings’.25  In  Soho  Fields  he  supplied  Frith 
with  many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  build- 


*  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1673  a  similar  royal  licence  for  the  development  of  the  site  of  Golden  Square  had  contained  a 
plan  for  the  layout  of  that  area.16 

7  So  far  as  is  known,  for  the  nine  months  or  so  from  19  January  to  Michaelmas  1734  the  leasehold  interest  reverted  to  St. 
Albans  and  his  trustees. 
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ing  materials  on  the  security  of  a  mortgage  of  the 
estate,  and  he  also  built  a  number  of  houses  there 
himself,  on  land  leased  to  him  by  Frith.11  Like 
Frith  he  too  became  involved  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  and  died  in  debt  in  January  1689/90. 24 

William  Pym,  variously  described  as  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  or 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  gentleman,  was  probably 
a  relatively  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  association 
with  Frith  and  Thomas  in  Soho  Fields  and  the 
Arlington  Street  area,  for  he  was  married  in 
1 679. 26  The  money  which  he  advanced  to 
Frith  in  1677  was  rePa*d  to  him  in  September 
1681  and  by  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
fourth  member  of  the  quartet,  Benjamin  Hinton, 
in  July  1683,  Pym  had  ceased  to  have  any  direct 
involvement  with  Frith  and  Thomas,  though 
retaining  property  in  the  area.9  He  seems  to  have 
been  equally  wary  in  his  dealings  with  them  in  the 
Arlington  Street  area,  and  no  record  of  his  ever 
having  been  financially  embarrassed  has  been 
found.18  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 7 1 6  he  was 
living  at  Nortonbury,  Hertfordshire,  and  owned 
lands  there  and  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed¬ 
fordshire  as  well  as  in  Arlington  and  Bennet 
Streets.26 

Benjamin  Hinton,  a  goldsmith  at  the  Flower- 
de-Luce  in  Lombard  Street,  who  ‘grew  into  Great 
Esteeme  and  Creditt  with  very  many  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen  and  others’,27  had  ‘very  great  dealeings 
whereby  he  not  onely  gained  great  Credit  .  .  .  but 
had  alsoe  many  great  and  considerable  debts’.28 
Hinton’s  connexion  with  the  development  of 
Soho  Fields  did  not  begin  until  1680,  when 
Cadogan  Thomas  mortgaged  ground  there  to  him 
for  £  1 6,000. 9  A  little  later  he  also  advanced 
money  to  Frith  and  Thomas  in  connexion  with 
their  work  on  the  site  of  Clarendon  House.22 
In  1682  or  1683  many  of  Hinton’s  creditors  did 
‘suddenly  and  violently  call  in  their  said  debts’,  and 
although  he  ‘did  for  severall  monethes  together 
pay  Ten  Thousands  pounds  a  day  amongest  the 
said  Creditors,  Yet  it  onely  served  to  cause 
others  ...  to  presse  the  harder’.28  At  the  time  of 
his  bankruptcy  in  July  1683  he  had  interests  in 
property  in  Southgate,  St.  James’s,  Hampden 
Garden,  Bunhill  Fields,  Greenwich,  Thames 
Street  and  several  other  places  in  or  near  London, 
as  well  as  in  Soho  Fields,  where  his  failure  had 
disastrous  financial  effects  on  the  fortunes  of 
Frith,  Thomas  and  other  builders.  In  1692/3 


Hinton  was  said  to  be  ‘dyeing  in  the  Rules  of  the 
King’s  Bench  prison’,29  but  the  proceedings  in 
his  immensely  complicated  bankruptcy  were  still 
continuing  in  1729. 30 

The  development  of  Soho  Fields  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  Girle’s  lease  to  Frith  on  6  April 
1677,  particularly  in  the  east-to-west  streets  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  fields.  Girle  had,  how¬ 
ever,  previously  granted  shorter  leases  of  part  of 
the  ground  (notably  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson's 
Close  or  Croft,  which  are  marked  on  the  plan 
attached  to  his  licence  of  1676,  Plate  8b)  to 
sub-tenants  for  agricultural  use,*  and  Frith 
therefore  did  not  yet  have  possession  of  the  whole 
area.  By  February  1677/8  he  had  ‘marked  and 
trenched  out  what  part  of  the  sayd  fields  was  in 
his  present  possession  into  streets  for  buildings’, 
and  had  tried  to  purchase  the  sub-leases  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ground.32  One  existing  tenancy, 
‘patridges’,  at  the  north-west  end  of  Old  Compton 
Street,  which  is  marked  on  the  plan  of  1676, 
seems  to  have  been  reconcilable  with  Frith’s  plans 
(see  page  193)  but  elsewhere  he  met  difficulties. 

Before  the  lease  of  Soho  Fields  had  been  granted 
to  Frith  in  April  1677,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon, 
the  famous  building  speculator,  had  unsuccess¬ 
fully  negotiated  with  Girle  for  the  grant  of  the 
lease  of  the  same  land.  When  he  saw  Frith  trench¬ 
ing  out  the  ground  for  building  Barbon  attempted 
‘to  crosse  the  designe’  by  purchasing  the  sub-leases 
of  Thomas  Cooke  and  William  Billson,  yeomen 
(in  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close)  and  of  two 
or  three  other  sub-tenants.  He  found  it  worth 
while  to  pay  Cooke  to  act  as  his  intermediary  in 
treating  with  the  others.  Frith  had  already  dug 
trenches  across  Cooke’s  and  Billson’s  ground, 
although  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  but  after  Bar¬ 
bon  had  acquired  the  sub-leases  Frith  was  com¬ 
pelled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  ‘alter  all  the 
sayd  streetes  and  trench  and  marke  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  other  part  of  the  sayd  field’.32  The 
line  of  the  street  chiefly  liable  to  alteration  from 
this  cause,  that  is,  Dean  Street,  seems,  however, 
ultimately  to  have  followed  an  uninterrupted 
course. 

The  ill-fated  measures  to  obtain  financial 
backing  for  the  development  of  Soho  Fields 
began  on  13  December  1677,  when  Frith  mort¬ 
gaged  his  lease  and  the  building  patent  to  William 
Pym  for  .£5,000, 33  which  was  subsequently 
increased  to  £6, 520. 9  In  the  spring  of  1679 


One  of  these  leases,  granted  by  Girle  on  25  March  1675  to  Thomas  Cooke,  was  for  as  long  as  thirty-one  years.31 
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Cadogan  Thomas  became  involved  when  Frith 
and  Pym  granted  him  leases  of  eight  houses, 
probably  still  unfinished,  which  he  had  built  at 
the  north  end  of  the  east  side  of  Greek  Street. 
Thomas’s  capital  outlay  was  provided  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hinton,  to  whom  Thomas  mortgaged  the 
eight  houses  for  .£1,600. 10 

Meanwhile  Joseph  Girle,  from  whom,  as  is 
noted  above,  Frith  had  leased  the  ground  at  a 
substantial  rent,  had  died  on  1  November  1677. 
As  well  as  leasing  the  ground  to  Frith,  Girle 
had  supplied  him  with  bricks  (often  bad)  from  his 
own  land,  and  his  death  did  not  end  the  interest 
of  his  heirs  in  this  aspect  of  the  building-up  of 
Soho  Fields.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  and  executors, 
Philip  Harman,  citizen  and  draper  of  London, 
actively  maintained  the  brick-making  business, 
and  in  September  1678  Frith  and  Pym  arranged 
(on  the  security  of  the  lease  of  Kemp’s  Field) 
to  buy  bricks  from  Girle’s  executors  up  to  the 
value  of  £2,000. 34  By  the  autumn  of  1679  the 
bricks  had  been  delivered  and  paid  for.9  But 
Pym  was  ‘desirous  to  unclogg  the  premisses’  of  the 
rent  of  £400  per  annum  payable  to  Girle’s  heirs.33 
As  has  been  seen,  Girle’s  lease  to  Frith  of  6  April 
1677  had  provided  that  by  the  payment  of  £4,000 
the  rent  could  be  redeemed  and  the  final  twenty- 
five  days  of  Girle’s  term  from  St.  Albans  pur¬ 
chased,  thus  providing  Frith  with  continuity  of 
tenure  to  January  1733/4.  The  date  for  pay¬ 
ment  had  been  March  1679.  In  September, 
however,  Frith  and  Pym  obtained  the  redemption 
and  purchase  by  the  payment  of  this  sum,  partly 
by  the  sale  of  the  ground  rents  of  certain  houses 
on  the  estate  to  Girle’s  executors.35  One  of  these 
houses  was  No.  2  Soho  Square;  the  others, 
which  were  ‘called  Blackmore  Pyle  and  Cheynyes 
Pile’,36  were  probably  in  Old  Compton  Street  and 
Greek  Street.* 

In  1679  and  1680  Frith  and  Pym  granted  a 
number  of  leases  to  Thomas  of  houses  which  the 
latter  had  built  on  the  west,  north  and  south 
sides  of  Soho  Square.11  Frith  became  indebted 


to  Thomas  for  building  materials  supplied  by 
the  latter,  who  by  September  1680  had  himself 
become  indebted  to  Benjamin  Hinton  for 
£16, 960. 9 

In  1679  Frith’s  interest  in  Cooke’s  Croft  and 
Billson’s  Close  was  sold  to  Pym’s  father-in-law, 
Henry  Crosse  of  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell, 
gentleman.  Crosse  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Pym, 
to  whom  these  parcels  of  ground  were  conveyed 
in  February  1682/3. 39  Pym  thus  obtained,  like 
Girle’s  executors,  property  in  the  area  which  was 
to  remain  to  him  after  the  other  early  developers 
had  failed.f 

Pym’s  involvement  with  Frith  and  Thomas 
ended  in  September  1681,  when  he  sold  his 
interest  as  mortgagee  in  Soho  Fields  to  Benjamin 
Hinton  for  £7,1 65. 9  His  property  in  Cooke’s 
Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  was,  however,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  sale.6  It  is  likely  that  Pym  also 
re-acquired  an  interest  in  other  parts  of  Soho 
Fields  from  Frith,  for  in  1691  the  ground  rents 
of  houses  in  (Old)  Compton  Street  and  Milk 
(now  Bourchier)  Street  were  said  to  be  payable 
to  him.46 

On  24  March  1682/3  Pym  leased  the  greater 
part  of  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  to 
George  Bradbury,  esquire,  for  a  term  of  forty- 
six  years  expiring  on  Lady  Day  1729,  at  a  rent  of 
£i4per  annum.  Bradbury,  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  subsequently  a  judge  of  some  note, 
was  acting  in  trust  for  Nicholas  Barbon  (who  had 
previously  possessed  himself  of  the  sub-leases), 
and  covenanted  ‘to  build  thereon  substantially’.47 
This  estate  consisted  of  a  large  parcel  on  the  west 
side  of  Dean  Street  (including  almost  all  of 
Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  on  that  side  of 
the  street)  and  a  very  much  smaller  one  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Pitt  family  and  is  described  in 
Chapter  ix. 

In  1684  Pym  leased  part  of  Cooke’s  Croft 
and  Billson’s  Close  on  the  east  side  of  Dean  Street 
to  the  building  speculator,  Isaac  Symball,48 


*  In  1686  a  Michael  Cheyney  informed  the  Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers  that  he  had  repaired  a  grate  over  the 
common  sewer  against  the  Blackamoore’s  Head  tavern  in  Old  Compton  Street  and  Greek  Street,37  and  he  and  others  called 
Cheyne  owned  houses  at  the  north-east  corner  of  these  streets  in  1701. 3 8 

f  Henry  Crosse’s  son  Johnshall  was  an  associate  of  Pym’s  in  the  development  of  the  Arlington  Street  area  in  the  1680’s.18 
Other  members  of  the  Crosse  family  occur  at  this  period  as  trustees  in  Soho  Fields  for  Pym  and  also  for  Girle’s  executors,40 
and  as  lessors  of  sites  in  the  area.41  One,  Thomas  Crosse  (d.  1712),  was  evidently  a  brewer  in  Clerkenwell.42  Another 
Thomas  Crosse  (later  Sir  Thomas  Crosse,  baronet,  d.  1738  in  Westminster),  who  was  also  evidently  a  brewer,43  was  a 
trustee  for  the  Arlington  Street  estate,44  and  subsequently  took  leases  of  a  number  of  sites  in  the  southern  part  of  Soho 
Fields  from  the  Portland  family  in  the  1720’s  and  1730’s.  Another  Portland  lessee  of  sites  adjacent  to  Sir  Thomas’s  was  a 
Henry  Crosse,  joiner.45 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


and  himself  retained  another  plot.49  Other 
property  on  the  east  side  of  Dean  Street  he  had 
leased  back  to  Frith  at  an  unknown  date:  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  was  in  Cooke’s  Croft 
and  Billson’s  Close  or  was  the  ground  to  the  south 
of  them  which  by  1682  had  evidently  passed  to 
Frith’s  brother  Matthew,  also  a  bricklayer.50 

In  September  1681  Frith  and  Thomas  owed 
Hinton  over  £30, 000, 9  and  the  latter’s  bankruptcy 
in  July  1683  involved  them  in  ruin  too.  Hinton’s 
estate  in  Soho  Fields  passed  to  three  of  his  creditors, 
John  Hill,  Obadiah  Sedgewick  and  George 
Sittwell,  all  of  London,  merchants,  who  were  to 
administer  it  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
creditors.  On  26  December  1684  Frith  and 
Thomas  assigned  all  such  rights  as  they  might 
still  possess  in  Soho  Fields  to  Hinton’s  trustees.11 
So  far  as  is  known  this  assignment  ended  Frith’s 
and  Thomas’s  connexion  with  Soho  Fields. 
Their  combined  debts  to  Hinton  then  amounted 
to  £60,000. 51  * 

At  the  time  of  Hinton’s  bankruptcy  in  July 
1683  many  houses  in  Soho  Fields  (probably  more 
than  half)54  were  still  in  course  of  erection,  and 
in  some  cases  building  work  appears  to  have 
ceased  for  a  time,  as,  for  example,  at  Monmouth 
House.  Some  houses  were  probably  completed  by 
new  building  tradesmen  working  for  new  em¬ 
ployers — No.  30  Soho  Square  is  a  case  in  point. 
Other  parts  of  the  estate  had  not  yet  been  leased 
for  building,  and  in  May  1685,  for  instance, 
the  trustees  of  Hinton’s  creditors  granted  a  lease 
of  a  large  plot  at  the  north-west  end  of  Dean 
Street,  measuring  some  five  hundred  feet  from 
north  to  south.  The  lessees  were  Edward  Roy- 
don,  turner,  and  Job  Bickerton  and  William 
Webb,  carpenters,  all  later  described  as  of  St. 
Anne’s,  and  the  rent  a  peppercorn  for  the  first 
year  and  thereafter  twenty  pounds  per  annum.55 
They  built  Carlisle  House  and  the  western  part  of 
Carlisle  Street.  But  Philip  Harman,  who  (as  has 
been  seen)  had  continued  Girle’s  brick-making 
business,  became  their  mortgagee,  and  it  was  he 


who  was  reponsible  for  the  development  of  most 
of  this  north-west  corner  of  Soho  Fields.  It 
may  be  noted  that  when  in  1685  thirty  commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
complete  St.  Anne’s  Church  and  constitute  the 
first  vestry  of  the  future  parish  Harman  was,  as  a 
resident  within  its  boundaries,  the  only  one  of 
those  who  have  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
to  be  included  in  the  commission. 

Unfortunately  the  gaps  and  imperfections  in 
the  series  of  parish  ratebooks  make  it  impossible 
to  follow  the  development  of  Soho  Fields  with 
precision.  Builder’s  work  had  already  begun  in 
the  summer  of  1677, 13  and  by  the  autumn  of 
1678  work  was  at  a  stage  that  made  Soho  Fields 
serviceable  as  the  setting,  actual  or  fictitious,  for 
an  infamous  night’s  work.  In  Prance’s  narrative 
of  the  supposed  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey  his  corpse  was  transferred  from  sedan 
chair  to  horseback  at  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
chair  left  concealed  in  ‘one  of  the  new  unfinished 
Houses’  until  the  murderers’  return  from  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill56  (see  page  280). 

The  initial  development  began  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  estate,  and  King  Street,  Romilly  (for¬ 
merly  Church)  Street  and  (Old)  Compton  Street 
appeared  in  the  1679  ratebook.  By  1683  Greek 
Street  was  the  most  and  Dean  Street  the  least 
advanced  of  the  three  main  north-to-south  streets. 
By  about  1691  almost  all  the  area,  including  Soho 
Square,  was  built,  with  the  main  exception  of  the 
north-west  end  of  Dean  Street  and  the  courts 
off  its  western  side,  which  were  built  (save  for 
Fareham  Street)  in  the  1690’s.  Manette  Street 
and  the  glebe  land  in  King  Street  were  also  built  up 
in  the  1690’s. 

In  1684  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Crown  on  the  condition  of  property 
including  Soho  Fields,  and  commented  on  the 
development  there  since  1679-80.  Soho  Fields 
had  at  that  time  been  only  half  built  but  now  ‘are 
almost  all  built  and  many  good  Houses  thereupon 
and  inhabited  by  a  great  many  persons  of  good 


*  A  ‘Mr.  Frith’  was  assessed  for  rates  in  Frith  Street  in  1684  but  not  in  the  following  year.  In  1687  Pym  brought  a 
complaint  in  Chancery  against  Richard  Frith,  because  when  Pym’s  interest  in  Soho  Fields  wras  assigned  to  Hinton’s  trustees 
in  1681  Pym’s  property  in  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close,  which  was  excluded  from  the  sale,  was  misrepresented  on  a 
plan  attached  to  the  assignment.  It  is  not  clear  why  Frith  was  thought  responsible  or  to  have  benefited  from  it.  In  any 
event  he  replied  complaisantly,  agreeing  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  by  inadvertence,  not  fraud.6 

Richard  Frith’s  brother  Matthew,  who  had  a  lease  of  an  unfinished  house  in  Dean  Street,  was  said  by  1688  to  have  ab¬ 
sconded  ‘to  Jamaica  or  to  some  other  remote  parts  beyond  the  seas’,  leaving  the  house  unfinished.42  Another  brother, 
Joseph,  was  a  ratepayer  in  Old  Compton  Street  in  1679  and  1680. 63 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  1731  and  1758  the  Portland  family  granted  leases  of  houses  in  Old  Compton  Street  to 
Thomas  Frith,  sawyer,  and  Gabriel  Frith,  upholsterer  (both  of  St.  Anne’s),  respectively.45 
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quallity’.57  In  1694  the  Surveyor  General  of 
Crown  Lands  made  a  valuation  of  the  area, 
together  with  the  hve-and-a-half  acres  of  Dog¬ 
house  Close  in  St.  James’s.  By  then  about  550 
houses  stood  on  the  1 2,200  feet  of  street  frontage, 
of  which  much  the  greater  part  must  have  been 
in  St.  Anne’s.58  The  property  was  said  to  produce 
a  revenue  (certainly  including  house  rents  as  well 
as  ground  rents)  of  £12,400  per  annum.59 

With  the  growing  number  of  houses  in  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  total  rates  payable  in  Soho  Fields  rose 
from  about  £133  in  1691  to  about  £216  in 
1697.  !721  total  was  about  £295  from 

about  715  houses. 

The  design  of  the  layout  of  the  area  has  been 
attributed  to  Gregory  King,  the  genealogist, 
map  engraver  and  statistician,  on  the  sole 
authority  of  some  autobiographical  notes  written 
by  King  and  subsequently  published  in  1793. 60 
Writing  in  the  third  person,  King  states  that  'He 
also  now  and  then  was  Employd  in  Surveying, 
particularly  Soho  Fields  whose  Streets  and 
Square  were  all  projected  by  him,  and  most  of  the 
first  Articles  for  building  thereof  drawn  up  by 
him  also’.60  No  other  reference  to  King’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  Soho  has  been  found.  His  employer 
must  have  been  Richard  Frith,  who  as  the  prime 
mover  in  the  development  of  the  area  can  be 
assumed  to  have  had  also  a  decisive  part  in  the 
design  of  its  layout.* 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  delays  described 
above,  this  layout  was  straightforward,  with  no 
perceptible  marks  of  contorted  development 
(fig.  2).  Little  if  any  sign  of  the  previous  field-  or 
property-divisions  survived.  On  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  1869-74  (Plate  6)  probably  only 
the  north-eastern,  oblique  boundary  of  Billson’s 
Close  can  be  detected,  in  an  insignificant  property- 
division  north  of  No.  21  Dean  Street.  The  lay¬ 
out  included  no  features  calling  for  comment, 
except  that  so  far  as  is  known  no  provision  was 
ever  made  for  a  market. 

In  the  development  of  his  property  it  appears 
that  Frith’s  usual  practice,  after  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  a  piece  of  ground,  was  to  mortgage  it  in 
order  to  raise  capital  for  the  purchase  of  building 


materials.  He  then  parcelled  it  out  in  plots, 
arranged  for  some  of  the  work  himself,  and  sub¬ 
contracted  the  rest  to  other  tradesmen.  The  latter 
were  either  paid  in  cash  or  by  the  grant  of  leases 
of  sites.  In  Soho  Square  and  elsewhere  these  often 
had  half-finished  houses  on  them  which  probably 
represented  Frith’s  own  work  on  the  brick  car¬ 
case.  At  least  one  builder,  John  Markham,  a 
carpenter,  represented  himself  in  a  lawsuit  as 
possessing  a  site  (probably  held  from  Frith)  upon 
which  he  determined  to  build  houses,  and  as  then 
making  mutual  agreements  with  Frith  for  the 
performance  of  the  carpenter’s  and  bricklayer’s 
work  respectively.  His  words,  however,  are  those 
of  a  disputant  with  Frith,  and  the  doubtful  history 
of  their  transaction  is  discussed  below.  Elsewhere 
Frith  paid  builders  with  the  lease  of  completed 
houses.  An  example  of  this  procedure  is  to  be 
found  in  a  Chancery  suit  brought  in  1685  by 
Nicholas  Pollentine  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
joiner,  who  stated  that  ‘haveing  so  undertaken  the 
whole  worke  he  [Frith]  did  for  ye  Carrying  on  and 
Compleateing  the  same  Employ  diverse  other 
Artificers  or  Workemen  in  their  Severall  Trades 
different  from  his  owne,  as  Carpenters  Joyners 
Glasiers  and  such  like  other  Tradesmen  as  he  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  from  tyme  to  tyme’.61 
Pollentine  had  been  thus  employed  to  do  ‘divers 
parcels  of  joiner’s  work  in  divers  buildings’.  At 
first  he  had  been  paid  in  cash,  but  later  he  worked 
‘without  any  perticular  Agreement  or  Contract 
for  any  certaine  Rate  or  price’,  and  by  October 
1682  Frith  owed  him  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
A  written  agreement  was  then  signed  whereby 
Pollentine  undertook  to  continue  working  to 
Frith’s  direction  until  the  value  of  his  services 
should  ‘amount  unto  the  purchase  of  a  Messuage 
or  tenement ...  in  King  Street’,  on  the  south  side 
of  Soho  Fields.  The  contract  was  to  be  concluded 
by  the  grant  of  a  lease  of  the  house  by  Frith  to 
Pollentine.  Some  eighteen  months  later  Frith 
granted  this  lease,  but  difficulties  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  lawsuit  arose  when  his  lawyer  refused 
to  deliver  the  lease  to  Pollentine.62 

Another  suit,  brought  in  1682  by  George 
Taylor  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  scrivener, 


*  Soho  Square  was  originally  called  Frith’s  Square  or  King’s  Square,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  latter  name 
referred  to  Gregory  King.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  King  Street  and  Greek  Street,  which  was  sometimes  misspelled 
‘Grig  Street’  or  ‘Gregg  Street’,  had  a  similar  origin.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  an  important  square  being 
named  after  one  of  Richard  Frith’s  employees,  the  statue  of  Charles  II,  which  until  1875-6  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
and  which  since  1938  has  again  stood  in  another  part  of  the  square,  provides  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  original  name. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  Soho  Street,  leading  out  of  the  north  side  of  the  square,  was  until  1884  called  Charles  Street. 
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illustrates  the  scale  of  the  ‘office  work’  which 
Frith's  operations  in  Soho  Fields  entailed.  In 
May  1679  Frith  had  employed  Taylor  to  make 
engrossments  of  the  large  number  of  leases  and 
other  legal  documents  which  were  required  at  that 
stage  of  the  development.  In  return  for  one  year’s 
legal  work  Frith  promised  to  build  Taylor  a  house, 
and  in  June  1679  assigned  him  a  plot  in  Greek 
Street  for  fifty  years,  this  ‘being  a  customary  thing 
with  him  [Frith]  to  pay  or  satisfy  other  tradesmen 
as  carpenters,  Bricklayers,  Painters,  Joiners, 
masons,  Glaziers,  and  such  other  tradesmen  in 
such  manner  of  payment  and  satisfaction  by  way 
of  Building  them  houses’.  By  November  1682 
very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  building 
of  Taylor’s  house,63  which  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Greek  Street,  probably  on  the  site  of  No.  58,  and 
the  ratebooks  record  the  site  as  still  unbuilt  upon 
in  1697. 

Only  some  of  the  building  tradesmen  who 
worked  in  Soho  Fields  in  the  early  years  under  the 
aegis  of  Frith  and  his  associates  can  be  named.* 
At  least  some  of  these  continued  to  work  in  Soho 
Fields  after  Hinton’s  bankruptcy  but  other  names 
are  then  also  encountered. J 

Of  the  builders  active  in  the  first  years  of 
development,  Richard  Campion,  a  carpenter,  and 
Augustine  Beare,  a  glazier,  are  found  working  in 
a  number  of  streets;  Alexander  Williams  and 
Martin  Heatley,  both  bricklayers,  also  worked  at 
more  than  one  site.  Campion  and  Beare  were  the 
two  first  churchwardens  of  St.  Anne’s  parish, 
and  had  been  among  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1685  to  supervise  the  completion  of  the  church. 
Both  had  worked  on  its  construction  and  it  is 
of  interest  that  Campion,  although  his  trade  is 
always  given  as  carpenter,  ‘did  performe  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Brick  Work’  at  the  church 


(see  page  259).  Campion  died  in  1691  possessed 
of  a  number  of  properties,  including  houses  in 
Soho,  St.  James’s,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.65  J 

Campion  and  Beare  (whose  widow  evidently 
owned  the  biggest  house  in  Greek  Street)  seem 
to  have  been  successful  in  their  trades.  But  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  builders  of  Soho  Fields 
could  involve  themselves  are  exemplified  in  the 
troubles  of  the  carpenter,  John  Markham.67  In 
February  and  March  1677/8  Frith  leased  to 
Markham  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Old  Comp¬ 
ton  Street  and  two  houses  in  Romilly  Street,  all 
unfinished.  I  he  terms  were  fifty  years  from 
Lady  Day  1678.  At  an  uncertain  date  before 
April  1680  Frith  also  leased  to  Markham  four 
other  houses  in  Old  Compton  Street,  and  by  the 
same  period  Markham  was  possessed  of  six  houses, 
identifiable  as  being  in  Romilly  Street  and  Frith 
Street,  which  were  probably  additional  to  those 
already  mentioned.  The  lease  of  the  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Old  Compton  Street  was  at  only  a 
peppercorn  rent,  but  at  some  or  all  of  the  other 
sites  a  ground  rent  was  reserved. 

On  receiving  the  leases  of  the  three  houses  in 
February  and  March  1677/8  Markham  entered 
into  commitments  to  William  Hall,  a  victualler. 
Markham  subsequently  claimed  that  these  were 
only  in  respect  of  food  and  drink  supplied  to  his 
workmen  and  himself.  Hall,  however,  while 
agreeing  that  he  had  supplied  victuals,  was  able  to 
show  that  in  the  same  months  of  1678  Markham 
had  mortgaged  the  leases  of  the  three  houses  to 
him,  to  secure  £ 220  needed  to  finish  the  two 
houses  in  Romilly  Street.  Markham  undertook 
to  perform  this  by  Lady  Day  1679,  when  the 
second  of  the  two  instalments  of  the  loan  was  to 
be  paid.  A  dispute  arose  when,  as  Hall  claimed, 
Markham  failed  to  complete  the  houses  or  to 


*  The  following  names  have  been  met  in  recited  title-deeds,  lawsuits,  and  other  incidental  references,  or  can  be  identified 
as  early  ratepayers  for  sites  which  they  had  probably  built  upon:  Augustine  Beare,  of  St.  Anne’s,  glazier;  John  Boniface  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  plasterer;  Richard  Campion  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter;  John  Chaplin  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter  or 
joiner ;  John  Costin,  carpenter ;  Richard  Davies,  painter ;  William  Ellison  of  St.  Anne’s,  joiner ;  Matthew  Frith  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  bricklayer;  Martin  Heatley  of  St.  Anne’s,  bricklayer;  John  Markham  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  carpenter; 
Ralph  Morris,  ?  bricklayer;13  Nicholas  Pollentine  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  joiner;  Alexander  Williams  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  bricklayer;  and  Rice  Williams,  ?  bricklayer.13  To  these  should  be  added  John  Wells,  brickmaker,13  and  Isaac 
Symball  and  Richard  Tyler  who  evidently  combined  brickmaking  with  building  activities.  Edward  Birkhead’s  name 
occurs  as  timber  merchant.81 

t  Job  Bickerton  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter;  Boniface,  carpenter;  Peter  Cottgreave  of  St.  Anne’s,  joiner;  Thomas  Farley 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Middlesex,  carpenter ;  John  Goodman  of  London,  joiner ;  Edward  Kitchener  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
joiner;  Henry  I.idgbird  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  bricklayer;  Edward  Roydon  of  St.  Anne’s,  turner;  Thomas  Stroud  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  mason  ;  Joseph  Warden,  carpenter;  William  Webb  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter;  and  Thomas  Wildman 
of  London,  joiner. 

4  He  had  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  building  on  the  York  House  estate  in  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  in  the  1670’s 
including  the  former  No.  2  Duke  Street.66 
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accept  Hall’s  bill  for  victuals  as  partial  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  loan.  In  the  autumn  of  1 679  Hall  had 
Markham  arrested.  Negotiations  between  them 
were  subsequently  reopened,  but  in  the  meantime 
Markham  became  embroiled  with  Frith  (who 
called  him  ‘a  very  troublesome  man’).  This 
dispute  related  to  the  six  houses  in  Romilly 
Street  and  Frith  Street.  Probably  their  sites  had 
originally  been  leased  to  Markham  by  Frith  or  his 
associates,  and  Markham  had  certainly  entered 
into  a  bond  to  one  of  these,  Cadogan  Thomas; 
its  significance  is  not  known  but  was  perhaps  to 
ensure  Markham’s  completion  of  his  work  on  the 
houses  by  Midsummer  1680.  Whatever  the 
circumstances  of  Markham’s  tenure,  he  represents 
himself  as  being  ‘minded  to  build’  six  houses  on 
his  property,  and  says  that  he  and  Frith  then  made 
mutual  agreements  to  perform  the  carpenter’s 
and  bricklayer’s  work  respectively.  Frith,  how¬ 
ever,  implies  that  Markham  was  merely  employed 
by  him.  In  April  1680  it  proved  necessary  for 
them  to  go  to  arbitration.  The  award  in  May  was 
that  by  Midsummer  Frith  should  provide  all  the 
materials  and  do  the  brickwork  and  tiling  at  the 
six  houses,  and  Markham  the  carpenter’s  work; 
Frith  should  pay  Markham  ^35  owed  to  him  and 
should  also  have  Markham’s  bond  to  Thomas 
delivered  to  Markham  for  cancellation.  In  fact, 
neither  party  performed  his  agreement  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other.  Frith  accused  Markham 
of  preventing  Frith’s  tiling  the  houses  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  brickwork  by  his  failure  to  perform 
the  necessary  carpenter’s  work,  and  Markham 
accused  Frith  of  causing  him  the  loss  of  £500  by 
continued  neglect  of  the  bricklayer’s  work. 
According  to  Markham,  he  had  to  employ  others 
to  perform  this,  and  being  unable  to  pay  them  his 
goods  were  seized. 

The  statements  made  in  Chancery  in  the 
dispute  of  Markham  and  Frith  do  not  mention 
Hall,  but  it  was  Hall  who,  by  August  1680,  had 
had  the  bailiff  of  Westminster  take  possession  of 
Markham’s  dwelling  house  (probably  in  Old 
Compton  or  Romilly  Streets)  and  claimed  to  have 
acquired  his  lease  of  the  three  houses  by  a  forced 
sale.  The  chronology  of  Markham’s  dispossession 
and  his  whereabouts  at  this  period  do  not  emerge 
very  clearly  from  the  conflicting  accounts  given 
in  the  two  suits,  but  it  seems  that  in  September 
1680  Hall  had  him  arrested  again  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Marshalsea  for  failing  to  pay  for  the  victuals. 
At  about  this  time  Markham  was  himself  bringing 
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suits  at  common  law  against  Frith  (partly  con¬ 
cerning  another  bond)  and  by  November,  seemingly 
freed  from  forcible  confinement,  retired  to  a 
grateful  obscurity.  In  Frith’s  words,  Markham 
had  ‘withdrawn  himselfe  into  places  where  your 
Oratour  [Frith]  cannot  without  danger  of  his  life 
or  the  lives  of  others  prosecute  him  at  Law  .  .  . 
sculkingand  absconding  himselfe  amongst  desperate 
persons  and  in  places  which  such  persons  conceive 
are  priviledged’.  Markham  admitted  only  to  ab¬ 
sconding  to  ‘secrett  places’  to  avoid  the  ‘fury  and 
vyolence’  of  Frith,  ‘a  powerfull  and  rich  man’. 
In  November,  the  houses  in  Romilly  and  Frith 
Streets  being  still  unfinished,  Frith  petitioned  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  Markham.  By 
December  Markham  was  evidently  available  once 
more  to  be  arrested  for  the  third  time,  which  he 
was,  at  the  instance  of  Hall.  He  returned  to  the 
Marshalsea,  came  out,  and  was  again  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  Hall  of  his  three  houses  in  Old 
Compton  and  Romilly  Streets,  in  January  1680/ 
81.  In  June  1681  he  petitioned  the  Court 
of  Chancery  against  Hall,  and  with  this  our 
knowledge  of  his  affairs  comes  to  an  end.  He  had 
been  listed  as  a  ratepayer  in  Romilly  Street  in  the 
ratebook  for  1679  and  in  Old  Compton  Street 
for  1 680  and  1 68 1,  but  thereafter  disappears  from 
the  lists.  Perhaps  significantly  a  William  Hall 
appears  as  ratepayer  in  Romilly  Street  in  1 683  and 
in  Old  Compton  Street  from  1685  onwards. 

Markham’s  troubles  show  how  a  builder’s 
assumption  of  commitments  greater  than  he  could 
discharge  might  leave  houses  standing  uncom¬ 
pleted.  Some  light  is  incidentally  thrown  on 
Markham’s  remuneration  of  his  own  workmen. 
He  claimed  that  his  obligations  to  Hall  for  vic¬ 
tuals  supplied  by  the  latter  were  inconsiderable  ‘in 
as  much  as  all  or  most  part  of  the  said  workmen 
and  labourers  were  paid  at  a  certain  rate  of  soe 
much  a  weeke  .  .  .  and  were  not  on  an  allowance 
of  him  the  said  John  Markham’.68 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  these  seven¬ 
teenth-century  builders  was  probably  variable 
but  for  the  most  part  not  high.  In  1694  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Crown  Lands  seems  to  have 
thought  the  houses  in  Soho  Fields  somewhat  less 
well  built  than  in  Pall  Mall  Field  in  St.  James’s.69 
The  search  books  of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’ 
Company  contain  a  number  of  references  to  the 
use  of  bad  bricks  and  mortar  by  Frith  and  others 
in  Soho  Fields  from  1677  onwards:  Girle  and 
Richard  Tyler  were  often  the  suppliers.70 
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Perhaps  for  this  reason  little  of  the  early  work 
survives.  The  original  fabric  is  probably  recog¬ 
nizable  at  only  two  or  three  houses  in  Soho  Square 
and  at  a  dozen  houses  or  so  elsewhere  in  Soho 
Fields  (chiefly  in  Frith  Street  and  Greek  Street). 
The  leases  which  could  be  granted  to  builders 
before  the  expiry  of  St.  Albans’s  head  lease  from 
the  Crown  were  never  very  long  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  area  where  development  was  delayed  until 
the  1690’s  were  sometimes  for  only  forty  years, 
and  this  may  have  occasioned  perfunctory  work. 

With  the  approach  of  the  area  to  completion  in 
the  i6go’s  the  Crown  was  petitioned  for  the 
grant  of  reversionary  interests  from  the  expiry 
of  St.  Albans’s  lease  in  1734.  Such  a  request  was 
made  in  1690  by  the  Whig  politician,  John 
Grubham  Howe,  vice-chamberlain  to  the 
Queen,71  and  in  1695  by  the  second  Duke  of 
Ormond,  but  neither  was  successful.72  In  1697 
and  1698,  however,  two  separate  reversionary 
interests  from  1734  were  acquired  from  the 
Crown.  In  1697  t^le  Part  °f  Cooke’s  Croft  and 
Billson’s  Close  previously  leased  to  Bradbury 
and  Barbon  was  acquired  by  Thomas  (‘Governor’) 
Pitt  under  a  reversionary  lease  from  the  Crown 


expiring  in  1833.  This  part  of  Soho  Fields,  in 
and  adjacent  to  Dean  Street,  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  about  1734,  and  its  history  as  the 
Pitt  estate  is  discussed  in  Chapter  ix:  the  Crown 
disposed  of  the  freehold  to  various  purchasers 
between  1 830  and  1833.  In  1 698  the  greater  part 
of  Soho  Fields  (excluding  the  Pitt  estate  and  the 
sites  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  churchyard  and 
glebe,  the  Greek  Church  and  St.  Martin’s  alms¬ 
houses,  and  Monmouth  House)  was  granted  as  a 
freehold  in  reversion  from  1734  to  William 
Bentinck,  first  Earl  of  Portland  (see  fig.  1  on 
page  21).  The  rebuilding  that  took  place 
gradually  around  the  1730’s  was  neither  complete 
nor  (seemingly)  systematic,  but  it  was  extensive, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  pre-nineteenth- 
century  buildings  described  in  Chapters  iv-viii 
are  rebuildings  under  Portland  ownership  of 
houses  originally  built  in  Soho  Fields  by  Frith  and 
his  associates  or  supplanters.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  the  Portland  estate  in  Soho  was  broken 
up  and  virtually  all  of  it  disposed  of  by  sale  to  a 
large  number  of  purchasers.  The  general  history 
of  the  estate  is  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Portland  Estate  in  Soho  Eields 


In  1698  the  first  Earl  of  Portland  was  granted 
by  the  King  the  freehold  of  most  of  Soho 
Fields  and  of  a  smaller  piece  of  ground  in  St. 
James’s  parish,  in  reversion  from  1734.  The 
Portland  family  owned  the  estate  until  a  period  of 
sales  commencing  in  the  1790’s.  Under  Portland 
ownership  most  of  the  area  was  rebuilt,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  1720’s  and  1730’s.  The  original 
layout  was  not  altered,  and  the  rebuilding,  al¬ 
though  extensive,  did  not  amount  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  controlled  redevelopment  of  the  estate. 

The  grant  of  the  reversionary  freehold  to 
William  I  I  I’s  favourite,  William  Bentinck, 
first  Earl  of  Portland,  was  in  preparation  in 
December  1697,  shortly  before  the  Earl’s 
departure  for  France  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Louis  XIV.  In  the  previous  year  Portland  had 
bought  for  £24,5 1 1  a  large  number  of  fee  farm 
rents  belonging  to  the  Crown.1  This  purchase 
proved  to  be  invalid,  and  in  December  1697  it 
was  decided  to  grant  him  in  recompense  the 
reversionary  freehold  of  most  of  Soho  Fields  and  of 
a  detached  piece  of  ground,  Brown’s  or  Doghouse 
Close,  on  the  west  side  of  Wardour  Street  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster.*  Five  pieces  of 
ground  in  Soho  Fields  were  excepted  out  of  the 
grant  (see  figs.  1  and  2  on  pages  21  and  28). 
These  were  the  site  of  St.  Anne’s  Church, 
churchyard  and  glebe  (which  had  been  made  over 
in  perpetuity  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  and  the  rector  of  St.  Anne’s  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1678),  the  site  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  St.  Martin’s  almshouses  (granted  as  freehold 
by  the  Crown  in  1684  to  a  trustee  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin),  the  site  of  Monmouth  House 
(leased  by  the  Crown  in  1688  to  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  from  1734  to  1786),  and  the  two 
pieces  of  ground  in  Dean  Street  which  had 
recently,  in  1697,  been  leased  by  the  Crown  to 
Thomas  Pitt  from  1734  to  1833.  The  reversion 
of  the  Portland  estate  was  to  become  effectual  at 
Michaelmas  1734,  when  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans’s 
leasehold  interest  in  Soho  Fields  expired.  A  rent 
charge  of  ,£3  6s.  8d.  per  annum  was  reserved. 


This  reversionary  freehold  was  valued  at  £25,068 
1  or. 2  'The  grant  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,3  but  was  effected  by  letters  patent 
dated  13  May  1698. 4 

The  greater  part  of  the  estate,  lying  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne,  then  consisted  of  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  development  of  mostly  residential  streets, 
containing  perhaps  some  five  hundred  houses 
built  within  the  previous  twenty  years  or  so. 

In  1  704  a  settlement  made  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Earl’s  son,  Henry,  Lord  Woodstock,  gave  the 
Earl  power  to  grant  reversionary  leases  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  gave  the  Earl  and  Lord  Woodstock 
jointly,  and  the  latter  alone  after  the  Earl’s 
death,  power  to  grant  leases  for  sixty-one  years.5 
In  1709  the  first  Earl  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry,  then  aged  about  twenty-seven, 
who  in  1716  was  created  Duke  of  Portland.  He 
was,  of  course,  not  yet  in  actual  possession  of  the 
estate,  but  (unlike  the  family’s  policy  in  Doghouse 
Close,  St.  James’s),  the  granting  of  reversionary 
leases  of  plots  in  Soho  Fields  began  long  before  the 
realization  of  the  freehold  in  1734.  The  first 
lease  was  granted  in  1 7 1 2,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Duke’s  death  in  1726  about  170  leases  had  been 
granted.  All  were  for  thirty-five  years  from  1734.6 

In  1722  the  Duke  had  granted  his  younger  son, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  five  hundred-year  term 
in  the  estate  from  the  date  of  his  own  death,  to 
raise  by  mortgages  or  the  sale  of  leases  a  sum  of 
£30,000  payable  when  Lord  George  became 
twenty-one  in  1736.  The  estate  was  to  revert 
to  the  Duke’s  heir  when  the  £30,000  was  paid  to 
Lord  George.  In  1728  the  Duke’s  widow,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Duchess  of  Portland,  obtained  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  allowing  her  and  others  as 
guardians  of  Lord  George  to  grant  reversionary 
leases  for  a  maximum  term  of  seventy  years.7 
From  1728,  when  the  granting  of  leases  recom¬ 
menced,  they  were,  therefore,  granted  not  by  the 
second  Duke  but  by  his  mother,  the  Duchess, 
as  guardian  of  her  younger  son.  In  1734  the 
freehold  possession  of  the  estate  became  an  actual¬ 
ity,  in  1736  Lord  George  attained  his  majority, 


*  The  history  of  the  part  of  the  Portland  estate  which  lay  in  St.  James’s  is  described  in  Survey  of  London,  vol.  XXXI,  1963, 
Chapter  XV. 
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and  in  January  1736/7  William,  the  second 
Duke,  paid  his  younger  brother  £30,000  and 
resumed  possession  of  the  property.5  From  1728 
to  1736  a  further  166  leases  running  from 
Michaelmas  1734  had  been  granted,  the  great 
majority  for  sixty-five  years.  (In  addition,  the 
granting  of  reversionary  leases  from  the  expiry 
in  1769  of  the  first  Duke’s  thirty-five-year  leases, 
for  further  terms  of  thirty  years,  had  begun,  and 
23  such  leases  had  been  granted  between  1728 
and  1736.)  In  the  next  four  years,  to  1741, 
the  second  Duke  granted  another  43  leases 
running  from  1734  or  the  years  immediately 
following  (and  four  from  1769). 

The  Portlands’  disposal  of  the  individual  plots 
on  their  estate  in  Soho  Fields  from  the  realization 
of  the  freehold  in  1734  was  thus  spread  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  The  single  years  in  which 
the  largest  numbers  of  leases  from  1734  were 
granted  were  1729  (40),  1734  (33),  1733  (31), 
1717  (29)  and  1715  (21). 

'I'his  gradual  utilization  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  estate  seems  to  show  no  clear  policy  of  overall 
redevelopment.  The  earlier,  comparatively  short 
leases  were  first  granted  mostly  in  Soho  Square,  and 
plots  in  Greek  Street  also  figure  especially  in  the 
early  leases,  before  1728.  These  leases  do  not 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  leases  intended  to 
secure  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises.  The  longer 
leases  granted  after  1728  include  many  intended 
to  secure  rebuilding,  and  these  were  especially 
frequent  in  the  less  imposing  streets  and  courts  on 
the  periphery  of  Soho  Fields:  in  the  north-west 
corner  one  new,  short  street  was  made,  named 
Titchfield  (now  Fareham)  Street.  In  the  three 
main  north-to-south  streets,  leases  for  rebuilding 
were  most  frequent  in  Dean  Street,  perhaps  under 


the  influence  of  the  general  rebuilding  carried  out 
about  1734  on  the  Pitt  estate.  On  the  whole, 
leases  for  rebuilding  seem,  not  surprisingly,  to 
have  been  least  frequent  where  the  original 
building  was  presumably  most  substantial,  in  the 
main  residential  areas. 

The  leases  running  from  1734  or  the  years 
immediately  following  numbered  some  37  2. 
Of  these,  108  were  made  to  building  tradesmen 
and  also  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  building 
leases;  that  is,  the  first  year  was  granted  at  a 
peppercorn  rent  and  no  fine  or  only  a  very  small 
one  was  exacted  for  the  grant  of  the  lease.  Another 
eight  had  the  characteristics  of  building  leases 
but  were  not  granted  to  building  tradesmen,  and 
41  were  granted  to  building  tradesmen  but  did 
not  have  the  characteristics  of  building  leases. 
Altogether  these  leases  totalled  157,  while  215 
had  no  known  features  suggestive  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  premises. 

The  proportion  of  leases  granted  to  ‘sitting 
tenants’  (that  is,  to  lessees  who  were  already 
ratepayers  for  the  premises)  is  known  only  for  the 
principal  streets  and  Soho  Square.  In  the  principal 
streets  (Dean,  Frith,  Greek,  Old  Compton  and 
Romilly  Streets)  these  constituted  about  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  and  in  Soho  Square  a  third.  The 
lesser  streets  and  courts  where  relatively  more 
leases  were  granted  to  building  tradesmen  would 
reduce  these  proportions  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  individual  lessees  was 
some  207.  Of  these  about  a  quarter  were  building 
tradesmen,  numbering  54,  of  whom  25  were 
carpenters,  1 3  bricklayers,  5  glaziers,  4  joiners, 
3  painters,  2  plasterers,  one  a  paviour  and  one  a 
timber  merchant:  none  was  a  mason.  About  half 
were  of  St.  Anne’s  parish.*  Few  of  the  builders 


*  Bricklayers:  John  Blakesley ;  Philip  Chandler  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square;  Martin  Heatley  of  St.  Anne’s;  William 
Lloyd  of  St.  Anne’s;  Thomas  Lucas  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square;  Peter  Odell  of  St.  Marylebone;  John  Price  of  St. 
Anne’s;  Samuel  Reynolds  of  St.  James’s;  William  Robins  of  St.  Anne’s;  Thomas  Rumball  of  St.  Anne’s;  Thomas  Smith 
of  St.  Anne’s  ;  John  Smither  of  St.  James’s ;  John  Whetton  of  St.  Anne’s.  Carpenters :  William  Deane  of  St.  Anne’s ;  William 
Dunn  of  St.  James’s;  William  Forrest  of  St.  Anne’s;  William  Franklin  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  ;  John  Gardner  of  St. 
James’s  or  St.  John’s,  Westminster;  Thomas  Gingell  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square;  John  Hoare  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hol¬ 
born;  John  Hoff  of  St.  Anne’s;  Morris  Hoff  of  St.  Anne’s;  Josiah  Hutchinson  of  St.  Anne’s;  John  Jackson  of  St.  Anne’s; 
William  Laurence  of  St.  Anne’s;  Robert  Lowder  of  St.  Marylebone;  John  Meard  of  St.  Anne’s  (designated  ‘esquire’); 
John  Nolloth  of  St.  James’s;  Robert  Packer  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields;  Henry  Peat  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square; 
John  Petty  of  St.  Pancras;  Thomas  Richmond  of  St.  Anne’s  (sometimes  designated  wax  chandler);  Owen  Sainsbury  of 
St.  Marylebone;  John  Sanger  of  St.  James’s;  Edmund  Stovell  of  St.  Marylebone;  Francis  Tredgold  of  St.  Marylebone; 
Joseph  Wayte  of  St.  Anne’s  or  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden ;  John  Winter  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  Glaziers:  William  Bignell 
of  St.  Anne’s;  John  Burnell  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  Thomas  Clack  of  St.  Anne’s;  James  Toogood  of  St.  Anne’s; 
William  Winchester  of  St.  Anne’s.  Joiners:  Henry  Crosse  of  St.  Anne’s;  William  Hewettof  St.  Anne’s;  Nathaniel  Marsh 
of  St.  Anne’s;  John  Weekes  of  St.  Anne’s.  Painters:  Samuel  Auberv  of  St.  Anne’s;  Jonathan  Greaves  of  St.  James’s; 
Israel  Russell  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Paviour:  John  Wilkins  of  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Plasterers: 
Thomas  Chapman  of  St.  Anne’s;  William  Singleton  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Timber  merchant:  John  Cator 
of  St.  Saviour’s. 
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who  were  lessees  here  also  figure  as  lessees  on 
the  Portland  estate  in  St.  James’s. 

Of  the  other  lessees,  59  were  tradesmen,  46 
‘gentlemen’  or  ‘esquires’,  1 1  bore  titles,  3  were 
spinsters,  29  were  widows,  and  5  were  undesig¬ 
nated. 

Thus  well  under  half  the  leases  from  1734  (per¬ 
haps  less  than  a  third)  seem  to  have  been  intended 
to  secure  a  rebuilding  of  the  premises.  On  some 
parts  of  the  estate  building  leases  of  a  number  of 
sites  were  granted  at  one  time  to  a  building 
tradesman  or  small  group  of  tradesmen  and  the 
rebuilding  that  followed  represented  a  deliberate 
reconstruction  of  an  entire  street  or  range  of 
buildings.  Such  was  the  case,  for  example,  in 
St.  Anne’s  Court,  Diadem  Court,  Fareham  Street 
(newly  built),  much  of  Great  Chapel  Street, 
Moor  Street  and  Soho  Street,  and  part  of  Old 
Compton  Street.  In  the  main  residential  streets, 
however,  the  building  leases  to  building  tradesmen 
were  more  scattered  and  less  comprehensive.  It 
seems  certain  that  no  one  building  tradesman  was 
associated  with  the  Portlands  as  general  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  glazier,  William  Bignell,  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  as  lessee,  in  various  streets,  and  the  car¬ 
penter,  Thomas  Richmond,  also  took  leases  in 
various  parts  of  the  estate.  But  both  seem  to  have 
been  acting  on  their  own  account,  and  both  took 
some  of  their  sites  on  ordinary  leases  and  redevel¬ 
oped  them  in  apparent  independence  of  any 
requirement  of  the  ground  landlords. 

The  total  amount  of  rebuilding  around  the 
period  1734  was,  in  fact,  considerably  greater  than 
the  character  of  the  leases  granted  by  the  Port¬ 
lands  would  suggest,  and  was  spread  over  a  longer 
period  than  if  it  had  been  directly  activated  by  the 
realization  of  the  Portland  freehold  in  that  year. 
At  a  number  of  sites  the  Portlands’  lessees  seem 
themselves  to  have  undertaken  rebuilding  that  was 
not  required  by  the  lease:  Sir  Thomas  Crosse,  a 


brewer  of  Westminster,  and  Edmund  Strudwick 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  esquire,  were  two  such 
lessees.  In  these  cases  the  lessee  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  an  existing  lien  prior  to  the  Portland 
lease  from  1734,  and  some  rebuilding  was  being 
taken  in  hand  in  the  1720’s  at  sites  where  the 
extension  of  the  lessees’  tenure  beyond  1734  had 
been  secured  from  the  Portlands.* 

Compared  with  the  smaller  Portland  estate  in 
St.  James’s,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Soho  estate  was 
thus  less  comprehensive,  less  concentrated  in  its 
time  span,  and  less  directly  the  expression  of  the 
ground  landlords’  building  policy. 

The  capital  value  of  the  Sobo  Fields  estate  to 
the  Portlands  in  1734  cannot  be  estimated  with 
any  certainty.  Since  all  of  it  was  granted  away 
in  leases,  the  Portlands’  revenue  from  the  estate 
was  limited  to  the  annual  ground  rents,  and  the 
fines  or  premiums  charged  for  the  leases.  These 
were  often  remitted  wholly  or  partially  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  the 
premises.  The  power  of  the  representatives  ot 
the  Portland  family  in  possession  of  the  estate  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  their  successors  by  exacting 
very  large  fines  for  leases  granted  at  very  low 
ground  rents  was  limited  by  the  private  Act  of 
1728.  This  required  the  ground  rent  to  be  at 
least  a  fifth  of  the  full  ‘improved’  rent,  that  is,  the 
rent  for  which  the  site  and  buildings  on  it  could  be 
leased  to  an  occupant.7  The  ground  rents  which 
the  Portlands  received  from  the  leases  com¬ 
mencing  in  1734  amounted  to  some  £3,000  per 
annum  (of  which  about  £634  was  for  sites  in 
Soho  Square).f  For  these  leases  they  received  in 
fines  or  premiums,  over  the  period  of  some  thirty 
years  during  which  they  were  granting  them, 
lump  sums  amounting  to  about  £24,600  (of 
which  about  £5,840  was  for  the  leases  of  sites  in 
Soho  Square).^ 

The  granting  of  reversionary  leases  from  1769, 


*  Some  of  the  Portlands’  lessees  of  individual  sites  were  representatives  of  the  families  which  originally  had  interests  in  the 
whole  of  Soho  Fields  or  some  large  part  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Crosse  was  one  such  (see  page  3  in.).  Others  were  Jane  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Allam  and  Katherine  Whitcombe,  descendants  of  Joseph  Girle,  who  each  took  leases  of  one  or  more  sites,  while  the 
Mary  Harman  who  took  three  leases  was  probably  the  widow  of  Philip  Harman  (see  pages  31-2). 

j-  The  annual  sum  received  in  ground  rents  from  house-sites  which  in  1734  numbered  perhaps  some  590  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  £1,800  per  annum  which  Lord  Burlington  received  at  about  the  same  period  from  approximately  145  sites 
on  his  estate  in  St.  James’s.8 

%  As  is  indicated  in  the  volume  of  the  Survey  of  London  describing  the  Portland  estate  in  St.  James’s,®  and  elsewhere,10 
the  Portland  estate  in  St.  Anne’s  and  St.  James’s  was  valued  on  the  first  Earl’s  death  in  1709  at  a  very  high  figure,  £376,027 
ior.11  Thattotalwas  based  on  an  annual  yield  of  £25,068  10  s.  at  fifteen  years’  purchase.  Itshould  be  observed,  therefore,  that 
this  was  a  book  valuation  rather  than  a  considered  estimate  of  what  the  estate  would  fetch  if  sold.  The  estimated  annual 
vield  must,  further,  be  that  of  ground  rents  and  house  rents  together,  and  therefore  gives  a  misleading  impression  of  the  yield 
of  the  estate  to  the  Portlands  all  the  while  it  was  disposed  in  leases.  Whether  it  was  a  soundly  based  estimate  even  of  the 
total  vield  is  uncertain.  It  is  approximated'  six  times  the  total  ground  rents  of  the  Portland  estate  in  the  two  parishes  (which 
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when  the  first  Duke’s  thirty-five-year  leases  ex¬ 
pired,  had  begun  by  1728,  and  the  receipt  of  fines 
for  these  overlapped  that  of  the  fines  for  the 
leases  from  1734.  In  1739  the  second  Duke 
obtained  another  private  Act  of  Parliament  to 
authorize  him  to  grant  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years.  This  was  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  lessees  an  inducement  to  rebuild  dilapidated 
houses.14  In  Soho  Fields,  however,  almost  all  the 
estate  was,  of  course,  already  out  on  lease  until 
1769  or  1799,  and  the  further  granting  of  leases 
for  additional  terms  proceeded  only  gradually. 
The  first  lease  for  more  than  sixty-six  years  in 
Soho  Fields  was  not  granted  until  1751.  Alto¬ 
gether,  between  1728  and  1768  some  195  leases 
were  granted  for  terms  commencing  in  1769. 
The  total  amount  received  in  fines  over  this  period 
was  some  £22,000.  The  total  of  ground  rents  is 
uncertain.  The  Act  repeated  the  earlier  require¬ 
ment  that  they  should  be  not  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
improved  rents. 

Despite  the  Act  of  1739,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  leases  from  1769  were  for  less  than  sixty-six 
years,  and  comparatively  few  seem  to  have  re¬ 
quired  early  rebuilding  of  the  premises.  In  only 
eight  or  nine  was  it  required  immediately  and  in 
perhaps  another  ten  or  a  dozen  by  or  before  1 800. 
Thirty-six  leases  (almost  all  for  terms  upward  of 
eighty-two  years)  required  rebuilding  merely 
before  the  expiry  of  the  term,  and  140  contained 
no  features  characteristic  of  a  building  or  rebuild¬ 
ing  lease.  Nearly  a  third  of  this  last  category, 
however,  was  made  to  building  tradesmen,  and 
rebuilding  sometimes  took  place  even  when  not 
required  by  the  Portland  lease.  Altogether, 
eighteen  building  tradesmen  took  leases  from 
1769,  of  whom  two  (William  Bignell  and  Henry 
Crosse)  also  held  leases  from  1734.  The  other 


sixteen  (who  mostly  obtained  their  leases  in  the 
1760’s)  included  six  carpenters,  three  bricklayers, 
two  ‘builders’,  two  masons,  a  glazier,  a  painter  and 
a  timber  merchant.* * 

The  second  Duke  died  in  1762  and  the  later 
history  of  the  estate  in  Soho  Fields  was  determined 
largely  by  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  his 
successor,  the  eminent  statesman,  became  in¬ 
volved.  In  1777  the  estate  was  mortgaged  to 
raise  £80, 000, 5  and  by  1 790  it  was  decided  to  have 
it  valued  with  a  view  to  its  sale.  In  1792  the 
Portlands’  agent,  John  Heaton,  wrote  to  the 
architect,  John  Carr  of  York,  that  the  sale  of  the 
estate  in  Soho  and  St.  James’s  would  enable  the 
Duke  to  build  additional  rooms  at  Welbeck  for 
which  Carr  had  provided  designs.  In  1792—3  a 
series  of  extremely  detailed  plans  of  the  houses  on 
the  estate  was  made,  principally  by  S.  P.  Cockerell 
in  association  with  Carr,  and  perhaps  on  the  basis 
of  a  survey  begun  by  the  Portlands’  surveyor, 
John  White,  in  i790.15  f  In  1795  the  Duke 
and  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  were 
debating  whether  to  sell  the  ‘Soho’  estate  or  Bul- 
strode.  The  Marquis  urged  the  sale  of  the  latter 
as  it  would  yield  a  larger  immediate  sum  than 
an  estate  of  houses  which  would  have  to  be  sold 
piecemeal.  Bulstrode  was  in  fact  sold  in  18 10, 17 
but  the  disposal  of  the  ‘Soho’  estate  had  then 
already  begun,  and  by  1798  about  a  third  of  the 
estate  in  Soho  Fields  had  been  sold.  At  that  date 
the  total  value  of  the  estate  in  St.  James’s  and  St. 
Anne’s,  including  both  the  parts  already  sold 
(presumably  valued  at  theamount  actually  received) 
and  those  still  in  hand  (presumably  valued  at  their 
estimated  yield)  was  £259,656.  Of  this  about 
£192,000  was  the  value  of  the  Soho  Fields  part, 
where  the  unsold  property  was  valued  at  about 
£124, 500. 18  By  the  1820’s  probably  little  of  the 


amounted  to  about  £4,045) 12  and  would  thus  be  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  ground  rents  represented  a  fifth 
(but  not  more  than  a  fifth)  of  the  house  rents,  as  required  by  the  1728  Act.  This  does,  however,  imply  a  higher  average 
house  rent  than  the  fifty  or  so  which  are  known  in  St.  Anne’s  would  suggest.  It  is  also  considerably  more  than  the  £12,400 
at  which  the  Surveyor  General  of  Crown  Lands  had  in  1694  calculated  the  annual  yield  of  the  slightly  larger  area  of  the 
estate  before  the  excision  of  the  Pitt  estate.13  Perhaps  significantly,  the  annual  yield  of  the  estate  postulated  in  1709  is 
identical  with  the  capital  sum  at  which  the  reversionary  freehold  was  valued  in  1694,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  represents 
merely  a  misapprehension  of  what  that  valuation  signified.  When  the  Portland  estate  was  beginning  to  be  sold  off  in  the 
1790’s  it  was  valued  at  an  appreciably  lower  figure  than  the  1709  estimate. 

*  Bricklayers:  Edward  Bowman  of  St.  James’s;  George  Long  of  St.  Anne’s;  Thomas  Price  of  St.  Anne’s.  Builders: 
Thomas  Grantham  of  St.  Anne’s ;  John  Miller  of  Piccadilly.  Carpenters :  John  Blagrave  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square ; 
John  Carr  of  St.  James’s ;  John  Fellows  of  St.  Anne’s  ;  John  Malin  of  St.  Anne’s ;  Thomas  Wade  of  St.  Marylebone ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood  of  St.  Anne’s.  Glazier:  Mary  Nott  of  St.  James’s.  Masons:  James  Paxon  or  Paxton  of  St.  James’s  (or  bricklayer?) ; 
George  James  Soward  of  St.  Anne’s.  Painter:  John  Parker  of  St.  Anne’s.  Timber  merchant:  John  Machin  of  St.  Anne’s. 

t  The  bill  submitted  by  Carr  in  1798  amounted  to  £150. 15  Cockerell  at  least  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  his 
money  from  the  Duke.16 
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estate  remained  in  possession.  Except  for  the 
centre  of  Soho  Square,  all  had  certainly  been 
sold  by  the  i88o’s.19  In  the  1890’s  the  former 
Portland  estate  was  in  many  separate  owner¬ 
ships. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  estate  in  Soho  Fields  as  it  is  portrayed  in 
the  surviving  sheets  of  the  1792—3  survey  was 
the  outcome  of  no  single  building  period.  Chiefly 
it  represented  a  rebuilding,  by  various  hands  and 
with  varying  completeness,  carried  out  in  the 
1 720’s  and  1730’s  on  an  original  fabric  which 
itself  represented  some  twenty  years  of  building 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  later  eighteenth-century  rebuilding  is  also 
delineated,  and  the  pleasing  variety  of  protruding 
shop  fronts  which  appears  in  the  more  southerly 
and  busier  parts  of  the  estate  is  probably  of  that 
later  period. 

The  survey  gives  a  remarkably  detailed  and 
fully  dimensioned  plan  of  the  houses  with  their 
back  premises,  falling  short  in  one  respect  only 
by  not  showing  the  front  and  back  basement  areas. 
The  majority  of  the  house-plots  were  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  front  and  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  deep,  the  two-rooms-deep  buildings 
being  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  depth, 
exclusive  of  the  closet  wings.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  regularly  planned  in  mirrored  pairs,  but 
irregularities  show  in  the  party  walls,  sometimes 
set  out  of  square  with  the  frontages  and  running 
parallel  with  the  cross  streets,  for  example  in 
Frith  and  Greek  Streets  north  of  Old  Compton 
Street.  A  few  houses  near  Soho  Square  and  in 
Greek  Street  were  larger  than  average,  and  in 


Milk  Alley  (Bourchier  Street)  there  were  some 
minute  houses  having  a  front  room  only  nine 
feet  square,  a  back  room  even  smaller,  a  newel 
stair,  and  a  narrow  back  yard  with  a  privy. 
Other  small  houses  at  the  south  end  of  Greek 
Street  had  very  irregular  sites  and  windowless 
back  rooms.  Almost  every  house  had  a  privy 
in  its  back  yard,  but  only  a  few  appear  with 
wash-houses  equipped  with  coppers.  Many  of 
the  back  yards  contained  small  cottages  or  work¬ 
shops,  often  of  more  than  one  storey,  generally 
let  on  a  separate  tenancy. 

Most  of  the  shops  were  still  located  in  and 
around  Old  Compton  Street,  but  single  shops  had 
already  appeared  in  the  originally  residential 
streets,  where  many  houses  were  being  used 
partly  for  professional  and  trading  purposes,  or 
for  small  manufactories.  The  plans  show  how  the 
shop  fronts  generally  projected  from  the  original 
building  lines,  in  a  variety  of  forms  such  as  the 
wide  segmental  bow  embracing  the  central  door¬ 
way,  smaller  semi-circular  bows  flanking  the 
doorway,  and  straight  or  splay-sided  bays. 

One  sheet  of  the  plans,  showing  the  block  of 
houses  bounded  by  (Old)  Compton  Street  on  the 
north,  Church  (now  Romilly)  Street  on  the  south, 
Frith  Street  on  the  west  and  Greek  Street  on  the 
east,  is  reproduced  on  Plate  9  (and  see  fig.  50  on 
page  197).  Here  the  houses  were  probably  re¬ 
buildings,  of  varying  degrees  of  completeness, 
dating  from  the  1730’s:  Nos.  13-21  (odd)  Old 
Compton  Street  had,  however,  been  rebuilt 
again,  partly  or  wholly,  in  1786.  The  intricate 
adjustment  of  the  rearward  site-boundaries  is 
noticeable. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Soho  Square  Area:  Portland  Estate 


Th  e  site  of  Soho  Square  formed  part  of 
Kemp’s  Field  or  Soho  Fields,  which  were 
leased  on  6  April  1677  by  Joseph  Girle  of 
St.  Marylebone,  brewer,  to  Richard  Frith,  citizen 
and  bricklayer,  for  fifty-three  and  a  quarter  years 
from  Lady  Day  1 67 7 1  (tig.  2  on  page  28). 
The  general  history  of  the  descent  of  title  and  of 
building  development  in  Soho  Fields,  including 
that  in  Soho  Square,  is  described  in  Chapter  n. 

Some  of  the  original  leases  of  houses  in  the 
square,  granted  by  Frith  and  his  associate  William 
Pym  in  the  late  1670’s  and  early  1680’s,  refer 
to  the  square  as  Frith’s  Square,2  but  the  first 
ratebook  in  which  the  names  of  inhabitants  are 
recorded,  for  1683,  describes  it  as  King  Square. 
By  this  time  the  statue  of  Charles  1 1  had  probably 
been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  which  was 
evidently  named  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.* * * §  The  ratebooks  continued  to  use  the 
name  King  Square  until  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  both  Rocque’s  map  of 
1746  and  Horwood’s  of  1792—9  mark  it  as  Soho 
Square. 

Frith’s  leasehold  term  from  Girle  (subsequently 
extended  to  1734  by  a  grant  direct  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  the  head  lessee 
under  the  Crown)  expired  at  Midsummer  1730. 
The  first  recorded  lease  of  a  house  in  the  square 
(No.  30)  to  be  granted  by  Frith  and  Pym  was  in 
January  1679/80,  to  Cadogan  Thomas,  for  fifty 
years  expiring  at  Lady  Day  1730. 3  Detailed 
information  about  the  original  leases  has  come  to 
light  for  only  eleven  of  the  forty  to  forty-two 
original  sites  in  the  square, f  but  these  show  that 
Frith  and  Pym  leased  houses  (often  only  partially 
completed)  not  virgin  building  sites,  which  implies 
that  Frith  himself,  as  a  bricklayer,  erected  the 
carcases  of  the  houses.  The  terms  of  these  leases 
varied  from  forty-seven  and  a  half  years  to  fifty- 


one  years,  and  the  dates  of  expiry  from  Michaelmas 
1 728  to  Lady  Day  1730.  The  ground  rents  varied 
from  £6  1  os.  for  houses  on  the  north  side  to  £20 
for  those  on  the  south  side,  and  there  was  also 
an  additional  rent  of  ten  shillings  payable  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
In  most — but  not  all — cases  the  rent  for  the  first 
year  was  a  peppercorn,  which  again  suggests  that 
many  of  the  houses  were  not  finished  when  Frith 
and  Pym  leased  them. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  original  leases  of 
eleven  of  the  houses  in  the  square.  'There  is 
detailed  information  about  another  eleven  (as 
has  been  mentioned  above),  and  fragmentary  or 
indirect  information  about  the  remainder.  Taken 
together,  the  evidence  shows  that  Cadogan 
Thomas  was  involved  in  the  building  of  at  least 
sixteen,  or  almost  half  of  the  houses  in  the  square. 
Other  lessees  included  John  Steele  of  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone,  yeoman,  who  owned  a  brick-field  in  Mill- 
field  nearby,4  two  houses,  now  both  numbered 
10  in  the  square;  William  Marchant  of  London, 
merchant,  Nos.  22  and  26;  and  Thomas  Pitcher, 
citizen  and  fishmonger,  No.  32  and  at  least  one 
other  unidentified  house. 

The  ratebooks  show  that  by  1683  fourteen 
houses  in  the  square  had  been  completed  and  occu¬ 
pied.5  J  In  1685  this  number  had  increased  to 
twenty-three,  and  by  1691  to  forty-one  (includ¬ 
ing  Monmouth  House,  which  was  then  vacant). 
All  the  houses  in  the  square  except  Monmouth 
House  were  thus  completed  and  occupied  within 
fourteen  years  of  the  grant  of  Girle’s  lease  to 
Frith  in  1677. 

A  close  comparative  study  of  the  north  and 
south  prospects  of  Soho  Square,  made  during  the 
early  eighteenth  century  by  Sutton  Nicholls  and 
an  unnamed  artist§  (Plate  68),  suggests  that  they 
combine  to  offer  a  faithful  picture  of  the  original 


*  The  improbable  suggestion  that  the  square  was  named  after  Gregory  King,  who  was  employed  by  Frith  in  surveying 
and  legal  work,  is  discussed  on  page  33. 

7  In  the  square’s  early  years  several  houses  were  divided  and  subsequently  re-united,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give 
a  precise  figure  for  the  number  of  original  sites. 

7  Another  ratebook  for  the  same  year  also  records  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  a  ratepayer,6  but  his  period  of  residence  must 
have  been  very  short  (see  page  107). 

§  Engravings  of  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  were  sold  by  John  Bowles,  whose  catalogue,  published  in  1728, 7  includes  a  view  of 
Soho  Square.  The  catalogue  of  the  Crace  Collection  at  the  British  Museum  states,  without  citing  a  source,  that  the  anony¬ 
mous  view  was  drawn  by  J.  Bowles  and  published  by  Overton  in  1727. 8  This  view  must  have  been  drawn  after  about  1719, 
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buildings  and  layout  of  the  square.  Sutton 
Nicholls’s  north  prospect  shows  very  clearly  the 
general  uniformity  of  design  that  prevailed  in  the 
north,  east  and  west  rows,  despite  the  adoption  of  a 
superior  scale  for  the  large  houses  flanking  Sutton 
Row  on  the  east  side.  The  fronts,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  delineated,  were  three  storeys  high  and 
generally  three  windows  wide,  exceptions  being 
No.  1 2,  a  single  house  having  four  narrow  windows 
in  each  storey,  and  the  four  large  houses  on  the 
east  side,  already  referred  to.  Typical  of  their 
time,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  many 
houses  built  in  Barbon’s  developments,  the  simple 
and  well-proportioned  fronts  were  of  brick, 
probably  stocks  dressed  with  red  rubbing  bricks, 
used  for  the  jambs  and  flat  arches  of  the  window 
openings,  and  for  the  storey-bandcourses.  Nicholls 
shows  that  the  first-floor  bandcourse  was  stopped 
short  of  the  scrolled  segmental  pediments  finish¬ 
ing  the  doorcases,  of  which  single  examples  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  north  row  and  pairs  in  the  east 
and  west.  The  window  openings  generally  con¬ 
tained  sashes  in  exposed  flush  frames,  although 
some  of  the  houses  are  shown  with  mullioned- 
and-transomed  casements  in  the  top  storey.  A 
modillioned  eaves-cornice  of  wood  extended 
below  a  forty- five-degree  roof,  containing  tri¬ 
angular  pedimented  dormers,  generally  two  to 
each  house.  While  the  roofs  were  continuous 


above  the  single  houses,  those  of  the  larger  and 
taller  houses  on  the  east  side  were  hipped  all 
round  and  finished  with  a  balustraded  flat. 

The  anonymous  view  (Plate  68b)  shows  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  with  Archer’s  Baroque 
faqade  to  Monmouth  House  recessed  in  its 
screened  forecourt  between  two  large  houses, 
both  having  fronts  six  windows  wide  to  the  square, 
and  hipped  roofs  rising  to  balustraded  flats.  The 
east  house  had  a  pedimented  doorway  in  the 
fourth  bay,  but  the  west  house  appears  to  have  had 
its  entrance  in  Frith  Street.  The  house  on  the 
west  corner  of  Frith  Street  is  shown  with  a  front 
six  windows  wide,  while  the  corresponding  house 
east  of  Greek  Street  has  only  five,  although  both 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  width.  Both  views  show 
the  houses  with  railed  front  areas  and  stone- 
flagged  pavements  separated  by  a  line  of  stone 
bollards  from  the  cobbles  or  setts  of  the  roadway. 

No  ratebooks  survive  for  the  years  1686  to 
1690  inclusive.  This  five-year  gap  has  made  it 
impossible  to  identify  the  names  of  the  occupants 
recorded  in  the  ratebooks  for  1683-5  with  the 
individual  houses  which  they  inhabited.  The 
names  of  the  residents  for  the  years  1683—5  are 
therefore  set  out  in  full  below,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  ratebooks.  It  may  be 
noted  that  many  of  these  inhabitants  were  promi¬ 
nent  Whigs. 
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King  Square 

King  Square 

Kings  Square  West 

Mr.  Thomas 

Cadogan  Thomas,  timber  mer¬ 
chant  and  building  speculator 

Mr.  Thomas 

Lady  Wiseman 

?  widow  of  Sir  William  Wise¬ 
man,  baronet 

Lady  Russell 

Coll  Rumsey 

Colonel  Rumsey,  supporter  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth 

Mr.  Watson 

Broughton  Esqr 

Sir  John  Sumbark 

Mr.  Watson 

Colonel  Rumsey 

Lady  Pawlett 

Susanna,  widow  of  the  third 
Baron  Poulett 

Mr.  Broughton 

later  Sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
second  baronet 

Mr.  Broughton 

Esqr  Gerrard 

?  later  Sir  William  Gerard, 
fifth  baronet 

Mr.  Pitcher 

Thomas  Pitcher,  citizen  and 
fishmonger,  building  speculator 

Mr.  Pitcher 

Lady  Williams 

?  widow  of  Sir  John  Williams, 
baronet 

Spencer  Esqr 

for  it  shows  Monmouth  House  with  the  facade  built  for  the  Batemans  in  1 7 1 7-1 9.  Although  neither  view  can  be  dated  with 
certainty,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  both  drawn  within  a  few  years  of  each  other. 
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16H39 
King  Square 

Sir  Hen:  Ingolsby 

Sir  Henry  Ingoldsby,  baronet, 
parliamentarian 

Earle  of  Stanford 
Thomas  Grey,  second  Earl  of 
Stamford,  involved  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot 

Mr.  Wharton 

?  Thomas  Wharton,  later  first 
Marquess  of  Wharton,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 

Lord  Falconbergh 

Thomas  Belasyse,  first  Earl 
Fauconberg,  son-in-law  of 
Oliver  Cromwell 

Lord  Grey 

Forde  Grey,  third  Baron  Grey 
of  Werk,  later  first  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth 

Lord  Latimer 

Edward  Osborne,  Viscount 
Latimer,  later  in  arms  to  support 
the  Revolution  of  1688 

Lady  Russell 

?  widow  of  Sir  John  Russell, 
baronet,  of  Chippenham, 

Cambridgeshire 

Mr.  Howard 

?  Craven  Howard  of  Revesby, 

Lincolnshire,  esquire 

Lord  Weymouth 

Sir  Thomas  Thynne,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Weymouth,  one  of  the 
four  peers  dispatched  to  invite 
William  of  Orange  to  England 
in  1688 

In  its  early  years,  Soho  Square  was  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  places  of  residence  in  London. 
On  the  east  side  stood  the  three  large  neighbour¬ 
ing  mansions  of  Earl  Fauconberg,  Viscount 
Preston  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  whole 
length  of  the  south  side  of  the  square  was  made  up 
of  live  large  buildings,  the  houses  of  Baron  Crew 
and  Viscount  Granville  of  Lansdown,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  north  corner  of  Greek  Street, 
which  were  separated  by  Monmouth  House 
(empty  and  still  unfinished)  from  the  houses  of 
Sir  Samuel  Grimston  and  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  north  corner  of  Frith 
Street.  These  houses  were  all  large  and  spacious, 
very  different  from  the  conventional  narrow- 
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Kings  Square  West 

North  Side 
Earle  of  Carlile 

Edward  Howard,  second  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  Whig  M.P.  1666-79 

Sir  Henry  Ingolsby 
Lord  Lattimore 

Sir  Will:  Jessey 

?  Sir  William  Jesson,  knight 
Esqr  Howard 

Lady  Simney 
Mr.  Watson 

Lord  Falconberg 
Codogan  Thomas 

Esqr  Wharton 

Esqr  Grayham 

?  Colonel  James  Graham 

Esqr  Lybe 

Sir  Henry  Bellows 

Lord  Crew 

Thomas  Crew,  second  Baron 
Crew,  a  supporter  of  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill 
Wheeler 


fronted  houses  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
square.  The  latter,  though  smaller,  undoubtedly 
represented  the  acme  of  contemporary  fashion. 
Their  attractions  were  well  known  and  in  1691 
Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatist,  ridiculed  the 
social  ambitions  of  an  alderman’s  wife  who  forced 
her  husband  to  leave  Mark  Lane  in  the  City  for 
a  new  house  in  Soho  Square.12  More  typical, 
perhaps,  of  the  social  complexion  of  the  square  at 
this  time  was  Sir  Richard  Steele’s  famous  ‘Gentle¬ 
man  of  Worcestershire  of  an  antient  Descent, 
a  Baronet,  his  Name  Sir  Roger  De  Coverly’, 
who  ‘When  he  is  in  town  .  .  .  lives  in  Soho- 
Square’.13 

In  1698  the  reversion  of  the  freehold  of  Soho 


168410 
King  Square 

Sir  Henry  Inglesby 

Earle  of  Stamford 

Mr.  Wratten 

Lord  Falconbergh 

Lord  Grey 

Lord  Lattimer 

Lady  Russell 

Mr.  Howard 


Lord  Weymouth 


empty 
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Square  and  of  most  of  the  rest  of  Soho  Fields  was 
granted  by  William  III  to  William  Bentinck, 
first  Earl  of  Portland,  subject  to  the  Crown  leases 
to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  which  did  not  terminate 
until  Michaelmas  1734. 14  In  1713  the  second 
Earl  (later  first  Duke)  of  Portland  began  to 
grant  reversionary  leases  from  1734  of  houses 
in  the  square,  often  to  the  sitting  tenants,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  substantial  fines  and  small  annual  rents. 
The  second  and  third  Dukes  continued  to  grant 
new  leases,  under  some  of  which  a  number  of  the 
houses  in  the  square  were  rebuilt  or  gradually 
improved.  But  in  1790  the  third  Duke  began  to 
sell  the  freehold  of  houses  instead  of  leasing  them, 
and  by  1 805  he  had  disposed  of  all  his  property 
in  Soho  Square  except  the  garden.15 

According  to  Strype,  writing  in  1720,  the 
‘Square  hath  very  good  Buildings  on  all  Sides, 
especially  the  East  and  South,  which  are  well 
inhabited  by  Nobility  and  Gentry’.16  At  various 
times,  three  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  houses  in  the  square.  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
(Speaker  1708-10)  occupied  No.  9  from  about 
1691  to  1717,  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  (Speaker 
1698—1700)  was  at  No.  10  from  1706  to  1710, 
while  the  most  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  century, 
Arthur  Onslow  (Speaker  1728-61),  lived  at 
No.  20  from  1753  to  1761. 

The  first  house  not  to  be  used  primarily  for 
residential  purposes  was  No.  1,  where  Martin 
Clare  established  the  Soho  Academy  in  1717; 
the  school  removed  in  1725—6  to  No.  8,  where  it 
remained  until  1805.  More  important  were  the 
number  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  occupying 
houses  in  the  square.  The  Venetian  envoy  was 
at  Nos.  31  and  32  from  1744  to  1747,  at  No.  2 
from  1748  to  1771  and  at  No.  12  from  1772  to 
1791.  The  Spanish  ambassador  lived  at  No.  7 
from  1749  to  1761  and  at  No.  21  from  1772  to 
1775.  Monmouth  House  was  occupied  by  the 
French  ambassador  in  1  765—6  and  by  the  Russian 
minister  in  1768—9;  the  latter  had  earlier  occu¬ 
pied  No.  20  (Fauconberg  House)  in  1748.  The 
Swedish  minister  was  at  No.  37  from  1772  to 

i783- 

By  the  i77o’s  most  of  the  wealthier  residents 
had  moved  away  to  newer  houses  in  the  more 
fashionable  streets  on  the  Burlington  estate  and 
in  Mayfair,  but  Soho  Square  still  retained  many 
country  gentlemen,  Members  of  Parliament  and 
dowagers.  As  late  as  1758  Sir  William  Robinson, 
a  wealthy  Yorkshire  baronet,  built  himself  a 


new  town  house  in  Soho  Square  (No.  26),  rather 
than  in  one  of  the  newer  districts  to  the  west. 
In  1771— 2  John  Grant,  a  baron  of  the  Scottish 
Exchequer  and  the  owner  of  extensive  sugar 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  commissioned 
Robert  Adam  to  embellish  the  large  old  mansion 
(once  Lord  Fauconberg’s  house,  its  site  now  No. 
20)  which  he  had  recently  leased  in  Soho  Square. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  a  very  wealthy  young  man, 
purchased  No.  32  in  the  late  1770’s  but  he  was 
more  interested  in  finding  a  house  big  enough  to 
accommodate  his  scientific  collections  than  in  the 
dictates  of  metropolitan  fashion. 

The  world  of  fashion,  though  no  longer  resi¬ 
dent,  had  not,  however,  entirely  deserted  Soho 
Square.  In  1760  Mrs.  Cornelys  opened  her 
assembly  rooms  in  what  had  been  the  house  of  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle  on  the  east  side  ot  the  square 
and  for  the  next  decade  drew  all  London  society  to 
her  masquerades  and  concerts.  With  the  opening 
of  the  new  assembly  rooms  at  Almack’s  (1765) 
and  the  Pantheon  (1772)  the  popularity  of  her 
establishment  rapidly  declined. 

Other  large  houses  were  turned  into  hotels, 
like  Fauconberg  House  and  No.  21 .  Others  were 
subdivided,  like  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke’s  house 
in  the  south-west  corner,  which  had  been  divided 
into  two  houses  earlier  in  the  century,  and  was 
now  further  subdivided  between  1768  and 
1778.  The  largest  house  of  all,  Monmouth  House 
on  the  south  side,  was  demolished  in  1773,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  school.  Two 
houses  were  built  in  its  place,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  dwellings  behind.  A  similar  develop¬ 
ment  took  place  on  the  site  of  Carlisle  House  in 
1 79 1-4. 

Thereafter  the  professional  element  amongst 
the  residents  of  Soho  Square  began  to  increase. 
Dr.  George  Armstrong,  a  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  paediatrics,  had  opened  a  dispensary  at  No.  22 
in  1772  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  a 
number  of  medical  men  had  houses  in  the  square, 
notably  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
and  Sir  George  Tuthill.  Lawyers,  dentists, 
auctioneers  and  architects  lived  in  other  houses. 
Thomas  Barnes,  the  editor  of  The  Times ,  was  at 
No.  25  from  1837  to  1841.  The  rectors  of  the 
parish  occupied  No.  28  from  1862  until  1935^ 
while  the  house  next  to  St.  Patrick’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  used  as  a  presbytery 
since  1893.  Other  houses  were  turned  into  offices. 
In  the  south-east  corner  No.  1  Greek  Street  was 
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occupied  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  from  1 8 1 1  and  later  by  their  successors,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  until  1 86 1 .  Nos. 
35  and  28  were  successively  the  military  recruit¬ 
ing  office  for  the  East  India  Company  from  1817 
to  i860,  and  No.  32  contained  the  library  and 
rooms  of  the  Linnean  Society  from  1821  to  1857. 
Several  of  the  houses  in  the  square  were  occupied 
by  small  hospitals  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
— the  Hospital  for  Women  at  Nos.  29  and  30, 
the  Dental  Hospital  of  London  and  the  National 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Paralysis, 
both  at  No.  32. 

The  commercial  element  in  the  square  also 
became  gradually  more  important.  Between  1801 
and  1 804  John  T rotter,  the  army  contractor,  who 
had  occupied  No.  5  from  1 785  to  1 790  and  No.  7 
from  1793  onwards,  rebuilt  Nos.  4-6  as  a  ware¬ 
house.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  first  commercial 
incursion  coincided  with  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
disposal  of  all  his  freehold  property  in  the  square. 
At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Trotter 
converted  his  warehouse  into  the  Soho  Bazaar. 
Piano,  harpsichord  and  harp  makers  were  well 
represented  in  the  square,  and  there  have  also 
been  several  booksellers  and  publishers,  the 
latter  including  George  Routledge  at  No.  36 
from  1843  to  1858  and  Adam  and  Charles  Black 
at  Nos.  4—6  since  1889.  Other  houses  have 
been  occupied  by  glass  merchants,  upholsterers, 
stationers  and  billiard-table  makers.  The  firm  with 
the  largest  premises  in  the  square  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  which  occupied 
No.  21  from  1840  and  then  extended  north¬ 
wards  to  include  No.  20  (previously  occupied  by 
a  firm  of  musical-instrument  makers)  in  1858 
and  No.  18  in  1884.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  also 
had  a  large  bottling  factory  behind  these  houses, 
and  other  premises  in  the  adjoining  Sutton 
Row  and  Falconberg  Mews  as  well  as  in  Charing 
Cross  Road. 

The  normal  sequence  of  house  rebuilding  and 
renovation  which  had  begun  in  the  1730’s, 
when  many  of  the  houses  built  in  the  1670’s  and 
1680’s  were  becoming  dilapidated  and  old- 
fashioned,  continued  for  the  next  one  and  a  half 
centuries.  After  the  1  88o’s  the  rate  of  change  was 
considerably  faster.  Between  1880  and  1914 
eleven  of  the  thirty-eight  old  houses  in  the  square 
were  rebuilt  or  considerably  altered.  The  majority 
of  the  new  buildings  provided  office  accommoda¬ 
tion  only  and  the  residential,  mercantile  and  manu¬ 


facturing  elements  in  the  square  declined.  How¬ 
ever,  three  of  the  eleven  houses  were  demolished 
to  make  way  for  church  buildings,  Nos.  8  and  9 
for  a  new  French  Protestant  church  in  1891, 
while  the  rebuilding  of  the  existing  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  church  in  Sutton  Row  involved  the  demolition 
of  the  adjoining  corner  house  in  Soho  Square  to 
provide  a  site  for  the  tower  and  a  new  entrance 
to  the  church.  Two  other  of  the  eleven  houses 
(Nos.  29  and  30)  were  partially  rebuilt  for  the 
Hospital  for  Women. 

After  the  war  of  1914-18  the  greatest  visual 
change  took  place  in  1924  when  No.  20,  a  large 
house  with  a  faqade  remodelled  by  Robert  Adam 
in  the  1770’s,  was  demolished,  to  be  replaced 
by  new  offices  for  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
who  by  this  time  had  moved  their  bottling  factory 
away  from  Soho  Square.  Their  new  building  dis¬ 
torted  the  existing  roof  line  and  set  a  precedent 
for  the  1930’s,  when  several  other  high  office 
blocks  appeared  in  the  square — Nos.  23—25  on 
the  east  side  and  Nos.  31-32  at  the  south-west 
corner.  The  rebuilding  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  war  of  1939-45  continues  to  follow 
this  trend  (figs.  3—6). 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  number  of  the 
original  sites  are  still  occupied  by  single  buildings. 
Two  of  the  original  houses  (Nos.  10  and  15) 
erected  in  the  late  1670’s  or  early  1680’s  still 
stand  (No.  10  considerably  altered),  while  at  No. 
36  the  existing  fabric  probably  incorporates  much 
of  the  original  structure.  Many  of  the  remaining 
eighteentb-century  buildings  have  been  modern¬ 
ized  and  adapted  for  office  use,  while  one  (the 
presbytery  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church)  is  still  privately 
occupied.  The  best  preserved  house  in  the  square 
(No.  1  Greek  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  House 
of  St.  Barnabas-in-Soho),  erected  in  the  1740’s 
and  superbly  embellished  in  1754,  is  now  open  to 
the  public  at  certain  hours. 

Inhabitants  of  note  are  mentioned  below  under 
the  headings  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived. 
Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being  in 
Soho  Square  in  exhibition  catalogues,  but  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  ratebooks,  are  listed 
here,  with  the  years  in  which  they  exhibited: 
Samuel  Drummond,  1827—34,  1836—44;  Fran¬ 
cis  Dubois,  1819;  Edwin  Ellis,  1880;  William 
Denholm  Kennedy,  1843—54,  1858—65;  John 
King,  most  years  from  1828  to  1845;  Samuel 
Laurence,  1837-8;  Frederick  Newenham,  1838, 

1 844—5  >  James  Arthur  O’Connor,  1828;  Samuel 
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A.  Rayner,  1864;  Charles  John  Robertson,  1820; 
P.  C.  Wonder,  1824. 

Soho  Square  Garden 

The  leases  of  houses  in  the  square  granted  by 
Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym  contained  clauses 
charging  the  lessees  with  garden  rents  of  ten 
shillings  per  annum.  The  lease  of  No.  3,  for 
instance,  which  was  granted  in  January  1 680/1, 
stated  that  the  object  of  this  rent  was  ‘towards  the 
makeing  and  keeping  in  repaire  the  Rayles,  Payles, 
Fountaine  and  Garden  in  the  middle  of  the  said 
Square’.17  The  statue  of  Charles  II  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  was  carved  by  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber  in  1681, 18  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  garden  had  been  laid  out  by 
about  that  date. 

The  two  early  eighteenth-century  engravings 
reproduced  on  Plate  68  show  that  the  garden 
was  fenced  in  with  high  palisades  of  wood,  having 
obelisk-terminated  posts  at  each  corner  and  flank¬ 
ing  the  gates  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  Sutton 
Nicholls  shows  a  narrow  border  just  inside  the 
palisades,  separated  by  a  wide  path  from  the 
grassed  area  which  was  divided  into  quarters  by 
paths  meeting  in  a  circle  surrounding  the  basin 
of  Cibber’s  fountain,  with  its  statue  of  Charles  II 
raised  high  above  a  pedestal.  This  pedestal  is 
recorded  as  having  been  ornamented  with  groups 
symbolizing  the  rivers  Thames,  Severn,  Tyne  and 
Humber.  In  both  views  the  grass  plots  are  shown 
fringed  with  narrow  borders  of  small  trees  and 
flowers,  and  in  each  corner  of  the  garden  stood  a 
stone  baluster  supporting  a  faceted  sphere. 

The  sculptor  Joseph  Nollekens  ‘often  stood  for 
hours  together,  to  see  the  water  run  out  of  the 
jugs  of  the  old  river-gods,  into  the  basin  in  the 
middle  of  the  Square;  but  .  .  .  the  water  never 
would  run  out  of  their  jugs,  but  when  the  wind¬ 
mill  was  going  round  at  the  top  of  Rathbone- 
place’.19  The  windmill  can  be  seen  in  both  editions 
of  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of  Soho  Square. 

According  to  Strype  the  garden  was  in  1720  ‘a 
very  large  and  open  Place,  enclosed  with  a  high 
Pallisado  Pale,  the  Square  within  being  neatly 
kept,  with  Walks  and  Grass-plots,  and  in  the 
Midst  is  the  Effigies  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
neatly  cut  in  Stone,  to  the  Life,  standing  on  a 
Pedestal’.16  In  1734,  however,  Ralph  described 
it  as  ‘a  little,  contemptible  garden  .  .  .  and  a  worse 
statue,  if  it  be  possible  in  the  middle  of  that.  The 


place,  indeed  is  not  so  intirely  neglected,  as  many 
others  of  the  same  sort  about  town,  and  therefore 
deserves  the  less  censure,  if  it  is  not  entitled  to 
praise’.20 

The  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  garden 
which  had  evidently  taken  place  by  1734  may 
perhaps  have  been  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
arrangements  for  its  maintenance.  The  garden 
rents  included  in  the  original  leases  of  houses  in 
the  square  had  been  paid  to  Frith  and  Pym,  both 
of  whom  had  ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  square  by  the  middle  of  the  1680’s.  It  is  not 
known  to  whom  these  rents  were  subsequently 
paid — if,  indeed,  they  were  paid  at  all.  The  rever¬ 
sionary  leases  which  the  second  Earl  (later  first 
Duke)  of  Portland  began  to  grant  in  1713  usually 
imposed  garden  rents  varying  from  ten  shillings 
to  two  pounds  per  annum  per  house,21  but  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  rents  did  not  start  until  after  the 
expiry  of  the  Crown  lease  to  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  in  1734. 

By  1748  the  fence  and  enclosure  had  become 
‘ruinous  and  decayed’.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  landlord,  the  second  Duke 
of  Portland,  held  at  the  Turk’s  Head  tavern  in 
Greek  Street  on  19  May  1748,  Robert  Hardcastle, 
mason,  submitted  a  plan  of  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  and  alterations.  This  involved  changing  the 
shape  of  the  existing  enclosure  to  an  octagon,  the 
erection  of  an  iron  railing  and  gates  in  place  of  the 
old  wooden  palisade,  and  the  fixture  of  lamp-irons 
at  the  corner  angles.  In  the  following  months, 
however,  a  modified  plan  was  accepted  in  place  of 
Hardcastle’s  more  ambitious  scheme.  T.  he  new 
design,  prepared  by  Benjamin  Wood,  carpenter, 
retained  the  existing  shape  of  the  garden  and 
provided  for  new  railings  and  gates  with  eight 
lamp-posts,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  and 
one,  to  be  supported  by  ‘a  strong  handsome  and 
convenient  Scroll  of  Iron  Work’,  over  each  of  the 
gates. 

A  committee  was  appointed  from  amongst  the 
residents  to  supervise  this  scheme  and  to  execute 
the  necessary  contracts.  Benjamin  Wood  was 
retained  as  surveyor  and  Peter  Vandercom  and  his 
partner  Edward  Prestage,  both  masons,  were 
engaged  to  execute  the  building  work.  I  hey 
agreed  to  erect  a  set  of  iron  rails  with  gates  on  a 
brick  base  with  a  Portland  stone  kerb  and  to  put 
down  a  pavement  outside  of  Kentish  ragstone 
at  a  cost  of  £698.  Vandercom  and  Prestage  were 
eventually  paid  £720,  while  William  h  ates  was 
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paid  £29  for  iron  lamps  and  keys,  George  Gil¬ 
lingham,  bricklayer,  36^.  6 d.,  and  Benjamin 
Wood  £23  for  drawing  up  the  plans,  surveying 
the  work  and  settling  the  bills.* 

The  erection  of  the  new  wall  and  railings  was 
complete  by  January  1748/9  and  in  February  a 
contract  was  made  with  Humphrey  Tarry  or 
Terry  for  the  improvement  of  the  garden  at  a  cost 
of  £52  1  or.  This  involved  the  removal  of  all  the 
flower  roots,  grubbing  up  all  the  trees  except  for 
the  limes,  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  level¬ 
ling  and  gravelling  the  paths  but  retaining  and 
resowing  the  four  plots  with  grass  seed  and  Dutch 
clover.  The  statue  and  fountain  and  the  four  stone 
pedestals  remained  in  their  previous  positions. 
These  improvements  were  complete  by  August 
1  749,  except  for  sowing  the  grass  which  was  left  for 
a  more  seasonable  time.  The  changes  are  apparent 
in  the  later  edition  of  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of 
Soho  Square,  published  in  1754.  The  cost  of  the 
works  was  met  by  a  subscription  raised  from 
amongst  the  residents  of  houses  in  the  square, 
with  an  additional  £300  subscribed  by  the  ground 
landlord,  the  second  Duke  of  Portland.22 

The  management  of  the  garden  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  residents’  committee.  In  about 
1790  it  was  stated  that  the  third  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  contributed  £20  per  annum  and  paid  for 
lighting  the  lamps.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  paid 
eight  shillings  a  year,  but  ‘several  do  not  but  the 
neighbours  make  up  the  subscription  to  about  £40 
a  year’,  from  which  the  wages  of  the  gardener,  £3 1 
per  annum,  were  paid.23 

In  the  1790’s  the  committee  undertook  a  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  scheme.  A  double  row  of 
quicksets  was  planted  within  the  iron  railing, 
the  gravel  walks  were  altered  and  a  number  of 
new  trees  and  shrubs,  possibly  chosen  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  were  planted.  These  included 
almond,  peach,  cherry  and  rose  trees,  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  honeysuckle,  syringas  and  jessamine. 
The  nurseryman  employed  to  carry  out  these 
changes  was  William  Malcolm  of  Stockwell.  In 
1 796  James  Alexander  of  Wardour  Street  was  the 
regular  gardener.23 

By  1 803  the  fountain  was  no  longer  working 
and  the  basin  had  probably  been  filled  in.24  A 
few  years  later  the  statue  and  its  attendant  figures 
were  described  as  being  ‘in  a  most  wretched 
mutilated  state;  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  base 


of  the  pedestal  quite  illegible’.25  Between  1790 
and  1805  the  third  Duke  of  Portland  had  sold 
the  freehold  of  all  his  houses  in  the  square,15  and 
the  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  garden  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  was  probably  caused  by 
this  withdrawal  of  the  ground  landlord,  upon 
whose  contributions  the  maintenance  of  the 
garden  had  considerably  relied.  It  was  probably 
because  the  Dukes  of  Portland  as  ground  land¬ 
lords  had  hitherto  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  garden  that  no  Act  of  Parliament 
such  as  those  which  governed  the  maintenance  of 
the  gardens  of  St.  James’s  Square  (1726)  and 
Golden  Square  (1750)  had  been  obtained  for  the 
management  of  Soho  Square.  Now,  with  neither 
a  wealthy  landlord  nor  an  Act  authorizing  the 
collection  of  a  small  garden  rate,  the  residents  of 
Soho  Square  had  to  manage  by  themselves. 
They  could  still  have  obtained  an  Act,  as  did  the 
inhabitants  of  Bryanston,  Dorset  and  Montagu 
Squares  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  but  they 
never  did  so. 

In  1869  a  group  of  inhabitants  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  persuade  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland 
to  convey  his  freehold  rights  to  them15  so  that 
they  might  open  the  garden  to  the  general  public. 
‘All  attempts  to  gain  either  an  interview  on  the 
subject  or  the  surrender  of  his  lordship’s  rights 
having  proved  futile’,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  convened  in  1874,  and  a  committee  formed. 
Shortly  afterwards  Albert  Grant,  who  had  lately 
purchased  and  improved  the  garden  of  Leicester 
Square  and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Board  of  Works  for  public  use  (see  page  439), 
offered  to  spend  £7,000  on  the  improvement  of 
the  garden  of  Soho  Square,  and  to  provide  an 
endowment  of  £150  per  annum  for  future 
maintenance.26  The  Duke,  an  old  man  who 
disliked  change,  refused  to  take  any  action,  and 
the  residents  themselves  resented  Grant’s  inter¬ 
ference.15 

Nevertheless,  some  alterations  were  made, 
presumably  at  the  expense  of  the  residents. 
In  1875—6  new  railings  were  erected  and  the 
ground  inside  was  laid  out  with  flower  beds. 
The  statue  of  Charles  II  was  removed  to  the 
grounds  of  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  at  Harrow 
Weald,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  timbered 
structure,  part  tool-shed,  part  arbour  (Plate  7 id). 
These  improvements  cost  £1,200.  The  architect 


*  Other  tradesmen  who  had  submitted  tenders  included  John  Wilkins  and  Charles  Juchan,  paviours,  James  Morehouse, 
Joseph  Carr  and  John  Macy,  masons,  John  Wells,  smith,  and  Lovy  Perry,  iron-founder. 
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responsible  for  the  railings,  and  presumably  also 
for  the  tool-shed,  was  S.  J.  Thacker.27  The  gar¬ 
den  still  remained  closed  to  the  public,  though 
other  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  open 
it,  notably  in  1893  when  Thomas  Blackwell  of 
Nos.  20  and  21  Soho  Square  offered  to  provide 
£5,000  for  maintaining  the  garden  for  public 
use.28 

In  February  1938  the  statue  of  Charles  II 
was  restored  to  the  square,  though  not  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  position  which  it  had  previously  occupied.29 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  Portland  family  have  never 
relinquished  the  freehold  of  the  garden,  but  in 
April  1951  the  Soho  Square  Garden  Committee 
leased  the  garden  to  the  Westminster  City  Council 
for  twenty-one  years.  The  air-raid  shelters 
which  had  been  constructed  there  during  the 
war  of  1939—45  still  existed,  and  the  garden  was 
not  restored  and  opened  to  the  public  until  April 
1 954. 30  The  present  iron  railings  and  gates 
were  provided  in  1959  by  the  Soho  Square  Garden 
Committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  Westminster 
City  Council.31 

No.  38  Soho  Square* 

No  documentary  evidence  about  the  first  build¬ 
ing  of  the  two  houses  which  stood  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  sites  now  numbered  38  and  1  Soho  Square 
has  been  found,  but  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
completed  by  the  mid  i68o’s,  and  that  both 
Cadogan  Thomas  of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant, 
and  Thomas  Taylor  of  St.  Martin’s,  gentleman, 
were  involved  in  their  construction.  At  this  time 
they  were  both  also  concerned  in  the  building  of 
Kensington  Square,32  and  by  1718  the  lease  of 
both  No.  38  and  No.  1  Soho  Square  was  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Taylor,  described  as  of 
Kensington,  esquire.21  Robert  Ormes,  the  first 
known  occupant  of  No.  38,  was  living  here  in 
1691. 33 

In  1696  the  lease  of  No.  38  was  purchased  for 
£860  by  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  the  third  baronet, 
a  Hertfordshire  landowner  and  M.P.,  who  had 
previously  rented  No.  30  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  The  money  was  paid  to  a  Mr.  Caesar, 
possibly  an  intermediate  lessee  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  as  ‘Saser’  in  the  sewer  ratebooks  for  1695. 
Another  £25  were  paid  to  ‘Mr.  Rossington  for 


brokeridge’  and  £2  4 s.  ‘To  Mr.  Bowes  for  his 
advice  on  the  title’.  In  1700  a  painter  named 
Richard  Parker  was  paid  £7  for  work  on  the 
parlour,  closet  and  staircase.34 

Sir  Samuel  Grimston  probably  lived  here  until 
his  death  in  1700.  Other  inhabitants  include 
Lord  George  Howard,  c.  1703-12;  Richard 
Newport,  second  Earl  of  Bradford,  1723,  who 
had  previously  lived  at  No.  7  and  died  here  at 
No.  38;  the  Countess  of  Bradford,  his  widow, 
1724-6,  and  Charles  Hayes,  ?  mathematician  and 
chronologist,  1731. 33 

In  1735  the  house  was  demolished  and  rebuilt 
by  John  Sanger  of  St.  James’s,  carpenter,  to  whom 
a  lease  of  the  property  had  been  granted  by  the 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  diarist  William 
Byrd  of  Westover,  Virginia.35  At  the  same  time 
Sanger  was  also  rebuilding  the  two  adjoining 
houses  to  the  north,  Nos.  1  and  2  Soho  Square, 
and  the  present  No.  19  Carlisle  Street  to  the 
west.  By  1 744  Sanger  had  been  declared  bank¬ 
rupt.  Two  of  his  assignees  in  bankruptcy  were 
Isaac  Eles  and  Francis  Jackman,  both  timber 
merchants,  who  had  presumably  supplied  the 
timber  for  the  three  new  houses.36 

Later  inhabitants  include  Sir  Robert  Smith, 
1739—43;  Welbore  Ellis,  M.P.,  later  first  Baron 
Mendip,  1744—7;  Joseph  Gulston,  M.P., 
financier,  1751—66,  and  Charles  Mordaunt, 
fourth  Earl  of  Peterborough,  1768— 74. 33 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Sanger’s  house  has 
ever  been  rebuilt  but  it  has  been  so  greatly  altered 
that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  old  work  remains  in¬ 
side.  It  is  a  building  of  four  main  storeys  with 
another  in  a  mansard  roof  (Plate  93d).  The  front¬ 
age  to  the  square  is  three  windows  in  width  and 
the  long  return  to  Carlisle  Street  is  similar  to 
No.  37  opposite,  but  at  No.  38  the  two-storeyed 
bay  is  supported  on  Doric  columns  at  street  level. 
The  brickwork  of  the  fronts  is  greatly  discoloured, 
but  some  of  it,  at  least,  can  be  seen  to  be  of  a  rough 
texture  and  red  in  colour.  The  partially  painted 
crowning  entablature  is  ill-proportioned  and  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  only  feature  of 
any  considerable  interest  is  a  mid  nineteenth- 
century  shop  front  of  wood  facing  the  square  and 
returned  into  Carlisle  Street  (fig.  7).  7  his  has 
six  engaged  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an 


*  No.  38  Soho  Square  stands  at  the  north  corner  of  Carlisle  Street.  Its  neighbour  to  the  north  is  No.  1  Soho  Square,  and 
from  there  the  houses  are  numbered  clockwise  round  the  square,  ending  with  No.  37  on  the  south  corner  of  Carlisle  Street 
and  No.  38  on  the  north  corner  (see  fig.  2  on  page  28). 
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Fig.  7.  No.  38  Soho  Square,  elevation  of  shop  front 
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entablature  with  a  carved  modillion  cornice,  but 
the  existing  windows  and  also  the  entrance,  set 
in  a  narrower  central  intercolumniation,  are 
later  work.  T  he  curved  wall  at  the  angle  of  the 
front  is  in  stucco  but  apparently  with  the  wooden 
entablature  continued  above  it. 

No.  i  Soho  Square 

What  is  known  about  the  first  building  of  a 
house  here  has  been  described  above  with  No.  38. 
The  first  occupant  was  Lady  Williams,  who  lived 
here  from  1685  to  1691.  Other  inhabitants 
include  Colonel  Caseborne  (?  Casaubon),  1692—6; 
Lady  Coverley,  c.  1703-12,  and  Martin  Clare, 
founder  of  the  Soho  Academy,  who  later  moved 
to  No.  8,  1717  to  1725  or  1 726. 33 

In  1735  the  house  was  rebuilt  by  John  Sanger 
of  St.  James’s,  carpenter,  under  a  lease  granted  to 
him  by  the  three  daughters  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
who  had  probably  been  involved  in  the  building 
of  the  original  house  (see  under  No.  38). 37 
Sanger  was  also  rebuilding  both  the  adjoining 
houses  to  the  north  and  south,  Nos.  2  and  38. 
Later  inhabitants  include  Sir  John  Cope,  baronet, 
of  Bramshill,  Hampshire,  M.P.,  1737-47; 

Howell  Gwynne,  M.P.,  1759—62;  Crisp  Moly- 
neux,  formerly  a  West  Indian  planter,  M.P., 
1763;  Thomas  Brand,  M.P.,  1781—94,  ‘a  very 
elegant  and  expensive  Commoner,  whose  hos¬ 
pitality  far  exceeded  his  means’,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  lived  in  Leicester  Square;  his  son,  Thomas 
Brand,  M.P.,  later  twentieth  Baron  Dacre, 
1794— 1 8 19, 38  who  in  1802  purchased  the  free¬ 
hold  of  No.  1  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  for 
j£700;21  Messrs.  Gundry,  shoemakers,  1831—83, 
and  Messrs.  Baker,  booksellers,  1884— 1903. 33 

The  present  undistinguished  six-storey  build¬ 
ing  here  was  erected  in  1904—5  to  the  designs  of 

E.  Keynes  Purchase  (Plate  93d);  the  builder  was 

F.  G.  Minter.  The  new  No.  1  Soho  Square  was 
apparently  not  occupied  until  1910. 39 

No.  2  Soho  Square 

This  was  one  of  the  houses  whose  ground  rent 
was  sold  by  Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym  in 


September  1 679  to  the  executors  of  Joseph  Girle40 
(see  page  3 1 ).  The  completion  of  the  half-finished 
building  was  the  work  of  Philip  Harman,  citizen 
and  draper,  one  of  Girle’s  sons-in-law  and  execu¬ 
tors,  upon  whom  the  administration  of  Girle’s 
complicated  personal  estate  devolved.  He  had  the 
house  plastered  and  partly  wainscoted  and  the 
doors,  windows,  bolts  and  locks  put  in.  The 
kitchen  was  fitted  up  with  dressers,  shelves,  two 
iron  ranges,  two  coppers  and  two  leaden  cisterns 
(second  hand)  with  brass  cocks  and  washers.  The 
New  River  water  was  laid  on  to  the  house,  the 
garden  was  put  in  order  and  ‘Pallysadoe  Pales’ 
erected  along  the  street  front,  while  behind  the 
house,  a  coach-house  and  stables  were  built  in 
Dean  Street.41  * 

When  finished  the  house  stood  empty  for  some 
time  and  in  order  to  attract  tenants  Harman  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  it.  Even 
so,  his  tenants  seldom  remained  long  and  the  house 
was  often  empty.  The  first  known  tenant  was 
Thomas  Frankland  who  was  living  here  in 
1 69 1. 42  Other  inhabitants  included  Colonel 
Byarly,  1696;  Lady  Jolly,  1697  and  possibly  later; 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  third  baronet,  1718— 
1  726. 33 

The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1735  by  John  Sanger 
of  St.  James’s,  carpenter,  who  was  then  also 
rebuilding  the  two  houses  adjoining  to  the  south, 
Nos.  1  and  38.  In  August  1734  Sanger  was 
granted  a  sixty-five-year  lease  of  the  site  by 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Portland,43  and  in  January 
1  736/7  he  assigned  it  to  Arthur  Champernowne 
of  Dartington,  Devonshire,  esquire,44  who 
occupied  it  until  1742.  In  1744  Sir  John 
Phillips  was  living  here,  evidently  as  Champer- 
nowne’s  tenant;  he  was  possibly  the  sixth  baronet, 
of  Picton  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  a  Tory  M.P. 
and  Jacobite.  Champernowne  was  back  in  1747, 
and  the  house  was  retained,  though  never  again 
occupied,  by  the  Champernowne  family  until  at 
least  1781.  From  1748  to  1771  it  was  let  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  London  envoy  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  at  a  rent  of  £160  per  annum;45  the 
Venetian  envoy  had  previously  lived  at  No.  31 
and  subsequently  moved  to  No.  1 2.  Later 


*  The  tradesmen  whom  Harman  employed  to  finish  the  house  and  on  subsequent  repairs  include  John  Bent,  Job  Bickerton, 
Hunt,  John  James,  Roger  Parker,  John  Porter  and  Mr.  Webb  and  partners,  carpenters;  Daniel  Whitehorne  and  Chaplin, 
joiners;  Bishop,  Somers  and  Thomas  Stroud,  masons;  Roger  England,  Peter  Habbert  and  Nicholas  Launce,  plasterers; 
Antrum,  Henry  Channell,  Thomas  Harriotts,  Hetchcock,  Thomas  Meades  and  Charles  White,  glaziers;  Cox,  Pearson  and 
Yates,  plumbers;  William  Parsons  and  Sparrow,  painters;  Jonathan  Burgoyne  and  Wilson,  smiths;  Stone  and  William  Wye, 
bricklayers;  Richard  Robin  and  John  Wildey,  gardeners,  and  John  Tucker,  paviour.  The  total  cost  of  their  work  amounted 
to  approximately  £680. 40 
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occupants  include  Lieutenant-General  Henrv 
Trelawnv,  i"8i-i8oo;  John  Harrison  Curtis, 
aurist,  1818—46,  and  William  Harvey,  aurist, 

---  75-” 

The  house  which  Sanger  erected  still  stands, 
and  its  original  character  is  perceptible  despite 
considerable  alteration  (Plate  93d).  The  plain 
front,  of  yellow  stock  brick  with  square-headed 
openings,  is  three  windows  wide  and  four 
storeys  high,  the  top  one  being  an  addition. 

A  sill-band,  at  first-floor  level,  has  been  cut 
through  and  there  is  a  shop  window  on  the 
ground  floor  where,  however,  a  pedimented 
wooden  doorcase  survives  with  engaged  Doric 
columns  flanking  a  round-arched  opening.  Both 
the  front  itself  and  certainly  the  doorcase  (fig.  8) 
appear  to  date  from  rather  later  in  the  eighteenth 
century  but  the  general  lines  agree  with  Sanger's 
third  bouse,  the  surviving  No.  38  Soho  Square, 
and  also  formerly,  it  seems,  with  the  now  de¬ 
molished  No.  1. 

The  plan  provides  a  front  room  beside  the  en¬ 
trance  hall,  a  top-lit  staircase  in  the  centre  and  a 
large  room  across  the  rear  with  a  projecting 
closet  beyond.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  large 
rooms  with  the  staircase  between  them;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  are  now  partitioned.  The  original 
joinery  of  the  house  was  of  a  high  standard  and, 
although  no  decorated  ceilings  survive,  there  are 
still  enriched  plaster  cornices  in  three  of  the  four 
main  rooms.  The  first-floor  rear  room  is  the  most 
altered  of  these  but  the  other  three  retain  their 
wide  and  narrow  wooden  panelling  with  carved 
mouldings  and  ovolo  door  architraves.  N o  original 
chimnevpieces  survive  but  a  pair  of  carved 
flanking  scrolls  have  been  left  in  the  rear  room  on 
the  ground  floor  and  on  each  side  of  them  are 
large  semi-circular  niches  with  finely  caned 
shell-heads  'Plates  98b,  I28d).  The  entrance 
hall  and  second-floor  rooms  are  well  finished  in  a 
plainer  manner,  the  former  having  a  pair  of  cor¬ 
niced  doorcases.  The  staircase  is  formed  round  an 
open  well  with  rectangular  ends  to  the  steps,  two 
turned  balusters  per  tread,  plain  column-newels 
and  a  heavy  swept  handrail  ending  in  a  big  curtail. 

The  staircase  has  been  renewed  above  first-floor 
level. 

No.  3  Soho  Square  [4] 

In  January  1680  1  Richard  Frith  and  William 
Pvm  leased  the  two  houses  on  the  sites  of  Nos.  3 


Fig.  8.  No.  2  Soho  Square,  doorcase 
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and  6  Soho  Square  to  Cadogan  Thomas  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  timber  merchant,  for  forty-seven  and  a  half 
years  from  Lady  Day  1681.46  The  houses  were 
‘then  in  building’  by  Frith  and  Thomas,  or  one  or 
other  of  them,  at  the  cost  of  Thomas,17  who  was 
allowed  a  peppercorn  rent  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  two  leases,  presumably  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  him  to  complete  the  two  houses. 
Thereafter  the  annual  rent  was  to  be  jCi  i  5 s.  for 
each  house,  with  an  additional  ten  shillings46 
‘towards  the  makeing  and  keeping  in  repaire  the 
Rayles,  Payles,  Fountaine  and  Garden  in  the 
middle  of  the  said  Square’.17  The  frontage  of 
each  house  was  twenty- two  feet47  and  each 
curtilage  included  a  stable  and  coach-house  in  a 
large  stable-yard  nearby.  This  yard  was  to  be 
shared  with  John  Wells,  a  tenant  of  another 
unidentified  site  in  the  square  and  probably  the 
same  John  Wells,  gentleman,  who  built  houses  in 
Wells  (now  Lower  John)  Street,  Golden 
Square.48 

At  the  end  of  March  1681  Cadogan  Thomas 
mortgaged  both  houses  for  £300  each  to  Samuel 
Hoyle,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London.47  A 
year  later  Hoyle  wished  to  redeem  the  mortgage 
on  one  of  the  houses,  but  Thomas  was  unable 
to  repay  him,  and  Hoyle  therefore  mortgaged  it 
to  Anthony  Edmonds,  gentleman.17  Shortly 
afterwards  Benjamin  Hinton  of  London,  gold¬ 
smith,  to  whom  both  Frith  and  Thomas  owed 
large  sums  of  money,  was  declared  bankrupt  and 
in  December  1684  they  conveyed  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a  number  of  sites  in  Soho  Square, 
including  those  of  Nos.  3  and  6,  to  the  group  of 
merchants  who  were  the  assignees  of  Hinton’s 
bankruptcy.48  Several  Chancery  lawsuits  ensued, 
and  ultimately  Nos.  3  and  6  appear  to  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  Captain  Edward  Le  Neve,49 
whose  family  certainly  held  the  leases  of  both 
houses  in  1713. 21 

No.  3  was  complete  and  occupied  by  1684 
when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  He  died  in  the  following  year  and  the 
next  occupant  was  a  Mr.  John  Waltson  or 
Wattson  who  paid  an  annual  rent  of  ^55-48  Sir 
Michael  Wentworth  was  living  here  in  1691. 33 

Sir  John  Stonehouse  occupied  the  house  from 
1707  to  January  1715/16  and  then  let  it  to  Dud¬ 
ley  North  of  Glemham  Hall,  Suffolk,  esquire, 
for  thirteen  years  at  £70  per  annum  rent.  Stone- 
house  had  already  reglazed,  painted,  whitewashed 
and  otherwise  put  the  house  into  good  order  and 


covenanted  to  repair  the  foundations  before  the 
following  Lady  Day.  In  1725  the  rebuilding  of 
the  adjoining  house  on  the  north  side.  No.  4 
Soho  Square,  necessitated  the  demolition  and 
re-erection  of  the  party  wall  between  the  two 
houses.  At  the  same  time  No.  3  had  to  be 
propped  up,  the  chimneys  underpinned  and  the 
wainscoting  on  the  party  wall  removed  and  later 
replaced  when  the  rebuilding  next  door  was  over. 

The  bricklayers  Thomas  Lucas  (then  rebuilding 
Nos.  4  and  5)  and  Henry  Hathwell  carried  out  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  £35. 50 

In  1735  the  house  was  rebuilt  for  Edward  Le 
Neve,  who  then  held  the  Portland  lease.51  Later 
inhabitants  include  William  Northev,  Wiltshire 
landowner  and  M.P.,  1743-6,  who  later  lived 
at  No.  5,  and  Richard  Payne  Knight,  the  savant 
and  collector,  1808—24,  whose  accumulations  of 
antique  bronzes,  coins  and  jewels  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  were  first  housed  here.33 

From  1830  to  1892  the  house  was  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Kirkman,  piano  makers.33  It  was 
demolished  in  1903  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  building  (fig.  3),  which  was  designed 
by  Charles  H.  Worley.52  The  assertive  front 
elevation  is  of  a  distinctly  Art  N  ouveau  character. 

The  general  form  is  concave,  nearly  filled  at  the 
first  and  second  floors  by  a  large  stuccoed  bow. 

The  main  walling  is  in  a  hard  red  brick  with 
banded  red  and  grey  granite  at  ground-floor  level. 
There  is  a  simple  rear  elevation  of  brick  at  No.  7 
Dean  Street  (see  page  131),  with  unusually  large 
windows. 

Nos.  4  — 6  Soho  Square  [5] 

This  building  was  erected  in  1801—4  and  stands 
upon  the  site  of  three  separate  houses  whose 
previous  histories  are  described  individually 
below. 

No.  4. 

On  5  January  1 680/1  Richard  Frith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pym  leased  this  site  and  the  probably  un¬ 
completed  house  on  it  to  Cadogan  Thomas  of 
Lambeth,  timber  merchant.53  Nothing  has  been 
found  about  the  completion  of  the  house,  whose 
first  recorded  occupant  was  Sir  Thomas  Traville; 
he  lived  here  from  at  least  1691  to  1697  or  later- 
Captain  Carew  was  here  from  1721  to  1725. 33 

In  May  1724  Katherine  Kerr  of  St.  James's, 
widow,  was  granted  a  reversionary  lease  of  this 
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house  for  thirty-five  years  from  Michaelmas  1734 
from  the  first  Duke  of  Portland.  At  the  same  time 
she  obtained  a  similar  lease  of  the  adjoining  No.  5, 
with  the  intention  of  rebuilding  both  houses, 
then  in  a  dilapidated  condition.54  By  May  1726 
both  houses  were  said  to  have  fallen  down,  and 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Lucas  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Holborn,  bricklayer,  to  whom  the  Port¬ 
land  leases  were  assigned.55  The  redevelopment 
of  these  two  sites  appears  to  have  involved  Lucas 
in  financial  difficulties  for  he  was  bankrupt  in 
1 727. 56  The  new  No.  4  was  complete  and  first 
occupied  in  1727. 33 

No.  5 

On  3  January  1 680/1  Richard  Frith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pym  leased  this  site  and  the  probably  un¬ 
completed  house  on  it  to  Cadogan  Thomas  of 
Lambeth,  timber  merchant.57  Nothing  has  been 
found  about  the  completion  of  the  house,  whose 
first  recorded  occupant  was  Colonel  Hastings; 
he  lived  here  in  1691  (or  possibly  earlier)  and 
1692.  Other  inhabitants  include  Captain  Kerr, 
1695-1710,  and  Orlando  Bridgeman,  later 
fourth  baronet,  M.P.,  17  19-25. 33 

With  No.  4,  this  house,  then  in  dilapidated 
condition,  was  leased  in  1724  to  Katherine  Kerr 
of  St.  James’s,  widow.54  Both  houses  were 
rebuilt  by  Thomas  Lucas  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  bricklayer,  by  1726. 55  The  new  house 
remained  empty  until  June  1728,  when  the  lease 
was  assigned  to  George  Heathcote  of  Earl  Stoke, 
Wiltshire,  esquire,  who  lived  here  until  1733. 58 
From  173 7  to  1743  the  house  was  occupied  by 
George  Dashwood33  whose  name  appears  in  a 
report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Select 
Vestry  of  St.  Anne.  The  parish  rate  collector 
stated  that  he  ‘had  informed  the  Vestry,  that 
Mr.  Dashwood,  in  Soho-Square,  was  over¬ 
rated,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  abated  to  his 
just  Proportion;  but  that  he  was  answered,  That 
Mr.  Dashwood  was  a  Gentleman,  and  could  afford 
to  pay;  and  besides,  that  he  served  no  [parish] 
Offices’.59  Soon  after  Dashwood’s  departure 
in  1743  the  rateable  value  of  the  house  was 
reduced  from  £80  to  £64  per  annum.33 

Later  inhabitants  include  William  Northey, 
Wiltshire  landowner  and  M.P.,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  lived  at  No.  3,  1748-50;  John  Thomas, 
successively  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Salisbury  and 


Winchester,  1753-62,  and  John  Trotter,  army 
contractor,  1785— 90. 33 

No.  6 

The  early  history  of  No.  6  has  been  described 
above  with  that  of  No.  3.  Sir  John  'Thompson, 
subsequently  first  Baron  Haversham,  Whig 
politician,  was  living  here  in  1691,  and  later 
occupied  No.  23.  Other  inhabitants  included 
Colonel  Le  Neve,  1691—1716;  Colonel  Lucas, 
1726-8;  James  Dawkins,  ?  M.P.,  traveller, 
active  Jacobite  and  eccentric,  1745,  and  Winch- 
combe  Hartley,  Berkshire  landowner  and  M.P., 
1777-84.33 

Later  History  of  Nos.  4—6 

In  1800  John  Trotter,  who  had  occupied  No. 
5  Soho  Square  from  1785  to  1  790  and  No.  7  from 
1793,  took  possession  of  Nos.  4,  5  and  633  for  the 
erection  of  a  warehouse.  T rotter  was  the  head  of 
a  firm  of  army  contractors  and  was,  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  revolutionary  France,  in 
control  of  all  government  stores,  a  responsibility 
officially  recognized  in  1807  by  his  appointment 
as  ‘Storekeeper-general’.60 

The  extensive  premises  which  he  erected  in 
Soho  Square  between  1801  and  1804  covered  the 
sites  of  the  three  demolished  houses  (Nos.  4,  5 
and  6)  and  extended  westward  to  Dean  Street 
(Plate  135a,  fig.  3).  No.  7  Soho  Square  was 
retained  unaltered  as  Trotter’s  private  residence.61 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  storekeeping  duties 
at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  from  which 
Trotter  seems  to  have  emerged  with  a  consider¬ 
able  private  fortune  and  a  somewhat  damaged 
reputation,  he  lavished  his  energy  on  a  number 
of  other  schemes,  including  an  abortive  one  for  a 
universal  language.60  The  most  successful  of  his 
projects  was  the  foundation  of  the  Soho  Bazaar. 
For  this  purpose  Trotter  adapted  his  now  useless 
warehouse  in  Soho  Square  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  ‘Female  and  Domestic  Industry’,  he 
being  anxious  to  stop  the  country  from  pouring 
‘its  happy  and  innocent  virgins  into  the  common 
sink  of  London’.62  The  bazaar,  ‘a  well  known 
oriental  term  for  a  kind  of  fixed  fair  or  market’,63 
was  to  be,  so  Trotter  claimed,  an  institution 
‘founded  on  .  .  .  benevolent  and  patriotic  princi¬ 
ples’  and  not  a  gratuitous  charity.  'Through  its 
offices  ‘the  industrious  .  .  .  may  hope  to  thrive; 
reduced  tradesmen  may  recover  and  retain  their 
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connexions;  beginners  may  form  friends,  connex¬ 
ions,  and  habits,  before  they  encounter  more 
extensive  speculations;  and  artists,  artizans,  and 
whole  families,  employed  at  home,  although 
inftrm  or  in  the  country,  may  securely  vend  their 
labour  to  advantage  by  proxy’.62 

Having  failed  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
undertake  this  project,  he  opened  the  bazaar 
himself  on  i  February  1 8 1 6. 64  The  interior  of 
the  disused  warehouse  was  laid  out  with  stalls 
and  counters  arranged  on  two  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  closed  market.  The  vendors 
hired  their  selling  spaces  by  the  day  and  there  were 
stringent  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business,  but 
everything  was  conducted  on  the  ‘fairest  and 
most  liberal  plan’.  The  goods  sold  consisted  chiefly 
of  millinery,  gloves,  lace,  jewellery  and  potted 
plants.62 

The  interior  layout  of  the  bazaar  was  des¬ 
cribed  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Nightingale  in  his  pamphlet  The  Bazaar , 
published  in  May  1 8 1 6  to  advertise  this  novel 
institution.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by 
one  large  room  hung  with  red  cloth  and  large 
mirrors  and  solidly  furnished  with  mahogany 
counters;  two  of  the  back  rooms,  called  the 
grotto  and  the  parterre,  were  both  decorated  with 
climbing  plants;  there  was  a  kitchen  providing 
meals  for  the  vendors,  with  ‘a  stove  of  a  peculiar 
construction  sending  forth  two  distinct  columns 
of  heat’  to  warm  the  rooms.  Another  feature  of 
the  establishment,  and  that  an  unexpectedly 
modern  one  for  an  early  nineteenth-century  shop, 
was  a  ladies’  dressing-room.62 

Trotter’s  experiment  proved  a  success.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later  Thomas  Allen  des¬ 
cribed  it  as  ‘a  very  extensive,  novel  and  curious 
establishment’63  and  the  most  notable  feature  of 
Soho  Square.  Its  success  encouraged  the  opening 
of  other  bazaars  elsewhere  in  London,  for  in¬ 
stance  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  which 
was  remodelled  in  1834  ‘to  compete  with  the  one 
in  Soho-square’,65  but  as  late  as  1843  Trotter’s 
bazaar  was  still  described  as  standing  ‘at  the 
head  of  its  class’.66 

The  bazaar  continued  in  existence  at  Nos.  4—6 
until  1889,  when  the  building  was  taken  over  by 
the  present  occupants,  the  publishing  firm  of 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  They  had  previously 
traded  from  Edinburgh  but  had  purchased  the 
freehold  of  Nos.  4—6,  together  with  the  back  pre¬ 
mises  in  Dean  Street,  for  ,£16,000  in  June  1889. 


The  new  owners  had  to  carry  out  few  internal 
alterations  to  the  building  and  the  mahogany 
counters  of  the  bazaar  were  easily  converted  to 
office  use.  The  fafade  of  Trotter’s  warehouse, 
which  had  remained  unchanged  since  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  was  altered  by  the  insertion 
of  the  present  shop  front,  with  the  consequent 
change  in  the  position  of  the  doorway  from  the 
central  to  the  second  bay.  The  architect  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  alterations  was  A.  Lest.67 

The  building  is  four  storeys  high  and  seven 
windows  in  width,  the  yellow  stock  brick  front 
having  plain  square-headed  windows  and  an 
insignificant  crowning  cornice  in  stucco.  Before 
alteration  the  ground  storey  had  three  wide  round- 
arched  openings  alternating  with  narrower  square¬ 
headed  ones.  There  are  no  internal  features  of 
interest  except  for  some  thin  reeded  mid  nine¬ 
teenth-century  cast-iron  columns  supporting  the 
glazed  roof  of  a  single-storeyed  extension  at  the 
rear.  The  back  premises  at  No.  6  Dean  Street 
are  described  on  page  1 3 1 . 

No.  7  Soho  Square 

The  first  known  occupant  of  this  house  was 
Colonel  Robert  Cecil  who  lived  here  from  1691, 
or  earlier,  to  1693.  Other  inhabitants  include 
Lady  Windham,  ?  widow  of  Sir  William  Wind¬ 
ham,  first  baronet,  1695  to  at  least  1697,  an<^ 
Charles  Townshend,  second  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  statesman,  who  was  here  in  1703. 33 

Although  there  is  no  difference  apparent  be¬ 
tween  this  house  and  its  neighbours,  as  shown  on 
Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of  tbe  square  reproduced 
on  Plate  68a,  it  is  clear  that  No.  7  was  a  large 
house  where  a  succession  of  aristocratic  inhabitants 
lived  until  well  into  the  mid  eighteenth  century. 
The  Countess  of  Leicester,  widow  of  the  fourth 
Earl,  lived  here  from  at  least  1706  until  her  death 
in  1709.  In  September  171 1  her  second  son,  the 
sixth  Earl,  leased  the  house  for  ten  years  and  eight 
months  to  Richard,  second  Earl  of  Bradford,  at 
the  unusually  high  rent  of  ,£190  per  annum.  A 
schedule  attached  to  the  lease  shows  that  the  house 
was  handsomely  fitted,  many  of  the  rooms  having 
wainscot  (the  dining-room  in  cedar  wood)  and 
marble  chimneypieces.  The  fixtures  in  the  great 
parlour  included  ‘a  marble  Chimney  peice  and 
slips,  a  whole  slabb  in  the  foot  pace  .  .  .  two  marble 
slabbs  upon  four  Iron  Scroles,  two  large  marble 
slabbs  on  blackwood  frames  with  a  marble  slipp, 
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a  marble  Cistern  and  marble  stand  with  marble 
flags  underneath  in  the  floor,  a  large  China 
fountaine  and  Cover  with  a  brass  Cock,  a  large 
China  Bason’.68 

After  the  expiry  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford’s 
lease  in  1722  the  house  was  occupied  from  1723 
to  1744  by  William  Luckyn,  first  Viscount 
Grimston,33  who  in  June  of  the  latter  year  assigned 
his  lease  to  George  Weston  of  Gerrard  Street, 
plasterer.69  In  March  1744/5  Weston  was 
granted  a  reversionary  lease  of  the  premises  by 
the  second  Duke  of  Portland,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  ^150,  a  ground  rent  of  £25  per  annum  and  a 
garden  rent  of  £1  per  annum.21 

The  house  was  rebuilt,  presumably  by  Weston, 
between  1745  and  1 748. 33  The  new  brick  and 
stone  front  (Plate  94a),  which  survived  until 
1929,  was  a  striking  and  handsome  composition 
in  the  late  Palladian  manner,  close  in  style  to  the 
work  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.*  The  ground  storey 
contained  the  centrally  placed  doorway,  dressed 
with  a  doorcase  of  Doric  columns  supporting  a 
triangular  pediment  above  a  plain  entablature 
which  was  returned  and  continued  above  the  small 
flanking  windows,  to  rest  on  pilasters.  The  two- 
storeyed  upper  face  was  boldly  treated  as  a  great 
arch  of  shallow  recession,  containing  the  Venetian 
window  of  the  first  floor  and  the  three-light 
lunette  window  of  the  second  floor.  The  brick 
arch  rose  from  a  plain  stone  impost,  and  the  front 
was  effectively  finished  with  a  triangular  pedi¬ 
ment  having  a  stone  cornice  and  a  brick  tym¬ 
panum.  The  Venetian  window  was  finely  detailed, 
with  a  balustraded  apron,  and  Ionic  plain- 
shafted  columns  and  antae  supporting  entabla¬ 
tures  below  the  moulded  archivolt  of  the  middle 
light. 

Weston’s  new  house  was  not  occupied  until 
1749,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador.  No.  7  remained  the  Spanish  embassy  until 
1 761 33  (the  embassy  was  later  at  No.  21),  and 
during  this  period  a  building  behind  the  house  was 
used  as  the  ambassador’s  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
A  report  in  The  General  Advertiser  of  1 1  Oc¬ 
tober  1749  states  that  ‘A  House  is  taken  in 
Soho-square,  for  the  Reception  of  his  Excellency 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  a  Chapel  is  building 
behind  the  said  House,  towards  Oxford-Road,  for 
the  Use  of  his  Excellency  and  Family;  all  which 
it  is  thought  will  be  finished  by  the  Beginning  of 


next  Month,  by  which  Time  he  is  expected 
hither’.  The  ambassador’s  chapel  may  probably 
be  identified  with  the  building  later  occupied  from 
1 8 1 8  to  1 887  by  a  congregation  of  Baptists.  The 
chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1835, 70  and  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  1 869—74  (Plate  6)  shows  that  it  was 
then  approached  by  a  passage  from  Oxford  Street. 
From  1890  to  1893  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Huguenots  during  the  building  of  their  new 
church  at  Nos.  8  and  9  Soho  Square. 

Charles  Boone,  M.P.,  of  Barking  Hall, 
Suffolk,  and  Lee  Place,  Kent,  lived  at  No.  7 
from  1765  to  1 787. 33  In  1793  the  house 
was  taken  by  John  Trotter,  the  army  contractor 
who  rebuilt  Nos.  4—6  as  a  warehouse  for  military 
stores  in  1801-4  and  later  established  the  Soho 
Bazaar  there.  At  first  No.  7  was  retained  as 
Trotter’s  private  house  and  office  and  in  1815 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Nightingale  noted  ‘the  neatness 
and  elegance  of  its  furnishings.  'The  fine  sculp¬ 
tured  chimney-piece,  of  white  marble  by  [Sir 
Henry]  Chere,  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
every  way  worthy  of  that  eminent  artist.  Over 
it  in  the  pannel,  is  an  excellent  painting  by 
Canaletti’.61  Shortly  after  Trotter’s  death  in 
1833  the  house  was  incorporated  into  Nos.  4-6 
and  formed  part  of  the  Soho  Bazaar.33 

The  house  built  by  Weston  in  the  1740’s 
remained  standing  until  1929  when  it  was  de¬ 
molished  to  make  way  for  the  present  seven- 
storey  commercial  building,  which  has  a  strong 
vertical  emphasis  to  its  rendered  front,  and  extends 
westward  to  Dean  Street.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  North,  Robin  and  Wilsdon.71 

Nos.  8  and  9  Soho  Square:  [7] 

the  French  Protestant 

Church 

The  French  Protestant  church  which  was 
erected  in  1891—3  stands  upon  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  two  houses  numbered  8  and 
9  Soho  Square. 

No.  8 

Sir  John  Key  was  living  here  in  1691.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lady  Holcroft,  1692-7,  and 
Captain  Kerr,  1711-12.33 

The  most  notable  residents  of  this  house  were 


*  The  new  front  is  shown,  very  inaccurately,  in  the  revised  version  of  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of  Soho  Square  which  was 
published  in  the  1754-5  edition  of  John  Strype’s  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
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a  succession  of  schoolmasters  who  occupied  No.  8 
from  1725  to  1805.  I’1  November  1725  the 
then  tenant,  William  Glanville,  esquire,  assigned 
his  lease  of  the  house  to  Martin  Clare,  a  school¬ 
master  then  occupying  No.  1  Soho  Square.72 
Clare  had  first  opened  his  school  at  No.  1  in 
1717,  and  in  a  school  text-book  entitled  Youth's 
Introduction  to  Trade  and  Business ,  which  he 
published  in  1720,  he  described  himself  as 
‘M.  Clare,  School-Master  in  Soho-Square, 
London,  with  whom  Youth  may  Board,  and  be 
fitted  for  Business’. 

Late  in  1725,  or  early  in  1726,  Clare  moved 
his  school  from  No.  1  to  No.  8,  where  it  became 
known  as  the  Soho  Academy  and  continued  to  be, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  successful  of  private  boarding 
schools.  Detailed  information  on  the  life  and 
working  of  the  school  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Rules  and  Orders  for  the  Government  of  the 
Academy  in  Soho  Square  which  Martin  Clare 
published  in  the  late  1 74o’s,  in  association  with 
his  partner  and  eventual  successor,  the  Reverend 
Cuthbert  Barwis.  The  fee  for  board  and  tuition 
was  ^30  per  annum,  plus  extras.  The  boys 
were  taught  mathematics,  geography,  French, 
drawing,  dancing  and  fencing,  and  there  were 
weekly  lectures  on  morality,  religion  and  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  ‘for  the  Explication 
of  which,  a  large  Apparatus  of  Machines  and 
Instruments  [is]  provided’.  The  pupils  had  the 
use  of  a  pew  in  St.  Anne’s  Church  and  of  another 
in  one  of  the  nearby  Huguenot  chapels.73 

Dr.  Barwis  assumed  sole  control  of  the  Soho 
Academy  after  Clare’s  death  in  1751, 33  and  there¬ 
after  the  most  notable  feature  of  school  life  appears 
to  have  been  the  theatrical  performances  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  were  regularly  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  boys.  This  innovation  proved  so 
successful  that  Dr.  William  Barrow,  a  later 
master,  claimed  that  ‘several  of  the  actors,  who 
have  since  attained  considerable  eminence  in 
our  publick  theatres,  imbibed  in  the  academy  .  .  . 
their  first  passion  for  the  stage’.74  He  was  no 
doubt  referring  to  Joseph  Holman,  John  Liston 
and  John  Bannister,  all  celebrated  actors  in  their 
day,  and  all  former  pupils  of  the  Soho  Academy. 
Another  pupil  was  the  dramatist  Thomas  Morton. 
William  Betty,  the  boy  actor  celebrated  as  the 
‘Young  Roscius’,  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  pupil, 
though  this  is  unlikely.  He  did  not  come  to 
London  until  December  1 804,  shortly  before  the 
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closure  of  the  school,  which  by  this  time  had  dis¬ 
continued  these  dramatic  performances.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  and  painting  was  also  given  and 
both  Thomas  Rowlandson  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
attended  the  school  for  a  time.  Other  pupils 
included  Philip  Hardwick,  the  architect,  Henry 
Angelo,  the  author  of  the  Reminiscences ,  John 
Horne  Tooke,  the  politician  and  philologist, 
and  the  sons  of  James  Boswell  and  Edmund 
Burke.75 

Doctor  Cuthbert  Barwis  died  in  1782  leaving 
the  house  in  Soho  Square,  together  with  all  the 
school  furniture  and  equipment,  including  the 
maps,  globes  and  prints  and  his  ‘mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments  and  apparatus’  to  his 
nephew  John  Barwis,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  school  for 
some  years.76  John  Barwis  retained  the  school 
until  1785,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
William  Barrow  until  1799  and  then  by  the 
Reverend  William  Whitelock  until  1805. 33 
In  its  later  years  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
academy  declined.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
Barrow’s  decision  to  discontinue  the  theatrical 
performances  for  which  the  school  had  been  cele¬ 
brated.  In  the  1804  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Edu¬ 
cation ,  he  wrote  that  the  plays  had  exposed  his 
pupils  and  school  to  censure  and  moral  danger, 
even  though  the  performances  had  attained  ‘an 
extraordinary  degree  of  excellence’.74  Never¬ 
theless,  the  school  was  still  described  as  late  as 
1801  as  ‘the first  academy  in  London’.77 

After  1805,  when  the  academy  closed  or  moved 
to  premises  elsewhere,  No.  8  was  in  commercial 
occupation  until  1891,  when  it  and  the  adjoining 
No.  9  were  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
present  French  Protestant  church.33 

No.  9 

In  September  1678  Richard  Frith  and  William 
Pym  leased  this  house  to  Mary  Perkins.  The 
first  known  occupant  was  Sir  Richard  Onslow, 
later  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  first 
Baron  Onslow,  who  took  a  lease  of  the  premises 
in  February  169 1/2. 78  He  lived  here  until  his 
death  in  1 7 1 7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, 
who  died  in  1718.  Later  inhabitants  include 
Lady  Monoux,  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Monoux, 
third  baronet,  1735-43;  the  Duchess  of  Whar¬ 
ton,  widow  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton, 
1752-66,  and  Owen  Salusbury  Brereton,  M.P. 
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and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
had  formerly  lived  at  No.  i  1 ,  1767— 98. 33 

The  French  Protestant 
Church 

This  church,  though  now  occupying  a  building 
erected  only  in  1 89 1—3,  can  trace  its  descent  from 
the  earliest  congregation  of  Protestant  refugees 
to  settle  in  London,  a  tradition  commemorated  in 
the  carved  tympanum  over  the  entrance  door  of  the 
present  building.  In  July  1550  Edward  VI 
licensed  the  foreign  Protestant  refugees  in  London 
to  hold  their  own  services.  In  October  1550  the 
French  and  Dutch  refugees  took  a  lease  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  Dutch 
withdrew  from  this  arrangement,  leaving  the 
Huguenots  in  sole  possession.  They  and  their 
successors  remained  in  Threadneedle  Street 
(except  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor)  until 
1  840,  the  original  building  being  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  in  the  Great  Fire.  In  1843  a  new 
Huguenot  church  was  opened  in  St.  Martin’s 
le  Grand,79  but  in  1887  it  was  demolished  to  make 
way  for  extensions  to  the  adjoining  General 
Post  Office.  The  congregation  then  moved  into 
temporary  quarters  at  the  Athenaeum  Hall, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  until  a  suitable  site  for 
another  church  could  be  purchased  and  a  new 
building  erected. 

After  two  years  of  enquiry  the  consistory  of  the 
church  decided  to  purchase  a  plot  of  land  in  Soho 
Square.  This  site  comprised  the  existing  Nos.  8 
and  9  which,  it  was  proposed,  were  to  be  de¬ 
molished  to  provide  a  combined  frontage  to  the 
square  of  fifty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  The  freehold  was  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Trotter,  a  descendant  of  John  Trotter,  founder 
of  the  Soho  Bazaar,  who  was  prepared  to  sell  the 
site  for  £10,500. 

The  consistory  commissioned  (Sir)  Aston 
Webb  to  design  a  new  church  and  in  March 
1889  petitioned  the  Attorney  General,  without 
whose  sanction  they  could  not  proceed,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  purchase  the  site  in  Soho  Square  and  to 
erect  a  new  church.  This  was  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of  four 
hundred.  In  addition  the  building  was  to  contain 
a  vestry  and  library,  living  quarters  for  the  pastor, 
and  a  schoolroom  in  the  basement.  The  building 


costs  and  the  purchase  price  for  the  site  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  compensation  money  which  the 
consistory  had  received  for  the  demolition  of  their 
former  church.  The  members  were  anxious  to 
start  building  as  soon  as  possible  as  they  were 
unable  to  hold  communion  services  in  their 
temporary  quarters  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
the  Athenaeum  Hall  being  used  as  a  public 
dance  hall  on  weekdays. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  give  his  consent 
to  the  consistory’s  scheme  until  October  1890 
and  it  was  not  until  April  1891  that  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  two  old  houses  on  the  site  began.  In 
the  meantime  the  congregation  removed  from  the 
Athenaeum  Hall  to  the  chapel  behind  No.  7 
Soho  Square  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  a  group  of  Baptists. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  on  28  October  1891  and  the  building  was 
completed  early  in  1893.  It  was  dedicated  on 
25  March  1893.  The  building  contractors 
employed  were  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  whose 
tender  was  for  £10,194. 80 

The  church  is  in  Aston  Webb’s  early  manner, 
derived  in  part  from  the  final  phase  of  Franco- 
Flemish  Gothic.  There  are,  in  addition,  certain 
late  Romanesque  overtones  blended  into  a  design 
which  is  particularly  successful  internally.  A 
four-storeyed  block  faces  the  square,  with  living 
accommodation  above  an  entrance  lobby  flanked 
by  a  library  and  an  ante-room.  The  aisled  church 
immediately  behind,  has  four  bays  running  north 
and  south  and  a  curved  apse  between  a  pair  of 
vestries  (fig.  9). 

The  building  materials  externally  are  plum- 
coloured  brick  and  light  red  terra-cotta,  the  resi¬ 
dential  block  having  a  steeply  pitched  roof  of 
greenish  slates.  The  front  has  a  terra-cotta 
facing  to  the  ground  storey,  with  five  round- 
arched  openings,  the  subsidiary  ones  being  sub¬ 
divided  (Plate  2 1  a).  The  somewhat  Romanesque 
character  of  the  larger  central  doorway  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  archaic  style  of  the  carving  in  the 
stone  tympanum,  which  was  inserted  in  1950. 
The  upper  part  of  the  front,  largely  of  brick,  has 
two  narrow  projections  with  hipped  roofs,  framing 
a  recessed  centre.  Here  a  small  three-sided  bay 
window  rises  through  an  enriched  corbel  table  at 
the  level  of  the  third  storey  into  a  gable  treated 
with  ascending  shell-headed  niches.  The  gable  is 
topped  by  a  cross  and  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  a 
small  timber  cupola. 
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Fig.  9.  French  Protestant  Church,  Soho  Square,  plan 

The  interior  (Plate  21b)  is  of  buff  terra-cotta 
and  similarly  coloured  brickwork.  The  round- 
arched  arcades  to  the  church  are  of  four  bays,  the 
piers  having  paired  shafts  at  either  side  with 
vestigial  imposts.  There  is  no  triforium.  A  narrow 
gallery  runs  in  front  of  the  wide,  three-light 
clerestory  windows.  The  barrel  roof  is  of  wood 
and  a  high  arch  with  moulded  imposts  frames  the 
apse  with  its  wooden  panelled  semi-dome  and  five 
round-headed  windows.  A  plain  cross  is  set 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  organ,  and  benching 
extends  round  the  apse  below.  A  wide  low  terra¬ 
cotta  pulpit  stands  to  the  west  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  aisles  have  arcaded  walls  and  rib-vaulted  roofs 
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with  a  rectangular  top  light  to  each  bay.  In 
front  of  the  vestry  door  in  the  east  aisle  is  a  small 
terra-cotta  font  and  other,  apparently  original, 
fittings  include  the  hooped  iron  light-pendants 
and  the  dark-stained  pine  pews;  two  royal  coats 
of  arms  of  carved  wood  are  preserved  in  the  lib¬ 
rary  and  in  the  side  entry,  that  in  the  library 
being  probably  of  the  late  Stuart  period  and  the 
other  apparently  Hanoverian. 

No.  10  Soho  Square 

This  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  original 
houses  in  Soho  Square,  the  other  being  No.  15. 
No.  10  was  first  erected  as  two  separate  houses 
which  were  united  in  1696.  In  September  1681 
Frith  and  Pym  sub-leased  both  houses  to  John 
Steele  of  St.  Marylebone,  yeoman,  for  a  term  of 
forty-seven  and  a  half  years  from  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas,  at  rents  of  £6  ior.  per  annum  each. 
Both  were  also  charged  with  rents  of  ten  shillings 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  garden  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.81 

At  about  this  time  Steele  also  held  a  sub-lease 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Millfield  (now  the  site  of 
Great  Marlborough  Street),  and  by  1684  he  was 
evidently  using  this  land  to  dig  for  brick-earth.82 
Very  probably  he  supplied  Frith  with  bricks  for 
the  latter’s  new  buildings  in  Soho,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  sub-lease  of  these  two  houses. 

The  two  houses  were  probably  not  finished 
by  Frith  and  Pym,  and  had  to  be  finished  by 
Steele,  who  appears  to  have  leased  them  to  yearly 
tenants.  The  first  known  occupants  were  living 
here  in  1691,  ‘Mr.  Roosoe’  in  the  western  house 
and  Lady  Cole  in  the  eastern  house.  Both  these 
tenants  remained  until  1693.  ‘Mr.  Roosoe’  can 
probably  be  identified  as  Jacques  Rousseau,  a 
Huguenot  decorative  painter  who  specialized  in 
the  production  of  ‘ruin  pieces  and  perspectives’. 
He  probably  died  in  the  house  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Anne’s  Church  on  22  December  1693. 83 

In  October  1693  J°hn  Steele  sold  the  sub¬ 
leases  of  both  houses  to  Craven  Howard  of  Reves- 
by,  Lincolnshire,  esquire  (who  had  previously 
lived  at  No.  1 2),  for  £6jo.  By  1 696  Howard  had 
converted  them  into  one  dwelling  house  and  lived 
there  himself  until  his  death  in  June  1 700. 84 

By  1703  the  property  had  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Vincent  Cutter  ‘then  captain  of  His 
Majesties  ship  of  war  the  Newcastle’.  Captain 
Cutter,  or  his  agent  William  Mathews,  citizen 
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and  clothworkcr  of  London,  leased  the  house  for 
£  i  30  per  annum  rent,  first  to  William  Duncombe 
in  1703  and  1704,  and  from  1706  to  1710  to 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  third  baronet,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Captain 
Cutter  died  in  April  1710  leaving  the  house  to 
his  sister  Elizabeth  Albery  of  Chichester,85 
widow,  who  assigned  it  in  May  1  7 1  1  to  James, 
third  Earl  of  Berkeley,  for  the  residue  of  the 
two  forty-seven-and-a-half-ycar  terms  originally 
granted  by  Richard  Frith  to  Steele  in  1 6X1. 88  In 
May  1713  Lord  Berkeley  obtained  a  further  lease 
of  the  house  from  the  second  Earl  (and  later  first 
Duke)  of  Portland,  which  extended  his  leasehold 
interest  to  1769.  Lord  Berkeley  lived  here  until 
1716,  but  in  March  1716/17  he  sold  the  house  to 
Elizabeth  Brydges,  spinster,87  who  occupied  it 
until  1729.  Lady  Buckley  lived  here  from  1730 
to  1732,  and  Lady  Montague  in  1734. 33  In  1746 
Elizabeth  Brydges’s  executors  sold  the  lease  of 
the  house  for  ,(,'840. 88  Later  occupants  include 
James  Adair,  M.P.,  serjeant-at-law,  1764-82, 
and  Messrs.  Arrowsmith,  a  family  of  map-makers 
of  whom  Aaron  and  John  Arrowsmith  are  best 
known,  1808-60. 33 

No.  10  (fig.  4)  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
completely  rebuilt  since  its  adaptation  from  two 
separate  dwellings  in  the  1690’s.  It  is  shown  as 
two  houses  in  Sutton  Nicholls’s  view  of  the 
square  (Plate  68a),  with  the  original  doorcase  of 
the  westernmost  of  the  two  houses  still  in  posi¬ 
tion.  It  remains  six  windows  in  width  and  only 
three  main  storeys  in  height  though  with  another 
in  a  high  mansard  roof.  The  discoloured  stock 
brick  of  the  front  may  be  in  part  original  but  the 
proportions  of  the  square-headed  window  openings 
have  been  altered  by  the  lowering  of  their  sills  and 
the  painted  pilasters  and  moulded  storey-bands 
are  an  addition,  as  is  the  parapet  to  the  roof.  The 
present  appearance  of  the  ground  storey  is  entirely 
modern  both  inside  and  out,  it  being  little  more 
than  an  approach  to  a  large  hall  at  the  rear.  On 
the  first  floor,  some  idea  of  the  original  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  gained.  There  are  two  large  rooms  in 
front  and  two  others  at  the  rear  with  a  closet¬ 
wing  to  the  west  and,  rather  surprisingly,  an 
almost  complete  original  staircase  to  the  east. 
This  is  of  dog-legged  construction,  parallel  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  house  and  with  an  open  flight 
turned  towards  the  entrance  at  the  bottom,  though 
this  may  be  an  alteration.  The  newels,  moulded 
strings  and  handrail  are  all  plain  and  heavy,  as  are 


the  turned  balusters,  now  mostly  enclosed  by 
boarding.  No  other  original  fittings  survive.  Of 
later  work  only  a  first-floor  ante-room  is  of 
interest.  This  must  have  been  formed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  although 
divided  still  has  four  plain  but  impressive  pedi- 
mented  doorcases  (Plate  128c),  some  wide  and 
narrow  panelling  and  a  moulded  cornice,  all  in 
wood,  and  an  incomplete  Venetian  window. 
Other  features  mentioned  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Historical  Monuments  in  1925  are 
now  missing.89 

No.  ii  Soho  Square  [9] 

The  first  known  occupant  of  this  house  was 
Lady  Carew,  possibly  the  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Carew,  second  baronet;  she  lived  here  from  at  least 
1691  to  1 707. 33  The  house  was  renovated  and 
improved  in  1735—6  by  William  Winchester  of 
St.  Anne’s,  glazier,  to  whom  a  new  lease  of  the 
existing  building  (and  of  three  small  houses  be¬ 
hind  it,  on  the  west  side  of  Soho,  then  Charles, 
Street)  was  granted  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
in  May  1734.  Winchester  may  have  rebuilt  the 
smaller  houses  but  probably  made  only  super¬ 
ficial  changes  to  the  house  in  Soho  Square,  which 
remained  comparatively  little  altered  until  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.90 

Other  inhabitants  include  Owen  Salusbury 
Brereton,  M.P.  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  who  later  lived  at  No.  9,  1756— 

1766;  J.  Schwieso,  harp  manufacturer  (later  at 
No.  14),  1820—1,  and  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Gosjean,  also  harp  manufacturers,  1822— 50. 33 

The  present  building  is  of  six  storeys  with 
undistinguished  elevations  of  Portland  stone. 

No,  12  Soho  Square  [10] 

All  the  six  houses  (Nos.  12-17)  which  com¬ 
prised  the  eastern  range  of  the  north  side  of  the 
square  (Plate  69a)  were  probably  built  by 
Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym  in  the  years 
immediately  after  1677.  One  of  the  corner  houses 
— either  No.  12  or  No.  17 — was  sub-let  in  or 
before  1680  to  John  Costin,  but  in  October 
1680  Frith  and  Pym  leased  two  of  the  houses 
(probably  Nos.  16  and  17)  to  Cadogan  Thomas 
of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant,  who  within  the 
next  two  months  mortgaged  both  of  them  to  Sir 
1  homas  Chamber(s)  of  Hanworth,  Middlesex.47 
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In  1683  Benjamin  Hinton  of  London,  goldsmith, 
to  whom  both  Frith  and  Thomas  owed  large  sums 
of  money,  was  declared  bankrupt,91  and  in 
December  1684  they  conveyed  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a  number  of  sites  in  Soho  Square, 
including  the  two  now  under  discussion,  to  the 
group  of  merchants  who  were  the  assignees  of 
Hinton’s  bankruptcy.47  By  his  will,  proved  in 
March  1691/2,  Chamber  bequeathed  his  lease¬ 
hold  houses  in  King’s  Square  to  his  son,  Thomas,92 
who  in  June  1715  obtained  from  the  second  Earl 
(later  the  first  Duke)  of  Portland  separate  leases 
of  all  six  houses  (Nos.  12-17)  which  extended  his 
interest  to  1  769. 21 

The  first  known  occupant  of  No.  12  was 
Craven  Howard  of  Revesby,  Lincolnshire,  who 
lived  here  from  at  least  1691  to  1694;  he  later 
lived  at  No.  10.  Later  inhabitants  include 
Sir  Edward  Pickering,  fourth  baronet,  M.P., 
1746—7,  and  Sir  Charles  Leblon,  1754. 33 

In  1754  the  leases  of  Nos.  12  and  13  were  in 
the  possession  of  John  Homer  of  St.  James’s, 
surgeon,  to  whom  in  October  of  that  year  the 
second  Duke  of  Portland  granted  two  leases 
extending  the  existing  terms  to  1799.  Each  lease 
contained  a  proviso  that  if  Homer  rebuilt  the 
house  before  1770  his  term  would  be  extended  to 
1 853. 21  Both  No.  12  and  No.  13  were  rebuilt 
in  1768—9  by  Henry  Homer  of  St.  James’s, 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  third  Duke  granted  two 
new  leases  in  February  1770. 93  Later  inhabitants 
of  No.  12  include  the  Venetian  envoy,  1772-91 
(he  or  his  predecessor  had  previously  lived  at 
No.  31  and  at  No.  2),  and  (Sir)  Anthony  Car¬ 
lisle,  surgeon,  1800— 19. 33 

No.  12  is  shown  on  C.  J.  Richardson’s  water¬ 
colour  of  the  north-east  corner  of  Soho  Square 
(Plate  69a),  dated  1826,  with  the  entrance  in 
Soho  Street.  Tallis’s  view  (fig.  4),  dated  1838-40, 
shows  that  a  shop  front  had  been  inserted,  probably 
by  the  linen  draper  who  occupied  the  house  from 
1822  to  1836.  The  name  ‘Hayes’  shown  above 
the  shop  front  on  Tallis’s  view  was  Joseph 
Hayes,  a  dentist. 

At  some  date  later  in  the  century,  probably 
after  1857,  when  the  house  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Messrs.  Nixey,  a  firm  of  black-lead 
manufacturers,33  the  two  street  fronts  were  al¬ 
tered  and  embellished  in  the  present  manner,  so 
that  they  now  appear  to  be  of  mid  nineteenth- 
century  date.  The  house  is  of  three  storeys  with 
another  in  a  mansard  roof  and  has  the  usual  front¬ 


age  of  three  windows  to  the  square  and  a  long 
return  to  Soho  Street,  the  disused  central  entrance 
here  having  a  two-storeyed  bay  window  above  it, 
supported  on  Doric  columns.  The  stucco  facing 
of  the  elevation  to  the  square  is  typical  mid 
nineteenth-century  work  with  a  rusticated  and 
arcaded  ground  storey  and  pedimented  first-floor 
windows.  It  is  returned  for  a  width  of  two  win¬ 
dows  into  Soho  Street,  beyond  which  the  bay 
window  has  been  crudely  reconstructed  and  the 
north  end  of  this  front  much  altered. 

Plans  of  Nos.  12  and  13  are  reproduced  on 
fig.  10.  Internally,  some  eighteenth-century 
work  survives  at  No.  12  and  its  character  is 
similar  to  No.  13  next  door,  which  was  built  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  an  altered,  top-lit,  stone 
staircase  placed  centrally  behind  the  old  entrance 
with  an  incomplete  wrought-iron  balustrade, 
part  of  which  has  been  re-used  for  a  small  first- 
floor  balcony  facing  the  square.  Little  remains  on 
the  ground  floor  apart  from  a  good  original  white 
marble  chimneypiece  in  the  French  taste,  in  the 
front  room  to  the  square.  On  the  first-floor 
landing  are  two  carved  and  pedimented  door¬ 
cases  (Plate  1  28b),  the  rear  one  leading  to  a  room 
with  a  fine  but  incomplete  plaster  ceiling, 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  naturalistic  foliage 
overlaying  an  elliptical  enclosure  and  with  scroll 
ornament  in  the  centre  (Plate  130b).  An  en¬ 
riched  modillion  cornice  also  survives  in  this 
room,  as  well  as  some  original  joinery  with  carved 
mouldings.  The  front  room  is  now  very  bare, 
the  only  feature  of  interest  being  a  plain,  early 
nineteenth-century  chimneypiece  which  retains 
its  original  grate  with  an  unusual  sliding  wire 
guard  of  bowed  form. 

No.  13  Soho  Square 

The  early  history  of  the  house  on  this  site  and 
of  its  rebuilding  in  1768—9  has  been  described 
above  with  that  of  No.  12.  Lady  Coney  was 
living  here  from  at  least  1691  to  1692,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Reboe  (or  Rebow)  from  1696  to  at  least 
1 7 03.  Other  inhabitants  include  Sir  Comport 
Fytche,  second  baronet,  1706—12;  Sir  Edmund 
Anderson,  fifth  baronet,  17 13-17;  George 
Mackenzie,  third  Earl  of  Cromarty,  Jacobite, 
1716-60;  Colonel  Hewitt,  1773-5,  and  (Sir) 
George  Tuthill,  physician,  who  gave  public 
lectures  in  the  house,  1811—21. 94 

The  stucco  facing  to  the  front  of  this  house  is 
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Fig.  io.  Nos.  i2  and  13  Soho  Square,  plans 


mid  nineteenth-century  work  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  to  No.  12.  Internally,  the  house  differs  from 
No.  12  in  being  entered  from  the  square  and  in 
having  a  bay  window  at  the  rear,  but  there  is  again 
a  square  stone  staircase  in  the  centre  and  both  this 
and  its  good  wrought-iron  balustrade  have  been 
little  altered  (Plate  127b).  The  stair  rises  only 
to  the  second-floor  level,  which  is  marked  bv  a 
decorated  band.  A  small  enclosed  wooden  stair¬ 
case  gives  access  to  the  floor  above  and  this  has  a 
gallery  to  the  main  stair  compartment,  which  is 
finished  with  a  modillion  cornice  and  plain  ceiling, 
the  roof  light  having  a  frieze  of  festoons  and 
roundels.  Some  altered  late  seventeenth-centurv 
balustrading,  with  panelled  newels  and  twisted 
balusters,  has  been  re-used  above  the  staircase  to 
the  basement.  As  in  No.  12,  a  decorated  plaster 
ceiling  survives  in  the  first-floor  rear  room,  the 
ornament  awkwardly  contained  in  its  rectangular 
panel  (Plate  131a).  In  this  room,  in  the  one  below 
and  in  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  there 
are  enriched  modillion  cornices  and  in  both 
first-floor  rooms  some  wide  and  narrow  wooden 
panelling  survives.  Due  to  extensive  alterations 
and  partitioning,  no  room  in  the  house  now  gives 
any  clear  ideaof  its  eighteenth-century  appearance. 

[12]  No.  14  Soho  Square 

The  early  history  of  the  house  on  this  site  has 
been  described  above  with  that  of  No.  1 2.  The 


first  known  occupant  of  No.  14  was  a  Mr. 
Munjoy  (?  Mountjoy)  who  lived  here  from  at 
least  1691  to  1692.  From  1703,  or  possibly 
earlier,  to  1709  this  and  the  adjoining  house  to 
the  east  (No.  15)  were  occupied  as  one  dwelling 
by  Charles  Coote,  third  Earl  of  Mountrath. 
Later  inhabitants  of  No.  14  include  Sir  Henrv 
Bellasis  (?  Belasvse),  1718—19;  Lady  Bellasis, 
1720—7;  Sir  William  Desse,  1777—8,  and 
J.  C.  Schwieso,  harp  manufacturer,  1835—7,  who 
had  previously  occupied  No.  1 1.33 

The  ratebooks  suggest  that  the  house  mav  have 
been  rebuilt  in  1796  for  Otto  Bichner,  tailor, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  this  involved  the  total 
demolition  of  Frith’s  building.33  The  seven¬ 
teenth-century  floor  levels  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
tained  and  also  a  closet-wing  at  the  rear,  though 
the  conventionally  planned  interior  of  the  house 
was  refitted  in  the  earlv  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  typical  plaster  decoration  round  tbe 
ceilings  of  the  main  rooms,  where  the  architraves 
to  the  door  and  window  openings  are  finished  with 
lion-head  stops  but  the  rest  of  the  joinery,  including 
the  open-well  staircase,  is  very  plain.  No  chimney- 
pieces  of  note  survive  and  many  alterations  have 
been  made  in  recent  years,  particularly  the 
addition  of  a  gabled  fourth  storey  (Plate  71a).  The 
stucco-fronted  storey  below  must,  itself,  have  been 
an  addition  at  an  earlier  date  and  only  the  first 
and  second  floors  now  preserve  any  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  age,  with  the  facing  brickwork 
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coloured  red  and  dressed  with  stucco.  Iron 
guards  to  the  second-storey  windows  and  a 
decorated  band  above  correspond  with  those 
shown  on  Tallis’s  view  of  1839. 

No.  15  Soho  Square 

This  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  original 
houses  in  Soho  Square  (the  other  being  No.  10), 
and  dates  from  the  late  1670’s  or  early  1680’s 
when  the  square  was  being  first  laid  out.  Its 
early  history  has  been  described  above  under 
No.  12.  In  1691  the  Countess  of  Mountrath 
was  living  here.  From  1703,  or  earlier,  to  1709 
Nos.  14  and  1 5  were  occupied  by  her  son,  Charles 
Coote,  third  Earl  of  Mountrath,  but  both  reverted 
to  separate  occupation  in  1 7 1 1 .  Later  inhabitants 
include  Colonel  Lucas,  1721— 5;  Colonel  Peter 
Solegar  (Sullenger),  1728-37,  who  later  lived  at 
No.  23;  Dr.  Conyers,  1755—60;  Sir  Stephen 
Janssen,  fourth  baronet,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1766-77;  Major  Moore,  1777-9, 
and  Dr.  Levison,  1779— 80. 33 

No.  15  is  the  only  house  in  the  square  which 
gives  any  idea  of  its  original  internal  appearance. 
The  front  is  the  usual  three  windows  wide  and  is 
four  storeys  in  height  (Plate  71a).  The  ground 
storey  is  now  stuccoed  but  those  above  are  of 
yellow  stock  brick  with  red  dressings,  the 


Fig.  12.  No.  15  Soho  Square,  staircase  balustrade 


windows  having  flat  gauged  arches  and  the  floor 
levels  being  marked  by  moulded  brick  bands. 
The  top  storey  is  an  addition,  but  the  brickwork 
below  may  be  largely  original.  The  plan  (fig.  1 1) 
is  unremarkable,  with  a  narrow  entrance  hall 
leading  to  a  staircase  at  the  back  and  two  rooms 
and  a  closet-wing  on  each  main  floor — the  same 
plan,  basically,  as  that  of  No.  14.  What  survives 
more  or  less  intact  of  the  original  work  is  the  hall 
and  staircase,  the  ground-floor  rear  room  and  a 
plainer  room  on  the  second  floor;  original  joinery 
remains  in  an  altered  state  elsewhere.  The  hall 
has  three-quarter-height  panelling  with  raised 
mouldings  and  a  slightly  pointed  archway  with 
panelled  jambs  and  moulded  imposts  before  the 
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staircase  compartment.  The  dog-legged  staircase, 
of  ample  proportion,  has  typical  heavy  moulded 
strings  and  handrails  with  plain  square  newels 
and  turned  vase-shaped  balusters  (Plate  126a, 
fig.  12).  The  one  nearly  complete  room  on  the 
ground  floor  has  bolection  mouldings  to  the  panel¬ 
ling  and  to  the  architrave  of  the  eight-panelled 
door.  There  is  a  heavy  box-cornice  (which  also 
survives  in  a  number  of  other  rooms),  and  a  corner 
chimney-breast  with  a  pretty  but  slight  late 
eighteenth-century  chimneypiece;  the  joinery  in 
this  room  is  now  stripped  of  paint.  The  other 
main  rooms  have  canvas-lined  walls,  perhaps  over 
the  framing  of  the  original  panelling  which  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  dado  of  the  rear  room  on  the  first 
floor.  Here  is  a  plain  flat  early  eighteenth- 
century  marble  chimneypiece,  and  in  the  front 
room  there  is  a  slightly  later  one  with  marble 
slips  to  a  carved  lugged  architrave  and  an  added 
shelf.  The  front  room  on  the  second  floor  has 
plain  rebated  panelling  and  a  very  small  cornice. 
The  original  bolection-moulded  chimneypiece 
survives,  now  painted,  and  there  is  a  large  raised 
panel  above  it. 

[14]  No.  16  Soho  Square 

The  early  history  of  the  house  on  this  site  has 
been  described  above  with  that  of  No.  12.  Sir 
Halsewell  Tynte,  first  baronet,  was  living  here  in 
1691,  Sir  John  Keys  in  1692  and  Lady  Riddell 
(?  Ridley)  in  1703.  From  at  least  1706  to  1755 
the  house  was  occupied  by  various  members  of 
the  Ridley  family,  including  Colonel  Ridley  from 
1727  to  1731.  D’Almaine  and  Company, 
music  sellers  and  musical-instrument  makers  who 
also  occupied  No.  20,  were  here  from  1851  to 
1 854. 33 

In  1896  the  house  was  demolished  to  allow  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  Messrs.  Orme 
and  Sons,  a  firm  of  billiard-table  manufacturers 
which  had  occupied  the  old  house  since  1891. 
The  new  building  contained  showrooms  and 
workrooms  with  a  billiard  saloon  in  the  basement. 
The  architects  were  J.  T.  Wimperis  and  Arber 
and  the  contractors  Johnson  and  Company.95 

The  design  of  the  front  has  some  merit  (Plate 
71a).  It  is  faced  with  buff-coloured  Doulton 
terra-cotta  and  is  of  four  main  storeys  with  a 
fifth  in  a  semi-circular  gable.  A  shallow  bay 
window  rises  through  the  first  and  second  storeys, 
the  first  floor  having  a  balcony  with  a  wrought- 


iron  railing  and  the  ground  floor  a  large  round- 
arched  window  flanked  by  a  pair  of  doorways. 

No.  17  Soho  Square  [15] 

The  early  history  of  the  house  on  this  site  has 
been  described  above  with  that  of  No.  12.  Dr. 
Samuel  Rich  was  living  here  in  1692, 33  and  in 
1 694— 5, 96  and  Lady  Fanshaw  from  at  least  1 703 
to  1706.  Other  inhabitants  include  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  third  baronet,  M.P.,  later  Governor 
of  Barbados,  1  707—9;  Esquire  Lockhart,  r  George 
Lockhart,  Jacobite  and  author,  1712— 14;  Wil¬ 
liam  Legge,  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  1716-18; 

Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  fourth  baronet,  M.P., 

1 7 1 9-3 1 ;  Captain  James  Compton,  1757—64; 

Dr.  Thomas  White,  1782—7,  and  George  Wal¬ 
ker,  novelist,  bookseller  and  publisher,  1 820— 47. 33 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  ratebooks  that  the 
house  built  in  the  late  i67o’s  was  ever  entirely 
demolished,  but  the  present  aspect  of  the  building 
suggests  that  it  was  thoroughly  renovated  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  front  is  of  yellow 
stock  brick,  three  windows  wide  and  four  storeys 
high  (Plate  71a).  The  ground  floor  is  faced 
with  rusticated  stucco  and  the  entrance  is  set  in  a 
round-arched  opening  with  a  decorative  fanlight. 

The  first-floor  windows  open  on  to  a  balcony  with 
an  ornamental  wrought-iron  balustrade,  and  a 
plain  parapet  screens  the  slated  roof.  Internally, 
the  fittings  are  typical  work  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  The  hall  is  simple  with  an  inner  door¬ 
way  to  the  stair  compartment.  The  joinery  is 
similar  to  that  at  No.  14,  but  the  architraves  are 
finished  with  wreathed  stops  instead  of  lion- 
heads,  and  the  plain  but  elegant  open-well  stair¬ 
case  is  of  finer  quality.  Several  chimneypieces 
survive;  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
they  are  of  grey  marble,  with  panelled  members 
and  roundel  stops;  on  the  first  floor  they  are  of 
white  marble,  the  members  again  panelled  but 
with  fruit  and  flower  carving  to  the  tablet  and 
stops. 

No.  18  Soho  Square  [16J 

Madam  Lucy  was  living  here  in  1691.  Other 
inhabitants  include  Dr.  Cotesworth,  1 7 1  x — 14; 

James  Hamilton,  Lord  Paisley,  later  seventh  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  scientist,  1716-22,  and  William 
Churchill,  formerly  M.P.  for  Ipswich,  1723— 8, 33 
to  whom  in  1725  both  Nos.  18  and  19  were 
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leased  by  the  first  Duke  of  Portland  for  a  rever¬ 
sionary  term  of  thirty-five  years  from  1 7 34. 21 
In  1729  Churchill  removed  to  No.  19  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1737. 33  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  his  executors  sold  the  lease  of  No.  1 8  for 
£5 1 5. 97  Later  occupants  include  Charles  Molloy, 
journalist  and  dramatist,  who  died  in  the  house, 
1754—67;  Baron  Charles  de  Montesquieu, 
1798—9;  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  artist,  from  at  least 
1822  and  possibly  from  1 8 1 7  to  1 850,  and  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  1884-1920. 33 

The  present  fabric  appears  to  be  an  entirely 
commonplace  mid  nineteenth-century  structure 

(fig-  53- 

No.  19  Soho  Square 

Lady  Offley  was  living  here  in  1691,  followed 
by  Madam  Maynard  from  1692  to  at  least  1697, 
and  Colonel  Waldron  from  at  least  1 703  to  1 7 1 1 . 
Other  inhabitants  include  Lady  Vane  or  Fane, 
1713—23;  Lady  Buckley,  1725-6;  William 
Churchill  (who  had  previously  lived  at  No.  18), 
formerly  M.P.  for  Ipswich,  from  1729  until  his 
death  in  173 7,  and  Thomas  Lewis,  Radnorshire 
landowner  and  M.P.,  1747— 77. 33 

In  1883  No.  19  was  rebuilt  for  Messrs. 
Burroughs  and  Watts,  a  firm  of  billiard-table 
manufacturers  who  had  occupied  the  house  from 
1837  and  still  occupy  these  premises.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Rowland  Plumbe  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Longmore  and  Burge.98  The  building 
is  of  four  storeys  with  an  uninteresting  red  brick 
front  (fig.  5). 

No.  20  Soho  Square 

This  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  office 
building  erected  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell 
in  1924-6.  The  first  house  here  was  erected  for 
Thomas  Belasyse,  second  Viscount,  and  from 
1689  first  Earl  Fauconberg,  who  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Faucon¬ 
berg  had  at  first  occupied  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  square,99  but  he  lived  at  No.  20  from 
at  least  1683  until  his  death  in  1700. 33  This 
house  had  a  frontage  of  sixty-four  feet  to  the 
square21  and  its  irregular  fenestration  suggests 
that  it  was  originally  built  as  two  houses,  or  was 
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converted  into  one  during  the  course  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 

Lord  Fauconberg’s  widow  continued  to  live  at 
No.  20  until  her  death  in  March  1 71 2/1 3, 38 
when  the  lease  passed  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,"  to  whom  in  July  1713  the  second 
Earl  (later  first  Duke)  of  Portland  granted  a  new 
lease  which  extended  Frankland’s  interest  from 
1734  to  1769.  The  ground  rent  was  ^32  per 
annum,  with  an  annual  garden  rent  of  thirty 
shillings  (i.e.,  three  times  the  usual  garden  rent 
paid  for  the  average-sized  houses  in  the  square) 
and  in  addition  Frankland  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£252.21 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland  did  not  live  in  the  house 
himself,  for  the  ratebooks  record  Anthony 
Duncombe  as  the  next  occupant,  from  1715  to 
1741.  Richard  Child,  first  Earl  Tylney,  was 
the  occupant  from  1742  to  1750,*  though  the 
Russian  minister  is  known  to  have  been  living  in 
Earl  Tylney’s  house  in  1748. 15  Arthur  Onslow, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  moved 
here  from  Leicester  Street, occupied  the  house  from 
1753  to  1 761. 33  In  November  1756  the  second 
Duke  of  Portland  granted  Onslow  an  extension  of 
his  leasehold  interest  from  1769  to  1855.  On¬ 
slow  lived  here  ‘in  moderate  splendour’,  holding 
his  parliamentary  levees,101  and  entertained  there 
at  least  once  the  novelist  Samuel  Richardson, who 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson  ‘used  to  give  large  vails 
to  the  Speaker  Onslow’s  servants,  that  they  might 
treat  him  with  respect’.102  In  1761  Onslow  gave 
up  the  speakership.  He  moved  from  Fauconberg 
House  to  Great  Russell  Street  in  order,  so  it  was 
said,  to  be  near  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee.101 

Onslow  sold  the  lease  of  the  house  to  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  lived  here  from  1762  to 
1 770. 33  He  probably  died  in  the  house,  leaving 
instructions  that  it  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  younger  son.103  The  purchaser,  in  June 
1 77 1, 104  was  John  Grant,  son  of  a  Scottish  judge, 
Patrick  Lord  Elchies,  and  himself  a  Baron  of  the 
Scottish  Exchequer,  which  office  and  title  he 
combined  with  the  ownership  of  extensive  sugar 
plantations  in  Grenada.105  It  was  no  doubt  with 
the  profits  of  the  latter  that  he  was  able  to  absent 
himself  both  from  the  rigours  of  Scots  law  and  the 
debilitations  of  the  West  Indian  climate  and  to 


*  John  Timbs,  writing  in  1855,  stated  that  this  house  was  rebuilt  for  Earl  Tylney  by  Colin  Campbell.100  As  Campbell 
died  in  1729,  some  thirteen  years  before  Earl  Tylney’s  residence  in  Soho  Square  began,  this  statement  is  wrong.  Campbell 
did,  however,  design  Wanstead  House,  Essex,  for  Tylney,  and  this  may  account  for  the  confusion. 
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establish  himself  in  a  large  mansion  in  Soho 
Square. 

Soon  after  purchasing  the  house  Grant  em¬ 
ployed  a  fellow  Scot,  Robert  Adam,  to  embellish 
the  facade  and  to  redecorate  and  replan  the  in¬ 
terior.  A  number  of  Adam's  drawings,  dated 
i  ""i  or  1772,  are  in  Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum,106  but  some  ot  his  proposals  were  never 
executed.  Grant  evidently  became  concerned  over 
the  probable  expense  ot  his  architect's  schemes  and 
endeavoured  to  simplitv  some  of  Adam's  plans. 
In  March  i~~2  he  wrote  to  Adam  to  settle  the 
matter  of  the  position  of  the  front  door,  then  still 
in  the  southernmost  bav  ot  the  house.  Writing  in 
the  third  person  Grant  told  Adam  that  ‘After 
seeing  him  he  canvassed  and  varied  the  Scheme  he 
proposed  to  him  vesterdav  of  changing  the  entry 
to  his  house  a  hundred  different  wavs,  and  found 
them  all  attended  with  so  many  objections  and 
inconveniencies,  and  productive  of  so  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  proportion  to  the  expence  they  would 
occassion,  that  he  has  resolved  to  adhere  precisely 
to  Mr  Adams's  original  plan  for  beautifying  the 
Front,  which  he  thinks  himselt  obliged  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Mr  Adams  A/V]  as  soon  as  possible 
to  prevent  his  having  the  trouble  ot  making  a 
design  for  the  new  Porch'.107 

Despite  these  economies  Grant  had  to  mort¬ 
gage  the  house  in  March  1 "  7  3,10S  and  in  1 "  7  3-4 
he  moved  away,  first  to  Greek  Street,  later  to 
Dean  Street  and  finally  to  Grenada,  where  he  died 
in  1777. 109 

Architectural  Description 

The  north  and  south  prospects  of  Soho  Square, 
delineated  respectively  bv  Sutton  Nicholls  and  an 
unknown  artist  Plate  68',  afford  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence  bearing  on  the  appearance  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth-centurv  Fauconberg  House,  evidence  that 
is  confirmed  and  supplemented  bv  a  scale  drawing 
of  the  front  prepared  in  connexion  with  the 
Adam  remodelling  ot  the  building  in  the  1 7  go's110 
Plate  88a).  Although  basically  similar  to  the 
contemporaneous  houses  in  the  square,  it  was 
larger  than  most,  and  slightly  superior  in  scale  and 
height,  sharing  these  attributes  with  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  Nos.  21  and  the  two  houses  to  the  south  of 
Sutton  Row.  Another  feature  that  these  houses 
had  in  common  was  a  pitched  root  hipped  at  the 
party  walls  and  rifing  to  a  leaded  flat,  surrounded 
bv  a  balustrade. 


The  Adam  drawing  is  probably  an  exact 
delineation  of  the  front  as  it  existed  in  the  early 
1770’s,  apparently  very  little  changed  since  its 
original  building.  Three  storeys  high  and  seven 
windows  wide,  it  was  simply  designed  and  typical 
of  its  time,  being  executed  in  brick  and  dressed 
with  stone.  This  was  used  tor  the  long-and-short 
quoins  at  each  end  of  the  front,  for  the  plain 
keystones  of  the  flat  gauged  brick  arches  to  the 
windows,  and  for  the  storey  bandcourses.  A 
projecting  brick  plinth,  containing  the  heads  of 
the  basement  windows,  extended  below  the 
ground  storey,  which  was  about  eleven  feet 
high.  The  first  floor  was  thirteen  feet  nine  inches 
between  the  bandcourses,  and  the  second  floor 
was  eleven  teet  one  inch  in  height  to  the  eaves 
cornice.  The  five  windows  to  the  north  were 
spaced  with  fair  regularity,  having  piers  of  about 
three  feet  between  them,  but  the  two  at  the  south 
end  were  more  widely  separated  bv  piers  over 
five  feet  wide.  The  roof,  pitched  at  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  rose  from  a  wooden  eaves-cornice 
having  enriched  bracket  modillions.  The  five 
evenly  spaced  dormers  were  originally  finished 
with  triangular  pediments,  and  the  plain  blocking 
above  the  roof  must  have  supported  the  wooden 
balustrade  surrounding  the  lead  flat.  The  Adam 
drawing  shows  the  plain  window  openings  fur¬ 
nished  with  exposed  box-frames  having  slightly 
cambered  heads,  but  the  sashes  are  omitted.  The 
entrance  doorway  at  the  south  end  of  the  front 
was  originally  finished  with  a  segmental-pedi- 
mented  doorcase,  but  is  shown  here  with  a  mid 
eighteenth-century  porch  of  Doric  columns, 
raised  on  plain  pedestals  and  supporting  entabla¬ 
ture-blocks  below  an  open  triangular  pediment- 
hood,  the  doorway  being  arched  and  furnished 
with  a  radial  fanlight. 

The  fashionable  dress  with  which  Adam 
transformed  this  front  was  tailored  with  his 
usual  skill  to  disguise  its  age  and  the  irregular 
spacing  of  the  windows,  which  obviously  pre¬ 
cluded  the  creation  of  a  central  feature  (Plates 
88b,  92).  Doubtless  the  material  he  used  was 
the  Adams’  own  production,  Liardet’s  stone-paste. 
He  strengthened  the  ground  storey  by  giving  it 
a  rusticated  face  ot  twelve  courses,  wnth  cham¬ 
fered  horizontal  and  vertical  joints.  The  eight 
piers  of  the  two-storeyed  upper  face  were  dressed 
with  a  giant  order  of  pilasters,  their  plain  shafts 
rising  from  plain  pedestals  and  having  enriched 
Ionic  capitals,  instead  of  the  Corinthian  originally 
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intended.  I  ron  balconies  of  segmental  plan,  placed 
in  front  of  the  lengthened  first-floor  windows, 
linked  the  pilaster  pedestals,  and  a  guilloche  band 
marking  the  second  floor  extended  between  their 
shafts.  The  crowning  entablature  was  composed 
of  a  moulded  architrave,  a  frieze  enriched  with 
paterae  spaced  at  equal  intervals,  and  a  modillioned 
cornice.  A  tall  balustrade  helped  to  conceal  the 
dormers  and  reduce  the  effective  height  of  the 
original  roof.  The  entrance  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  front  was  intended  to  have  a  handsome 
Doric  porch  of  three  bays,  the  wide  middle  one 
surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  but  it  is 
fairly  evident  that  this  work  was  not  executed. 

The  Adam  plans  of  the  ground  and  first 
floors111  (Plate  89)  seem  to  support  the  suggestion, 
made  above,  that  Fa  u  con  berg  House  might  have 
been  begun  as  two  houses,  the  northern  one  con¬ 
siderably  wider  and  slightly  deeper  than  the  south¬ 
ern.  The  completed  building  had  a  front  range 
of  rooms,  separated  by  a  wall  containing  chimney- 
stacks  from  a  back  range  consisting  of  one  room  on 
either  side  of  the  principal  and  secondary  stair¬ 
cases.  As  arranged  by  Adam,  the  front  rooms 
were  the  entrance  hall  (south),  the  staircase 
lobby  (centre)  and  the  dining-room  (north).  East 
of  the  entrance  hall  was  an  oval  back  parlour; 
the  lobby  opened  directly  to  the  principal  stair¬ 
case;  and  from  the  dining-room,  doors  led  to  the 
service  stair  and  to  a  dressing-room,  with  a 
closet-wing  beyond.  Except  for  the  ova!  parlour, 
all  the  rooms  were  square  or  oblong  in  plan.  On 
the  first  floor,  however,  Adam  indulged  his 
predilection  for  variously  shaped  rooms.  I  he 
large  front  drawing-room  to  the  north  had  an 
apse  at  each  end  of  the  three-windowed  oblong 
centre,  and  the  north-east  bedroom  had  an  apsed 
recess  for  the  bed.  The  small  front  drawing-room 
to  the  south  was  square,  but  the  ante-room  on  its 
east  side  was  oval. 

On  the  extensive  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  Adam  proposed  building  a  two-storeyed 
range  of  stables  and  coach-houses,  fronting 
to  Sutton  Place  (now  Falconberg  Mews)  and 
linked  to  the  north-east  rooms  of  the  house  by 
a  long  library  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  gal¬ 
lery  above,  these  apartments  leading  to  hot  and 
cold  bathrooms  in  the  stable  range.  I  he  arcaded 
inner  walls  of  these  ranges,  and  a  matching  wall  of 
niched  arches  on  the  south,  were  designed  to 
enclose  an  almost  square  garden,  laid  out  with 
paths  framing  a  central  circle  of  four  segments 


within  four  spandrels.  These  extensive  additions 
were  not,  however,  carried  out. 

Volume  12  of  the  Adam  drawings  in  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Museum  contains  eight  designs, 
Nos.  104—11,  for  the  ceilings  at  this  house,  all 
of  them  geometrical  compositions  in  the  mature 
Adam  manner,  with  grotesque  and  arabesque 
plaster  ornament  framing  painted  medallions. 
Nos.  104  and  105  are  alternative  designs,  probably 
for  the  dining-room,  based  on  a  large  oval  panel 
fringed  with  festoons  and  pendants  of  drapery. 
No.  104,  which  is  uncoloured,  shows  the  oval 
panel  containing  an  inner  oval  of  husks  surround¬ 
ing  a  Maltese  cross,  its  arms  extending  from  a 
foliated  boss.  In  No.  105  this  cross  is  replaced 
by  a  quatrefoil,  its  lobes  formed  by  husk-festoons. 
The  colours  proposed  for  this  design  are  light 
pink  and  green,  with  strong  notes  of  blue  and 
white  in  the  painted  medallions.  No.  106  is  a 
design  for  the  oval  parlour,  a  delicate  composition 
with  a  concave-sided  square  medallion  set  diagon¬ 
ally  in  a  larger  square  having  rounded  corners  and 
a  wreathed  medallion  projecting  from  each  side. 
This  ceiling  has  a  pale  green  ground  with  white 
ornament  and  Etruscan  pink  medallions.  No. 
1 07,  an  uncoloured  design  for  the  staircase  ceiling, 
shows  a  circular  panel  surrounding  a  central 
rose,  the  panel  frame  being  linked  diagonally  by 
medallions  to  four  quadrant  motifs,  all  contained 
within  a  square  that  is  placed  between  two  oblong 
panels,  each  decorated  with  foliage  scrolls  flanking 
a  tripod  urn.  No.  108  (Plate  90b)  is  the  design 
executed  for  the  ceiling  of  the  great  apse-ended 
drawing-room,  having  the  ornament  contained  in 
a  large  oblong  panel  and  two  lunettes.  The  latter 
have  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  a  small  lunette, 
modelled  witli  a  tripod  between  nymphs,  and  two 
concentric  bands,  the  inner  plain  and  the  outer 
resembling  a  ring  of  niches  containing  urns. 
Guilloche  bands  divide  the  large  oblong  into  a 
geometrical  arrangement  of  smaller  panels,  three 
oblongs  at  each  end  of  a  square.  This  square  is 
divided  by  the  guilloche  band  to  form  four 
spandrels,  each  ornamented  with  griffins  flanking 
a  tripod  urn,  diagonally  placed,  and  between  the 
spandrels  are  four  tripod  urns  of  different  design, 
linked  by  husk-festoons  fringing  a  central  medal¬ 
lion.  The  ground  colours,  pale  green,  pink  and 
white,  are  enlivened  with  touches  of  purple, 
Venetian  red  and  gold.  No.  109  (Plate  9 oa)  was 
executed  for  the  south  drawing-room,  a  large 
square  panel  framing  segmental  mouldings  that 
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form  a  lunette  on  each  side  and  a  quadrant  in 
each  corner.  The  lunettes  are  linked  by  small 
medallion  motifs  to  a  circular  band  of  anthemion, 
enclosing  two  concentric  bands,  the  outer  having 
a  ring  of  small  paterae  on  a  plain  ground,  and  the 
inner  composed  of  fan  ornament,  surrounding  a 
painted  medallion.  The  lunettes  and  quadrants 
are  linked  by  the  reversed  curves  formed  by  large 
festoons  of  husks,  and  in  the  diagonal  spaces  formed 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  curved  shapes  are  con¬ 
cave-sided  oblong  panels  modelled  with  sphinxes. 
The  ground  colours  are  parchment,  pale  green 
and  pink,  with  strong  notes  of  pink  and  blue. 
'Ellis  ceiling,  with  some  added  painting  in  the 
Jacobean  taste,  can  be  seen  in  a  watercolour  view 
of  the  room  by  J.  P.  Emslie,112  which  also  shows 
one  of  the  two  chimneypicces  for  which  Adam 
drawings  survive.118  This  chimneypiece  of  wood 
and  compo,  with  a  moulded  architrave  of  marble, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  one  designed  for 
‘the  dressing  room’,  having  short  fluted  pilasters 
with  female  masks  below  scroll-consoles  support¬ 
ing  frieze-blocks  ornamented  with  paterae,  and  a 
dentilled  cornice-shelf  extending  above  a  recessed 
frieze  of  circles  containing  urns  and  honeysuckle 
flowers.  The  Adam  design  for  the  eating-room 
chimneypiece  is  basically  similar,  but  has  a  frieze 
decoration  of  ewers  between  wreathed  bacchante 
masks. 

Both  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Biagio  Rebecca 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  painting  some  of 
the  ceilings.114  At  some  time  before  1906  Mr. 
Blackwell,  whose  firm  then  occupied  Fauconberg 
House,  removed  four  painted  roundels  to  his  house 
at  Bushey,  Hertfordshire.  Photographs  of  these 
roundels  are  reproduced  on  Plate  91. 

Later  History 

After  Grant’s  removal  in  1774  the  house  stood 
empty  for  ten  years,  probably  because  of  the  de¬ 
clining  importance  of  Soho  Square  as  a  place  of 
fashionable  residence.  In  1 784  Grant’s  executors 
sub-let  the  house  to  John  Wright,  victualler,  to 
whom,  in  1  803,  they  sold  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
lease  for  j/,3,150.115  Fauconberg  House  now 
became  known  as  ‘Wright’s  Hotel  and  Coffee¬ 
house’  (described  in  1803  as  ‘A  genteel  house’)116 
hut  had  degenerated  by  1 809,  after  John  Wright’s 
day,  to  the  ‘Crown  Coffee  House  and  Tavern’.117 
In  1810  a  firm  of  musical-instrument  makers 
and  music  sellers  (Goulding,  D’Almaine,  Potter 


and  Company,  later  D’Almaine  and  Company) 
moved  into  the  house  and  remained  until  1 857. 118 

In  1 858  No.  20  Soho  Square  was  taken  over  as 
additional  accommodation  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and 
Blackwell,  who  already  occupied  the  adjoining 
No.  21.  This  firm  had  been  founded  in  1830  by 
Edmund  Crosse  and  Thomas  Blackwell  at  No.  1 1 
King  Street  (later  part  of  the  site  of  the  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue),  in  premises 
previously  occupied  for  many  years  by  Messrs. 
West  and  Wyatt,  oilmen  and  salters.  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  who  described  themselves  in  the 
directories  as  oilmen  or  as  Italian  warehousemen, 
retained  No.  11  King  Street  until  i860,  but  in 
1838—40  they  acquired  other  premises  at  No.  21 
Soho  Square,  and  in  1858  the  adjoining  No.  20  as 
well.118  These  two  houses  were  gradually 
adapted  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  business.  A  jam  and  pickle 
factory  occupied  the  back  premises,  with  front¬ 
ages  to  Sutton  Row  on  the  south  and  Falconberg 
Mews  on  the  east,  while  the  two  houses  fronting 
the  square  were  used  as  offices  and  bottling  rooms, 
one  of  the  principal  rooms  at  No.  20  being  the 
export  labelling  department.  At  some  time  during 
the  mid-Victorian  period  one  of  the  partners’ 
rooms  was  elaborately  redecorated  with  a  carved 
chimneypiece  of  monumental  proportions  and  a 
ceiling  lavishly  ornamented  with  heraldic  motifs, 
including  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
King  John,  Edward  I,  Mortimer,  Howard, 
Beaufort  and  Richmond.119 

In  1924  No.  20  Soho  Square  was  demolished 
to  make  way  for  a  new  office  block  erected  for 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  by  the  architects 
Messrs.  Ernest  M.  Joseph  (fig.  5).  The  new 
building  was  probably  completed  and  occupied 
early  in  1926. 120  It  has  eight  storeys,  the  top 
one  in  a  mansard  roof.  The  Portland  stone  front 
is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  in  the  square. 
An  Ionic  colonnade  extends  across  the  ground  and 
first  storeys  and  the  sixth  storey  is  treated  as  a 
frieze  with  a  large  cornice  above. 

No.  21  Soho  Square 

This  site  was  first  occupied  by  two  houses  which 
in  1745  were  said  to  have  been  erected  by  John 
Dunton  under  two  sub-leases  granted  to  him  in 
February  1678/9  by  Richard  Frith  and  William 
Pym.121  Shortly  afterwards  the  two  houses 
appear  to  have  been  converted  into  one,  and  the 
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ratebooks  suggest  that  the  first  occupant,  in  1685, 
was  ‘Esquire  Graham’,  probably  Colonel  James 
Graham,  M.P.,  of  Levens  Hall,  Cumberland. 
By  1691  the  occupant  was  Graham’s  elder 
brother,  Richard  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  a 
Jacobite.  In  1685  he  had  returned  to  London 
after  serving  as  ambassador  in  Paris  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  attracted  to  Soho  Square  and  to  this  particular 
house  by  the  presence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
second  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  already  occupied  the 
neighbouring  mansion  to  the  south.  In  1691 
Viscount  Preston  was  condemned  for  high  treason, 
but  was  pardoned,  and  the  ratebooks  show  that  in 
1692  the  house  was  occupied  by  Lady  Preston’s 
nephew,  Charles,  Lord  Morpeth  (later  third  Earl 
of  Carlisle),  until  1693,  when  he  moved  to 
Carlisle  House  in  Soho  Square  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  second  Earl.  Lady  Grace  Pierre- 
pont,  daughter  of  Henry  Pierrepont,  Marquess  of 
Dorchester,  was  the  next  occupant  and  lived  in 
the  house  until  at  least  1697. 122  She  died  at 
Isleworth  in  1703,  but  was  commemorated  by  a 
memorial  (now  destroyed)  in  St.  Anne’s 
Church.123 

From  1730  to  1734  the  house  was  occupied 
by  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  the  fourth  baronet,  of 
Nostell  Priory,  Yorkshire.33  It  was  during  this 
time  that  George  Vertue  saw  at  No.  21  a  ‘large 
Family  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More’  (in  1954 
still  at  Nostell  and  attributed  to  Holbein),  which 
Lady  Winn  had  inherited  as  a  descendant  of 
Margaret  Roper,  More’s  daughter.124  Later 
inhabitants  include  Sir  William  Clayton,  first 
baronet,  M.P.,  1735-44,  and  William  Harvey, 
Essex  landowner  and  M.P.,  175  1-63. 33 

From  1772  to  1775  the  house  was  the  Spanish 
embassy  (which  had  earlier  occupied  No.  7),  and 
from  1778  to  1801  it  was  used  as  an  hotel.33 
This  hotel  was  kept  by  Thomas  Hooper  and  was 
said  to  have  become  ‘notorious  in  the  annals  of 
Fashion’  as  ‘the  infamous  White  House’.125 
From  the  frequent  but  oblique  references  to  this 
establishment  by  later  topographical  writers,  it  is 
likely  that  the  house  was  used  as  a  brothel.  The 
reception  rooms  of  the  house  at  this  time  were 
garishly  decorated;  three  were  known  from  their 
fittings  as  the  ‘Gold’,  ‘Silver’  and  ‘Bronze’  rooms, 
the  walls  being  all  inlaid  with  mirrored  panels; 
there  was  also  the  ‘Painted  Chamber’,  the 


‘Groto’,  the  ‘Coal  Hole’  and  the  ‘Skeleton  Room’ 
where,  for  the  delectation  of  the  patrons,  a  skele¬ 
ton  could  be  made  to  step  out  of  a  closet  with  the 
aid  of  machinery.119 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  house  erected 
in  the  late  1670’s  was  much  changed  until  1 838 — 
1  840,  when  it  was  altered  or  rebuilt  for  Edmund 
Crosse  and  Thomas  Blackwell.  They  first  appear 
as  ratepayers  for  this  house  in  1840,  and  their 
firm  remained  here  until  about  1925.  The  new 
building  (Plate  92a,  fig.  5)  has  four  main  storeys 
and  the  front  to  the  square  is  four  windows  wide. 
It  is  plainly  built  of  a  fine  yellow  stock  brick  with 
a  painted  cornice  below  the  third  storey  and  a 
smaller  entablature  and  blocking  above,  screening 
the  slated  mansard  roof.  The  first-floor  windows 
to  the  square  have  a  simple  cast-iron  balcony  rail 
divided  where  a  central  block  formerly  supported 
the  royal  arms.  Iron  guards,  of  a  similar  pattern, 
are  provided  for  the  second- floor  windows.  The 
ground  storey  may  always  have  had  a  shop  front, 
but  the  present  treatment  in  Portland  stone  was 
probably  added  in  1927—8  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  M.  W.  Matts.126 

Carlisle  House,  Soho  Square 

Demolished 

Until  1791  the  ground  comprising  the  site  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Church  and  the  adjoining  presbytery 
was  occupied  by  Carlisle  House,  a  large  mansion  at 
the  south  corner  of  Soho  Square  and  Sutton  Street, 
with  back  buildings  in  Sutton  Street  and  stables  in 
Hog  Lane,  now  Charing  Cross  Road. 

The  first  certain  occupant  of  the  house,  in 
1685,  was  Edward  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  in  that  year. 
The  Howard  family  occupied  the  house  until 
1 7 53,*  when  the  fourth  Earl  sold  his  lease  from 
the  second  Duke  of  Portland  to  George  Smith 
Bradshaw  and  Paul  Saunders  of  Greek  Street, 
upholsterers.127  Bradshaw  and  Saunders  retained 
the  stables  and  coach-houses  in  Hog  Lane  as  their 
own  workshops,  but  they  evidently  sub-let  the 
house  in  Soho  Square  and  some  of  the  back 
buildings  in  Sutton  Street  to  the  envoy  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  occupied  the  premises  from 
1754  to  1 758. 33  During  this  period  part  of  the 
buildings  in  Sutton  Street  (on  the  site  of  the  present 


*  From  1725  to  1752  the  estranged  wife  of  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle  lived  in  a  house  in  Carlisle  Street  which  came  to  be 
known  as  Carlisle  House  (see  page  145).  During  this  period  Carlisle  House  in  Soho  Square  was  occupied  by  her  son  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  in  1738  became  the  fourth  Earl. 
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St.  Patrick's  Church)  was  fitted  up  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  envoy  and  his 
staff.128 

In  the  summer  of  1759  Carlisle  House  was 
occupied  by  three  special  envoys  who  had  been 
sent  to  London  by  the  Dutch  government  to 
settle  various  shipping  disputes  arising  from  the 
war  then  being  fought  between  England  and 
France.129  After  their  departure  Carlisle  House 
was  vacant  until  April  1760,  when  Saunders  let 
the  house  to  Mrs.  Cornelys,  its  most  celebrated 
tenant.33 

Theresa  Cornelvs  {nee  Imer),  an  opera  singer, 
actress  and  adventuress,  was  born  in  Vienna130  in 
1723.  She  embarked  upon  a  successful  career  as 
an  entertainer  and  courtesan  and  eventually 
married  a  dancer  called  Pompeati.  She  first  came 
to  England  in  1 746  to  sing  at  the  King’s  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  using  the  name  Pompeati. 
She  did  not  meet  with  the  success  she  expected  and 
returned  to  the  Continent  within  a  few  months. 
During  the  following  years  she  toured  other 
European  courts  and  opera  houses,  encumbering 
herself  in  the  process  with  two  children,  for  one  of 
whom  Casanova  claimed  paternity.  During  this 
period  of  her  career  she  called  herself  Madame  de 
Trenty,  which,  so  she  affirmed,  was  the  name  of 
her  family  estate.  In  1759  she  was  living  in 
Rotterdam  as  the  mistress  of  a  certain  Cornelis 
de  Rigerboos,  whose  Christian  name  she  later 
used  in  England.  She  still  sang  at  public  concerts, 
at  one  of  which  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
fellow  performer,  a  ’cello  and  double-bass  player, 
then  calling  himself  John  Freeman.  He  persuaded 
her  that  he  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  if  she  followed  him 
to  England  they  would  both  make  their  for¬ 
tunes.131 

Calling  herself  Mrs.  Cornelys,  Theresa  arrived 
in  England  in  October  1759,  her  friend  the 
musical  cleric  passing  himself  off  as  ‘John  Fermor 
esquire’.  With  his  money  she  recommenced  her 
London  career  with  a  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  concerts 
were  not  a  success,  but  Fermor  had  ‘an  Appre¬ 
hension  that  a  Concert  and  Assembly  furnished 
out  in  an  elegant  Manner  and  carried  on  by 
Subscription  in  some  commodious  house  for  that 
purpose  would  probably  meet  with  Encourage¬ 
ment  and  be  a  profitable  undertaking’.  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Cornelys  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  (later  the 


bigamous  wife  of  the  second  Duke  of  Kingston) 
who  promised  her  patronage  for  such  a  project.130 

In  the  winter  of  1759-60  Carlisle  House  was 
vacant.  It  was  probably  already  furnished  and, 
with  a  suite  of  large  reception  rooms,  provided  an 
admirable  setting  for  the  entertainments  envisaged 
by  Mrs.  Cornelys.  With  Fermor  acting  as  her 
agent  (owing  to  her  ignorance  of  the  English 
language),  she  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
second  Duke  of  Portland’s  lessee,  Paul  Saunders, 
in  April  1760,  to  rent  Carlisle  House  at  £1  Ho  per 
annum,  with  an  additional  charge  for  the  use  of 
Saunders’s  furniture.  She  took  possession  on  I  7 
May  and  the  entertainments  began  in  October  or 
November.132  At  first  these  consisted  of  dancing 
and  card-playing,  though  later,  after  she  had 
extended  the  premises,  operatic  concerts  and 
extravagant  masquerades  were  given.  Admission 
was  limited  to  members  of  a  ‘Society’  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  is  to  persons  of  wealth  and  fashion 
to  whom  she  had  previously  sold  tickets.133 

Her  initial  success  convinced  Mrs.  Cornelys 
that  she  had  at  last  found  a  way  of  making  a 
fortune  and  plans  were  immediately  set  on  foot 
for  enlarging  and  refurbishing  Carlisle  House. 
With  Fermor  again  acting  as  her  agent,  she  first 
purchased  the  lease  of  the  house  from  the  assign¬ 
ees  of  Paul  Saunders  in  May  1761  for  £1,950. 134 
In  the  following  month  she  entered  into  a  building 
agreement  with  Samuel  Norman,  of  Sutton 
Street,  a  cabinet-maker,  who  now  occupied 
Saunders’s  former  workshop  in  Hog  Lane.  The 
agreement  provided  for  Norman  to  erect  for  her  a 
new  building  in  Sutton  Street  to  contain  a  concert 
hall  or  ballroom  on  the  first  floor  with  a  supper 
room  below.  This  was  to  adjoin  Carlisle  House 
and  to  be  built  partly  on  the  site  of  the  existing 
back  buildings  in  Sutton  Street,  one  of  which  had 
been  the  Neapolitan  minister’s  chapel,  and  partly 
on  the  garden  behind  Carlisle  House.  The  work 
was  estimated  to  cost  £1 ,800,  half  to  be  paid  when 
the  building  was  roofed  in  and  half  on  completion. 
Building  work  began  at  once  and  was  complete  by 
December  1761. 135  A  small  copper  plate  was 
built  into  the  foundations  on  Mrs.  Cornelys’s 
instructions.  This  was  inscribed  ‘Not  Vain  but 
Grateful  In  Honour  of  the  Society  [of  her  first 
subscribers]  and  my  first  Protectress  Ye  Honble 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  is  Laid  the  First 
Stone  of  this  edifice  June  19  1761  by  me  Teresa 
Cornelys’.136  The  building  tradesmen  employed 
by  Samuel  Norman  included  William  Grantham 
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of  Oxford  Street,  carpenter  and  joiner,  Thomas 
Clark  of  Wood  Street,  plasterer,  Peter  Beaton  of 
Wardour  Street,  slater,  and  Mr.  Lee,  bricklayer. 
The  work  was  superintended  by  Jacob  Leroux 
of  Dean  Street,  surveyor,135  who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  designed  the  building. 

The  building  added  to  Carlisle  House  for  Mrs. 
Cornelys  appears  to  have  been  very  plain  ex¬ 
ternally,  presenting  to  Sutton  Row  a  brick  front 
of  three  storeys  with  seven  windows  in  each 
(Plate  26b).  The  ground-  and  second-floor  win¬ 
dows  were  almost  square,  and  those  of  the  first 
floor  very  tall,  all  having  sashes  recessed  in  plain 
openings  with  segmental  arched  heads.  There 
were  two  bandcourses,  a  wide  one  extending 
above  the  arches  of  the  first-floor  windows,  and  a 
narrow  one  below  the  parapet.  The  first-floor 
room  was  splendidly  decorated  and  furnished,  and 
something  of  its  general  appearance  can  be 
deduced  from  the  crude  engraving  reproduced  as 
Plate  26a.  At  one  end,  presumably  the  east,  was  an 
apse  for  the  musicians,  its  coffered  semi-dome 
framed  by  a  moulded  archivolt  rising  from  Doric 
columns.  On  either  side  of  this  apse  were  tall  and 
elaborately  framed  mirrors.  The  tall  windows  in 
the  side  walls  were  draped  with  heavy  curtains 
hanging  from  shaped  valances,  and  the  walls  were 
finished  with  festooned  garlands  depending  from 
the  entablature.  The  flat  ceiling  appears  to  have 
been  decorated  with  Rococo  stucco-work  arranged 
in  oval  panels  flanking  a  central  circle  within  a 
square  frame.  A  large  central  chandelier  was 
supplemented  by  smaller  ones  hanging  from  the 
corners  of  the  ceiling,  and  another  in  the 
musicians’  apse. 

Samuel  Norman  was  paid  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  with  fourteen  hundred  subscription  tickets 
for  future  entertainments  at  Carlisle  House,  at 
five  guineas  each.  Additional  works  on  the  new 
building,  and  on  improvements  to  the  old  house, 
were  to  be  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Cornelys  with  three 
notes  of  hand  for  £110  payable  in  October  1762. 
The  rest  of  Norman’s  account  was  to  be  settled 
by  an  umpire.  Mrs.  Cornelys  also  hired  from 
Norman  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  furnish¬ 
ings,  chiefly  seats  and  benches,  chandeliers, 
mirrors  and  girandoles,  all  manufactured  ‘in  an 
Elegant  and  Grand  Manner’  and  valued  at£  1 ,209. 
The  furniture  hired  for  the  grand  concert-room 
alone  was  valued  at  jCy  30.  For  all  these  Norman 
charged  an  annual  rent  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  their  total  value.135 


In  June  1762  Mrs.  Cornelys  returned  most  of 
the  furniture  to  Norman135  but  he  probably  lost 
the  remainder  when  some  of  the  contents  of 
Carlisle  House  were  seized  under  distress  warrants 
by  other  creditors  of  Mrs.  Cornelys  in  February 
1762  and  August  1763. 130  She  also  tried  to 
avoid  payment  of  his  other  bills  and  employed  ‘Mr 
Payne  and  Mr  Chippendale’  (presumably  James 
Paine  the  architect  and  Thomas  Chippendale 
the  furniture  maker)  to  examine  the  new  building. 
She  complained  that  they  found  many  defects 
and  valued  the  work  at  only  £1,400  (i.e.,^400  less 
than  Samuel  Norman’s  price). 135  These  complaints 
do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  later  evidence, 
for  in  1891,  when  the  building  erected  in  1761 
was  being  demolished,  the  good  workmanship 
and  ‘splendid  material’  were  still  discernible.137 

With  the  opening  of  her  new  rooms,  Mrs. 
Cornelys  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  success.  The 
entertainments  were  well  advertised  and  ad¬ 
mission  eagerly  sought.  Even  Horace  Walpole 
was  attracted,  despite  the  fashionable  crush  inside 
the  house  and  the  mob  obstructing  the  arrival  of 
the  chairs  and  carriages  outside.  In  Humphry 
Clinker ,  first  published  in  1771,  Tobias  Smollett 
referred  enthusiastically  to  ‘Mrs.  Cornelys’ 
assembly,  which  for  the  rooms,  the  company,  the 
dresses,  and  decorations,  surpasses  all  descrip¬ 
tion’.138  Mrs.  Cornelys  opened  Carlisle  House 
once  or  twice  a  month,  chiefly  during  the  winter 
season.  For  the  concerts  which  she  promoted, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign  musicians 
then  in  London  were  engaged,  including  John 
Christian  Bach,  Karl  Abel,  Stephano  Storace  and 
Karl  Weichsell.139  The  refreshments  for  some  of 
the  entertainments  were  provided  by  ‘Mr 
Welcher’,  probably  Lewis  Weltje,  who  subse¬ 
quently  kept  Weltje’s  Club  at  No.  64  St.  James’s 
Street  and  was  in  the  domestic  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  IV).140  It  was, 
however,  the  extravagant  masquerades  staged  at 
Carlisle  House  which  created  the  greatest  stir. 
The  numerous  contemporary  accounts  of  these, 
with  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  company  and 
their  costumes,  all  testify  to  the  impact  made  by 
Mrs.  Cornelys  on  London  society  in  the  1760’s 
and  early  1770’s.141 

In  addition  to  her  financial  difficulties,  Mrs. 
Cornelys  had  also  to  contend  with  the  attractions 
of  rival  establishments.  Her  first  serious  com¬ 
petitor  was  William  Almack,  who  opened  his 
assembly  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  in 
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February  1765. 142  Horace  Walpole,  writing  in 
December  1764,  says  that  ‘Mrs.  Cornelis, 
apprehending  the  future  assembly  at  Almack’s, 
has  enlarged  her  yast  room,  and  hung  it  with  blue 
satin,  and  another  with  yellow  satin;  but  Al¬ 
mack’s  room,  which  is  to  be  ninety  feet  long, 
proposes  to  swallow  up  both  hers’.143  * 

Despite  this  competition  and  despite  the 
clamour  of  her  creditors,  Mrs.  Cornelys  con¬ 
tinued  to  open  Carlisle  House  once  or  twice  a 
month  for  balls  or  concerts.  She  endeavoured  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  fashionable  world  by 
re-embellishing  her  rooms  and  by  frequent  ad¬ 
vertisements.  In  June  1765  she  caused  a  report 
to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  that  ‘the  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  Carlisle  House  in  Soho 
Square,  performing  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Shakespeare,!  together  with  all  the  new  embellish¬ 
ments  and  furniture  adding  thereto  by  Airs. 
Cornelys,  will  this  year  alone,  amount  to  little 
less  than  2000  /.  and  that,  when  finished,  it  will 
be,  by  far,  the  most  magnihcent  place  of  public 
entertainment  in  Europe.’  A  few  months  later 
she  announced  that  ‘amongst  her  other  elegant 
alterations  [she]  has  devised  the  most  curious, 
singular,  and  superb  ceiling  to  one  of  the  rooms 
that  ever  was  executed  or  even  thought  of’.  In 
January  1 769  a  new  gallery  for  dancing  and  a  suite 
of  new  rooms  adjoining  were  opened.144  These 
later  improvements  may  have  included  the 
redecoration  of  two  of  the  rooms  in  the  Chinese 
manner  and  also  the  erection  of  ‘the  Chinese 
bridge',  which  connected  the  house  in  the  square 
with  the  principal  rooms  at  the  back  and  mav  have 
been  the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker  Thomas 
Chippendale,  who  wTas  one  of  her  creditors.145 

Between  1767  and  her  bankruptcy  in  1772 
M  rs.  Cornelys  is  said  to  have  spent  £5,000, 
chiefly  on  ‘the  appartments  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Gallery  and  China  Room’.145  With  these 
added  attractions,  she  was  able  to  retain  the  favour 
of  the  fashionable  world  and  her  rooms  became 
more  crowded  than  ever.  In  1770  the  young 
Fanny  Burney,  visiting  Carlisle  House  for  the 
first  time,  found  that  ‘The  magnificence  of  the 
rooms,  splendour  of  the  illuminations  and  em¬ 
bellishments,  and  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
company  exceeded  anything  I  ever  before  saw. 


The  apartments  were  so  crowded  we  had  scarce 
room  to  move,  which  was  quite  disagreeable, 
nevertheless,  the  flight  of  apartments  both  up¬ 
stairs  and  on  the  ground  floor  seemed  endless  .  .  . 
The  Rooms  were  so  full  and  so  hot  that  nobody 
attempted  to  dance  ...  I  must  own  this  evening’s 
entertainment  more  disappointed  my  expectations 
than  any  I  ever  spent;  for  I  had  imagined  it  would 
have  been  the  most  charming  in  the  world’.146 

In  January  1771  a  new  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  was  introduced  at  Carlisle  House  when 
Airs.  Cornelys  began  to  stage  a  successful  series 
of  operatic  performances.  Such  public  entertain¬ 
ments  were  illegal  without  royal  licence,  and  she 
soon  became  involved  in  a  succession  of  vexa¬ 
tious  court  proceedings,  instigated  by  her  rivals, 
the  proprietors  of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Horace  Walpole  sent  an  account  of 
the  whole  affair  to  Sir  Horace  Alann,  in  a  letter 
dated  22  February  1771.  ‘In  the  meantime  our 
most  serious  war  is  between  two  operas.  Mr. 
Hobart,  Lord  Buckingham’s  brother,  is  manager 
of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Last 
year  he  affronted  Guardagni,  by  preferring  the 
Zamperina,  his  own  mistress,  to  the  singing 
hero’s  sister.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
Lady  Harrington,  and  some  other  great  ladies, 
espoused  the  brother,  and  without  a  licence 
erected  an  Opera  for  him  at  Aladame  Cornelys’s. 
.  .  .  She  took  Carlisle  House  in  Soho  Square,  en¬ 
larged  it,  and  established  assemblies  and  balls  by 
subscription.  At  first  they  scandalized,  but  soon 
drew  in  both  righteous  and  ungodly.  She  went  on 
building,  and  made  her  house  a  fairy  palace,  for 
balls,  concerts,  and  masquerades.  Her  Opera, 
which  she  called  Harmonic  Meetings ,  was  splendid 
and  charming.  Mr.  Hobart  began  to  starve,  and 
the  managers  of  the  theatres  were  alarmed.  To 
avoid  the  Act,  she  pretended  to  take  no  money, 
and  had  the  assurance  to  advertise  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  was  to  provide  coals  for  the  poor,  for 
she  has  vehemently  courted  the  mob,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  their  princely  favour.  She 
then  declared  her  masquerades  were  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce.  I  concluded  she  would 
open  a  bawdy  house  next  for  the  interests  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  I  am  not  quite  mistaken, 
for  they  say  one  of  her  maids,  gained  by  Air. 


*  In  reality  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  concert-hall  or  ballroom  was  ninety-three  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  Her  supper-room 
underneath  was  eighty  feet  long  and  thirtv-four  feet  wide.135 

t  John  Phillips  and  George  Shakespear,  carpenters,  whose  partnership  is  described  in  H.  M.  Colvin’s  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  Architects  1660-1840. 
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Hobart,  affirms  that  she  could  not  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  making  the  beds  so  often.  At  last  Mr. 
Hobart  informed  against  her,  and  the  bench  of 
justices,  less  soothable  by  music  than  Orpheus’s 
beasts,  have  pronounced  against  her.  Her  Opera 
is  quashed.’147 

From  the  accounts  of  the  various  court  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  against  Mrs.  Cornelys,  it  is  clear  that 
operas  were  staged  at  Carlisle  House  on  24  and 
3 1  January  1 77 1 148  and  that,  at  least  on  the  latter 
occasion,  Thomas  Arne’s  Artaxerxes  had  been 
given,  with  Guardagni  singing  in  one  of  the  main 
roles.149  By  12  February  Mrs.  Cornelys  had 
been  fined  £50  for  allowing  the  unlicensed  ‘exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  dramatic  performance  in  her  house’,130 
and  on  13  February  Guardagni  was  also  fined 
£50  at  Bow  Street  for  appearing  in  an  opera  at 
Carlisle  House  on  31  January.149  The  imposition 
of  these  fines  and  the  prospect  of  further  penalties 
did  not  deter  Mrs.  Cornelys  from  putting  on 
another  opera  on  1 2  February,  her  patrons  having 
‘agreed  to  subscribe  an  additional  crown  towards 
the  payment  of  the  50  /.  penalty,  as  often  as  the 
Justices  think  proper  to  exact  it’.148  On  20 
February  Mrs.  Cornelys  was  charged  at  Bow 
Street  on  information  laid  by  Peter  Crawford 
(one  of  the  managers  of  the  King’s  Theatre) 
that  she  had  caused  ‘to  be  Acted  Represented  and 
performed  for  hire  gains  and  reward  a  certain 
Opera  and  Entertainment  of  the  Stage  in  the 
Italian  Language  called  Artaserse’  without  licence 
on  31  January.  Hobart,  giving  evidence  against 
her,  testified  that  he  had  bought  tickets  for  the 
performance  openly  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
opera  at  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  house  on  a  stage  with 
scenery,  with  an  orchestra  and  the  singers  dressed 
in  character.  Mrs.  Cornelys  was  again  fined 
£50. 149  Later  in  the  month  a  report  appeared  in 
The  Universal  Magazine  that  two  bills  of  indict¬ 
ment  had  been  preferred  to  the  Grand  Jury 
‘against  a  certain  Lady  not  far  from  Soho.  — That 
she  does  keep  and  maintain  a  common  disorderly 
house,  and  did  permit  and  suffer  divers  loose,  idle, 
and  disorderly  persons,  as  well  men  as  women, 
to  be,  and  remain,  during  the  whole  night,  riot¬ 
ing,  and  otherwise  misbehaving  themselves. 
— That  she  did  keep  and  maintain  a  public  mas¬ 
querade,  without  any  licence  by  her  first  had  and 
obtained  for  that  purpose;  and  did  receive  and 
harbour  loose  and  disorderly  persons  in  masks,  in 
the  said  house;  and  did  wilfully  permit  and  suffer 


the  last  mentioned  persons  in  masks  to  make  a 
great  noise  and  tumult’.151  No  such  indictment 
has  been  found  in  the  Middlesex  or  Westminster 
Sessions  records  for  these  months. 

It  was  therefore  as  her  ‘dernier  resort’  that 
Mrs.  Cornelys  submitted  a  formal  petition  to  the 
Crown  for  a  patent  for  ‘the  Exhibition  of  musical 
dramatic  Entertainments,  by  Private  Subscrip¬ 
tion’.  Her  memorial  stated  that  on  arriving  in 
England  and  discovering  ‘that  the  most  extensive, 
most  opulent,  and  most  important  City  in  Europe 
was  the  only  one  of  note  that  had  not  a  settled 
Entertainment  for  the  select  reception  and 
amusement  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry’,  she 
successfully  established  such  an  institution  with 
great  labour  and  expense;  but  ‘after  struggling 
with  a  Siege  of  Troubles  during  a  longer  Period 
than  the  Siege  of  Troy’  and  producing  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ‘a  species  of  a  more  elegant 
dramatic  musical  Amusement  than  any  they  had 
ever  had  before’,  she  had  become  involved  in 
‘vexatious  and  expensive  Prosecutions,  as  interest¬ 
edly  litigious,  as  innocently  incurred’.  Her  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  patent  was  not  granted.152 

The  opening  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street 
in  January  1772  proved  a  more  serious  blow. 
Compared  with  this  splendid  new  building, 
Carlisle  House  and  its  proprietress  seemed 
tawdry  and  tarnished.  By  October  1772  she 
had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  her  creditors  and 
incarcerated  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison.153  In 
November  she  was  declared  a  bankrupt  and 
Carlisle  House  and  its  furniture  was  assigned  to 
four  of  her  creditors,  Samuel  Spencer  of  St.  Giles, 
gentleman,  Thomas  Chippendale  of  St.  Martin’s, 
cabinet-maker,  James  Cullen  of  Greek  Street, 
upholsterer,*  and  Augustus  Lesage  of  Suffolk 
Street,  jeweller  and  goldsmith.  In  the  following 
month  the  four  assignees  and  nine  other  creditors 
agreed  amongst  themselves  that  Carlisle  House 
and  its  contents  should  be  sold  by  auction  as  one 
lot  and  that  they  would  bid  for  it  jointly.  They 
decided  to  offer  up  to  £15,000  for  the  whole 
property  and  appointed  John  Cates  and  Simon 
Lesage,  close  relatives  of  two  of  the  assignees, 
to  act  for  them.143  The  house  was  advertised  as 
‘All  that  extensive,  commodious  and  magnificent 
House  in  Soho-Square,  lately  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Cornelys,  and  used  for  the  Public  Assemblies  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Together  with  all  the 
rich  and  elegant  Furniture,  Decorations,  China, 


James  Cullen  was  subsequently  the  proprietor  of  the  famous  Ladies’  Club  or  Coterie.15 
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etc.  thereunto  belonging,  too  well  known  and 
universally  admired  for  their  Aptness  and  Taste 
to  require  here  any  publick  and  extraordinary 
Description  thereof’.155  This  advertisement  did 
not,  however,  attract  many  prospective  purchasers. 
Cates  and  Lesage  were  the  only  bidders  at  the 
auction  on  22  December  1772  and  they  were  able 
to  purchase  the  lease  of  Carlisle  House  and  all 
Mrs.  Cornelys’s  furniture  for  £  1 0,200.  Her  other 
creditors  had  not  been  consulted  over  these  hasty 
proceedings  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  nullify 
the  sale.145 

For  the  next  few  years  the  group  of  creditors 
who  had  purchased  the  lease  used  Carlisle  House 
for  concerts,  masquerades  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments.150  From  1773  to  March  1777  Samuel 
Spencer,  the  leader  of  this  group,  is  recorded  as 
the  ratepayer,  although  on  two  occasions  there  are 
marginal  notes  ‘apply  to  Mr.  [James]  Cullen’ 
(another  member  of  the  group),  but  in  May  and 
June  1777, and  again  in  May  1778  Mrs.Cornelys 
paid  the  rates.33  Contemporary  newspaper 
advertisements  show  that  in  1776—8  she  held 
several  masquerades  at  Carlisle  House,156  but  at 
one  of  them,  in  July  1 777  ‘there  were  not  how¬ 
ever  above  Fifty  Persons  in  the  Rooms  till  T welve, 
and  the  whole  Company  did  not  exceed  Three 
Hundred,  many  of  whom  were  in  their  modern 
Cloaths,  with  Masks,  and  some  without’.157 
In  1779  there  was  a  series  of  masked  balls  spon¬ 
sored  by  Mr.  Hoffman,136  ‘a  celebrated  confec¬ 
tioner  of  Bishopsgate  Street’,158  but  none  of  these 
entertainments  recaptured  the  former  popularity 
of  the  place.* 

In  1780  the  proprietors  attempted  to  establish 
‘an  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres’  at 
Carlisle  House.  There  was  to  be  a  library  ‘for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  new  books,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 780,  specimens  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts,  newspapers,  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  will  be  found,  for  a  subscription  of  three 
guineas  a  year’.  Instruction  was  to  be  provided, 
principally  for  foreigners,  by  ‘professors  of  several 
sciences’  in  the  ‘language,  constitution  and 
customs  of  England’.  On  Wednesday  evenings, 
there  were  to  be  public  debates  at  what  the  pro¬ 
prietors  called  ‘the  School  of  Eloquence’  on  such 
subjects  as  ‘Whether  the  art  of  oratory  be  or  be  not 
of  any  utility  and  importance?’  and  ‘Is  Pride  in 
the  Class  of  the  Virtues,  or  of  the  Vices?’  The 

*  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  last  recorded  enterprise  was  as  ‘a  Vendor 
Fleet  prison  on  19  August  1797,  aged  seventy-four.169 


proprietors  were  evidently  not  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  success  for  the  Academy,  for  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  advertise  that  ‘the  usual  rooms’  might 
still  be  hired  ‘for  respectable  assemblies,  concerts, 
and  all  other  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
perfect  decorum,  which  is  to  [be]  preserved  in 
every  thing  respecting  Carlisle  House’.136 

On  Sundays  the  rooms  were  open  for  public 
receptions  which  seem  to  have  been  popular 
because  other  places  of  entertainment  were  closed 
on  that  day.  There  is  a  description  of  these 
Sunday  evenings  at  Carlisle  House  and  also  of 
the  house  itself  in  the  journal  of  Samuel  Curwen, 
an  American  loyalist  then  a  refugee  in  London. 
On  12  November  1780  he  described  how  he 
‘After  tea,  called  on  Mr.  Dalglish;  whom,  with 
his  friend,  I  accompanied  in  a  coach  to  “Carlisle 
House”,  at  a  Sunday  evening  entertainment, 
called  the  promenade,  instituted  in  lieu  of  public 
amusement  .  .  .  The  employment  of  the  company 
is  simply  walking  through  the  rooms;  being 
allowed  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  lemonade,  orgeat, 
negus,  milk,  etc.;  admission  by  ticket,  cost,  three 
shillings;  dress,  decent,  full  not  required;  some 
in  boots;  one  carelessly  in  spurs  happening  to  catch 
a  lady’s  flounce,  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  and 
take  them  off.  The  ladies  were  rigged  out  in 
gaudy  attire,  attended  by  bucks,  bloods,  and 
maccaronies,  though  it  is  also  resorted  to  by 
persons  of  irreproachable  character;  among  the 
wheat  will  be  tares.  The  arrangement  of  the 
house  is  as  follows; — From  the  vestibule  where 
the  tickets  are  received,  the  entrance  is  through  a 
short  passage  into  the  first  room,  of  a  moderate 
size,  covered  with  carpets,  and  furnished  with 
wooden  chairs  and  seats  in  Chinese  taste;  through 
this  the  company  passes  to  another  of  a  larger  size, 
furnished  and  accomodated  as  the  former; 
passing  this,  you  enter  the  long-room,  about  eighty 
feet  by  forty;  this  is  the  largest,  and  lighted  with 
glass  chandeliers  and  branches  fixed  to  side  walls, 
against  which  stand  sofas  covered  with  silk, — 
floors  carpeted.  Hence  tending  to  the  left,  you 
cross  the  hall,  and  enter  the  wilderness  or  grotto, 
having  natural  evergreens  planted  round  the  walls; 
the  centre,  an  oblong  square,  about  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  fenced  with  an  open 
railing,  a  few  shrubs  interspersed,  flowering  moss 
and  grass;  in  one  of  the  angles  is  a  natural  well, 
with  a  living  spring,  which  the  attendant  told  me 

Asses’  Milk’  in  a  house  at  Knightsbridge.  She  died  in  the 
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is  mineral.  Fronting  the  entrance,  in  the  centre, 
at  the  further  end  is  a  cave  cased  with  petri  fica- 
tions,  stones  artificially  cut  into  resemblance  of 
the  former,  and  spars,  with  here  and  there  a  dim 
lamp  so  placed  as  to  afford  but  an  imperfect  sight 
of  the  surrounding  objects.  To  the  top  of  the 
arch  leading  to  the  cave,  is  an  ascent  of  two  flights 
of  steps  on  each  hand,  and  over  it  a  room  not 
unlike  in  form  the  cave  below,  painted  in  modern 
style  in  oval  compartments,  containing  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  ancient  stories;  on  the  same  elevation 
is  a  narrow  gallery,  continuing  on  either  side  to 
about  half  the  length  of  the  room,  fronting  near 
three  feet  high  with  an  open  Chinese  fence  or 
railing: — this  room  is  about  fifty  feet  deep  by 
thirty  wide,  lighted  as  the  others  with  variegated 
lamps,  but  rather  dim;  next  enter  into  two  tea 
rooms,  each  with  tables  for  forty  sets  or 
parties. 

‘So  far  for  my  imperfect  description  of  this  house, 
wherein  the  well-known  Mrs  Cornelys  used  to 
accomodate  the  nobility,  etc.,  with  masquerades 
and  coteries.  Dress  of  the  ladies  differed  widely; 
one  part  swept  their  track  by  long  trails,  the  other 
by  enormous  size  of  hoops  and  petticoats.  The 
company  usually  resorting  there  about  seven 
hundred,  as  the  ticket  receiver  told  me; — this 
evening  the  house  was  thronged  ...  it  was  full 
two  hours  before  I  could  procure  a  dish  of  tea  .  .  . 
and  when  served,  it  was  in  a  slovenly  manner  on  a 
dirty  tea-stand.  I  never  saw  a  place  of  public 
resort  where  the  company  was  treated  with  so 
little  respect  by  servants.’160 

Concerts  and  masquerades  were  still  being  held 
at  Carlisle  House  in  1781  and  1782, 138  but  in 
September  1783  the  whole  property  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  ‘To  be  let  and  entered  on  directly,  with 
all  its  elegant  furniture’,161  and  from  March 
1784  the  ratebooks  record  it  as  empty. 

By  June  1789  Carlisle  House  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Thomas  Jefferys,  a  music  publisher,  and 
in  1791  it  was  demolished.162  The  adjoining 
buildings  in  Sutton  Street,  which  comprised  the 
main  assembly  rooms,  remained  standing,  but 
two  new  houses  with  frontages  to  the  square  were 
erected  on  the  site  of  Carlisle  House.  These 
were  completed  and  occupied  by  1794  and  can 
be  seen  on  Tallis’s  view  on  fig.  5.  In  1891  the 
northern  house,  at  the  corner  of  Sutton  Street, 
was  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  tower  and 
entrance  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  but  the  southern 
house  still  survives. 


St.  Patrick’s 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Soho  Square 

In  1791  ‘a  very  numerous  and  respectable  body 
of  Catholics  conceived  the  wise  and  Charitable 
project  of  establishing  a  Catholic  Chapel’  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles’s,  which  was 
‘inhabited  principally  by  the  poorest  and  least  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Irish  who  resort  to  this  Country’.163 
A  committee  of  subscribers  purchased  the  lease  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  two-storeyed  assem¬ 
bly  rooms  behind  Carlisle  House,164  and  after  the 
upper  floor  had  been  removed165  the  building  was 
consecrated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick  on  29  September  1792. 166  The 
leader  in  the  establishment  of  the  chapel  was  the 
Reverend  Arthur  O’Leary.163 

In  1866  the  freehold  of  the  two  houses  facing 
Soho  Square  and  of  the  chapel  behind  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  trustees  for  the  church.164  The  north¬ 
erly  of  the  two  houses  was  used  as  a  presbytery 
from  1868  until  1891,  when  it  and  the  chapel 
were  demolished  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
church33  (Plate  24,  fig.  13),  which  was  first 
used  for  worship  on  St.  Patrick’s  day  (1  7  March) 
in  1893.  The  architect  was  John  Kelly  (who 
had  previously  designed  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Turnham  Green)  and  the  contractor 
was  W.  H.  Gaze.167 

Kelly’s  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  of 
similar  Italianate  style  and  both  are  faced  with 
red  bricks,  their  interiors  being  plastered.  The 
bell  tower  at  Turnham  Green,  however,  was 
erected  to  a  modified  design  in  1930  and  the 
interior  does  not  compare  in  scale  or  distinction 
with  the  church  in  Soho  Square. 

St.  Patrick’s  has  an  arcaded  nave  of  five  bays, 
the  very  shallow  aisles  being  unlit  and  divided 
by  screen  walls  at  each  pier.  The  arcade  is  en¬ 
riched  with  a  Corinthian  order  of  compound 
pilasters,  continued  into  the  sanctuary  and  bowed 
apse  with  antae  and  single  pilasters.  A  small 
Corinthian  order  embraces  the  clerestory,  which 
has  a  pairof  round-arched  windows  to  each  bayand 
five  single  windows  in  the  west  wall  with  a  large 
circular  one  above.  A  pair  of  lunettes,  giving 
additional  light  to  the  sanctuary,  cut  into  the 
barrel-vaulted  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  bays. 
There  is  an  archway  to  the  sanctuary,  and,  like 
the  half-dome  to  the  apse,  the  ceiling  has  large 
sunk  panels  or  coffers. 
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Fig.  13.  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Soho  Square,  plan 

A  lower  sixth  bay  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
which  according  to  the  architect’s  drawings  was 
originally  intended  to  be  of  full  height,  is  occu¬ 


pied  by  a  gallery  which  projects  forward  from  a 
pair  of  uncomfortably  spaced  piers,  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  manner.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  transeptal  chapel, 
the  inner  part  of  which  has  a  circular  lantern 
supported  on  pendentives. 

There  is  a  doorway  into  the  church  in  the 
centre  of  the  long  elevation  to  Sutton  Row  but  the 
principal  entrance  is  from  the  square,  through  an 
octagonal  lobby  beneath  the  tower  and  an  ante- 
chapel  beside  the  presbytery.  The  lobby  contains 
a  Baroque  Pieta  in  white  marble,  set  in  a  niche  in 
the  south  wall;  it  appears  to  be  older  than  the 
church.  The  ante-chapel  is  undistinguished  but 
for  a  monument  to  the  Reverend  Arthur  O’Leary, 
O.S.F.,  who  died  in  1802  aged  seventy-eight. 

The  monument  must  have  been  erected  shortly 
after  his  death  but  the  sculptor  is  not  known. 

It  is  of  white  marble  with  a  tapered  grey  marble 
backing  to  a  draped  female  figure  in  high  rebel. 

She  holds  a  cross  and  leans  on  two  books  on  top  of  a 
pedestal  bearing  the  Irish  harp  above  a  weathered 
profile  portrait  of  O’Leary.  Beneath  is  a  large 
corniced  tablet  with  a  shaped  lower  edge  and  two 
framing  pilasters. 

The  outside  of  the  church  (Plates  24a,  69b, 

71b)  closely  corresponds  with  the  interior  but  the 
pilasters  are  Doric  instead  of  Corinthian.  Swept 
buttresses  connect  the  low  aisles  of  the  nave  with 
the  clerestory,  and  a  high  attic  with  gabled  ends 
and  an  arcaded  north  side  houses  the  vaulted 
ceiling.  All  the  cornices  and  mouldings  are  of 
brick,  Portland  stone  being  used  only  for  the 
pedimented  Corinthian  portico  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  The  portico  is  topped  by  a  cross  and  its 
tympanum  is  carved  with  the  Papal  arms.  A 
larger  cross  surmounts  the  pyramidal  roof  of  the 
tower,  the  wide  eaves  being  supported  on  large 
brackets  and  the  stages  beneath  being  treated  with 
pilasters  and  round-arched  openings.  A  niche  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  portico  contains  a  statue  of 
St.  Patrick. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church  [21J 

Presbytery,  Soho  Square 

This  house  was  erected  in  1791— 3  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  site  of  Carlisle  House  (see 
above).  It  appears  to  have  been  in  divided  occu¬ 
pancy,  its  inhabitants  including  John  Weippert, 
harpist  and  music  seller,  1836-48;  John  and 
later  Isabella  Jones,  pianoforte  manufacturers, 
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1850—79;  William  Gibbs  Rogers,  woodcarver, 
c.  1859—64  (he  had  previously  lived  at  Carlisle 
House,  Carlisle  Street);  Captain  Thomas 
Griffiths,  professor  of  fencing,  c.  1865— 88. 118 

In  1866  the  freehold  of  this  house,  together 
with  that  of  the  house  to  the  north  and  the 
adjoining  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  trustees  for  the  church.164  In  1893 
the  house  became  the  church  presbytery.33 

The  house  has  four  storeys,  and  is  three  win¬ 
dows  wide  (Plate  24a,  fig.  5).  The  front  is  of 
yellow  stock  brick  with  a  stuccoed  ground  storey, 
a  plain  band  at  first-floor  level  and  added  archi¬ 
traves  to  the  upper  window  openings;  those  to 
the  first  floor  have  ornamental  bowed  iron 
guards.  The  entrance  doorway  is  set  in  a  round- 
headed  opening  with  a  pair  of  side-lights  and  a 
simple  fanlight  over.  The  interior  is  conventional 
in  arrangement  and  not  elaborately  finished.  A. 
semi-circular  archway  at  the  rear  of  the  hall 
screens  the  stair,  which  is  of  wood  with  an  open 
well.  The  main  rooms  have  small  cornices  with 
enriched  mouldings  and  plain  joinery,  the  rear 
rooms  having  a  slightly  bowed  window  wall.  Two 
original  chimneypieces  on  the  ground  floor  are  of 
white  marble,  each  having  enrichment  to  a  central 
tablet  and  a  pair  of  end  blocks.  In  the  first-floor 
front  room  the  chimneypiece  has  been  altered, 
but  that  in  the  rear  room  is  an  elaborate  design  in 
wood  with  two  pairs  of  very  thin  Corinthian 
columns  and  an  enriched  frieze,  the  tablets  and 
blocks  being  carved  with  figures  in  relief  (Plate 

1  290- 

No.  22  Soho  Square 

In  1680  William  Marchant  of  London, 
merchant,  who  was  possibly  one  of  Richard  Frith’s 
mortgagees,  leased  this  house  for  twenty-one  years 
to  Thomas  Wharton,  later  first  Marquess  of 
Wharton  and  a  prominent  Whig  politician.  1  he 
rent  was  £90  per  annum  for  the  house  and  £4 
per  annum  for  the  coach-house  and  stables  behind 
it  in  George  (now  Goslett)  Yard.168 

The  ratebooks  record  Wharton  as  living  here  in 
1683,  but  in  October  1686  he  assigned  the  house 
to  Susanna  Lady  Powlett  (or  Poulett),  who  lived 
here  until  her  death  in  about  1693. 169 

The  house  subsequently  passed  to  Sir  Robert 
Rich,  second  baronet,  as  the  result  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  Chancery  lawsuit.  Rich’s  claim  to  the 
property  was  derived  from  his  mother-in-law, 


Dame  Elizabeth  Rich.  She  had  married,  as  her 
second  husband,  one  John  Berners  or  Barners, 
to  whom  William  Marchant  was  said  to  have  as¬ 
signed  the  house.  Thomas  Wharton’s  counter¬ 
claim,  though  based  on  an  earlier  sub-lease  from 
Marchant,  was  unsuccessful.170 

Sir  Robert  Rich  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  and  occupied  the  house  in  1695—6, 
when  he  moved  to  an  official  residence  and  let  his 
own  house  in  Soho  Square.  Referring  to  the 
many  abuses  perpetrated  by  the  Admiralty,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Harley,  complained  that 
this  official  house  had  cost  the  King  £3,000  ‘at  a 
time  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
money’.171  Later  inhabitants  of  No.  22  included 
Sir  Robert  Rich,  fourth  baronet,  M.P.  and  Field 
Marshal  (younger  son  of  the  second  baronet), 
1716—26;  Captain  Paule,  1738;  Sir  Henry 
Coltrop,  ?  Sir  Henry  Calthorpe,  K.B.,  of  El- 
vetham,  Hampshire,  1739—46,  and  Captain 
Jennings,  1748— 50. 33 

Alderman  William  Beckford,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1762  and  1769,  lived  at  No.  22  from 
1751  to  1770.  The  rateable  value  of  No.  22 
during  most  of  these  years  was  £68,  considerably 
less  than  the  rental  of  £90  per  annum  paid  by 
Thomas  Wharton,  the  first  tenant  of  the  house, 
nearly  a  century  before.  Unlike  his  brother 
Richard  at  No.  1  Greek  Street  (now  the  House 
of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Soho 
Square),  Beckford  did  little  to  improve  the  house. 
Instead,  he  spent  his  energy  and  money  in  cease¬ 
less  political  activity,  mosc  or  which  must  have 
emanated  from  his  house  in  Soho  Square.  He  was 
a  prominent  supporter  of  John  Wilkes,  whose 
release  from  prison  in  April  1770  he  celebrated 
by  decorating  the  front  of  the  house  with  a  banner 
described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  being  ‘em¬ 
broidered  with  “ Liberty ”  in  white  letters  three 
feet  high.  Luckily  the  evening  was  very  wet, 
and  not  a  mouse  stirred’.172 

Alderman  Beckford  died  at  No.  22  Soho  Square 
in  June  1770.  His  only  legitimate  son,  William 
Beckford  the  younger,  later  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  Vathek  and  as  the  builder  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  had  been  born  here  in  1759. 60 

After  Alderman  Beckford’s  death  the  house 
was  taken  in  1772  by  Dr.  George  Armstrong  as 
premises  for  his  Dispensary  for  Sick  Children, 
which  had  outgrown  its  previous  home  near 
Red  Lion  Square.  Armstrong  was  a  pioneer  in 
paediatric  treatment  and  teaching.  He  strongly 
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deprecated  putting  the  sick  children  of  the  poor 
into  the  public  hospitals  and  so  parting  them  from 
their  parents.  Instead,  with  the  help  of  a  number 
of  charitable  subscribers,  he  provided  them  with 
free  medical  treatment  at  his  public  dispensary.173 

The  opening  of  this  institution  in  Soho  Square 
was  announced  on  9  October  1 772  in  The  Gazet¬ 
teer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  ‘On  Tuesday 
next  the  1 3th  instant  the  Dispensary  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Infant  Poor  will  be  removed  from  East 
lane  to  Soho-square,  the  house  last  occupied  by 
the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford — Dr.  Geo[rge] 
Armstrong  over  the  door.  The  Doctor  attends 
constantly  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri¬ 
days,  from  eleven  to  one  o’clock,  to  administer 
advice  and  medicines  gratis  to  such  poor  children 
as  are  brought  to  the  Dispensary.  He  gives  advice 
to  private  Patients  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  the  same  hour.  N.B.  The  poor  are 
desired  to  come  the  back  way  to  the  Dispensary, 
that  is,  by  George-yard’.174 

Financial  difficulties  forced  Armstrong  to  re¬ 
move  the  dispensary  from  Soho  Square  in  1780, 
when  it  was  stated  that  ‘The  number  of  Patients 
relieved  by  this  humane  Institution  from  its 
Commencement  in  April  1769  [near  Red  Lion 
Square]  to  the  present  Time,  is  near  Thirty-five 
thousand’.  The  dispensary  moved  to  King 
Street,  Seven  Dials,  but  closed  in  1781  when 
Armstrong  had  a  stroke.175 

The  existing  nondescript  seven-storey  block  of 
showrooms  and  offices  on  this  site  was  erected  in 
1913-14  to  the  designs  of  F.  Taperell  and 
Haase176  (Plate  71b,  fig.  5). 

[23]  Nos.  23  —  25  Soho  Square: 

Stuart  House 

This  building  (fig.  5)  was  erected  in  1938—9 
to  the  designs  of  Gordon  Jeeves177  on  the  site  of 
three  houses,  Nos.  23,  24  and  25  Soho  Square. 
It  has  seven  storeys,  with  two  more  stepped  back 
at  the  top.  The  front  is  a  discreet  but  somewhat 
impersonal  design  in  buff  brick,  with  an  artificial 
stone  facing  to  the  ground  and  first  storeys. 

No.  23 

Madam  Graham  was  living  here  from  at  least 
1691  to  1693;  s^e  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  Whig  politician,  who  had  previously 
occupied  No.  6  and  lived  at  No.  23  from  1694 


until  1696,  when  he  was  created  Baron  Haver- 
sham.33 

This  house  and  the  adjoining  No.  24  were  both 
rebuilt  in  1734—5  by  James  Surman  (who  had  paid 
the  rates  for  both  houses  since  1728)  and  John 
Hoare  of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  carpenter.178 
Later  inhabitants  include  Colonel  Peter  Solegar 
(Sullenger),  who  had  previously  lived  at  No.  15, 
1738—49;  Colonel  Samuel  Cleveland,  1779—87, 
and  H.  D.  Jones,  surgeon,  1840— 61. 33 

Tallis  (fig.  5)  shows  the  front  of  No.  23  to  have 
been  four  storeys  high  and  three  windows  wide. 
The  sash  windows  were  recessed  in  plain  openings 
having  flat  arches  of  gauged  brickwork,  and  decor¬ 
ative  interest  was  confined  to  the  Regency 
Grecian  doorcase  framing  the  arched  doorway, 
and  the  elegant  bowed  balcony  and  tent-roofed 
veranda  projecting  from  the  first-floor  middle 
window.  A  drawing  by  Hanslip  Fletcher  (Plate 
70a)  shows  the  doorcase  and  veranda  in  some 
detail,  and  is  evidence  that  the  plain  windows 
shown  by  Tallis  were  subsequently  dressed  with 
stucco  architraves,  some  accented  with  cornices. 

No.  24 

The  first  known  occupant  of  this  house  was 
Reynold(s)  Colethrop,  ?  Reynolds  Calthorpe  ol 
Elvetham,  Hampshire,  esquire,  who  was  living 
here  in  1691. 33 

In  1 734—5  this  house  and  the  adjoining  No.  23 
were  rebuilt  by  James  Surman  and  the  carpenter 
John  Hoare.  In  May  1734  the  latter  obtained  a 
new  lease  of  No.  24  from  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
for  sixty-five  years.  The  rent  was  a  peppercorn 
for  the  first  year  and  £24  per  annum  thereafter, 
with  a  garden  rent  of  fifteen  shillings  a  year. 
No  fine  was  exacted  by  the  Duchess,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  Hoare’s  building  expenses.178  Like  the 
adjoining  Nos.  23  and  25,  this  house  was  de¬ 
molished  in  1937. 

Two  drawings  by  Hanslip  Fletcher  convey  the 
character  of  this  house.  The  front  (Plate  70a) 
was  typical  of  the  1730’s,  a  plain  brick  face,  four 
storeys  high  and  three  windows  wide,  bounded 
by  slightly  projecting  piers  rising  unbroken  to  the 
parapet  coping.  The  sash  windows  were  recessed 
in  segmental-arched  openings,  and  at  the  fourth- 
storey  level  a  boldly  profiled  cornice  extended 
between  the  projecting  piers.  The  Doric  porch, 
with  square-shafted  columns,  and  the  first-floor 
balcony  with  its  cast-iron  railing,  were  probably 
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of  early  nineteenth-century  date.  The  first-floor 
front  room  (Plate  98a)  was  noteworthy  for  its 
handsome  plasterwork,  an  enriched  modillioned 
cornice  and  a  Palladian  ceiling  with  Baroque 
ornamentation  contained  in  a  geometrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  panels — a  central  oval  set  with  four 
spandrels  and  four  long  panels  in  a  large  oblong 
frame,  its  corners  incurved  to  accommodate  a 
quadrant  panel  in  each  angle  of  the  ceiling. 

No.  25 

The  first  known  occupant  of  this  house  was 
Jeffrey  Palmer,  who  lived  here  from  c.  1691  to 
1693,  (?  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  M.P.).  Later  resi¬ 
dents  included  Lady  Wallop,  1703;  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Whitaker  (later  at  No.  36), 

1 7 1 1  — 12;  Colonel  Crosby,  1720—31;  Dr. 
George  Lawson,  1748—54,  and  Dr.  Lagorce, 

1 755— 7-33 

In  February  1758  Sir  William  Robinson  of 
Newby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  baronet,  purchased  the 
lease  of  No.  25  for  ^330. 179  In  the  following 
month  he  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  an 
extension  of  this  lease  to  1854  on  payment  of  a 
fine  of  £1  20. 21  The  new  lease  allowed  Robinson 
to  demolish  the  existing  house,  to  take  away  from 
the  south  side  of  the  cleared  site  a  strip  of  ground 
two  feet  three  inches  in  width  and  to  add  it  to  the 
adjoining  site  of  No.  26,  which  he  had  also  lately 
bought  and  cleared  for  building.180  On  this 
rearranged  site  he  planned  to  build  two  new  houses 
— a  ‘Great  House’  on  the  enlarged  southern  site 
(No.  26)  and  a  ‘Little  House’  on  the  reduced 
northern  site  (No.  25). 

The  demolition  of  the  original  No.  25  began 
in  January  1758  and  the  construction  of  the 
new  house  in  the  following  April.  By  October 
1759  the  house  was  finished  and  advertised  for 
sale,181*  and  in  June  1760  Robinson  assigned 
his  leasehold  interest  in  the  completed  house  and 
adjoining  stables  in  George  (now  Goslett) 
Yard  to  another  baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  of 
Carlton,  Northamptonshire.182  The  latter  occu¬ 
pied  No.  25  (Plates  70a,  94b)  until  his  death  in 
1765  and  in  1767  the  house  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Lord  Pigot,  the  occupant  of  No.  26. 
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Nos.  25  and  26  were  occupied  as  one  residence 
until  1799  when  they  reverted  to  separate  occu¬ 
pation.  No.  25  was  later  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  1800-05;  Francis  Const,  law¬ 
yer,  1807—29,  and  Thomas  Barnes,33  editor  of 
The  Times ,  who  died  here,  1837-41. 183 

I’1  1 937  N°.  25  was  demolished  to  make  way 
for  the  present  office  block,  which  extends  over 
the  combined  sites  of  Nos.  23-25. 

No.  26  Soho  Square 

In  1689  William  Marchant  of  London, 
merchant,  was  described  as  the  ‘Head  landlord’ 
of  this  house,184  but  a  deed  of  1728  states  that 
the  house  had  been  ‘built  heretofor  by  one  Ric 
Hawkins’.185  Nothing  is  known  of  Hawkins, 
but  in  1680  Marchant  had  granted  a  twenty-one- 
year  lease  of  No.  22,  and  (as  has  already  been 
suggested)  he  may  have  been  one  of  Richard 
Frith’s  mortgagees. 

The  first  known  occupant  of  No.  26,  in  c. 
1685,  was  Horatio,  first  Viscount  Townshend, 
who  paid  Marchant  a  rent  of  £165,  evidently 
for  a  furnished  letting.  After  Townshend’s 
death  in  1687  the  house  was  leased  to  William 
More  of  St.  Anne’s,  esquire,  who  in  1689  sub¬ 
leased  it  to  William  Duncombe  of  Battlesden, 
Bedfordshire,  esquire. 

Duncombe  paid  a  rent  of  £ 200  per  annum, 
^165  to  William  Marchant,  the  ‘Head  landlord’, 
and  £35  to  William  More  for  the  use  of  the 
furniture  and  household  goods.  These  included  a 
quantity  of  bedding  and  kitchen  utensils,  many 
items  of  cane  furniture,  also  green  and  gold  printed 
hangings,  a  ‘Suite  of  Twelvefoot  Tapistry  hang¬ 
ings’,  a  cabinet  of  ‘Princes  Wood’,  a  ‘Flowered 
Velvet  bed  lined  with  a  Gold  coloured  Florence 
Sarcenett,’  four  black  Japan  armchairs  ‘with 
blew  Covers’,  ‘a  large  looking  glass  table  and  Stand 
inlaid  with  Leather  Covers  [and]  lined  with 
Bayes’.  Amongst  the  rooms  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  the  house  was  the  cedar  room,  and, 
of  the  total  value  of  ^384  placed  on  the  furniture, 
£151  was  accounted  for  by  the  furnishings  of  the 
first-floor  drawing-room,  including  ‘Fower  peices 
of  Tapistry  containing  181  Ells’.  The  pictures 


*  The  papers  relating  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Nos.  25  and  26  are  in  the  Archives  Department  of  Leeds  Central  Library. 
They  contain  much  valuable  information  not  only  on  these  two  houses  but  also  on  general  building  practice  in  the  mid 
eighteenth  century.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  impossible  to  distinguish  the  builders’  accounts  for  No.  25  from  those  for 
No.  26.  As  the  latter  was  the  larger  house,  all  the  detailed  information  on  the  course  of  construction,  the  tradesmen  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  building  costs  for  both  houses  has  been  included  in  the  account  of  No.  26  (see  below). 
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in  the  house  were  valued  at  ^50.  These  comprised 
‘The  late  King  and  Queene  to  ye  Knees,  Two 
Peacocks  with  other  Fowle,  Psyche,  Two  Dutch 
peices  of  Monsr  Rovigny  to  the  Knees,  King 
Charles  ye  furst  and  King  Charles  ye  2d  to  ye  wast, 
a  China  Cupp,  a  Magdalen,  Anne  a  Bulloigne, 
Rosamond,  Two  Landskipps,  Two  Flowers,  a 
Dutch  Woman  wth  Fruite,  a  Great  Picture  with 
Fowles,  a  Great  Picture  with  Flowers,  Three 
Fittle  Landskipps,  a  Little  Dutch  peice,  a  Moses 
and  Serpent — And  Guilt  Frames  to  all  the  said 
Pictures’.184 

William  Paston,  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth, 
who  had  previously  occupied  No.  33,  was  living 
here  in  1697  and  possibly  later.  From  1703  to 
1 708  the  ratepayer  was  Charles  Berkeley,  second 
Earl  of  Berkeley.  It  is  possible  that  for  some  04 
these  years  the  house  was  occupied  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  the  historian  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In 
January  1702/3  Queen  Anne  took  away  from 
him  the  lodgings  he  had  previously  occupied  in 
St.  James’s  Palace186  and  in  1703  Burnet  and  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley  (with  whose  family  the  former 
was  distantly  connected),60  both  appear  in  the 
sewer  ratebooks  for  No.  26. 187  It  is  also  known 
that  Bishop  Burnet  was  living  in  the  square, 
though  not  necessarily  in  this  house,  in  January 
1708/9,  when  the  diarist  Ralph  Thoresby  re¬ 
corded  that  he  had  ‘Walked  to  Soho  Square,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury’s,  who  entertained  me 
most  agreeably  with  the  sight  of  several  valuable 
curiosities’.188  In  about  1709  Burnet  is  known 
to  have  taken  up  residence  in  Clerkenwell.189 

Other  inhabitants  include  Lord  Wemm,  ? 
David  Wemyss,  fourth  Earl  of  Wemyss,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
Union  and  later  one  of  the  Scottish  representative 
peers,  1709—10;  Charles  Townshend,  second 
Viscount  Townshend,  1 7 1 1 ;  Lady  Child,  widow 
of  Sir  Josias  Child(e),  first  baronet,  1712-25; 
George  Bagnall,  1727—54,  and  Lady  Arthur, 

1  755-6. 33  During  Bagnall’s  occupation,  George 
Vertue  saw  in  the  house  a  large  collection  of 
paintings,  including  works  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyck 
and  Teniers.190 

In  November  1757  the  lease  of  the  house, 
which  had  recently  been  extended  to  1854,  was 
bought  for  eight  hundred  guineas  by  Sir  William 
Robinson  of  Newby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  baronet. 
In  February  1758  Robinson  also  purchased  the 
lease  of  the  adjoining  No.  25 179  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  obtained  from  the  second  Duke  of 


Portland  an  eighty-five-year  extension  of  this 
second  lease,  paying  a  fine  of  £1  20. 21  Demolition 
of  both  houses  began  in  January  1758, 191  and 
after  the  sites  had  been  cleared  Robinson  was  able 
to  transfer  a  strip  of  ground  two  feet  three  inches 
wide  from  the  site  of  No.  25  to  that  of  No.  26, 180 
where  he  intended  to  erect  a  ‘Great  House’  for 
his  own  occupation.  A  smaller  house  was  to  be 
built  on  the  reduced  site  of  No.  25  and  then 
sold. 

Robinson  employed  Thomas  Dade  of  Compton 
Street  to  purchase  the  building  materials,  engage 
the  workmen,  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
two  new  houses  and  settle  the  bills.192  Dade  can 
probably  be  identified  with  the  carpenter  and  sur¬ 
veyor  of  that  name  who  was  appointed  district 
surveyor  of  the  parishes  of  St.  George  in  the  East 
and  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  in  1774. 193  No  pro¬ 
fessional  architect  was  employed  and  Dade  seems 
to  have  worked  from  preliminary  sketches  or 
rough  plans  made  by  his  employer.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  well  illustrated  by  their  surviving  corres¬ 
pondence.  In  August  1758,  when  the  carcase 
of  the  house  must  have  been  erected,  Dade  wrote 
to  Sir  William  asking  ‘if  you  could  bring  any  sort 
of  a  sketch  with  you  whereby  I  might  have  some 
idea  of  the  thing  you  want,  I  might  perhaps  settle 
it  here’.194 

In  January  1758  the  lead  was  stripped  from 
the  roofs  of  the  original  Nos.  25  and  26,  and  the 
construction  of  the  two  new  houses,  on  the 
rearranged  site  plan,  began  in  the  following  April. 
By  August  the  roof  was  on  both  houses  but  build¬ 
ing  work  was  held  up  by  a  shortage  of  labour,  for, 
as  Dade  complained  to  his  employer,  ‘the  harvest 
takes  up  all  the  labourers  that  there  is  scarce  any 
to  be  got’.  Work  on  the  interior  was  more  pro¬ 
tracted  but  both  houses  were  complete  by  the  end 
of  1759.  The  stables  and  back  offices  were  prob¬ 
ably  finished  in  the  following  year.195 

The  following  tradesmen  were  engaged  by 
Dade  to  work  on  the  new  Nos.  25  and  26: 
Henry  Wallis,  bricklayer  (his  bill  was  for  £630); 
Jos.  Carr,  mason  (£758);  Robert  Johnson,  smith 
(£325);  Alexander  Abbot,  slater;  Thomas  Wood, 
glazier;  John  Whitehead,  plasterer  (£470); 
Laurence  Hosty,  painter  (£138);  Lancelot 
Burton,  plumber  (£209 — probably  the  ‘Lancelot 
Burton  of  Newcastle  Street,  Strand’  who  worked 
on  Queensberry  House,  Burlington  Gardens,  in 
the  1780’s);  Thomas  Speer,  carver  (£248); 
Sunderland  and  Houseman,  ironmongers;  Thomas 
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Scott,  brickmaker  (£346)  and  George  Smith, 
sawyer.196 

It  is  clear  from  the  individual  bills  that  the 
internal  decorations  were  elaborate  and  costly. 
The  plasterer’s  bills  of  John  Whitehead  refer  to 
the  shell  and  flower  ornaments,  the  ‘Ionick 
modillion  cornice,  fully  enriched’,  the  frames 
‘Inrich’d  with  Gotheroons’,  the  festoons  and 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  the  runs  of  bay 
leaves  and  berries,  ‘The  Heads  of  Ceres  and 
Bachuss’  and  ‘2  Eagles  Expanded’.  The  carver’s 
bills  of  Thomas  Speer  contain  such  items  as  a 
seventeen-foot  ‘Run  of  Eggs  in  Sophite’,  and  a 
forty-three-foot  run  of  ‘Cove  Bedmould  with 
Raffled  Leaves  and  Husks  and  Twisted  Beeds 
[at]  £3.  15—3’.  There  is  little  differentiation  in 
the  accounts  between  the  two  houses,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  smaller  house  (No.  25)  was  less 
elaborately  fitted  up.  It  is  also  difficult  to  discover 
the  actual  cost  of  the  two  new  houses  from  the 
existing  bills  and  accounts  sent  in  by  Dade  to  Sir 
William  Robinson,  although  one  abstract  of  bills 
amounted  to  £2,732.  The  building  tradesmen 
were  not  all  paid  until  the  summer  of  1761. 196 

The  new  No.  26  Soho  Square  was  furnished  by 
Thomas  Chippendale,  late  in  1759,  at  a  cost  of 
£469  9 s.  1  \d.  This  sum  included  £14  for  ‘12 
neat  mahogany  open  back  chairs’,  another  £14 
for  ‘8  mahogany  french  elbow-chairs’  and  other 
sums  for  plate-glasses,  picture  frames,  wallpaper, 
and  a  bedstead.  Chippendale  was  paid  an  additional 
£30  for  veneering  the  doors  of  the  new  house  in 
mahogany.191 

Sir  William  Robinson  moved  into  No.  26  in 
1  761  and  occupied  it  until  July  1 764  when  it  was 
assigned  to  Sir  George  (later  first  Baron)  Pigot,  a 
retired  nabob.197  In  1767  the  latter  also  acquired 
the  adjoining  No.  25  which  was  presumably  then 
incorporated  with  No.  26  as  one  dwelling.  Lord 
Pigot  occupied  the  two  houses  until  1775,  when 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Madras  and 
died  two  years  later  after  having  been  imprisoned 
by  his  own  Council.  Both  houses  were  retained 
by  his  brother,  Admiral  Hugh  Pigot,  until  1778 
and  were  then  vacant  for  some  nine  years.  Two 
short  tenancies  followed,  the  latter  that  of  Field- 
Marshal  Henry  Seymour  Conway  from  1793 
until  his  death  at  his  country  house  in  1795.  By 
this  date  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  attract  people  of  fashion  to  the  square  and  in 
1  799  the  double  house  reverted  to  two  separate 
dwellings.33 


The  character  of  No.  26,  as  it  now  stands, 
tends  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  surviving 
building  documents  that  no  architect  was  em¬ 
ployed.  The  house  is  large  and  appears  to  have 
once  been  richly  finished  but  there  is  a  certain 
unresolved  character  about  the  whole  design, 
which  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  combined 
elevations  of  this  and  the  demolished  No.  25 
(Plates  70a,  94b).  Both  houses  were  of  three  main 
storeys  and  the  front  was  faced  with  yellow  stock 
brick,  the  ground  storey  being  rusticated  and 
irregularly  arcaded,  presumably  in  Portland  stone. 
A  plain  band  marked  the  first  floor  and  the  front 
was  finished  with  a  moulded  cornice  and  simple 
brick  parapet  screening  a  dormer  storey  in  the  roof. 
No.  25  was  similar  to  No.  26,  which  has  a  pair  of 
windows  to  the  second  storey  and  a  single 
Venetian  window  at  first-floor  level.  This  is  set 
under  a  large  semi-circular  relieving  arch  and  has 
a  blind  balustrade  with  dies  supporting  an  Ionic 
order  of  columns  and  pilasters.  The  original 
brickwork  of  the  tympanum  of  this  window  is  now 
plastered  over.  The  ground  storey  to  this  house 
has  been  largely  altered,  but  it  may  originally  have 
consisted  of  two  equal  openings,  presumably  with 
semi-elliptical  arches,  the  more  northerly  being  a 
window  and  the  more  southerly  an  entrance.  No. 
25,  at  the  time  of  its  demolition,  had  a  narrow 
round-headed  entrance  to  the  north  and  a  wider 
semi-elliptically  arched  window  beside  it.  It  is 
uncertain  if  this  arrangement  was  original:  it  was 
unrelated  to  the  elevation  above,  as  is  the  sug¬ 
gested  form  of  the  ground  floor  of  No.  26,  but  the 
representation  of  the  two  houses  by  Tallis  is 
patently  incorrect. 

The  narrow  frontage  of  No.  26  is  deceptive  as 
the  site  extends  southwards  behind  No.  1  Greek 
Street  (fig.  14).  In  front  on  the  ground  floor  are, 
or  were,  a  small  room  to  the  north,  now  totally 
altered,  and  an  entrance  hall  of  similar  size,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  from  a  much  larger 
top-lit  staircase  compartment  to  the  south.  At 
the  back  of  this  is  a  secondary  stair  and,  beyond 
again,  the  smaller  of  two  rear  rooms,  the  other 
being  behind  the  frontage  to  the  square.  On  the 
first  floor,  the  front  room  includes  the  area  of  the 
hall  below  and  the  main  staircase  ends  with  a 
cantilevered  landing.  Despite  very  considerable 
alteration  and  misuse,  the  main  parts  of  the  house 
generally  retain  richly  modelled  plaster  cornices, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carved  joinery  and  a 
number  of  Chippendale’s  mahogany  veneered 
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Fig.  14.  No.  26  Soho  Square,  plans,  internal  doors  and  staircase  balustrade 
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doors.  The  wide  stone  staircase,  with  its  Ionic 
colonnade  and  high  compartment  and  the  remark¬ 
ably  good  wrought-iron  balustrade,  is  now  the 
finest  and  least  altered  feature  (Plate  127c, 
fig.  14).  No  original  chimneypieces  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  principal  floors,  though  several 
survive,  enclosed  by  boarding. 

The  entrance  hall  has  a  bold  modillion  cornice 
and  is  stone-paved  like  the  stair  compartment.  A 
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nineteenth-century  tiled  panel  of  Persian  charac¬ 
ter,  set  in  the  rear  wall,  advertises  ‘Medmenham 
Pottery  Tiles’,  about  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  Ionic  colonnade  before  the  staircase  is  of 
wood  and  consists  of  two  columns  in  antis  with  a 
full  entablature.  The  walls  of  the  stair  compart¬ 
ment  are  now  relatively  plain,  but  a  band  of  scroll 
decoration,  at  first-floor  level,  is  carried  across  the 
face  of  the  landing  and  there  is  a  simple  band 
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Fig.  15.  No.  26  Soho  Square,  west  elevation  of  ground-floor  back  room 
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decorated  with  lion-masks  at  the  level  of  the 
second  floor.  The  ceiling  is  coved  above  a  cornice 
with  paired  brackets,  and  a  band  of  guilloche 
ornament  surrounds  a  large  rectangular  roof 
light.  The  secondary  staircase  is  of  simple  dog¬ 
legged  construction  in  wood  with  close  strings, 
plain  turned  balusters  and  column-newels.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  main  rear  room,  like  the  one 
in  front,  has  been  gutted  but  the  smaller  rear  room, 
though  altered,  retains  a  very  rich  cornice,  some 
carved  joinery  and  a  pair  of  corniced  doorcases 
framing  a  recessed  wing  bookcase  with  a  broken 
pediment  over  the  centre  and  a  large  ogee  arch 
above  (fig.  15).  It  would  be  tempting  to  think 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Chippendale,  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  surviving  bills.  This 
room  is  much  divided  and  the  chimneypiece  is 
boxed  in.  The  first-floor  front  room  is  also  par¬ 
titioned  and  altered.  However,  it  retains  its 
carved  door  architraves  and  window  joinery, 
a  boxed-in  chimneypiece  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  its  original  doors.  These  appear  to 
be  not  only  veneered  but  also  framed  in  mahogany. 
Double  doors  lead  to  the  larger  rear  room,  where 
an  enriched  dentil  cornice  survives;  the  doors  are 
again  of  mahogany,  and  two  of  the  three  door¬ 
cases  are  corniced  and  richly  carved.  The  other 
joinery  also  has  carved  mouldings  but  the  window 
in  this  room  is  altered  and  the  chimneypiece 
boxed  in.  The  smaller  rear  room  was  fitted  with 
simple  but  carefully  designed  oak  panelling  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  Panelling  of  a  similar 
nature  was  inserted  into  the  front  room  on  the 
second  floor,  where  the  original  fittings  are  of  a 
plain  but  substantial  nature  with  some  enrich¬ 
ment  to  the  moulded  plaster  cornices.  The 
smaller  rear  room  retains  a  good  original  chimney¬ 
piece  of  carved  wood  with  marble  slips,  a  lugged 
architrave,  a  tablet  and  a  frieze  carved  with  an 
urn  and  arabesque  ornament  and  a  slightly  en¬ 
riched  cornice-shelf  which  appears  to  have  lost 
its  bed-moulding. 

[25]  No.  i  Greek  Street: 

The  House  of 

St.  Barnab  as-i  n-So  h  o* 

In  March  1678/9  Richard  Frith  and  William 
Pym  leased  the  house  on  this  site  to  Cadogan 
Thomas  of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant.  The 


house  was  described  as  ‘All  that  messuage  or 
Tenement  being  A  greate  Corner  house  abutting 
North  upon  A  new  Square  called  Fryths  Square’. 
The  site  included  ground  laid  out  as  a  garden 
behind  the  house  and  other  land  set  aside  for  the 
erection  of  coach-houses  and  stables,  together  with 
the  free  use  of  ‘A  certaine  Pond  or  receptacle  for 
Water’  near  the  house.  The  lease  to  Cadogan 
Thomas  was  for  fifty-one  years  at  a  peppercorn 
rent  for  the  first  year  (evidently  to  allow  him  time 
to  complete  the  house)  and  at  /,20  per  annum  rent 
thereafter.  There  was  an  additional  rent  of  ten 
shillings  a  year  to  be  paid  towards  the  upkeep  of 
the  pales,  fountain  and  garden  in  the  middle  of 
Soho  Square.3 

The  names  of  the  first  occupants  are  unknown 
until  1689,  when  in  an  agreement  of  that  year 
for  the  tenancy  of  the  adjoining  No.  26  Soho 
Square,  a  ‘Roome  next  ye  Lord  Crews  Garden’ 
is  mentioned.  It  is  clear  from  the  parish  rate¬ 
books  for  1691  that  Thomas  Crew,  second  Baron 
Crew,  was  then  the  occupant  of  the  house  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  Greek  Street  and  the  square.198 
Lady  Cavendish  lived  here  from  at  least  1703 
to  1717 ;  other  inhabitants  include  the  Countess  of 
Fingall,  widow  of  the  fourth  Earl,  1718,  and 
William  Archer,  of  Coopersale,  Essex,  M.P., 
1 7 1 9 — 38.®® 

The  house  which  Frith  and  Cadogan  Thomas 
had  built  is  shown  in  the  anonymous  engraving 
reproduced  on  Plate  68b.  It  then  appears  as  three 
storeys  high,  five  windows  wide  to  the  square, 
with  the  entrance  in  the  second  bay  from  the 
east,  and  with  three  dormer  windows  in  the 
steeply  pitched  roof. 

In  April  1740  William  Archer’s  widow, 
Susannah,  sold  the  lease  of  the  house  to  John 
Smither(s)  of  St.  Marylebone,  bricklayer,  for 
£550. 199  By  May  1742  he  had  demolished  the 
house,200  which  he  had  already  mortgaged  for 
j£33°, 201  but  by  October  1743  he  had  been 
declared  bankrupt.202  His  chief  creditors  were 
William  Baker  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
and  Thomas  Scott  of  Fulham,  both  brickmakers, 
and  Thomas  Woodward  of  St.  Marylebone, 
timber  merchant.203 

The  erection  of  the  new  house  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Joseph  Pearce  of  St.  James’s,  bricklayer, 
with  the  assistance  of  George  Pearce  of  St. 
Martin’s,  plumber,  who  evidently  supplied  the 


*  Although  this  corner  house  is  numbered  in  Greek  Street,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Soho  Square  layout,  and  has  been 
treated  as  such  in  this  chapter. 
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capital.  In  the  summer  of  1744  George  Pearce, 
with  the  consent  of  Smither’s  creditors,  lent 
£ 2,000  to  Joseph  Pearce  on  the  security  of  the 
property,204  and  in  May  1745  he  advanced 
another  £  1,000. 205  By  December  1746  the 
Pearces  had  evidently  purchased  the  lease  from 
Smither’s  creditors,  for  in  that  month  they  sur¬ 
rendered  it  to  the  ground  landlord,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  granted  a  new  lease  to  Joseph 
Pearce.  This  lease,  which  was  for  eighty-seven 
years  from  Michaelmas  1746,  was  granted  in 
consideration  of  a  fine  of  ,£110  and  of  Joseph 
Pearce’s  expense  in  building  the  carcase  of  the 
new  house;  the  ground  rent  was  £21  10 s.  per 
annum  plus  a  garden  rent  of  £1.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  house  as  built  by  Pearce  is  drawn  in 
the  margin  of  the  lease,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  present-day  plan  shows  that  no  significant 
alterations  have  been  made.206 

At  this  period  Joseph  Pearce  was  also  concerned 
in  the  erection  of  two  small  houses  fronting  Greek 
Street  (Nos.  2  and  3)  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
original  site  of  No.  1.  They  were  probably 
built  in  carcase  in  1 744  and  first  occupied  in 
1748  (see  page  172).  In  December  1747  he 
mortgaged  the  mansion  at  No.  1  to  George 
Pearce  for  ,£3,400. 207  It  remained  empty  and  in 
July  1753  Joseph  Pearce  conveyed  his  interest 
in  it  to  the  executors  of  the  now-deceased 
George.208  The  house  was  still  unoccupied,  but 
in  October  1754  the  executors  sold  the  lease  to 
Richard  Beckford,209  a  member  of  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  family  of  West  Indian  planters,  and 
a  brother  of  Alderman  William  Beckford,  who 
then  lived  at  No.  22  Soho  Square. 

Richard  Beckford  had  previously  lived  on  his 
plantations  in  Jamaica.  He  had  been  a  member 
and  acting  Speaker  of  the  island’s  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  but  in  November  1753  he  retired  from 
office  and  ‘acquainted  the  house  that  he  soon 
intends  to  leave  the  island  for  the  establishment  of 
his  health’.210  He  was  still  in  Jamaica  during  the 
general  election  of  April-May  1754  when  he  was 
chosen  as  a  member  for  Bristol  (his  campaign 
being  conducted  for  him  by  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam)211  but  he  must  have  arrived  in  England 
shortly  afterwards.  By  June  1754  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  begun  to  negotiate  for  a  lease  of  No.  1 
Greek  Street,212  which  he  finally  acquired  in  the 
following  October  for  £2,500. 206 


At  Christmas  1754  Beckford  moved  into  the 
house,213  the  rateable  value  of  which  had  been 
doubled  from  £120  to  £24.0  during  the  second 
half  of  this  year.  It  seems  likely  from  the  structural 
evidence  (discussed  below)  that  the  present  elabo¬ 
rate  interior  was  not  the  work  of  the  two  Pearces, 
who  may  indeed  have  left  the  building  unfinished. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  Beckford  was 
responsible  for  these  finishings,  although  the 
documentary  evidence  is  not  absolutely  conclusive. 
Neither  Beckford’s  own  papers,  nor  those  of  his 
agent,  Captain  Thomas  Collett,  who  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  the  house  and  paid  the  parish  rates, 
appear  to  have  survived. 

Towards  the  end  of  1755  Beckford  departed 
for  the  Continent,  probably  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  He  made  his  will  in  France  on  22  Decem¬ 
ber  1755  and  died  at  Lyons  on  24  January 
1 756. 214  In  April  1 756  Thomas  Collett,  now  one 
of  Beckford’s  trustees,  sold  the  house  and  its 
furnishings  to  (Sir)  James  Colebrooke  for  ,£6,300.* 
The  conveyance  recited  that  the  previous  owner 
had  ‘laid  out  and  expended  several  sums  in  re¬ 
building,  altering  and  improving  the  said  messuage 
and  with  furnishing  the  same  with  useful  and 
ornamental  furnishings’.215  Colebrooke  lived 
here  until  his  death  in  1761,  when  his  executors 
sold  the  house  for  ,£4, 000. 216 

The  purchaser  was  George  Cruickshanks  of 
Hitchin,  esquire,  who  lived  here  until  1765. 217 
The  next  occupant  was  William  Mowbray, 
esquire,  from  1766  to  1808. 33  There  were  then 
a  number  of  intermediate  owners  until  No.  1 
Greek  Street  was  taken  by  the  Westminster 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  1 8 1 1 . 218  The 
house  was  used  by  them  and  later  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  (their  successors  after 
1855)  as  offices,  and  during  this  period  a  number 
of  additions  were  made  to  the  back  premises  to 
provide  more  accommodation.219 

In  August  1861  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  anticipation  of  its  move  to  new 
offices  in  Spring  Gardens,  sold  the  house  to  the 
representatives  of  the  House  of  Charity  for 
,£6,400. 220 

The  House  of  Charity,  now  known  as  the 
House  of  St.  Barnabas-in-Soho,  was  established 
in  1846  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the 
houseless  poor  in  London.  Its  two  principal 
objects  were  ‘to  afford  temporary  relief  to  as 


*  As  Beckford  had  bought  the  house  in  1754  for  only  £ 2,500  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  trustees  assessed  the  value  of  his 
improvements  and  furnishings  at  approximately  £3,800. 
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many  destitute  cases  as  possible,  and  to  have  a 
Christian  effect  on  the  poor  population’.  The 
first  honorary  secretaries  were  Dr.  Henry  Monro, 
physician  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  Roundell 
Palmer,  later  first  Earl  of  Selborne  and  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  first  list  of  164  associated 
members  of  the  charity  included  W.  E.  Gladstone 
and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  who  later 
inaugurated  the  Working  Men’s  College  in 
Red  Lion  Square.  The  charity’s  first  house  was 
at  No.  9  Rose  (now  Manette)  Street,  which 
was  opened  on  11  January  1847.  It  remained 
here  until  its  removal  to  No.  1  Greek  Street  in 
1862.221 

Little  alteration  was  made  to  the  existing 
building,  but  ambitious  plans  were  drawn  up  by 
Joseph  Clarke,  an  architect  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  charity,  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel, 
refectory,  dormitories  and  cloisters,  to  be  built 
behind  the  house  and  backing  on  to  Rose  Street. 
Of  this  scheme,  only  that  for  the  chapel  was  ever 
realized.222  The  builder  employed  was  Edward 
Conder  and  work  on  the  chapel  began  in  June 
1  862.  The  nave  was  completed  early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  the  builder  then  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  another  ,£1,013  to  finish  the  sacristy 
and  the  four  circular  apses.  This  sum  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  glass  and  carving  nor  the 
decoration  and  completion  of  the  interior.  For 
these  items  another  scheme  was  elaborated  by 
Clarke  in  July  1863.  This  envisaged  an  interior 
incorporating  shafts  of  serpentine  and  green 
Irish  and  Devon  marbles,  mosaics,  frescoes  of  the 
Passion  ‘in  the  new  water  glass  process’,  rich 
hangings,  painted  memorial  windows  and  arcades 
decorated  with  inscriptions  mixed  with  foliage  in 
wrought  metal.  Externally  the  new  building  was 
to  be  crowned  by  a  fleche ,  to  be  erected  by  Mr. 
Skidmore  at  a  cost  of  ,£380. 223  The  chapel  was 
ready  for  use  in  1864,  although  its  embellishment 
may  not  have  been  completed  by  that  date.  It  was 
possibly  to  meet  some  of  the  building  and  decorat¬ 
ing  costs  that  three  chimneypieces  from  the  house 
were  sold  for  ^350.224 

Restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was 
commenced  in  1958,  the  main  stair  hall  and  the 
principal  room  on  the  ground  and  first  floor  being 
completed  in  i960.  Further  work  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1964  with  the  restoration  of  the  east 
front  room  on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  the 
ground-floor  lobby  and  the  first-floor  south  back 
room.225 


Architectural  Description 

The  house  has  a  plain  and,  for  its  period, 
curiously  old-fashioned  exterior  (Plate  78a,  fig. 
16),  the  design  of  which  seems  hardly  to  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Palladian  ideas  which  were 
well  established  by  the  1740’s  and  are  evident  in 
the  internal  finishings.  A  conceivable  explanation 
is  that  the  builder  was  trying  to  match  his  front  to 
those  already  existing  in  the  square,  for  Sutton 
Nicholls’s  view  of  c.  1727  (Plate  68a)  suggests  that 
at  that  date  house-fronts  of  a  similar  pattern  were 
still  predominant. 

The  house  contains  a  basement,  three  storeys 
and  a  garret,  with  fronts  of  purple-red  brick  to 
Soho  Square  and  Greek  Street,  four  and  five 
windows  wide  respectively.  The  windows  have 
flat  gauged  arches  of  the  same  colour  and  contain 
barred  double-hung  sashes  in  frames  of  which 
only  the  margins  are  exposed,  these  being  set 
within  plastered  reveals.  The  sashes  are  mostly 
nineteenth-century  replacements,  and  probably 
the  only  original  ones  are  those  in  the  basement 
with  broad  flat  glazing-bars.  Above  the  base¬ 
ment,  ground  and  second  storeys  are  raised  band- 
courses,  the  first  in  stone  and  the  other  two  in 
brick,  while  in  the  second  storey  the  sills  are  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a  rather  unhappy  attempt  at  a  pedestal- 
course.  The  doorway,  set  in  the  second  bay  from 
the  south  in  the  Greek  Street  front,  has  a  stone 
doorcase  of  far  more  sophisticated  design  than  the 
rest  of  the  exterior,  suggesting  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  when  the  interior  was  finished 
(Plate  78b).  It  consists  of  a  moulded  architrave 
with  a  plain  pulvinated  frieze  and  a  moulded 
cornice  above,  the  latter  supported  on  carved 
consoles.  The  door  itself  has  six  raised-and-fielded 
panels  in  ovolo-moulded  frames,  and  over  it  is  a 
plain  fanlight.  Flanking  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a 
pair  of  blunted  stone  obelisks  on  moulded  pedestals 
but  these  probably  lack  their  original  iron  lamp¬ 
holders  and  torch-extinguishers.  The  area¬ 
railing,  almost  certainly  renewed,  is  of  plain  design 
with  urn-finials  to  the  standards. 

Some  other  alterations  have  been  made  to  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  probably  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls,  starting  from 
the  bandcourse  above  the  second  storey,  has  been 
rebuilt  in  yellow  brick,  though  incorporating 
some  of  the  original  material.  At  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  the  third-storey  windows  towards  the 
square  were  lengthened  and  given  plain  guard¬ 
rails,  while  the  roof  was  rebuilt  as  a  steeply- 
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Fig.  1 6.  No.  i  Greek  Street,  elevations 


pitched  mansard  covered  with  blue  slates.  Finally, 
a  band  of  glazed  tiles  was  introduced  above  the 
second-storey  bandcourse,  this  having  until 
recently  borne  the  inscription  House  of  Charity 
on  each  front.226 

The  development  of  the  site  since  1 744—6  is 
recorded  in  some  detail  by  a  series  of  plans  made 
for  the  Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.227  The  first  of 
these,  a  copy  of  a  ground-floor  plan  attached  to  the 
Portland  lease  of  1 746,  confirms  that  the  layout  of 
the  house  has  been  little  altered,  apart  from  some 
minor  additions  at  the  back.  It  is  arranged  on  an 
almost  square  plan,  a  small  piece  being  taken  out  of 
the  north-east  corner  where  it  interlocks  with 
No.  26  Soho  Square  (figs.  17,  18).  The  principal 
apartments  are  on  the  Greek  Street  frontage,  the 
entrance  and  staircase  hall  at  the  southern  end, 


and  the  principal  room,  with  two  windows  on  to 
the  square,  immediately  north  of  it.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  house  is  reached  through  an  L-shaped 
lobby  opening  out  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
hall.  On  the  north  side  of  this  is  the  small  east 
front  room  with  two  windows  on  to  the  square, 
and  on  the  south,  beside  the  hall,  is  the  secondary 
staircase.  The  third  room,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  this  staircase  and  the  lobby,  is  equal  in 
size  to  the  principal  room,  and,  until  the  back  wall 
was  altered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  four 
windows  overlooking  the  courtyard.  On  the 
first  floor,  however,  this  room  is  subdivided  to 
make  a  narrow  closet  at  the  north  end,  and  the 
plan  of  1 746  shows  that  originally  the  ground-floor 
room  also  was  divided.  At  its  north-east  corner  is 
a  small  projecting  closet,  now  barely  recognizable- 
The  plan  of  1746  shows  a  yard,  or  perhaps  a 
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Fig.  19.  No.  1  Greek  Street,  section  north  to  south 
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garden,  lying  behind  the  house  on  the  east  side, 
to  the  south  of  which  was  a  stable-yard  with  its 
entrance  in  Rose  (now  Manette)  Street.  The 
stable  buildings  occupied  the  north  and  east  sides 
of  the  yard,  the  east  range  apparently  designed  for 
eight  horses  and  three  carriages,  while  the  north 
range  contained  three  rooms  of  uncertain  purpose 
divided  by  a  passage  leading  into  the  yard.  The 
north  front  of  this  latter  range  had  a  projecting 
centre  and  a  regular  series  of  blind  windows, 
suggesting  that  it  had  been  designed  as  a  faqade 
to  screen  the  stables  from  the  house.  It  is  not 
known  when  these  buildings  were  demolished, 
but  there  is  a  drawing  of  1847  which  appears  to 
be  a  design  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers’ 
additional  offices  as  built,  and  for  this  the  site 
would  certainly  have  had  to  be  cleared.  The 
offices  consist  of  a  small  rectangular  building  of 
two  storeys,  now  much  altered,  attached  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  house  and  linked  to  it 
by  a  corridor  adjoining  the  back  room  on  the  east. 
A  further  corridor  now  links  this  building  to  the 
chapel,  which  occupies  the  Manette  Street 
frontage. 

The  interior  of  No.  1  Greek  Street,  finished  in 
carved  wood  and  moulded  plasterwork,  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  mid  eighteenth-century 
English  Rococo  style  now  surviving  in  London 
(figs.  19,  20).  The  contrast  between  Pearce’s 
clumsy  exterior  and  the  splendid  embellishments 
of  the  interior  suggests  that  the  latter  were 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  early  occupants.  As 
has  been  seen,  the  documentary  evidence  points 
to  Beckford  as  the  probable  instigator  of  the  work, 
but  the  name  of  the  designer  is  quite  unknown, 
and  identification  on  stylistic  grounds  is  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  because  of  the  scarcity  of  major 
estate  developments  in  London  at  this  time,  from 
which  well-documented  parallels  might  have  been 
drawn.  Flitcroft  and  Isaac  Ware  have  both  been 
suggested,228  but  the  distinctive  features  of  their 
style  are  lacking.  Possibly  one  should  look  for  a 
highly  skilled  craftsman  rather  than  an  architect, 
particularly  since  the  house  is  noted  more  for  its 
detail  than  for  overall  quality  of  design.  In  this 
connexion  the  names  of  George  Fawkes  and 
Humphrey  Willmott,  the  plasterers  employed  at 
the  Mansion  House  at  about  the  same  date,  have 
been  suggested,224  but  their  work  does  not  seem 
markedly  closer  in  style  than  that  in  a  dozen 
houses  up  and  down  the  country.  Plasterwork  of 
similar  character  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at  No.  7 1 


Dean  Street,  a  house  of  the  late  1750’s,  although 
the  designer  of  this,  too,  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  is  provided  by  the 
plasterwork  at  Nos.  15,  45  and  46  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  houses  that  were  being  rebuilt  at 
about  the  same  period.  Two  other  houses  there, 
Nos.  35  and  36,  also  contemporary  with  No.  1 
Greek  Street,  were  by  (Sir)  Robert  Taylor,229 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  recalling  not  only  Taylor’s 
later  work  for  Sir  James  Colebrooke’s  younger 
brother,  Sir  George,  but  also  that  he  designed  the 
Colebrooke  family  mausoleum,  erected  at  Chil- 
ham  Church,  Kent,  in  1755. 230 

The  finest  decoration,  as  in  so  many  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  houses,  was  reserved  for  the  stair¬ 
case  hall  and  the  first-floor  rooms,  the  ground- 
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floor  rooms,  though  elaborately  finished,  being 
only  paler  versions  of  those  above. 

The  hall  occupies  two  storeys,  having  a  fine 
cantilevered  stone  staircase  rising  in  three  flights 
against  the  east,  south  and  west  walls  to  a  gallery 
along  the  north  wall  (Plate  8ob,  fig.  21).  The 
steps  have  moulded  nosings,  each  one  carrying  an 
ornate  wrought-iron  baluster  made  up  of  C- 
scrolls  supporting  lyre-scrolls.  Completing  the 
balustrade  is  a  mahogany  handrail  which  is  ramped 
up  at  each  turn  of  the  stair  over  a  slender  octagonal 
newel  with  a  square  pedestal,  and  at  the  bottom 
forms  a  half-volute  above  a  curtail  step.  The  two 
uppermost  flights  have  flat  soffits,  carved  to  match 
the  wooden  raised-and-fielded  panels  with  ovolo- 
moulded  frames  on  the  underside  of  the  gallery. 

The  compartment  is  very  simply  finished  at 
ground-storey  level,  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
being  purposely  drawn  to  the  richly  decorated 
upper  stage.  At  the  lower  level  the  walls  are  lined 
with  three-quarter-height  panelling,  the  dado  of 
which  is  plain  with  a  moulded  rail  and  skirting, 
and  the  upper  panels  sunk  with  ovolo-moulded 
frames,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  small 
moulded  cornice.  The  rest  of  the  wall  face  is 
plain,  except  for  an  enriched  cornice,  probably  of 
wood,  below  the  gallery.  The  doorway  to  the 
principal  room  has  six  ovolo-moulded  panels,  and 
is  framed  by  a  plain  moulded  architrave,  while 
the  tall  round-arched  opening  to  the  lobby  has 
moulded  imposts  and  an  archivolt.  In  the  south 
wall,  below  the  stairs,  is  a  stone  chimneypiece 
with  an  ovolo-moulded  architrave,  plain  frieze 
and  moulded  cornice. 

The  elaboration  of  the  upper  level  begins  with 
a  plaster  band  of  intertwined  C-scrolls,  flowers 
and  scallop-shells  at  first-floor  level,  this  being 
continued  across  the  front  of  the  gallery.  Above  is 
a  series  of  rectangular  panels  of  moulded  plaster- 
work,  mostly  of  standard  Palladian  form  but 
loaded  with  profuse  Rococo  ornament  (Plates 
79a,  80a).  In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  a 
wide  blank  panel  enclosed  by  an  enriched 
shouldered  architrave,  this  being  surmounted  by  a 
female  mask  set  amid  scrolls  and  foliage  and  with  a 
halo-like  scallop-shell  behind  it;  pendants  of 
flowers  hang  from  the  shoulders  at  the  top  of  the 
architrave,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  twisted  car¬ 
touche  flanked  by  foliage.  At  either  side  of  this 
panel  is  a  narrow  one  enclosed  by  a  straight  border 
but  filled  with  scallop-shells,  C-scrolls  and  flowers, 
and  by  foliage  which  appears  to  twist  under  the 


frame.  The  east  wall  has  a  similar  arrangement, 
with  an  identical  centre  panel  and,  beside  it  on  the 
south,  a  narrow  panel  differing  from  its  counterpart 
only  in  having  a  garland  of  leaves  as  the  principal 
motif.  The  place  of  the  northern  panel  is  taken 
by  the  opening  to  the  first-floor  lobby,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  that  on  the  ground  floor  but  with  enriched 
mouldings  on  the  imposts  and  archivolt,  the  soffit 
of  the  arch  and  the  inner  faces  of  the  piers  being 
lined  with  sunk  ovolo-moulded  panels.  The 
opening  is  now  fitted  with  a  low  iron  gate,  added 
in  the  early  or  mid  nineteenth  century.  Above 
the  arch  is  a  plaster  lion-head  holding  in  its  mouth 
two  richly  moulded  swags,  the  outer  ends  of  which 
are  suspended  from  scallop-shells. 

The  north  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  gallery, 
has  a  plain  wooden  dado  with  enriched  rail  and 
skirting,  broken  off-centre  by  the  doorway  to  the 
principal  room.  This  is  framed  by  an  enriched 
architrave  surmounted  by  a  pulvinated  frieze 
carved  with  a  scallop-shell  and  foliage,  and  by  an 
enriched  triangular  pediment.  The  reveals  are 
lined  with  raised-and-fielded  panels  in  ovolo- 
moulded  frames,  and  there  are  six  similar  panels 
to  the  door  itself.  Above  the  doorway  is  a  lion- 
head  with  swags,  matching  that  over  the  lobby- 
entrance.  Immediately  west  of  the  doorway  is 
one  of  the  charming  Rococo  devices  that  help 
mitigate  the  formal  Palladianism  of  the  panels. 
It  is  a  partly  draped  female  bust  with  head  and  body 
half-turned  in  opposing  directions,  this  being  set 
in  a  medallion  of  C-scrolls  which  is  itself  the 
centrepiece  of  a  mass  of  intertwined  foliage  and 
C-scrolls  (fig.  22a).  At  each  end  of  the  wall  is 
a  narrow  panel  matching,  in  a  shortened  ver¬ 
sion,  its  counterpart  on  the  opposite  wall  (fig.  22c). 
The  dado  is  continued  along  the  west  wall,  and 
here  the  principal  feature  is  the  pair  of  windows, 
these  having  architraves  with  bold  egg-and-dart 
mouldings  and  shutters  with  panel  frames  simi¬ 
larly  carved.  Between  them  is  a  medallion  like 
that  on  the  north  wall,  but  here  confined  by  a 
rectangular  frame,  while  at  the  north  end  of  the 
wall  is  a  delightful  pendant  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
acanthus  leaves  suspended  from  a  rocaille  shell 
(fig.  22b). 

Round  the  top  of  the  hall  is  a  full  entablature 
composed  of  an  enriched  architrave,  a  plain 
frieze  and  a  heavily  enriched  modillion  cornice. 
The  ceiling  is  designed  as  an  oval  enclosed 
within  a  rectangle,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  four  spandrel  panels.  Within  the  oval  is 
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a  chandelier-boss  composed  of  acanthus  leaves, 
and  this  is  surrounded  by  a  continuous  chain  of 
intertwined  C-scrolls  adorned  with  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  spandrel  panels  are  filled  with 
scrolled  foliage,  and  dividing  them  are  four  car- 
touches  made  up  of  C-scrolls  (Plate  79b). 

The  decorations  of  the  principal  first-floor 
room  adhere  much  more  closely  to  the  standard 
Palladian  formula  and  work  in  the  Rococo  manner 
is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  opulent  plaster 
ceiling.  Use  is  made  of  motifs  similar  to  those  in 
the  hall,  but  they  give  the  impression  of  being 
the  work  of  a  more  skilled  hand.  The  walls  of 
the  room  are  lined  with  wood  panelling,  the  dado 
being  plain  with  heavily  enriched  rail  and 
skirting,  while  the  upper  part  has  sunk  panels  with 
prominent  carved  frames  similar  in  design  to  the 
plaster  ones  in  the  hall  (Plates  84,  85b).  In  the 
centre  of  the  east  wall,  balancing  the  chimney- 
piece  opposite,  is  a  wide  rectangular  panel  framed 
by  a  small  enriched  moulding,  this  in  turn  being 
enclosed  within  an  architrave  carved  with  egg- 
and-dart  and  lugged  at  all  four  corners.  The 
architrave  is  broken  at  the  top  to  form  a  swan- 
neck  pediment  and  this  is  loaded  with  ornament, 
most  of  it  probably  papier-mache.  Between  the 
volutes  is  a  female  mask  haloed  with  a  scallop- 
shell,  below  which  is  a  chain  of  swags  suspended 
from  the  mouths  of  a  pair  of  splendid  writhing 
dragons  with  wings  unfurled;  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  these  dragons  allude  to  the  City 
connexions  of  the  owner  of  the  house  (Plate  85a). 
At  either  side  of  the  centre  panel  is  a  narrow  oblong 
one  with  an  enriched  frame,  and  beyond  that 
another  similar  but  slightly  wider  panel  which  is 
stopped  short  above  a  doorway,  while  at  the  very 
end  is  a  single  vertical  strip  of  carved  wood  like 
that  used  in  the  panel-frames.  The  two  doorways 
have  enriched  architraves  finished  with  pulvinated 
friezes  and  enriched  dentilled  cornices,  the  former 
carved  with  large  flowers  on  a  trellised  background 
of  ribbons  and  flowers;  the  doors  themselves  are 
six-panelled  with  plain  ovolo-moulded  panel- 
frames. 

In  the  west  wall  the  central  feature  is  the 
monumental  continued  chimneypiece  of  carved 
wood  emphasized  by  a  strongly  projecting  chim¬ 
ney-breast.  The  chimneypiece  itself  dates  only 
from  i960,  when  it  replaced  a  white  marble  one 
of  the  mid-to-late  nineteenth  century,  but  the 
overmantel  is  original.  This  has  at  either  side  a 
fluted  Composite  column  attached  to  a  wide 


pilaster,  these  supporting  an  enriched  entablature 
which  breaks  forward  above  them  and  is  crowned 
by  a  wide  swan-neck  pediment;  originally,  no 
doubt,  there  was  some  piece  of  ornament  between 
the  volutes,  but  this  has  been  removed,  probably 
when  a  modern  air-vent  was  inserted.  In  the 
centre  of  the  overmantel  is  a  raised  panel  with  an 
enriched  frame,  probably  intended  for  a  picture, 
and  this  is  enclosed  within  a  shouldered  archi¬ 
trave.  Flanking  the  chimney-breast  are  two  narrow 
panels,  and  beyond  them  the  two  windows,  each 
with  an  enriched  architrave  lugged  at  the  foot, 
the  dado  breaking  forward  to  form  a  pedestal 
below  them;  the  shutters  have  sunk  panels,  their 
frames  carved  with  flower-and-dart. 

The  north  wall  has  two  similar  windows  hav¬ 
ing  narrow  panels  with  enriched  frames  between 
and  at  either  side.  Opposite,  in  the  south  wall,  is 
the  doorway  to  the  hall,  centrally  placed  between 
two  wide  panels.  This  is  an  elaborated  version 
of  the  two  in  the  east  wall,  the  architrave  flanked 
by  narrow  pilasters  and  the  frieze  carved  with  oak 
leaves  bound  with  foliage,  while  above  it  is  a 
broken  triangular  pediment  on  enriched  con¬ 
soles  (fig.  25a).  On  the  wall  over  the  pediment  is  a 
large  plaster  cartouche,  suspended  from  a  pair  of 
richly  modelled  swags. 

The  wall  scheme  is  completed  by  an  entablature 
composed  of  a  wooden  architrave  carved  with 
egg-and-dart,  a  plaster  frieze  moulded  with  a 
series  of  rolling,  foliated  scrolls,  and  an  ornate 
dentilled  and  modillioned  cornice.  The  ceiling  is 
the  finest  feature  of  the  room  and  is  fairly  close  in 
style  to  the  ceilings  in  the  first-floor  rooms  of  the 
former  No.  15  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  design 
consists  of  a  large  rectangle  enclosing  a  slightly 
smaller  rectangle  with  incurved  angles,  the  frame 
broken  to  form  an  ellipse  on  each  of  the  long  sides 
and  a  semicircle  on  the  short  sides.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  is  an  oval  plaque  and  this  has  chan¬ 
deliers  (not  original)  hanging  from  inconspicuous 
bosses  at  either  end.  The  outer  rectangle  is  linked 
to  the  semicircles  and  ellipses  of  the  inner  one  by 
scallop-shells  and  cartouches  adorned  with  scrolls 
of  foliage  and  each  corner  contains  a  large  medal¬ 
lion  made  up  of  C-scrolls  surrounded  with  foliage 
and  more  C-scrolls,  having  in  the  centre  the 
profile-head  of  a  classical  figure;  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  these  may  represent  the  four  seasons, 
but  no  such  precise  identification  seems  possible. 
Within  the  inner  rectangle  is  an  exuberant  but 
ordered  mass  of  foliage  and  C-scrolls,  among 
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Fig.  23.  No.  1  Greek  Street,  first-floor  back  room,  chimneypiece 
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which,  corresponding  to  the  semicircles  and 
ellipses,  are  shell-like  motifs  hung  with  swags. 
The  centre  plaque  contains  the  sort  of  scene  com¬ 
monly  found  in  ceilings  from  the  I730’s  onwards, 
four  rather  stolid  putti  romping  amid  stylized 
clouds  and  bearing  in  their  hands  emblems 
symbolic  of  the  elements  (Plate  86). 

The  lobby  on  the  first  floor  is  simply  treated 
with  a  plain  wooden  dado  heavily  moulded  on 
rail  and  skirting,  the  upper  walls  being  plain 
except  for  a  small  plaster  cornice.  The  four 
doorways  have  moulded  architraves  and  contain 
doors  with  six  ovolo-moulded  panels,  those 
opening  into  the  principal  room  and  the  south 
back  room  having  raised-and-fielded  panels.  The 
latter  also  has  an  overdoor  composed  of  an 
ogee-profiled  frieze  and  a  dentilled  cornice,  a 
feature  which  may  have  been  removed  from  the 
other  doors  when  fanlights  were  inserted  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  east  front  room  comes  much  closer  in 
style  to  the  French  Rococo,  despite  some  solidly 
Palladian  features.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  is  a  plain  wooden  dado  with  a  heavily  en¬ 
riched  rail  and  skirting,  the  plain  upper  part  having 
been  intended,  perhaps,  for  silk  hangings  similar 
to  those  installed  during  the  recent  restoration. 
The  walls  are  finished  with  an  enriched  cornice, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  coved  and  decorated  with 
scallop-shells  and  scrolls  of  foliage.  The  chimney- 
piece,  very  much  in  the  Louis  Quinze  manner,  is 
of  carved  wood,  except  for  the  actual  fireplace- 
surround  which  is  of  marble;  possibly  the  wood¬ 
work  originally  had  marbled  paint  to  match,  but 
the  whole  is  now  painted  cream  (fig.  26).  The 
surround  has  a  curvilinear  head,  and  the  panel 
above  is  covered  with  trellis-work  having  four- 
petalled  flowers  at  the  intersections.  Imposed  on 
the  centre  of  this  is  a  great  scallop-shell  with 
acanthus  leaves  springing  from  it,  and  at  either  side 
is  a  sunflower.  The  angles  of  the  chimneypiece 
are  splayed  and  treated  with  buttresses  which 
form  into  scrolls  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  scroll 
having  a  pendant  of  flowers  below  it.  Upon  this 
scroll  rests  a  C-scroll  forming  a  bracket  to  the 
shaped  mantel-shelf.  The  two  windows  are 
almost  identical  to  those  in  the  principal  room, 
except  that  the  panels  of  the  shutters  are  carved 
with  egg-and-dart. 

One  original  doorcase  remains  complete,  in 
the  west  wall,  this  having  an  enriched  architrave, 
a  pulvinated  frieze  carved  with  foliage  and  a 


scallop-shell  motif,  and  an  enriched  cornice;  the 
door  has  six  raised-and-fielded  panels  in  ovolo- 
moulded  frames  and  is  set  within  similarly  panelled 
reveals  (fig.  25c).  Until  recently  there  were  two 
doorways  in  the  south  wall,  as  shown  in  fig.  18. 
The  eastern  one,  of  nineteenth-century  date,  has 
now  been  removed  and  the  opening  built  up.  The 
other  doorway  is  original,  though  it  has  probably 
lost  its  overdoor.  It  has  a  Rococo  catch  of  chased 
and  gilded  metal,  said  to  be  the  surviving  original 
from  which  others  in  the  building  were  copied. 

The  design  of  the  ceiling,  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  principal  room  and  closer  in  manner 
to  the  French  Rococo,  is  based  on  two  rectangles, 
one  inside  the  other,  having  an  oval  in  the  middle. 
The  outer  rectangle  has  splayed  angles  composed 
of  a  pair  of  curvilinear  scrolls  centred  on  a  shell 
motif,  from  which  sprout  flowers  and  foliage  in 
every  direction.  Other  rocaille  motifs  decorate 
the  short  sides  and  incurved  angles  of  the  inner 
rectangle,  twisting  under  and  over  the  frame  to 
link  up  with  the  outer  rectangle,  while  the  long 
sides  are  broken  by  a  projection  made  up  of  two 
foliated  parabolic  scrolls,  its  centre  occupied  by  a 
basket  of  flowers.  A  chain  of  shell-like  C-scrolls 
surrounds  the  centre  oval,  these  facing  alternately 
inward  and  outward,  with  sprays  of  flowers 
scattered  between.  Opposite  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  rectangle  another  piece  of  rocaille  is 
looped  through  the  frame,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  oval  is  a  chandelier-boss  of  acanthus  leaves 
(Plate  87). 

The  south  back  room  is  notable  for  its  rich 
wood-carving,  and  although  this  has  been  subjec¬ 
ted  to  some  indignities,  little  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed.  The  north  wall,  however,  has  been 
canted  forward  in  the  middle,  the  panelling, 
but  not  the  plasterwork,  having  been  replaced; 
the  earliest  first-floor  plan,  that  of  1812,  shows  a 
straight  wall  in  this  position.  The  walls  have  a 
plain  wooden  dado  with  a  carved  rail  and  skirting, 
the  wall  face  above  now  being  plain  except  for  the 
entablature  of  moulded  plaster  at  the  top.  This 
has  an  enriched  architrave,  a  frieze  of  scallop- 
shells  and  scrolls  of  foliage,  and  a  cornice  with 
dentils  and  modillions. 

In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  a  wooden 
chimneypiece  richly  carved  in  the  Rococo 
manner  (Plate  83b,  fig.  23).  The  fireplace- 
surround  is  of  white  marble  carved  with  Vitru- 
vian  scroll  and  egg-and-dart,  this  being  flanked  by 
shaped  buttresses  formed  into  great  S-scrolls  at 
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Fig.  24.  No.  1  Greek  Street,  first-floor  back  room, 
window  joinery 


the  top,  and  casually  draped  with  long  pendants  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  Above  is  a  frieze  with  shaped 
ends,  carved  with  swags  and  ribbons  and  finished 
with  an  enriched  cornice.  The  overmantel  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  square  panel,  probably  intended 
for  a  picture,  enclosed  by  an  enriched  shouldered 
architrave  with  a  flourish  of  foliage  in  the 
shoulders  and  a  shell  motif  at  the  foot.  The  panel 


stands  on  a  low  pedestal  which  breaks  forward 
beneath  it  and  is  there  decorated  with  a  band  of 
flattened  guilloche.  Flanking  the  top  of  the  panel 
is  a  pair  of  cherubs’  heads  with  wings  folded  below 
them,  together  with  another  long  pendant  of  fruit 
and  flowers;  to  the  pendant  on  the  east  side  is 
attached  a  bow  and  a  flaming  torch,  and  to  that 
on  the  west  side  a  sheaf  and  arrows.  The  head  of 
the  panel  has  the  appearance  of  being  imposed  on 
an  entablature  with  enriched  architrave,  fluted 
frieze,  and  wide  swan-neck  pediment. 

The  doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  wall 
is  balanced  by  a  dummy  at  the  south  end  (Plates 
82b,  83a,  fig.  25d).  Each  doorway  has  an  enriched 
shouldered  architrave  with  single  acanthus  buds 
carved  on  the  shoulders,  having  above  it  a 
pulvinated  frieze  identical  with  its  counterpart  in 
the  principal  room,  and  a  dentilled  and  modillioned 
cornice;  the  door  is  six-panelled,  the  panel- 
frames  carved  with  scallop-and-dart  and  flower- 
and-dart.  The  windows  have  shouldered  archi¬ 
traves  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  doors,  except 
that  the  outer  moulding  turns  outward  at  the 
bottom  to  form  an  arris,  and  then  twists  into  a 
scroll;  the  shutters  have  sunk  panels  like  those  on 
the  door  (Plate  83c,  fig.  24).  The  southern¬ 
most  window  has  been  converted  into  a  door  to  an 
added  wing.  The  north  back  room  and  the  closet 
are  now  entirely  plain. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  decoration  of  the 
principal  room  is  a  simplified  version  of  that  used 
on  the  floor  above.  The  walls  are  lined  with  wood 
panelling,  but  the  dado  has  less  elaborate  mould¬ 
ings  and  the  frames  of  the  upper  panels,  except 
for  that  of  the  middle  panel  on  the  east  wall,  are 
not  raised,  having  a  single  cyma-moulding  en¬ 
riched  with  a  leaf  pattern;  the  centres  of  the  panels 
appear  to  be  of  plaster,  as  do  the  frames.  On  the 
east  wall  the  head  of  the  middle  panel  has  no 
dragons,  and  the  swags  are  replaced  by  a  couple  of 
sprays  of  flowers,  but  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
panel  hang  pendants  of  flowers  and  foliage,  the 
tops  of  which  take  the  form  of  dragons’  heads. 
Above  the  doorways  there  are  only  short  panels, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  wall  full,  but  very  narrow 
ones;  the  doorcases  differ  from  those  in  the  room 
above  in  having  friezes  with  a  kind  of  guilloche 
pattern  in  flowers  and  foliage  (Plate  81a). 

The  lower  part  of  the  chimneypiece  is  a  plain 
stone  surround  of  the  middle  or  late  nineteenth 
century,  but  the  wooden  overmantel  is  original 
(Plate  81b).  It  consists  of  a  large  panel,  now 
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C. 

Fig.  25.  No.  1  Greek 

blank,  with  an  enriched  shouldered  frame,  this 
being  set  on  a  low  pedestal  which  breaks  back  at 
the  sides  to  support  scroll-buttresses  freely  adorned 
with  fruit,  flowers  and  foliage,  and  with  a  bearded 
male  mask  balanced  on  top.  Above  is  a  frieze  of 
acanthus  buds  with  a  plaque  in  the  centre  bearing 


d. 

Street,  internal  doorways 

a  garland  and  two  festoons.  The  plaque  is 
finished  with  a  broken  triangular  pediment  having 
a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  middle,  the  straight  cor¬ 
nice  being  continued  across  the  overmantel  and 
chimney-breast. 

The  doorway  in  the  south  wall  is  similar  to  its 
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Fig.  26.  N’o.  i  Greek  Street,  first-floor  east  front  room,  chimneypiece 


first-floor  counterpart,  but  without  flanking 
pilasters;  the  frieze  is  also  different,  being  like  the 
others  in  the  room,  and  the  pediment  is  complete, 
its  brackets  decorated  with  short  pendants  of 
flowers  hanging  from  scallop-shells.  The  swags 
over  the  pediment  are  repeated,  but  with  the 
central  cartouche  omitted  Plate  81c,  fig.  25b). 
The  windows  all  have  straight  architraves  and 
the  shutters  have  panels  with  enriched  cvma- 
moulded  frames.  In  the  plan  of  1746  the  two 
windows  in  the  west  wall  are  shown  blind  and  a 
plan  of  1810  still  shows  onlv  one  of  them  glazed; 
this  must  implv  that  some  of  the  window-boxings 
are  imitations  of  the  earlier  work,  although  the 
difference  is  not  apparent.  Round  the  top  of  the 
room  runs  a  modillion  cornice,  a  little  plainer  than 
that  in  the  room  above,  and  with  no  architrave  or 
frieze,  the  ceiling  being  plain,  apart  from  a 
chandelier-boss  of  acanthus  leaves. 

The  east  front  room  (Plate  82a)  has  a  plain  wood 
dado  with  an  enriched  rail  and  skirting,  but  above 
is  a  series  of  panels  formed  bv  raised  plaster  mould¬ 
ings,  the  authenticitv  of  which  is  highly  question¬ 
able.  One  curious  feature  is  that  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chimnev-breast  the  chimnevpiece  is  flanked 
bv  sunk  wood  panels  with  cvma-moulded  frames. 
The  chimnevpiece  now  has  a  stone  fireplace- 
surround  of  the  mid-to-late  nineteenth  centurv, 
but  the  original  overmantel  remains — very  similar 
to  that  in  the  principal  room,  except  that  the 
frieze  over  the  panel-frame  is  cvma  in  profile  and 
carved  with  an  uninterrupted  pattern  of  acanthus 


leaves,  while  the  pediment  contains  only  a  low 
pedestal,  this  having  lost  the  ornament  that  must 
originally  have  stood  upon  it.  The  three  doorways 
have  enriched  architraves,  plain  pulvinated 
friezes  and  moulded  cornices,  and  the  windows 
straight  enriched  architraves,  the  shutters  having 
sunk  cvma-moulded  panels  caned  with  a  leaf- 
pattern. 

There  is  now  onlv  one  back  room  on  this 
floor,  the  sparse  decoration  of  which  dates  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  middle  or  late  nineteenth  centurv, 
but  the  plan  of  1746  show-s  that  it  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  rooms  of  equal  size,  one  of  them, 
the  southern  room,  being  entered  only  through 
the  other.  However,  the  plan  of  1810  shows  that 
by  the  time  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
acquired  the  house  the  division  had  been  removed, 
the  north  end  of  the  room  being  divided  off  by  a 
screen  of  columns  to  form  an  alcove  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  altera¬ 
tion  wras  effected  in  the  iyfo’Sjbut  a  late  eigh¬ 
teenth-  or  early  nineteenth-centurv  date  seems 
the  more  likely. 

The  passage  to  the  hall  is  stone-paved,  the  walls 
lined  with  a  plain  wood  dado  having  a  moulded 
rail  and  skirting  and  the  doorwavs  fitted  with  sim¬ 
ple  moulded  architraves.  Its  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  plaster  ceiling,  which  is  designed  as  a 
groined  vault  springing  from  moulded  corbels. 
The  date  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  as  a  purely  nega¬ 
tive  piece  of  evidence  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
vaulting  is  not  shown  on  the  plan  of  1  746  but  is 
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included  in  that  of  1810.  Its  rather  awkward 
relationship  to  the  walls  suggests,  however,  that  it 
does  not  date  from  the  1750’s,  and  it  might 
in  fact  be  an  addition  of  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century  contemporary  with  the 
alcove  in  the  back  room. 

On  similar  grounds  the  secondary  staircase 
could  be  assigned  to  the  same  period,  for  the  curi¬ 
ous  wedge-shaped  steps  used  in  the  short  flights 
also  appear  first  in  the  plan  of  1810.  The  stair¬ 
case  is  set  in  a  narrow  plain-walled  compartment 
which  extends  from  basement  to  garret  and  is  lit 
from  above.  The  cantilevered  stone  steps  are 
fixed  into  the  long  walls  of  the  compartment,  the 
ends  of  the  flights  resting  on  stone  landings 
supported  by  great  segmental  arches,  although 
some  of  the  intermediate  landings  are  replaced  by 
the  short  flights  previously  mentioned.  The  thin 
square  balusters  of  iron,  two  to  a  step,  curve 
outwards  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  they  project 
into  the  well,  while  the  oak  handrail  is  ramped  up 
at  each  turn  of  the  stair,  features  which  serve  to 
temper  the  extreme  severity  of  the  design. 

The  second-floor  rooms  were  completely  al¬ 
tered  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  provide 
dormitory  accommodation  for  the  House  of 
Charity. 

The  Chapel 

The  chapel  is  only  part  of  Joseph  Clarke’s 
original  scheme  for  the  site,  which  was  to  have 
included  a  cloister  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of 
buildings  containing  dormitories  and  a  refectory. 
Plans  and  perspectives  of  the  scheme,  intended  to 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  stable-yard,  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  house,  and  an  engraving  of  some  of 
these  can  be  seen  in  The  Builder ,  7  June  1  862,  p. 
407. 

The  chapel  consists  of  a  lofty  but  very  narrow 
nave,  terminating  in  a  round  apse  at  the  east  end 
and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  low  semi¬ 
circular  side-chapels  (Plate  20a,  fig.  27).  Clarke 
must  originally  have  had  in  mind  a  building  of 
the  general  shape  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  an  im¬ 
pression  which  is  reinforced  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  side-chapels  were  an  afterthought231  and  that 
the  roof  was  to  have  been  surmounted  by  an  or¬ 
nate  iron  fl'eche.  The  detail,  however,  is  entirely 
in  a  robust  early  Gothic  manner,  reminiscent,  if 
anything,  of  the  style  of  William  Burges. 

The  external  walls  are  in  white  stone  with 


horizontal  bands  of  red  sandstone,  and  stand  on  a 
battered  rusticated  plinth.  The  roof  also,  now 
re-covered,  originally  had  tiles  arranged  in  bands  of 
alternating  colours.226  Internally  the  walls  are 
treated  with  bands  of  red  and  white  stone  as  on 


Fig.  27.  Chapel  of  The  House  of  St.  Barnabas-in-Soho, 
plan 

the  exterior  but  further  embellished  with  coloured 
marbles  in  accordance  with  the  contemporary 
taste  for  polychrome  decoration  (Plate  20b). 
It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  documents  preserved 
among  the  title-deeds,  that  yet  more  lavish  effects 
were  intended,  had  funds  been  available. 

The  nave  walls  are  arranged  in  two  bays 
divided  by  shafts  of  grey  marble,  except  at  the 
east  end  where  the  pair  of  shafts  flanking  the  altar 
is  of  reddish  marble.  From  these  shafts  spring 
the  pointed  iron  ribs  of  the  wooden  vault.  Within 
the  bays  are  the  openings  to  the  side-chapels, 
formed  by  pointed  arches  springing  from  squat 
columns  of  pinkish  marble,  and  above  each  arch 
is  a  pair  of  the  round  clerestory  windows  much 
favoured  at  this  period. 

The  wall  of  the  eastern  apse  is  lined  with  pink 
marble,  its  four  lancet  windows  flanked  by  slender 
columns  of  dark  grey  marble  which  support  a 
continued  impost  band  of  acanthus  leaves.  Below 
them  is  a  series  of  brightly  coloured  mosaic  panels 
set  in  the  arches  of  a  blind  arcade.  The  semi-dome 
of  the  ceiling  is  now  painted  blue  with  golden  stars, 
but  was  originally  intended  to  be  covered  with  a 
fresco  of  the  Passion.  A  large  rose  window  occu¬ 
pies  the  top  of  the  west  wall,  most  of  which, 
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however,  is  taken  up  by  the  organ,  said  to  have 
been  installed  in  1872.  All  the  stained  glass  was 
blown  out  during  the  1939—45  war  and  replaced 
in  1957-8  with  glass  designed  by  John  Hayward. 

The  original  seating  plan  has  also  been  altered, 
Clarke’s  intended  arrangement  having  been  more 
like  that  of  a  college  chapel,  with  staff,  council 
members  and  choir  facing  each  other  in  the  nave, 
while  the  inmates  of  the  house  sat  behind  them 
in  the  side-chapels.  Behind  the  altar,  in  early 
Christian  fashion,  was  a  throne  for  the  Visitor. 

[26]  Nos.  27  —  28  Soho  Square: 
Nascreno  House 

This  office  block  (fig.  6)  was  erected  in  1937-8 
to  the  designs  of  the  architects  Douglas  and  J.  D. 
Wood.232  It  is  a  straightforward  brick-faced 
building  of  five  main  storeys  with  three  more 
stepped  back  above.  The  windows  are  of  hori¬ 
zontal  proportions  with  plain  artificial  stone 
surrounds. 

Nascreno  House  occupies  the  site  of  two  former 
houses,  Nos.  27  and  28  Soho  Square.  The  latter 
had  been  erected  in  1773—5  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  site  of  Monmouth  House  and  is  described 
on  page  1 1 3. 

No.  27 

In  June  1684  Cadogan  Thomas,  to  whom 
Frith  and  Pym  had  evidently  leased  this  site,  sub¬ 
let  the  house,  still  unfinished,  to  Gerrard  Wayman 
or  Weyman,  a  Dutch  merchant  trading  in  Lon- 
don.233  In  1691  he  in  turn  sub-let  it  for  three 
years  to  Charles,  Viscount  Granville  ofLansdown, 
later  Earl  of  Bath,  at  a  rent  of  £170  per  annum. 
Granville  was  not  satisfied  with  the  house  as  he 
found  it  and  spent  £125  of  his  own  money  there, 
which  his  landlord  refused  to  refund.  He  then  left 
at  Lady  Day  1692  without  paying  half  a  year’s 
rent.  Wayman  sued  him  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  but  in  June  1694  Granville  brought 
a  counter-suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  which 
he  complained  ‘That  One  Gerrard  Wayman 
haveing  a  New  built  house  within  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Anns  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and 
wanting  a  Tenant  for  the  same  takeing  notice 
that  your  Orator  was  newly  Married  Recom¬ 
mended  the  said  House  to  your  Orator  as  fit  for 
his  Habitation,  that  your  Orator  upon  Veiwe 
thereof  found  many  defects  therein  and  alsoe  the 


Roomes  and  parts  of  the  house  and  Garden  very 
disadvantageous^  contrived  insomuch  that  your 
Orator  disliked  the  same,  but  the  said  Gerrard 
Wayman  being  a  Dutchman  and  your  Orators 
then  wife  a  lady  of  that  Country,  hee  the  said 
Gerrard  Wayman  pretending  great  Honour  for 
her,  declared  that  if  your  Orator  would  become 
his  Tenant  hee  would  submit  to  what  Alteracons, 
Repaires,  Beautifyings  or  Embellishings  your 
Orator  and  his  wife  should  thinke  fitt  to  make  and 
that  hee  would  allow  for  the  same  out  of  your 
Orators  Rent’.234 

Charles  Howard,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
living  here  in  1693. 33  Some  time  before  1700 
the  staircase  ceiling  in  this  house  was  painted  by 
the  decorative  artist  Henry  Cooke  and  his 
partner,  a  house  painter.  According  to  George 
Vertue  ‘this  Ceiling  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  saw  by 
Mr.  Luttrells  recommendation  which  pleased 
him  so  well  that  he  Engag’d  Mr.  Cook  to  paint 
for  him  at  his  house  in  Yorkshire  which  he  was 
then  Building  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Cook  for 
150  pounds  and  then  paid  him  down  five  guineas 
as  earnest  because  the  place  was  not  yet  ready  for 
him  to  work’.235 

Other  inhabitants  include  Henry  Yelverton, 
Viscount  de  Longueville,  who  was  living  here 
in  1703;  Other  Windsor,  second  Earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  who  later  lived  at  No.  34,  1710—  1 1 ; 
Paul  Docminique  of  Gatton,  Surrey,  esquire, 
1 7 1 2 — 14;  Charles  Bennet,  first  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  who  had  previously  lived  at  No.  30,  1715; 
John  Cochrane,  fourth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  one 
of  the  Scottish  representative  peers,  1 7 1 6—20, 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (i.e.,  either  Richard, 
fifth  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  or  John,  second  Earl 
Fitzwilliam),  1721. 33 

In  1723  the  house  was  taken  by  another  decora¬ 
tive  artist,  Herman  Vander  Mijn,  a  Dutchman 
said  by  Vertue  to  be  ‘a  very  Laborious  neat 
painter’  of  portraits  and  life-size  historical  studies; 
but  who  according  to  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of 
Painters  carried  ‘minuteness  to  excess’.  He  lived 
at  No.  27  for  five  years  but  ‘his  affairs  did  not 
answer  and  put  him  under  difficulties  to  support 
the  character  and  a  great  house  in  Soho  Square’ 
and  in  1728  he  gave  up  the  house.236 

Later  occupants  of  the  house  include  William 
Bradshaw,  the  prominent  upholsterer  and  tapestry 
maker,  1732—47;  Arthur  St.  Leger,  third  Vis¬ 
count  Doneraile,  1748—50;  John  Howe,  second 
Baron  Chedworth,  1752—5;  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
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first  baronet,  M.P.,  1757-72,  and  Lady  Knollys, 
his  widow,  177  2 — 9 1 . 33 

By  1790  the  house  had  been  subdivided  into 
two  separate  dwellings  which  in  1791  or  more 
probably  1 794  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Richard  Pace,  builder  and  architect  of  Lechlade  in 
Gloucestershire,  for  Robert  Hervey  Gage  or 
Gedge,  linen  draper.237 

In  1803  the  house  ‘at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Greek  Street,  being  the  house  on  that  side  the 
street  nearest  Soho  Square’  (i.e.,  part  of  the  re¬ 
built  No.  27  Soho  Square)  provided  a  temporary 
refuge  for  'Thomas  De  Quincey.  Although  the 
house  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  some  ten  years 
previously,  De  Quincey  described  it  as  having 
‘an  unhappy  countenance  of  gloom  and  un-social 
fretfulness,  due  in  reality  to  the  long  neglect  of 
painting,  cleansing,  and  in  some  instances  of 
repairing’.  In  1821,  when  he  was  again  passing 
the  house,  he  saw  that  it  was  cleaner  and  less 
gloomy  and  ‘in  the  occupation  of  some  family, 
apparently  respectable’.238  According  to  the 
ratebooks,  Joseph  Gandy,  the  architect,  lived  in 
this  portion  of  No.  27  fronting  on  to  Greek 
Street  from  1812  to  1824. 

Monmouth  House 

Demolished 

On  17  February  1681/2  Richard  Frith  and  his 
partner  Cadogan  Thomas  of  Lambeth,  timber 
merchant,  in  association  with  Benjamin  Hinton, 
citizen  and  goldsmith,  and  William  Nutt  of  Lon¬ 
don,  merchant  (the  latter  being  a  trustee  of 
Hinton),  leased  a  large  site  on  the  south  side  of 
Soho  Square  and  the  east  side  of  P'rith  Street  to 
James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldest  of 
Charles  II’s  illegitimate  sons.  'The  site  measured 
76  feet  to  the  square,  and  had  a  depth  of  280  feet 
on  the  east  and  west  sides.  On  the  west  side  there 
was  also  an  additional  strip  of  ground  providing  a 
frontage  to  Frith  Street  of  126  feet.239 

The  cash  required  to  build  the  house  was  to  be 
provided  in  the  first  place  by  Hinton,  for  the 
Duke  paid  him  ^400  on  the  day  of  the  lease  and 
covenanted  to  pay  a  further  £ 6,600  later,  and 
Frith  and  'I  homas  subsequently  borrowed  from 
Hinton  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  House.240 

On  the  same  day,  17  February  1681/2,  Frith 
and  'Thomas  entered  into  a  building  agreement 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  build  him  ‘a  fair 
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Messuage’  and  stables.  Annexed  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  though  now  missing,  was  a  ‘Modcll’  (i.e., 
plan)  of  the  house,  which  was  to  be  ‘well  and 
truely  firmely  and  without  deceipt  soe  built’.  The 
agreement  also  provided  that  Frith  and  'Thomas 
were  to  complete  the  house  before  the  following 
Christmas.  In  return,  the  Duke  covenanted  that 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  agreement 
he  would  convey  his  leasehold  interest  in  his 
stables  (which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Orange  Street,  near  his  existing  house  at  the 
south  end  of  Colman  Hedge  Lane)  to  Frith  and 
I  homas.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  them,  in  instal¬ 
ments  extending  to  Christmas  1686,  such  further 
sums  as  two  persons  ‘indifferently  chosen’  should 
decide.241  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  payments 
were  additional  to  the  £ 6,600  for  which  he  had 
already  covenanted. 

Frith  and  'Thomas  ‘did  make  some  contracts 
with  diverse  workmen  to  build  and  finish’  the 
Duke’s  house.242  'These  included  Alexander 
Fort,  later  master  joiner  in  the  Office  of  Works, 243 
Nicholas  and  John  Young,  masons,  Alexander 
Williams,  bricklayer,  Richard  Campion  and 
John  Heyward,  carpenters,  'Thomas  Young, 
slater  and  carver,  James  Atlee,  plumber,  Augus¬ 
tine  Beare,  glazier,  John  Combes,  plasterer,  and 
Robert  Streeter  and  Thomas  Morter,  painters, 
who  jointly  ‘proceeded  to  build  the  same  at  their 
own  proper  costs  and  charges’;24,1  and  in  January 
1 682/3  a  brickmaker  named  Allen  was  fined 
thirty  shillings  by  the  'Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’ 
Company  for  defective  bricks  which  he  had  sup¬ 
plied  to  Frith  and  which  had  been  found  upon 
‘the  Duke  of  Monmouths  ground’.245  Building 
work  had  probably  begun  before  the  grant  of  the 
lease  to  Monmouth,244  who  was  certainly  living  in 
part  of  the  house  in  January  1683/4, 248  and  had 
possibly  been  there  in  the  summer  of  1683. 247 
He  was  rated  for  the  house  in  April  1 6 8 3 2 4 8 
but  he  cannot  have  spent  much  time  here  in  this, 
the  year  of  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Later  evidence 
mentioned  below  makes  it  clear  that  the  house 
was  still  unfinished,  and  his  residence  in  it  must 
have  been  both  intermittent  and  short,  for  in  the 
spring  of  1683/4  he  retired  to  the  Netherlands 
and  (apart  from  a  secret  visit  in  November  1684) 
did  not  return  to  England  until  the  start  of  his 
abortive  rebellion  in  June  1685. 80 

Building  work  at  Monmouth  House  probably 
stopped  shortly  after  the  bankruptcy  in  July  1683 
of  Benjamin  Hinton,  who  had  advanced  large 
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sums  of  money  to  Frith  and  Thomas;  and  by 
January  1684/5  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  estates 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Frith  and 
Thomas  had  spent  over  £4,000  on  building  this 
house  in  Soho  Square,249  but  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  only  reimbursed  them  £  1 ,700,  probably 
from  his  wife’s  money.  In  February  1684/5 
Charles  1 1  granted  the  property  to  his  old  friend, 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  helped  him  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  and  to  whom  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  granted  power  of  attorney  in  1679, 
and  to  Nicholas  Fenn,  sergeant  of  the  King’s 
wood  yard,  in  trust  for  the  Duchess  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.250  They  were  to  hold  the  property  until 
the  trustees  or  administrators  of  the  estate  of 
Benjamin  Hinton,  who  by  now  was  bankrupt, 
had  paid  £1,200  (part  of  the  £1,700)  to  the 
Duchess,  and  were  then  to  convey  it  to  Hinton’s 
administrators  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate.251 
Both  the  Duke  and  Duchess’s  interest  in  the  house 
would  thus  have  been  ended. 

Monmouth  was  executed  on  15  July  1685,  and 
Frith  and  Thomas  were  subsequently  described 
as  ‘very  great  loosers  by  the  misfortune  of  the 
said  Duke’.242  In  November  1 686  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  (now  usually  referred  to  by  her  Scot¬ 
tish  title  of  Duchess  of  Buccleuch)  and  her  two 
sons  were  living  at  the  Duke’s  former  house  in 
Colman  Hedge  Lane,252  and  the  unfinished 
house  in  Soho  Square  stood  empty.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  sell  it  in 
1 68 7 242  the  Duchess,  who  evidently  despaired  of 
ever  being  repaid  her  £1,200,  petitioned  James  1 1 
for  a  grant  of  the  freehold  of  the  house. 

In  his  report  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General  of 
Crown  Lands,  who  evidently  favoured  the 
Duchess’s  request,  stated  that  a  large  sum  ‘still 
must  be  expended  before  they  [the  house  and 
ancillary  buildings]  can  be  made  habitable  or  fit 
for  sale’,  and  he  did  not  ‘see  how  this  1200  /. 
is  like  ever  to  be  raysed  out  of  these  houses,  in 
ye  Condicon  they  are  in’  without  some  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Duchess’s  interest.249  In  March 
1687/8  James  II  granted  her,  not  the  freehold, 
but  an  extension  of  the  current  lease  of  the  house 
from  Michaelmas  1734  (when  the  Crown 
leases  of  all  Soho  Fields  expired)  to  17  86. 253 

The  numerous  financial  claims  on  the  property 
were  now  so  complicated  that  no  progress  was 
made  for  several  years;  meanwhile  the  house  was 
‘goeing  into  Decay’.254  In  May  1693  William 
Heyward,  carpenter,  executor  of  John  Heyward, 


carpenter,  one  of  the  tradesmen  who  had  worked 
on  the  house,  exhibited  a  bill  in  Chancery  com¬ 
plaining  inter  alia  that  Frith  and  Thomas  (who 
was  now  dead)  still  owed  him  £779,  as  well  as 
other  debts  to  his  colleagues.  Frith  and  Thomas 
had  meanwhile  assigned  their  interest  in  the 
property  to  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  Hinton, 
to  whom  they  were  heavily  in  debt.  This  assign¬ 
ment  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  £1,200  to  the 
Duchess  (who  by  this  time  had  married  Lord 
Cornwallis)  and  £  1 ,700  to  the  building  tradesmen, 
who  were  to  share  this  sum  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  respective  debts.  Fox  and  Fenn  still 
held  the  property  on  trust,  for  the  Duchess  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  should  be  paid  interest  on  the 
£1,200  which  was  due  to  her  under  Charles  I  I’s 
grant  of  February  1684/5. 240 

In  July  1693  the  Court  of  Chancery  ordered 
that  the  house  should  be  sold,  and  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  used  firstly  to  pay  the  Duchess 
£1,200  plus  interest  and  secondly  to  pay  the 
building  tradesmen  £1,700;  the  remaining  sur¬ 
plus,  if  any,  was  to  be  paid  to  Hinton’s  creditors.254 
In  September  of  the  same  year  ‘the  great  house 
in  Soho  Square,  known  by  the  name  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  House’  was  advertised  in  The  London 
Gazette  as  for  sale,255  but  evidently  no  pur¬ 
chaser  presented  himself.  The  deadlock  was  not 
broken  until  1698,  when  the  Duchess  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  decided  to  buy  the  house  herself.  On  16 
August  all  the  parties  concerned  joined  to  convey 
it  to  Huntley  Bigg  (or  Humphrey  Bigge), 
scrivener,  for  £1,750.  A  declaration  of  trust  of 
the  same  date  stated  that  Bigg’s  name  had  been 
used  in  trust  for  the  Duchess,  and  that  she  had 
provided  the  purchase  money.254 

Although  now  freed  from  all  legal  entangle¬ 
ments,  the  house  still  remained  empty  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  known 
to  have  been  put  between  1684  and  1713  was  as  a 
chapel.  In  1689  some  small  part  of  the  house, 
probably  a  room  in  one  of  the  back  buildings, 
was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  congregations 
of  Huguenot  refugees,  who  were  then  settling  in 
Soho  in  large  numbers.  This  chapel  became 
known  as  L’figlise  du  Quarre,  or  Le  Quarre 
de  Sohoe.  In  1691  a  gallery  had  to  be  erected, 
after  a  union  with  three  other  Huguenot  churches, 
but  in  1694  the  congregations  moved  to  another 
building  in  Berwick  Street,  taking  with  them  their 
pulpit,  pews  and  the  gallery.256  The  congrega¬ 
tion  remained  in  Berwick  Street,  still  known  as 
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Le  Quarre,  until  1767— 9, 257  when  it  removed  to 
Little  Dean  Street  (now  Bourchier  Street,  see 
page  141). 

In  November  1711  the  Commissioners  for 
Building  Fifty  New  Churches  were  looking  for  a 
site  for  a  second  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s 
and  asked  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  what  in¬ 
terest  she  had  in  Monmouth  House  ‘and  what 
price  she  demands  for  the  same’.  Her  price  of 
£3,000  was  rejected  as  excessive,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  then  considered  the  possibility  of 
erecting  a  church  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  for 
in  December  they  resolved  that  ‘Sohoe  Square  is 
the  properest  Scite  for  a  Church,  if  there  be  not 
a  Ring  of  Bells  or  Church  Yard  therein’.  They 
decided  to  ‘enquire  who  are  the  Proprietors  of  the 
said  Square’,  but  the  proposal  was  evidently 
abandoned.258 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  Duchess  found  a 
temporary  tenant  for  Monmouth  House.  This 
was  William  Comyns  of  St.  James’s,  gentleman, 
who  in  June  1713  took  the  property  as  a  yearly 
tenant  at  the  significantly  small  rent  of  £15  per 
annum.  The  still  unfinished  state  of  the  house 
is  indicated  by  a  provision  in  his  lease  forbid¬ 
ding  him  from  taking  away  any  of  the  timber, 
boards,  bricks,  lead,  iron  and  other  building 
materials  lying  around  the  premises.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  to  use  any  of  these  to  ‘support’ 
the  existing  structure.259  Comyns  evidently 
shared  the  premises  with  a  Mr.  Singar,  whose 
name  appears  as  the  ratepayer  from  1714  to  1716. 
According  to  Horace  Walpole  ‘The  collection  of 
pictures,  by  himself  and  others,  of  Mr.  Comyns, 
was  sold  by  auction  at  Monmouth-house,  Soho- 
square,  Feb.  5,  1717’. 260 

In  February  1716/17  the  Duchess  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  finally  disposed  of  the  lease  of  Monmouth 
House  for  £3,000.  The  purchaser  was  a  City 
financier,  Sir  James  Bateman,  then  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  Sub-Governor  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  who  bought  the  house  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  completing  it  for  use  as  his  own 
residence.259 

The  completion  of  Monmouth  House  has 
often  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Archer’s  hand, 
but  no  documentary  evidence  to  this  effect  has 
been  found.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  there 
was  some  personal  connexion  between  Bateman 
and  Archer.  The  latter’s  second  wife  was  Anne 
Chaplin  and  both  the  Batemans  and  the  Chaplins 
were  prominent  City  families.  In  1705  Bateman 
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had  purchased  Shobdon  Court  in  Herefordshire 
from  (Sir)  Robert  Chaplin,  an  uncle  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Archer.  Chaplin  was  also  left  £20  for 
mourning  in  Bateman’s  will  and  his  daughter 
subsequently  married  Bateman’s  second  son.261 

As  well  as  the  erection  of  the  new  faqade  and 
the  completion  of  the  interior,  Bateman’s  im¬ 
provements  included  the  erection  of  new  stables 
behind  the  house,  in  place  of  those  on  the  east 
side  of  Frith  Street  where  five  new  houses  (Nos. 
6—10  consec.)  were  erected,  in  accordance  with 
a  ground  plan  and  elevation  supplied  by  Bateman. 
There  is  no  evidence  linking  the  designs  for  the 
Frith  Street  houses  with  Thomas  Archer  (see 
page  154).  The  builder  of  these  houses  was 
allowed  to  use  all  the  materials  of  the  existing 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  stonework 
of  the  ‘great  gateway’,  formerly  the  entrance 
from  Frith  Street  to  the  yard  behind  Monmouth 
House.259 

Work  on  the  fabric  of  the  main  house  was 
under  way  by  May  1718  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Bateman  on  1  o  Novem¬ 
ber.262  Shortly  before  this  John  Ozell,  a  City 
accountant,  related  that  Sir  James  had  shown  him 
‘his  magnificent  House  in  Soho,  and  several 
Plans  and  Schemes  of  his  own  Drawing  in  order 
to  the  Completion  of  it’.263  It  is,  however, 
almost  inconceivable  that  Sir  James  Bateman, 
with  no  known  architectural  experience,  could 
have  been  responsible  for  the  remarkable  design 
of  the  new  front  then  being  grafted  on  to  the 
original  building. 

On  Sir  James  Bateman’s  death  in  November 
1718  Monmouth  House  was  inherited  by  his 
eldest  son  William  (later  first  Viscount)  Bate¬ 
man.264  By  the  following  March,  the  latter  had 
completed  most  of  the  building  work  and  had 
insured  the  house  and  new  stables  for  £3,300  with 
the  Hand  in  Hand  Insurance  Company.266 

Architectural  Description 

The  pictorial  and  descriptive  records  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  House  are  few  and  of  debatable  accuracy, 
but  taken  together  they  serve  to  build  up  a  fairly 
convincing  picture  of  the  building.  1  o  begin 
with  there  is  the  well-known  plan  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  (Plate  72a). 
This  is  almost  certainly  not  a  plan  for  a  projected 
building,  but  a  fully  dimensioned  survey  of  the 
cellar  storey  in  an  existing  house.  'That  the 
original  carcase  of  Monmouth  House  survived  is 
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made  clear  by  comparing  this  survey  with  a  lease 
plan,  dated  1769,  which  was  drawn  in  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General’s  office  when  the  second  Viscount 
Bateman  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  the  1687/8 
lease266  (Plate  72b).  This  shows  the  house  in  an 
outline  fully  conforming  with  that  of  the  earlier 
survey,  but  with  the  new  offices  and  houses  erected 
by  Sir  James  Bateman. 

The  facade  and  forecourt  are  shown  with  a 
fair  degree  of  clarity,  and  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  square,  in  the  engraving  reproduced  on 
Plate  73a.  This  view  of  the  house  is  amplified 
by  the  Crowle-Pennant  drawing  entitled  ‘Lord 
Bateman’s  House  in  Soho  Square  1764’267 
(Plate  73b),  probably  the  one  prepared  by  the 
father  of  J.  T.  Smith,  who  engraved  it  for  his 
Antiquities  of  London  (1791)  (Plate  73c).  Despite 
its  obvious  crudities,  the  Crowle-Pennant  drawing 
appears  to  have  been  made  from  notes  taken  on 
the  spot,  and  it  therefore  provides  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  record  of  this  remarkable  front.  As  for 
the  interior  of  the  house,  the  only  evidence  is  a 
group  of  designs  for  painted  decoration  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  and  J.  T.  Smith’s  description 
(quoted  below),  the  latter,  based  on  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  visit  to  the  half-derelict  house  made  at 
an  early  age  in  company  with  Nollekens. 

There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  way  in  which  the  house  was  planned. 
The  All  Souls  survey  shows  a  symmetrical 
lavout,  with  two  large  oblong  rooms  in  the  middle, 
one  facing  north,  the  other  south,  placed  between 
two  suites  of  four  smaller  rooms  ranging  from 
north  to  south  and  forming  far-projecting  wings 
on  the  south  side,  facing  each  other  across  an 
open  court  and  ending  with  closet  or  staircase 
projections.  What  is  interesting,  however,  is  the 
siting  of  the  house,  set  well  back  from  the 
frontage  line  of  the  flanking  houses  in  the  square, 
so  that  a  deep  forecourt  is  provided,  and  all  the 
rooms  have  adequate  day-lighting,  some  from 
windows  overlooking  the  gardens  behind  the 
flanking  houses.  This  siting  gave  the  house  a 
palatial  appearance,  suggesting  the  classical 
French  arrangement  of  the  corps  des  gardes 
pavilions  flanking  the  recessed  corps  de  logis.  As 
the  plan  must  have  been  settled  in  the  early 
1 68o’s  it  can  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  prototype 
followed  when  Cavendish  Square  was  laid  out 
around  1720,  with  two  great  houses  of  similar 
arrangement  on  the  west  and  north  sides. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  house  is  so  lacking  in 


individuality  that  it  fails  to  suggest  the  name  of 
its  author,  the  facade  is  so  striking  that  it  positively 
attributes  itself  to  Thomas  Archer.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Arthur  Bolton  and  Marcus 
Whiffen  both  name  him  as  the  architect,268 
although  the  dates  which  they  suggest  for  his  work 
are  much  too  early.  This  stylistic  attribution  to 
Archer  is  strengthened  by  his  personal  connexion 
with  Bateman  (mentioned  on  page  109). 

Recognising  Smith’s  drawing  of  the  front  as 
something  of  a  travesty  of  Archer’s  design,  it  is 
possible  by  referring  to  other  related  buildings  and 
designs,  to  reconstruct  the  original  appearance  of 
Monmouth  House  as  finished  for  Sir  James 
Bateman  soon  after  February  1716/17.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Archer’s  authenticated  house  fronts 
of  similar  size,  it  comes  in  date  about  midway 
between  Roehampton  House  of  17x2  and  Har- 
court  House  of  about  1722,  and  shares  its  most 
striking  features  with  both.  If  the  rusticated 
ground  storey  of  Harcourt  House  is  subtracted 
there  is  left  an  upper  stage  of  two  storeys  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  two-storeyed  principal 
stage  of  Monmouth  House.  Both  designs  feature 
a  relatively  plain  centre  having  three  arch¬ 
headed  windows  in  the  upper  storey  flanked  by 
slightly  projecting  wings  each  of  two  bays, 
dressed  with  giant  pilasters  supporting  a  rich 
bracketed  entablature.  In  both  designs  the  pilas¬ 
ters  have  pedestals,  plain  shafts,  and  composed 
capitals,  with  Borromini’s  in-turned  volutes  at 
Harcourt  House  and,  according  to  the  Crowle- 
Pennant  drawing,  of  Ionic-Corinthian  type  at 
Monmouth  House.  But  whereas  Harcourt 
House  was  intended  to  be  finished  with  a  modest 
balustrade,  broken  only  by  a  lunette  window 
beneath  a  small  segmental  pediment,  Monmouth 
House  surpassed  in  fantasy  the  broken  skyline 
designed  for  Roehampton,  having  the  beginnings 
of  a  giant  triangular  pediment  placed  above  each 
end  bay  of  the  attic  storey  and  linked  by  short 
balustrades  to  a  heightened  central  attic,  with 
three  arch-headed  windows  below  a  small  and 
plain  triangular  pediment.  In  this  Monmouth 
House  was  closer  than  Roehampton  to  Della 
Porta’s  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  the  build¬ 
ing  which  must  have  influenced  Archer  in  these 
two  houses,  as  well  as  in  his  designs  for  St. 
John’s  Church,  Smith  Square.  It  remains  to  add 
that  the  attic  storey  of  Monmouth  House  was 
dressed  with  curious  pilasters  resembling  terminus- 
stands,  having  tapered  shafts  and  concave  shoulders 
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decorated  with  fluting.  The  entrance  doorway 
was  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  leading 
up  to  a  porch  having  paired  Composite  columns 
supporting  a  bracketed  entablature,  finished  with  a 
balustrade.  The  All  Souls  plan  shows  the  front 
as  a  straight  wall  with  seven  openings,  and  as 
Archer’s  front  had  the  same  fenestral  arrange¬ 
ment  it  seems  probable  that  he  retained  and  re¬ 
faced  the  existing  wall,  creating  an  illusion  of 
depth  by  dressing  the  two  bays  at  each  end  with  a 
giant  order  of  pilasters  and  so  producing  the  effect 
of  slightly  projecting  wings. 

The  forecourt  was  screened  from  the  square  by 
a  wrought-iron  clairvoye e  of  three  bays,  presum¬ 
ably  gates  hung  from  stone  piers  having  panelled 
shafts,  the  outer  pair  supporting  urns,  and  the  inner 
pair  having  the  Bateman  crest,  a  Muscovy  duck. 
At  either  end  of  the  screen  was  a  short  brick  wall, 
finished  with  stone  quoins  and  containing  a 
niche  over  which  the  coping  was  arched. 

J.  T.  Smith’s  Nollekens  and  his  Times  (first 
published  in  1828)  contains  a  long  description  of 
Monmouth  House  as  it  stood  when  Smith,  then  a 
child  aged  seven,  visited  it  with  Nollekens  in  1  773. 
The  demolition  of  the  house  had  already  begun. 
‘It  was  on  the  south  side,  and  occupied  the  site 
of  the  houses  which  now  stand  in  Bateman’s 
buildings;  and  though  the  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  pulling  it  down,  we  ventured  to  go  in. 
The  gate  entrance  was  of  massive  iron  work 
supported  by  stone  piers,  surmounted  by  the  crest 
of  the  owner  of  the  house;  and  within  the  gates 
there  was  a  spacious  court-yard  for  carriages.  The 
hall  was  ascended  by  steps.  There  were  eight  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor:  the  principal  one  was  a  din¬ 
ing-room  towards  the  south,  the  carved  and  gilt 
panels  of  which  had  contained  whole-length 
pictures.  At  the  corners  of  the  ornamented 
ceiling,  which  was  of  plaster,  and  over  the 
chimneypiece,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  arms 
were  displayed. 

‘From  a  window,  we  descended  into  a  paved 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  red  brick  wall  with  heavy 
stone  copings  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  re¬ 
collection,  full  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The 
staircase  was  of  oak,  the  steps  very  low,  and  the 
landing-places  were  tesselated  with  woods  of 
light  and  dark  colours,  similar  to  those  now  re¬ 
maining  on  the  staircase  of  Lord  Russell’s  house, 
late  Lowe’s  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,*  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 


‘As  we  ascended,  I  remember  Mr.  Nollekens 
noticing  the  busts  of  Seneca,  Caracalla,  Trajan, 
Adrian  and  several  others,  upon  ornamented 
brackets.  The  principal  room  on  the  first  floor, 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  workmen, 
was  lined  with  blue  satin,  superbly  decorated  with 
pheasants  and  other  birds  in  gold.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  richly  ornamented  with  fruit  and  foliage, 
similar  to  the  carvings  which  surround  the  altar 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  so  beautifully 
executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  the  centre  over 
this  chimneypiece,  within  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves, 
there  was  a  circular  recess  which  evidently  had 
been  designed  for  the  reception  of  a  bust.  The 
beads  of  the  panels  of  the  brown  window  shutters, 
which  were  very  lofty,  were  gilt;  and  the  piers 
between  the  windows,  from  stains  upon  the  silk, 
had  probably  been  filled  with  looking-glasses. 
The  scaffolding,  ladders,  and  numerous  work¬ 
men,  rendered  it  too  dangerous  for  us  to  go  higher, 
or  see  more  of  this  most  interesting  house. 

‘My  father  had,  however,  made  a  drawing  of 
the  external  front  of  it,  which  I  engraved  for  my 
first  work,  entitled  Antiquities  of  London ,’270 

Apart  from  J.  T.  Smith’s  description  the  only 
evidence  relating  to  the  interior  of  Monmouth 
House  is  a  small  group  of  drawings  for  painted 
decoration,  prepared  for  Bateman  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  who  had  had  previous  associations 
with  both  Archer  and  Sir  James  Bateman. 
Thornhill  had  worked  with  Archer  at  Roe- 
hampton  House,  while  Bateman  had  been  his 
patron  at  Greenwich.271  The  most  important  of 
these  drawings  is  a  scheme  for  the  great  staircase 
compartment  (Plate  74).  The  dimensions  fig¬ 
ured  on  this  drawing  (which  is  now  in  the  Henry 
E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
California)  are  21  feet  7  inches  by  24  feet  8 
inches,  conforming  with  those  of  the  north-west 
front  room  of  the  All  Souls  survey  plan,  after  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  thickness 
between  the  cellar-storey  walls  and  those  of  the 
ground  floor.  Thornhill’s  drawing  shows  the 
staircase  rising  in  three  flights  against  the  north, 
west  and  south  walls  of  the  two-storeyed  compart¬ 
ment,  the  east  side  of  which  is  formed  by  an  Ionic 
colonnade  of  three  bays  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
an  arcade  on  the  first  floor.  The  trompe  I'aeil 
architecture  of  the  scheme  seems  to  recall 
Greenwich  in  the  great  elliptical  arches  flanked 
by  paired  columns  that  frame  the  architectural 


*  The  design  of  this  house,  No.  43  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Archer.26 
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landscapes  on  the  west  and  south  walls.  The  north 
wall,  containing  two  first-floor  windows,  is 
treated  more  formally  with  a  long  bas-relief 
panel  below,  and  pendant  trophies  between  the 
windows.  In  the  ceiling  panel,  a  square  with 
incurved  corners,  is  a  vivid  illusionist  scene  of 
Ariadne’s  apotheosis.  While  this  design  is  almost 
certainly  intended  for  the  staircase  at  Monmouth 
House,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  execution.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Smith,  who  writes  only  of 
Nollekens  noticing  the  busts  on  ornamental 
brackets,  objects  which  would  hardly  fit  in  with 
Thornhill’s  trompe  I'ceil  painting. 

The  other  related  drawings  by  Thornhill  in¬ 
clude  an  allegorical  group  for  the  ceiling  of  a 
closet,  a  trompe  Paeil  niche  with  a  statue  (Plate 
75),  probably  for  the  same  closet  (these  drawings 
are  now  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago),  and 
two  mythological  scenes  for  painting  on  the  glass 
of  sash  windows  to  be  executed  by  Joshua  Price 
(Plate  76).  This  drawing  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  only  known  contemporary  description  of 
the  newly  finished  house  dates  from  1734,  some 
fifteen  years  after  the  improvements  described 
above  were  completed.  This  was  by  Ralph  who, 
in  his  Critical  Review  of  the  Publick  Buildings  In 
and  About  London  and  Westminster ,  wrote  that 
‘My  Lord  Bateman’s  house  ...  is  built  at  a  good 
deal  of  expence,  and  was  meant  for  something 
grand  and  magnificent;  but  I  am  afraid  the  archi¬ 
tect  had  a  very  slender  notion  of  what  either  of 
them  meant:  there  is  nothing  very  shining  in 
any  part  of  this  structure;  but  if  the  lower  order 
could  boast  of  beauties  ever  so  exquisite,  the  upper 
is  so  Gothique  and  absurd,  that  it  would  destroy 
them  all,  and  invective  would  get  the  start  of 
approbation’.272 

Later  History 

William,  first  Viscount  Bateman,  lived  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  House  until  1739,*  but  the  ratebooks 
record  that  from  1740  until  his  death  in  1744 
there  were  tenants.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  second  Viscount,  who  lived  here  until 
1756.  From  1757  to  1763  the  occupant  (evi¬ 
dently  another  tenant)  was  Daniel  Finch,  eighth 
Earl  of  Winchilsea,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
French  ambassador,  1765— 6. 33  A  newspaper 

*  The  Daily  Journal  records  that  the  Countess  of  Mar  was  livi 
latter,  with  his  family,  in  France.273 


paragraph  of  April  1764  states  that  ‘a  new 
chapel  is  erecting  for  the  use  of  his  Excellency  the 
Count  de  Guerchy,  the  French  Ambassador,  in 
Queen-street  .  .  .  Soho’.  This  chapel  stood  at  the 
rear  of  Monmouth  House  on  the  north  side  of 
Queen  (now  Bateman)  Street  and  is  marked  on 
the  plan  of  1769  reproduced  on  Plate  72b. 
After  the  ambassador’s  departure  it  is  said  to  have 
been  rented  by  a  congregation  of  French  Pro¬ 
testants.274 

The  Russian  minister  occupied  Monmouth 
House  in  1768—9.  The  last  occupant,  for  a  few 
months  in  177 1-2, 275  was  John  Reney,  who  in 
the  latter  year  published  a  prospectus  entitled 
Proposals  for  erecting  an  Academy  on  a  New  and 
Extensive  Plan  in  Monmouth-House ,  Soho- 
Square ,276  Reney’s  school  was  to  be  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
to  pay  one  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and  for  thirty 
sons  of  clergymen,  who  were  to  pay  nothing. 
The  amenities  of  the  school  included  a  large  chapel 
and  a  cold  bath,  and  each  boy  was  to  be  ‘taught 
agreeable  to  his  natural  inclination,  without  being 
forced’.  In  December  1 772  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
whose  showrooms  were  then  in  Great  Newport 
Street,  considered  taking  a  lease  of  Monmouth 
House  from  Lord  Bateman,  but  decided  that  the 
rent  of  £400  per  annum  was  too  high.277 

In  May  1770  the  second  Viscount  Bateman 
had  obtained  a  new  Crown  lease  which  extended 
his  interest  to  1819. 278  Owing  to  the  decline  of 
Soho  Square  as  a  place  of  fashionable  residence 
Monmouth  House  had  by  this  time  become  a 
white  elephant,  and  in  April  1773  he  agreed  with 
'Thomas  Bannister  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  brick¬ 
layer,  and  Charles  Cole  of  Southwark,  carpenter, 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  whole  site.  Ban¬ 
nister  and  Cole  covenanted  to  demolish  Mon¬ 
mouth  House  and  stables  and  to  erect  in  their 
place  two  large  houses  fronting  on  to  the  square 
and  other  much  smaller  houses  behind.  They 
were  to  use  hard  place  bricks  faced  with  good 
grey  stocks  of  uniform  colour,  Portland  stone 
coping-stones,  Crown  glass,  the  best  Westmor¬ 
land  slates  and  the  best  Memel  or  Riga  timber. 
The  floors  of  the  new  houses  were  to  be  of  good 
yellow  seasoned  whole  deals,  free  of  sap.  In  each 
of  the  two  houses  fronting  Soho  Square  there 
were  to  be  at  least  four  marble  chimneypieces 
and  the  parlour  and  principal  floors  were  to  be 

ng  in  Bateman’s  house  in  June  1724,  during  the  absence  of  the 
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wainscoted.  For  his  part  Lord  Bateman  under¬ 
took  to  grant  the  two  builders,  or  their  nominees, 
leases  of  the  new  houses  as  each  was  covered  in.254 

By  June  1773  Monmouth  House  and  its 
ancillary  buildings,  extending  from  Soho  Square 
to  Queen  Street,  had  been  demolished.33  A  new 
passageway  was  laid  out  down  the  length  of  the 
empty  site  between  the  two  sites  set  aside  for  the 
erection  of  houses  in  Soho  Square,  extending 
back  to  Queen  Street.  The  small  houses  flanking 
the  new  passage  and  those  in  Queen  Street  were 
roofed  in  and  sub-leased  by  Lord  Bateman  in  1774 
and  the  two  larger  houses  (Nos.  28  and  29  Soho 
Square)  in  1775.  By  1776  the  building  work  was 
complete  and  all  the  new  houses  occupied.33 
Other  tradesmen  besides  Bannister  and  Cole  who 
are  known  to  have  worked  on  Bateman’s  Build¬ 
ings  (as  the  new  houses  were  collectively  called) 
were  Thomas  Gibson  of  St.  James’s,  John 
Stevens  of  Warwick  Street,  Golden  Square,  and 
James  Gibson  of  St.  Anne’s,  all  carpenters,  and 
Edward  Hammond  of  St.  Anne’s,  painter  and 
glazier,  who  were  all  paid  for  their  work  by  the 
grant  of  sub-leases  of  individual  houses.279 
Some  of  the  little  houses  erected  in  Bateman’s 
Buildings  were  exceptionally  small,  about  thir¬ 
teen  feet  six  inches  wide  and  about  nineteen 
feet  deep. 

No.  28  Soho  Square 

Demolished 

The  building  of  this  house  has  been  described 
above.  Unsigned  designs  for  it  are  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.280 
Occupants  have  included  George  Colman, 
dramatist  and  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
1776-87,  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  baronet,  M.P., 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  1803—13; 
and  Joseph  Hume,  Radical  M.P.,  1822-32. 
From  1834  to  i860  the  house  was  used  as  the 
recruiting  office  for  the  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.118  In  1862  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Crown  for  the  rector  of  St. 
Anne’s  as  a  parsonage  house,281  and  remained  in 
this  use  until  1935.  In  1937  No.  28  and  the 
adjoining  house  to  the  east,  No.  27,  were  de¬ 
molished  for  the  erection  of  the  present  Nos. 
27-28  (Nascreno  House). 

The  drawings  relating  to  this  house  comprise  a 
front  elevation  and  five  floor  plans  (Plate  77). 280 
The  interior  was  evidently  arranged  on  con¬ 


ventional  lines,  each  of  the  principal  floors  having 
a  large  front  room,  a  fair-sized  back  room,  and  a 
small  room  beyond  the  spacious  staircase  com¬ 
partment.  The  plan  forms  are  interesting  and 
show  that  the  interior  was  architecturally  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  wide  hall  was  divided  into  three  cross- 
vaulted  compartments;  the  dining-room  (ground- 
floor  front)  had  a  sideboard  recess  flanked  by 
segmental-curved  walls  containing  doors;  the 
second  drawing-room  (first-floor  back)  was  apse- 
ended,  with  niches  flanking  the  door  to  the  front 
room,  and  even  the  small  room  was  bay-ended. 

The  front  appears  to  have  been  built  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  drawing,  and  photographs  show  a 
well-proportioned  front  of  simple  but  elegant 
design,  four  storeys  high  and  three  windows  wide. 
The  doorway  was  on  the  left  of  the  two  ground- 
storey  windows,  which  were  widely  spaced  like 
those  in  the  upper  storeys.  The  sashes  were 
recessed  in  plain  openings,  having  stone  sills, 
stuccoed  reveals,  and  flat  arches  of  gauged  brick¬ 
work.  The  brick  face  of  the  front  was  relieved 
with  a  plain  bandcourse  at  first-floor  level,  and 
below  the  attic  storey  was  a  narrow  frieze  and 
small  cornice,  the  former  ornamented  with  flut¬ 
ing  between  paterae.  Artificial  stone  was  probably 
used  for  these  members,  and  for  the  doorcase 
framing  the  tall  doorway  with  a  wide  moulded 
architrave,  flanked  by  half-pilasters  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  frieze  of  fluting  and  paterae,  and 
a  plain  cornice.  The  front  area-railing,  of  simple 
design  with  vase-crowned  standards,  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  house,  but  the  cast-iron 
balconies  to  the  lengthened  windows  of  the  first 
floor  were  additions. 

Bateman’s  Buildings 

The  history  of  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
has  been  described  above.  Except  for  Nos.  9, 
10  and  1 1,  at  the  south  end  of  the  west  side,  the 
small  houses  built  in  1773—4  have  been  de¬ 
molished.  The  survivors  are  uniform  in  having 
plain  fronts,  each  house  being  three  storeys  high 
above  a  cellar  basement,  and  two  windows  wide. 
The  windows  are  recessed  in  plain  openings, 
having  stone  sills,  thinly  stuccoed  reveals,  and 
flat  arches  of  gauged  bricks  matching  the  ‘grey’ 
stocks  of  the  wall  face.  This  is  dressed  with  a  stone 
bandcourse  at  first-floor  level,  and  a  narrow 
coping  to  the  parapet.  The  doors,  paired  at  Nos.  9 
and  10,  are  recessed  in  semi-circular-headed 
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openings,  with  brick  arches  rising  from  plain 
stone  imposts,  set  in  a  slightly  projecting  face 
finished  by  the  bandcourse,  here  decorated  with 
a  simple  cornice.  The  interiors  are  much  altered 
and  now  used  for  storage  purposes. 

No.  29  Soho  Square 

Demolished 

The  erection  of  this  house  has  been  described 
above  on  page  113.  Tallis’s  elevation  (fig.  6) 
shows  that  this  house  was  similar  to  No.  28. 
Occupants  have  included  Charles  Kemble, 
actor,  1822-5,  ar|d  Samuel  Beazley,  architect  and 
playwright,  1826—  51. 33 

In  October  1865  the  freehold  of  No.  29  was 
purchased  from  the  Crown  by  the  Hospital  for 
Women,  which  already  occupied  No.  30. 282 
Two  years  later  the  house  was  demolished  to 


Fig.  28.  No.  29  Soho  Square,  ground-floor  plan 


make  way  for  extensions  to  the  hospital,  built  to 
the  design  of  E.  L.  Bracebridge.283  A  plan  of  the 
house  in  1865  is  reproduced  on  fig.  28. 

No.  30  Soho  Square: 

The  Hospital  for  Women 

In  January  1679/80  Richard  Frith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pym  leased  this  house  at  the  east  corner  of 
Frith  Street  and  Soho  Square  to  Cadogan  Thomas 
of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant,  for  a  term  of  fifty 
years  from  Lady  Day  1680.  The  rent  was  a 
peppercorn  for  the  first  year,  being  ‘the  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  finishing  and  improveing’  the 
house,  and  £20  per  annum  thereafter.  There  was 
also  a  rent  of  ten  shillings  a  year  ‘towards  the 
making  and  keeping  in  repaire  the  Rayles, 
Payles,  Fountaine  and  Garden  in  the  middle  of 
the  said  Square’.  Included  in  the  lease  were  a 
range  of  stables  and  back  premises  behind  the 
house  and  fronting  on  to  the  east  side  of  Frith 
Street.3 

Cadogan  Thomas  did  not  at  once  complete  the 
building  work  on  the  house,  probably  through 
lack  of  funds.  By  August  1685  he  bad  agreed 
with  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  third  baronet,  a 
Hertfordshire  landowner  and  M.P.,  for  the 
latter  to  take  a  three-year  lease  of  the  property 
from  the  following  Michaelmas,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Thomas  completed  the  house  by 
that  date.  Grimston  further  agreed  to  pay 
Thomas  ^400  at  once  towards  the  cost  of  this 
work  and  that  this  sum  was  to  be  allowed  him 
out  of  the  annual  rent  of  the  house,  which  was 
£300. 284 

By  1 685  Cadogan  Thomas’s  credit  had  become 
‘much  impaired’  and  no  building  tradesman  would 
work  for  him.  A  group  of  tradesmen  therefore 
entered  into  a  direct  engagement  with  Sir  Samuel 
Grimston  and  finished  the  house  for  him  at  a  total 
cost  of  ^448. 284  *  The  new  house  was  complete 
and  occupied  by  21  March  1685/6  when  Sir 
Samuel  Grimston  entertained  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Henry  Compton)  to  dinner  there,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  ceremony  of  conse¬ 
crating  the  newly  finished  St.  Anne’s  Church.285 
The  completion  of  the  house  did  not,  however, 
prove  a  profitable  undertaking  for  the  building 


*  The  tradesmen  were  Alexander  Williams  and  William  Howell,  bricklayers,  Thomas  Rathbone  and  Joseph  Collins, 
carpenters,  John  Tucker  and  John  Mist,  paviours,  John  Combes,  plasterer,  James  Wignall,  painter,  Daniel  Ireland,  glazier, 
William  Allen,  joiner,  Joseph  Partridge,  smith,  Thomas  Young,  slater,  Maxfield  and  Steares,  stone  masons,  and  James 
Atley,  plumber.  Thomas  Turner  supplied  the  bricks,  Richard  Rutt  the  tiles  and  John  Bentley  the  gravel.284 
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tradesmen.  By  December  1692  they  had  still 
only  been  paid  £212  out  of  the  £448  due  to 
them  and  were  forced  to  initiate  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  recover  the  remainder. 
The  cause  of  their  misfortune  was  the  conflicting 
claims  of  both  Sir  Samuel  Grimston  and  of  the 
administrator  of  the  insolvent  estate  of  the  now- 
deceased  Cadogan  Thomas  to  the  house.284 

Sir  Samuel  Grimston  remained  in  the  house 
until  1695,  when  he  moved  to  another  house 
in  the  square.  Other  occupants  include  Charles 
Bennet,  Lord  Ossulston,  later  first  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  who  was  living  here  in  1703  and 
later  at  No.  27;  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  later  seventh  Earl  of  Winchil- 
sea,  politician,  c.  1706,  and  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp.33 

From  1709  to  about  1727  No.  30  was  divided 
into  two  dwellings  but  by  1730  had  been 
partially  rebuilt  as  one  house  by  Joel  Johnson  of 
St.  Marylebone,  bricklayer.286  At  the  same  time 
the  stables  and  back  premises  of  the  original  house 
were  demolished  for  the  erection  of  four  new 
houses  in  Frith  Street  (see  page  153).  No.  30 
must  have  been  greatly  improved,  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  occupants  include  William  Fitzroy,  third 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  1734—9,  Robert  Montagu, 
third  Duke  of  Manchester,  1741— 4,  and  Constan¬ 
tine  Phipps,  second  Baron  Mulgrave,  1782-3. 
Later  occupants  include  Charles  Alexander 
Crickitt,  Essex  banker,  landowner  and  M.P., 
1787—1800,  and  Messrs.  Wurtz  and  Richter, 
booksellers,  1813—37.  H  the  later  eighteenth 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
No.  30  was  intermittently  occupied  as  two  separate 
dwellings.33 

In  1851  No.  30  Soho  Square  was  taken  over 
by  the  Hospital  for  Women,  which  had  been 
founded  in  April  1843  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Protheroe 
Smith.  ‘It  was  the  first  Institution  established 
in  this  or  any  other  country  exclusively  for  the 
treatment  of  those  maladies  which  neither  rank, 
wealth,  nor  character  can  avert  from  the  female 
sex.’  The  hospital  soon  outgrew  its  original 
quarters  in  Red  Lion  Square  and  was  installed  in 
more  spacious  premises  at  No.  30  Soho  Square  by 
March  1852.  It  then  contained  twenty  beds  but 
these  had  been  increased  to  fifty  by  1  862. 287 

In  1  865  the  freehold  of  the  adjoining  house  at 
No.  29  was  purchased  from  the  Crown  by  the 
hospital  for  £2,540. 282  In  1867—9  this  house 
was  rebuilt  in  red  brick  with  two  extra  storeys, 
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to  provide  accommodation  for  paying  patients. 
The  architect  employed  was  E.  L.  Bracebridge.288 

In  1882  No.  2  Frith  Street  was  acquired  and  in 
1 894  was  rebuilt  as  part  of  the  hospital  to  provide 
an  outpatients  department  and  dormitories  for 
nurses,  at  a  cost  of  £8,000. 289 

In  1904  the  suggestion  was  made,  in  the  report 
of  the  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  for  London, 
that  the  Women’s  Hospital  in  Soho  Square  should 
be  removed  from  the  centre  of  London.  The 
hospital  committee,  after  considering  several 
alternative  sites,  decided  that  none  compared 
favourably  with  the  present  position.  They  did, 
however,  instruct  their  architect,  H.  Percy 
Adams,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  building  on 
their  existing  site.  The  plans  which  Adams  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  following  year  were  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  providing  thirty  more  beds  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £40,000. 290 

This  scheme  was  not  carried  out  owing  to 
lack  of  money  and  in  February  1908  new  and  less 
ambitious  plans  were  submitted  by  Adams  to  the 
hospital  committee.  These  involved  the  internal 
remodelling  and  modernization  of  the  existing 
building  (Nos.  29  and  30)  and  the  encasement  of 
the  exterior  by  the  present  faqade.  Work  on  this 
scheme  started  in  March  1909  and  was  complete 
in  about  a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  adjoining 
two  houses  in  Frith  Street  (Nos.  3  and  4)  were 
incorporated  into  the  hospital  building.  I  he 
estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  was 
£20,500,  much  of  this  sum  being  provided  by 
King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  for  London.291 

Despite  the  refacing  in  stucco  and  faience  the 
hospital  still  preserves  the  appearance  of  two 
separate  buildings,  No.  29  being  three  windows 
wide  and  five  storeys  high,  and  No.  30  having 
a  width  of  four  windows  and  its  top  storey  in  a 
mansard  roof  (Plate  71c).  No  vestige  of  old  work 
remains  in  No.  30,  other  than  the  general  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  front. 

Nos.  31—32  Soho  Square: 
Twentieth  Century  House 

Twentieth  Century  House  was  erected  in 
1 936-7  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  Gordon 
Jeeves292  for  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film 
Company.  The  elevations  are  of  red  brick  and 
artificial  stone  in  the  Neo-Georgian  manner. 
There  are  five  storeys  and  another  lit  by  dormers 
in  the  roof  (Plate  71c). 
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.  31  Soho  Square,  plan  in  1690:  No.  32  Soho  Square,  plan  in  1913 
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Twentieth  Century  House  occupies  the  site  of 
three  old  houses,  Nos.  31  and  32  Soho  Square 
and  No.  67  Frith  Street.  Both  the  first  and  last 
of  these  houses  had  originally  formed  part  of  a 
large  corner  mansion  built  between  1677  and 
1680  which  also  extended  over  the  adjoining  site 
of  the  present  No.  65-66  Frith  Street.  The 
former  No.  32  Soho  Square  had  a  separate  history 
(see  below). 

No.  31 

This  site  had  a  frontage  of  48  feet  to  Soho 
Square  and  about  110  feet  to  Frith  Street.  In 
June  1680  Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym 
leased  the  ‘great  messuage’  there  to  Cadogan 
Thomas  of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant,  for  forty- 
nine  years  at  a  ground  rent  of  £ 20  per  annum  with 
an  additional  rent  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  garden,  rails  and  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  square.  The  house  may  still  have 
been  unfinished,  but  in  this  instance  the  lease 
granted  to  Thomas  did  not  include  the  usual 
peppercorn  rent  for  the  first  year.293 

The  ground  plan  of  this  house  (fig.  29)  drawn 
on  a  conveyance  of  the  property  in  16901,  shows 
it  to  have  been  built  with  two  ranges  of  rooms 
extending  from  north  to  south,  parallel  with 
Frith  Street,  the  back  range  broken  in  the  centre 
by  a  large  area  open  to  the  garden  on  the  west. 
The  rooms  were  arranged  in  two  groups,  separated 
by  a  pair  of  closets,  suggesting  that  the  building 
was  planned  for  an  easy  conversion  into  two 
houses.  On  the  ground  storey,  the  southern  part 
contained  a  front  hall,  a  front  room  with  a  closet 
adjoining,  and  a  large  back  room  on  the  north  side 
ot  the  dog-legged  staircase.  The  back  range  of  the 
northern  part  contained  a  square  hall  entered  from 
Soho  Square  and  leading  to  a  spacious  open-well 
staircase,  and  in  the  front  range  were  two  large 
rooms,  separated  by  a  closet  and  a  service  stair. 

As  the  parish  ratebooks  for  most  of  the  1680’s 
are  missing  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover 
when  the  house  was  first  occupied,  but  in  June 
1690  the  creditors  of  Benjamin  Hinton,  to  whom 
Cadogan  Thomas  had  mortgaged  the  property  in 
September  1680,  assigned  the  lease  to  Paulet  St. 
John,  third  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  for  £1,800. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  lived  here  until  1705,  when  he 
sold  the  house  to  Admiral  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell 
for  the  sum  of  £2,257,  which  probably  indicates 
that  he  had  embellished  the  house  during  his 
period  of  residence.1 
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Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  retained  the  house  until 
his  death  in  1 707.  His  widow  then  divided  it  into 
two  separate  dwellings,  both  still  of  considerable 
size.  The  northern  half  of  Frith’s  original  man¬ 
sion  later  became  known  as  No.  31  Soho  Square 
and,  though  subsequently  much  altered,  it 
survived  until  its  demolition  in  1936;  the 
southern  half  in  Frith  Street  had  a  similar  though 
separate  history.  The  two  parts  of  the  one  old 
house  were  occupied  separately  and  intermittently 
by  Lady  Shovell  until  her  death  in  1732,  by  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  latter’s  first  and  second 
husbands,  the  Lords  Romney  and  Hyndford. 
From  about  1744  to  1747  one  or  both  parts  of 
the  original  mansion  was  occupied  by  the  Vene¬ 
tian  envoy,  and  part  of  the  curtilage,  which  ex¬ 
tended  back  to  Dean  Street,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  for  his  use  (see  page  1 31). 
A  later  occupant  of  the  house  fronting  Soho 
Square  (No.  31)  was  the  portrait  painter,  Allan 
Ramsay,  who  lived  here  from  1761  to  1767. 
Part  of  the  house  in  Frith  Street  was  occupied 
from  1770  to  1772  by  another  artist,  Johann 
Zoffany.33 

The  ratebooks  indicate  that  between  1768  and 
1778  both  parts  of  the  original  old  building  were 
partially  rebuilt  and  improved.  During  this  time 
the  portion  fronting  Frith  Street,  still  a  building 
of  considerable  size,  was  further  subdivided  into 
three,  to  provide  one  large  house  to  the  north 
(No.  67  Frith  Street,  demolished  together  with 
No.  31  Soho  Square  in  1936  for  the  erection  of 
Twentieth  Century  House)  and  two  smaller 
houses  to  the  south  (now  demolished,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  No.  65—66  Frith  Street).33 

A  comparison  of  the  view  of  the  house  shown 
in  the  aquatint  of  the  west  side  of  the  square  in 
about  1816  (Frontispiece)  and  in  Tallis’s  view  of 
1 838-40  (fig.  6)  shows  that  the  rusticated  ground 
storey  and  the  stucco  embellishments  of  the 
windows,  seen  on  Plates  70b  and  95b,  were  later 
additions.  The  elegant  porch  of  Ionic  columns, 
plain  shafted,  supporting  an  open  pediment- 
hood,  was  presumably  added  when  the  house  was 
altered  in  the  1770’s. 

A  drawing  by  Hanslip  Fletcher  (Plate  96a) 
shows  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  with  its  walls 
panelled  in  two  heights,  the  chair-rail,  panel 
mouldings,  and  dentilled  cornice  being  enriched 
with  carving.  The  fine  Palladian  chimneypiece, 
possibly  an  importation,  had  tapered  jambs  carved 
with  floral  pendants  below  the  scrolled  trusses 
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supporting  the  frieze,  which  was  carved  with 
floral  festoons  flanking  an  Aurora-head  tablet, 
and  the  dentilled  cornice-shelf. 

No.  32 

This  site  has  now  lost  its  separate  identity  and 
since  1936-7  has  formed  part  of  that  of  Twentieth 
Century  House  (Nos.  31—32  Soho  Square). 

By  June  1 680  Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym 
had  leased  this  house,  the  southernmost  on  the 
west  side  of  the  square,  to  Thomas  Pitcher,3 
citizen  and  fishmonger,294  probably  identifiable 
with  'Thomas  Pitcher  of  Deptford  who  supplied 
Frith  with  tiles.295  The  house  was  then  probably 
only  partly  finished,  and  its  first  known  occupant 
was  Thomas  Mansell,  who  moved  here  from 
Gerrard  Street  in  1691-2.  Mansell  was  the  head 
of  a  prominent  family  in  South  Wales.  He  was 
an  active  Tory  politician  and  was  created  Baron 
Mansell  of  Margam  in  1711/12.  In  1719  he 
handed  over  the  house  in  Soho  Square  to  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  who  in  the  previous  year  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Lady  Shovell,  their 
neighbour  at  No.  31.  After  Robert’s  death  in 
1723,  the  house  was  occupied  by  his  brother 
Bussy  (later  fourth  Baron  Mansell)  until  1729. 38 

The  succeeding  tenant  of  No.  32  in  1730— 1 
was  the  Duke  of  Ripperda,  a  Dutch  adventurer 
who,  after  rising  to  become  chief  minister  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  fled  to  England  in  disgrace  in 
1728.  At  first  he  is  said  to  have  lived  unostenta¬ 
tiously  in  London  but  feeling  more  secure  moved 
to  ‘a  fine  house  in  Soho-Square  which  he  furnish’d 
very  handsomely’.  In  1731  he  left  the  country 
and  finally  settled  in  Morocco.  There  he  became 
a  Mohammedan,  rose  to  a  command  in  the 
Moorish  army  and  died  at  Tetuan  in  1737. 296 

A  later  occupant  was  John  Cleland,  possibly 
the  author  of  Fanny  Hill ,  who  lived  at  No.  32  in 
1771-2.33 

After  standing  empty  for  two  years,  the  house 
was  rebuilt  for  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  a  city 
banker,  between  1773  and  1775.  The  architect 
is  unknown  but  may  have  been  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  who  worked  for  Colebrooke  at  Arnos 
Grove  in  Middlesex  at  some  time  before  1 777. 297 

During  these  years,  Sir  George  Colebrooke’s 
bank  in  Threadneedle  Street  was  in  difficulties.298 
The  erection  of  this  new  house  in  Soho  Square 
and  the  decoration  of  its  fine  interior  no  doubt 


increased  his  financial  embarrassments  and  in 
1776  or  1 777  he  sold  No.  32  to  (Sir)  Joseph 
Banks.33 

Architectural  Description 

No.  32  Soho  Square  was  a  large  L-shaped  house 
with  a  deceptively  narrow  frontage  of  eighteen 
feet  to  the  west  side  of  the  square,  the  building 
extending  thirty-three  feet  southwards  against  the 
side  of  No.  31  on  the  south  side  (fig.  29).*  An 
east-west  wall  divided  the  building  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  range,  respectively  fifty-six  and 
thirty-one  feet  in  depth.  'The  plan  was  arranged 
on  simple  lines,  and  the  absence  of  variously  shaped 
rooms  makes  it  seem  unlikely  that  the  Adams  were 
concerned  with  the  building,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  several  writers.  The  front  door  opened  directly 
to  a  large  oblong  hall  in  the  front  part  of  the 
northern  range.  Doors  in  the  west  wall  of  this  hall 
gave  access  to  the  principal  and  service  staircases 
and  the  two  rooms  beyond,  one  a  dining-room  with 
three  windows  looking  south  into  a  garden  court, 
the  other  an  ante-room  or  study  with  two  windows 
in  its  west  wall.  There  were  two  rooms  in  the 
south  range,  the  narrow  and  ill-lit  east  one  probably 
serving  as  a  porter’s  room,  the  west  one  having  a 
screened  recess  on  its  east  side  and  two  windows 
looking  west  into  the  court.  The  principal  stair¬ 
case  was  top-lit  through  a  domed  skylight,  and  the 
stairs  ascended  against  the  east,  north  and  west 
walls  to  arrive  at  an  L-shaped  landing  on  the 
first  floor,  with  doors  opening  south  to  the  large 
drawing-room,  east  to  the  smaller  drawing-room 
overlooking  the  square,  north  to  the  service  stair¬ 
case,  and  west  to  a  bedchamber  and  dressing-room. 

'The  front  was  an  arresting  composition  with  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  three-light  windows. 
In  the  stucco- faced  ground  storey  was  a  wide 
opening  with  plain  piers  supporting  a  semi-ellip¬ 
tical  arch,  formed  with  flush  and  slightly  pro¬ 
jecting  voussoirs  alternately.  Within  the  arch 
was  a  three-bay  screen  of  columns  and  antae, 
having  plain  shafts  and  Tower-of-the-Winds 
capitals,  supporting  a  guilloche-banded  transom. 
The  wide  middle  bay  contained  the  six-panelled 
door  of  two  leaves,  in  each  side  bay  was  a  small 
sash  window,  and  in  the  tympanum  was  a  radial 
fanlight  of  three  concentric  rings.  The  upper  face 
was  constructed  as  a  wide  and  lofty  arch  of  plain 
brickwork,  with  an  enriched  impost  of  stone  or 


*  The  line  of  division  between  the  two  houses  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  1 869-74  (Plate  6)  is  probably  wrong, 
and  was  corrected  on  the  edition  of  1895. 
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stucco.  Inside  this  arch  was  an  elaborate  screen 
of  woodwork,  framing  two  windows  of  three 
lights,  wide  between  narrow.  The  lower  window 
had  lights  of  equal  height  divided  by  columns  and 
antae  of  an  Ionic  order,  the  plain  and  attenuated 
shafts  rising  from  tall  pedestals,  originally  flanking 
panelled  aprons,  and  the  capitals  having  leaf 
ornamentation  above  the  necking.  The  entabla¬ 
ture  of  this  window  consisted  of  a  plain  frieze 
and  a  delicately  detailed  modillioned  cornice. 

The  Venetian  window  above  had  more  normally 
proportioned  columns  of  a  Composite  order, 
also  placed  on  tall  pedestals  projecting  between 
apron  panels  enriched  with  palm  branches  and 
wreathed  paterae.  The  entablature  over  the 
side-lights  had  a  frieze  enrichment  of  fluting 
between  paterae,  and  was  continued  to  form  the 
impost  of  the  brick  enclosing  arch.  'The  middle 
light  of  the  window  was  arched,  its  moulded 
archivolt  being  concentric  with  the  enclosing 
arch.  The  late  Arthur  Bolton  conjectured  that 
this  front  was  originally  finished  with  a  cornice 
j  ust  above  the  brick  arch,  but  at  some  time  the  wall 
had  been  heightened  to  allow  for  an  attic  storey 
half-window,  which  was  supplemented  later  by 
another  half-window  cut  into  the  fan-shaped 
tympanum  of  brick  above  the  Venetian  window. 

From  the  evidence  of  measured  drawings  and 
photographs  of  the  interior,299  it  would  seem  that 
Bolton  was  mistaken  in  attributing  the  work  to 
the  Adams.  On  the  contrary,  the  decorative  work 
strongly  supports  the  attribution  to  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  suggested  above  in  the  historical  account 
of  the  building.  The  hall  was  quite  simply  decora¬ 
ted,  the  plastered  walls  having  large  panels  within 
laurel-banded  frames,  arranged  above  the  plain 
dado.  The  doorcases  were  composed  of  moulded 
architraves  surmounted  by  fluted  friezes  and 
mutuled  cornices;  the  elliptically  arched  screen 
containing  the  front  door  was  dressed  with  a  plain 
Doric  order;  and  the  fireplace  centred  in  the 
south  wall  had  a  chimneypiece  with  Ionic  plain- 
shafted  columns  supporting  a  plain  entablature. 

A  mutuled  cornice  surrounded  the  plain  ceiling. 

In  the  south  back  room  the  chief  feature  was  the 
screen  to  the  recess,  the  columns  and  antae 
having  fluted  shafts  and  fanciful  Corinthian 
capitals.  A  narrow  frieze,  enriched  with  urns 
between  paterae,  and  a  simple  cornice  surrounded 
the  plain  ceiling.  The  cornice  decoration  was 
repeated  in  the  frieze  of  the  wood  and  compo 

*  This  chimneypiece  is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
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chimneypiece,  where  it  was  broken  by  a  central 
tablet  having  a  wreathed  vase  between  festoons, 
below  an  enriched  cornice-shelf.  In  his  article 
in  Country  Life ,  Arthur  Bolton  mentions  the 
glass  domed  light  above  the  well  of  the  principal 
staircase,  the  latter  being  constructed  of  stone, 
and  he  notes  a  wood  chimneypiece  in  the  ground- 
floor  back  room,  having  a  fluted  frieze  with  a 
central  medallion  and  swag.  In  the  same  article, 
the  front  drawing-room  (Plate  97a)  is  described  as 
having  a  ceiling  ‘cleverly  set  out  with  a  radiating 
centre-piece  in  low  relief  plaster-work’.300  Photo¬ 
graphs301  show  that  the  walls  had  a  plain  dado 
with  an  enriched  chair-rail,  the  upper  face  being 
finished  with  a  delicate  cornice  above  a  narrow 
frieze  composed  of  paterae  set  in  a  guilloche  of 
interlacing  ribbons.  The  ceiling  had  a  radial 
arrangement  of  husk  and  flower  pendants,  linked 
by  husk-festoons  and  set  in  a  large  circular  frame 
within  a  square,  this  being  flanked  north  and 
south  by  three  narrow  oblong  panels  of  arabesque 
ornament.  The  east  wall  contained  the  large 
three-light  window  overlooking  the  square,  the 
shutter  casings  being  faced  with  attenuated 
pilasters  having  fluted  shafts  and  enriched  Ionic 
capitals.  The  chimney-breast  centred  in  the 
south  wall  was  flanked  by  shallow  recesses 
containing  arch-headed  cupboards,  each  having  a 
plain  door  in  the  dado,  below  a  mirrored  door 
and  a  cobweb  fanlight,  the  latter  framed  by  a 
moulded  archivolt  rising  from  an  enriched  impost 
resting  on  fluted  Ionic  pilasters.  The  white 
marble  chimneypiece  (Plate  129b),  now  in  the 
Royal  Society’s  apartments  at  Burlington  House, 
has  narrow  pilasters  with  fluted  shafts  and  acan¬ 
thus-leaf  capitals,  supporting  a  frieze  decorated 
with  fluting  between  patera-stops  and  a  central 
tablet  carved  with  a  festooned  tazza.  The  cornice- 
shelf  is  enriched  with  egg-and-dart  ornament 
below  the  corona. 

The  finest  and  best  recorded  room  was  the 
great  south  drawing-room  (Plate  97b).  I  his 
lofty  apartment  had  two  tall  arch-headed  windows 
in  its  west  wall,  and  central  in  the  south  wall  was 
a  splendid  chimneypiece  of  inlaid  marble,  a 
classical  composition  with  fluted  Ionic  columns 
supporting  an  entablature,  its  architrave  fluted  and 
its  frieze  decorated  with  inlaid  marble  fluting, 
flanked  by  stops  with  oval  paterae  and  broken 
centrally  by  a  framed  tablet  of  green  and  white 
Wedgwood  jasper  ware  (Plate  1  29a).*  I  he  walls 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  Albemarle  Street. 
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were  plain  but  for  an  enriched  dado-rail  and  a 
plaster  entablature,  composed  of  a  frieze  of 
pedestal-urns  between  anthemion  ornaments,  and 
an  enriched  cornice.  The  ceiling  was  a  shallow 
saucer  dome  of  oval  plan,  resting  on  pendentives 
rising  from  the  entablature  and  forming  a  seg¬ 
mental  tympanum  on  each  wall  (Plate  131c). 
These  elements  were  enriched  with  low-relief 
plasterwork,  each  tympanum  containing  a 
wreathed  circular  panel  flanked  by  putti,  their 
bodies  emerging  from  spreading  tails  of  acanthus 
scroll-work.  Vine-wreathed  bosses  were  placed 
in  the  sunk  panels  of  the  pendentives,  which  were 
framed,  like  the  oval  saucer  dome,  with  guilloche 
bands.  Crescent-shapes,  decorated  with  inter¬ 
lacing  laurel  branches,  effected  a  transition  from 
the  oval  frame  to  a  circular  panel  containing  two 
concentric  rings  of  fan  ornament  with  enriched 
borders. 

Later  History 

No.  32  was  bought  from  Sir  George  Colebrooke 
by  (Sir)  Joseph  Banks  in  1 776  or  1 777.  Although 
still  only  a  young  man,  Banks  had  already  won  a 
great  reputation  as  a  naturalist  and  traveller 
through  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the 
Antipodes  with  Captain  Cook  in  1768—71. 
On  his  return  he  lived  for  some  years  in  New 
Burlington  Street  and  moved  to  Soho  Square  in 
August  1 777,  where  the  house  became  the 
centre  of  his  ceaseless  scientific  activities.  It 
was  here  that  he  held  his  philosophical  breakfasts 
or  ‘literary  Saturnalia’  which  were  frequented 
by  the  intellectual  society  of  London.302  These 
gatherings  were  not  always  so  distinguished,  for  in 
March  1791  Horace  Walpole  related  that  at  one 
of  these  occasions  a  Parisian  watchmaker  had 
‘produced  the  smallest  automaton  that  I  suppose 
was  ever  created  [a  singing  bird  springing  out  of  a 
snuff  box]  .  .  .  That  economist,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  could  not  resist  it,  and  has  bought  one’.303 
When  (Sir)  Charles  Bell,  later  resident  at  No.  34, 
breakfasted  there  in  1804  he  found  that  his  host 
‘has  a  set  of  most  absurd  animals  about  him 
— living  animals — German  and  French  toad- 
eaters’.304 

Every  year  Banks  and  his  wife  and  sister 
‘departed  [from  Soho  Square]  .  .  .  with  the  punc¬ 
tuality  of  migrating  birds’  for  his  Lincolnshire 
estates  or  to  the  family’s  suburban  house  at  Heston 
in  Middlesex.305  His  great  library  and  natural 


history  collections  remained  permanently  housed 
in  the  back  premises  of  No.  32  Soho  Square  over¬ 
looking  Dean  Street,  and  it  was  probably  the 
ample  accommodation  provided  for  these  that 
made  Banks  retain  the  house  long  after  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  had  deserted  Soho  Square  for  newer 
houses  in  Mayfair  and  beyond.  He  evidently 
disdained  both  fashion  and  modern  comforts,  for 
the  contemporary  diarist  and  traveller,  John 
Bvng,  after  condemning  Revesby,  Banks’s  Lin¬ 
colnshire  seat,  as  mean,  uncomfortable  and  dismal, 
added  ‘but  when  a  man  sets  himself  up  for  a  wild 
eccentric  character  and  (having  a  great  estate 
with  the  comforts  of  England  at  command)  can 
voyage  to  Otaheite  [Tahiti]  and  can  reside  in  a 
corner  house  in  Soho-Square,  of  course  his 
country  seat  will  be  a  filthy  and  neglected  spot’.306 

The  domestic  peace  which  Banks  enjoyed  in 
Soho  Square  was  rudely  shattered  in  March  1815 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  his  house  by  rioters 
demonstrating  against  the  Corn  Bill  then  before 
Parliament  designed  to  protect  the  landed  interest 
against  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  corn.307 
Banks  described  to  a  correspondent  how  ‘the 
windows  and  doors  of  my  house  and  the  hall-table 
and  chairs  was  all  they  destroyed.  They  dared  not 
enter  the  house  as  those  inside  must  have  been 
caught,  when  the  soldiers  came,  and  hanged  them 
as  burglars.  The  papers  they  threw  about  were  old 
letters  of  no  possible  value,  but  of  these  the 
greater  part  have  been  picked  up  and  returned  to 
me.  Nothing  could  behave  better  and  few  persons 
so  nobly  as  Lady  B  and  my  Sister.  They  sat  by 
me  without  any  expression  of  extravagant  fear 
till  the  door  was  burst  open.  I  then  requested 
them  to  retire  which  they  did  but  not  out  of  the 
house’.308 

There  is  no  indication  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
carried  out  any  extensive  redecoration  of  No.  32 
after  buying  it  from  Sir  George  Colebrooke. 
Some  surviving  accounts  for  his  household  in 
Soho  Square  for  the  years  1 785  to  1 790,  now  in  the 
Sutro  Library,  San  Francisco,  contain  a  number 
of  references  to  money  paid  to  various  building 
tradesmen  for  repairs  to  the  house.  Their  bills 
for  the  year  1785  were  larger  than  usual  and 
may  be  for  work  on  Banks’s  library  buildings  at 
the  back  of  No.  32.  The  tradesmen  employed  on 
this  and  other  work  during  these  years  include 
George  Grundy,  bricklayer,  George  Soward  and 
Sons,  masons,  Thomas  Allen  and  William  Bond, 
plumbers,  Richard  Can,  glazier,  Francis  Danby 
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and  Alexander  Redford,  carpenters,  Edward 
Webb,  blacksmith,  W.  and  J.  Rothwell,  plasterers, 
and  William  Lewen,  painter.309 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  died  at  his  house  at  Heston  in 
June  1 820, 60  leaving  to  his  ‘indefatigable  and 
intelligent  Librarian  Robert  Brown  Esquire  .  .  . 
the  use  and  enjoyment  during  his  life  of  my 
Library  Herberium,  Manuscripts,  Drawings, 
Copper  plates,  Engravings  and  everything  else 
that  is  contained  in  my  Collections  usually  kept  in 
the  back  buildings  of  my  house  in  Kings  other¬ 
wise  Soho  Square  and  fronting  on  Dean  Street .  .  . 
upon  this  express  Condition  that  he  continues  to 
use  my  Library  as  his  Chief  Place  of  Study  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  now  does  and  that  he 
assists  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  as  he  also  now  does  and  continues 
to  reside  in  London  and  does  not  undertake  any 
new  charge  that  may  occupy  his  time’.  On 
Brown’s  death  these  collections  were  to  pass  to 
the  British  Museum.  There  was,  however, 
another  provision  in  the  will  allowing  Brown  to 
surrender  the  collection  to  the  Museum  in  his 
lifetime  (as  he  later  did).  Brown  was  also  left 
the  reversion  of  the  lease  and  contents  of  the  house 
in  Soho  Square  after  Lady  Banks’s  death,  and 
Sir  Joseph  added  that  ‘it  is  my  will  that  so  long  as 
my  said  wife  shall  continue  to  inhabit  the  said 
house  she  shall  supply  the  said  Robert  Brown  with 
firing,  candles,  cleansing,  attendance  of  Servants 
and  such  other  easements  as  the  Library  now 
receives  from  the  other  part  of  the  house’.310 

Lady  Banks  died  shortly  after  her  husband, 
and  the  lease  of  No.  32  Soho  Square  passed  to 
Brown,  who  had  been  the  librarian  and  curator 
there  since  1810.  He  retained  the  back  portion 
of  the  house,  which  fronted  on  to  Dean  Street 
and  contained  the  library,  museum  and  his  own 
living  quarters,  until  his  death  in  1858,  but  in 
1827  he  presented  Banks’s  books  and  specimens 
to  the  British  Museum.311  In  1822  he  leased 
the  main  portion  of  the  house  fronting  on  to  Soho 
Square  to  the  Linnean  Society  at  a  rent  of  £140 
per  annum.312 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  at 
No.  32  Soho  Square  took  place  on  24  May  1821 
and  £130  was  spent  on  alterations  and  new 
furniture.  This  sum  included  .£69  paid  to  John 
Pryer,  carpenter,  £58  to  Messrs.  Pryer  and  Mac- 
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ken  y.ie,  upholsterers,  and  £ 2  to  Messrs.  I.  and  G. 
Trollope,  paper-hangers.  On  Prycr’s  bill  there  is 
an  item  of  £26  9 s.  8 d.  for  ‘'Taking  down  closets, 
taking  old  seats  to  pieces,  glueing  up  do.  to  make 
shelves’.313 

In  1851  Robert  Brown’s  lease  of  the  building 
expired.  'The  Linnean  Society,  which  still  occu¬ 
pied  the  front  portion  of  the  house,  took  a  head- 
lease  directly  from  the  freeholder  for  a  further 
twenty-one  years  and  sub-let  the  back  buildings 
to  Brown.  'These  rooms  now  comprised  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  private  museum,  outbuildings  and  yard, 
numbered  No.  17  Dean  Street.314 

After  the  Government  had  purchased  Bur¬ 
lington  House  in  October  1854  the  Linnean 
Society  was  offered  accommodation  there  and 
the  house  in  Soho  Square  was  vacated  in  1  857. 315 
The  Dental  Hospital  of  London  was  here  from 
i860  to  1873,  when  it  removed  to  Nos.  40-41 
Leicester  Square.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  newly 
founded  hospital  subsequently  known  as  the 
National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Paralysis,  which  occupied  No.  32  from  1874 
until  1913,  when  it  moved  to  a  new  building  in 
Westmorland  Street,  St.  Marylebone.316 

From  1915  to  1937  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Thornton-Smith  Limited,  antique  furniture 
dealers  and  interior  decorators,  but  it  was  de¬ 
molished  in  the  latter  year  to  make  way  for 
Twentieth  Century  House.  The  Royal  Society 
acquired  one  chimneypiece  for  its  association  with 
Banks,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Society,  and 
installed  it  in  the  Society’s  rooms  at  Burlington 
House.317  The  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  first  meeting  had  been  held  under 
Banks’s  chairmanship  at  No.  32  Soho  Square  in 
1  799,  acquired  the  chimneypiece  from  the  south 
drawing-room  and  installed  it  in  the  Institution’s 
premises  in  Albemarle  Street.318 

Nos.  33  —  34  Soho  Square: 
Parkwood  House 

The  southern  range  of  the  west  side  of  Soho 
Square  originally  comprised  six  houses,  later 
numbered  32  to  37.  By  June  1680  Richard 
Frith  and  William  Pym  had  leased  the  southern¬ 
most  of  these,  No.  32,  to  Thomas  Pitcher,  and 
the  ratebooks  suggest  that  he  may  also  have  had 
an  interest  in  No.  33.*  By  the  same  date  they 


*  In  addition  to  No.  32  Pitcher  certainly  had  an  interest  in  at  least  one  other  house  in  the  square  which  had  been  occupied 
for  a  short  time  by  Forde,  third  Baron  Grey,  later  first  Earl  of  Tankerville.319  Grey  was  an  associate  of  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  was  present  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 
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had  also  leased  three  other  houses  in  the  range  to 
Cadogan  Thomas  of  Lambeth,  timber  merchant. 
Two  of  these  leases  were  for  forty-nine  years 
from  the  previous  Lady  Day  at  rents  of  £i  2  each 
plus  ten  shillings  for  the  upkeep  of  the  garden; 
there  was  no  provision  for  a  peppercorn  rent 
during  the  first  year  of  the  leases,  which  may 
suggest  that  the  houses  were  already  virtually 
finished.3  It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify 
the  individual  positions  of  these  houses;  their 
subsequent  history  is  described  separately  below. 

The  first  known  occupant  of  No.  33,  Lady 
Castle,  was  living  here  in  1691.  She  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  Paston,  second  Earl  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  (later  at  No.  26),  1693—6,  and  by  Lord 
Walden,  r  Charles  Hay,  later  third  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  c.  1703. 33  The  house  may  have  been 
renovated  or  partially  rebuilt  in  about  1765, 
when  the  Portland  family  granted  a  new  lease 
without  fine  to  Captain  John  Harrison,  who 
lived  here  from  1764  to  1766. 21  From  1772  to 
1788  the  house  was  occupied  by  Charles  Pen- 
ruddocke,  Wiltshire  landowner  and  M.P.33  It 
was  demolished  in  1950. 

Early  inhabitants  of  N  o.  34  were  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  second  baronet,  c.  1691—1710;  Sir 
Henry  Hoghton  or  Houghton,  fifth  baronet, 
M.P.,  1710— 1 1 ;  Other  Windsor,  second  Earl  of 
Plymouth  (previously  at  No.  27),  1712— 15,  and 
Colonel  Montague,  1716—29.  This  house  and 
the  adjoining  No.  35  were  probably  renovated  or 
partially  rebuilt  in  1734—5  by  Captain  Edmund 
Strudwick,  to  whom  in  December  1730  the  Port¬ 
land  family  had  granted  a  new  lease  of  both  houses 
for  sixty-five  years  from  Michaelmas  1734. 320 
Later  inhabitants  included  Sir  John  Tyrwhitt, 
sixth  baronet,  M.P.,  1743—5;  Dr.  Cadogan,  ? 
Dr.  William  Cadogan,  physician  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  1760—2,  and  John  Frederick  Desbarres, 
military  engineer,  1782— 3. 33 

In  1 8 1 1  (Sir)  Charles  Bell,  the  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  took  No.  34  in  anticipation  of  his 
forthcoming  marriage.  He  was  very  pleased  with 
the  house,  especially  with  ‘the  walk  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  looking  down  on  the  green  and  trees  of 
the  square’.  Four  years  later,  however,  these 
sylvan  attractions  did  not  detain  him  at  home 
when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo  arrived 
in  London.  He  rushed  off  at  once,  exclaiming  to 
a  pupil,  ‘Johnnie!  how  can  we  let  this  pass? 
Here  is  such  an  occasion  of  seeing  gun-shot 
wounds  come  to  our  door.  Let  us  go’.  He  sub¬ 


sequently  produced  a  series  of  detailed  drawings 
of  the  wounds  he  had  examined  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  No.  34  Soho  Square  remained  his  home 
until  1831  when  he  moved  to  Brook  Street, 
Mayfair.321  The  house  was  subsequently  occu¬ 
pied  from  1893  to  1936  by  the  Beaufort  Club. 

Both  No.  33  and  No.  34  were  demolished  in 
1950  for  the  erection  of  the  present  building, 
Parkwood  House,  which  was  designed  by  Leslie 
Norton.322  Its  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of 
Twentieth  Century  House,  but  here  there  are 
two  storeys  in  the  roof  (fig.  3). 

No.  35  Soho  Square  [31] 

What  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  house 
has  been  described  above  with  that  of  Nos.  33—34. 

Early  inhabitants  included  Lord  Livenberg,  c. 
1691—2;  Sir  John  Huband  or  Hughband,  1694— 

1710,  and  Gabriel  Roberts,  M.P.,  formerly 
governor  of  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  1712—33. 

In  1734—5  this  house  and  the  adjoining  No.  34 
were  probably  renovated  or  partially  rebuilt  by 
Captain  Edmund  Strudwick,  who  lived  at  No.  35 
from  1735  to  1737.  Later  inhabitants  included 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Verney,  1743—56;  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  sixth  baronet,  M.P.,  1766—83  and 
(Sir)  James  Duberley,  1788—1809.  The  house 
was  used  as  the  recruiting  office  for  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  from  1817  to 
1 833,  when  the  office  was  removed  to  No.  28. 118 

A  photograph  of  Nos.  34  and  35  is  reproduced 
on  Plate  93a.  The  existing  office  building  on  this 
site  was  erected  in  1955—6  to  the  designs  of  Leslie 
Norton,323  who  followed  the  general  lines  of  his 
earlier  building  next  door  at  Nos.  33—34  (fig-  3). 

No.  36  Soho  Square  [32] 

What  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  house 
is  described  above  under  Nos.  33—34.  Inhabitants 
have  included  Sir  John  St.  Barbe,  c.  1691-1712; 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Whitaker  (previously  at 
No.  25),  1713-35;  Rev.  Thomas  Bennett, 
1772—88;  Charles  Maynard,  second  Viscount 
Maynard,  1790—  1, 33  who  was  married  to  Anne 
Parsons,  otherwise  Horton,  described  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  ‘the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Mrs.  Horton, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset’s  Mrs.  Horton,  everybody’s 
Mrs.  Horton’;324  (Sir)  John  Burton,  knight, 
1802-11;  George  Routledge,  publisher,  1843- 
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58,  and  John  Russell  Smith,  publisher,  1858- 

1 888. 33 

The  plan  of  this  house,  with  the  characteristic 
closet-wing  at  the  rear  (in  this  case  behind  the 
staircase)  suggests  that  the  fabric  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  of  late  seventeenth-century  date.  The 
house  is  of  four  main  storeys  and  three  windows 
wide.  'The  front  was  refaced,  probably  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  (Plate  93b).  Its  plain¬ 
ness  is  relieved  by  a  first-floor  storey-band  where 
the  long  windows  have  bowed  wrought-iron 
guards,  the  windows  above  having  simpler  flat 
ones.  The  brickwork  has  been  coloured  red. 
'I  he  stuccoed  ground  storey  has  two  altered 
windows  and  a  round-arched  doorway  with 
narrow  side-lights  and  an  ornamental  fanlight 
over.  The  interior  has  been  altered  at  different 
dates  but  particularly  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  principal  rooms  were  evidently 
refitted,  most  of  them  still  retaining  small  enriched 
cornices  and  plain  joinery  of  that  date.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  front  room  on  the 
ground  floor  was  extended  at  the  expense  of  the 
room  behind,  the  old  dividing  wall  being  replaced 
by  a  Doric  colonnade.  This  arrangement  has  been 
partially  changed  and  there  is  generally  a  good 
deal  of  modern  partitioning  and  other  alteration 
in  the  house.  The  ground-floor  front  room  con¬ 
tains  a  good  chimneypiece  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Plate  129c). 
It  is  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  brown,  and  has 
flat  consoles,  key  ornament  in  the  frieze  and  a 
tablet  carved  with  an  urn.  In  the  rear  room,  the 
slightly  later  chimneypiece  is  of  wood  with  cast 
ornament  and  veined  marble  slips.  The  frieze  is 
decorated  with  arabesques  and  putti,  the  stops 
having  urns  in  relief;  the  cornice  has  carved 
mouldings  and  the  jambs  are  decorated  with  panels 
containing  drops.  The  hall  is  simple  late  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  work  and  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  staircase  is  even  plainer  though  spaciously 
planned.  The  stair  rises  on  either  side  of  an 
open  well  to  finish  at  the  second  floor,  receiving 
daylight  from  the  large  oval  skylight  in  the  flat 
ceiling.  The  first-floor  rooms  are  now  of  little 
interest,  but  the  now  divided  front  room  probably 
contained  the  fine  chimneypiece  that  ornaments 
the  south  front  room  on  the  second  floor  (Plate 
1  2ge).  In  the  late  eighteenth-century  Grecian 
taste,  and  of  white  statuary  marble,  it  has  pilaster- 
jambs  decorated  with  shaped  pendants  containing 
portrait  medallions,  below  frieze  stops  carved  with 


draped  females,  one  holding  a  ship’s  rudder,  and 
the  other  an  anchor.  The  frieze  is  broken  with  a 
large  carved  tablet  representing  Britannia  receiv¬ 
ing  bales  and  barrels  of  merchandise,  just  unloaded 
from  a  three-masted  vessel. 

No.  37  Soho  Square 

What  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this 
house  is  described  above  with  that  of  Nos.  33-34. 
Sir  John  Brownlow,  third  baronet,  was  living 
here  in  1691.  Other  occupants  have  included 
Sir  John  Newton,  third  baronet,  1692—1733; 
Lady  Newton,  his  widow,  1734-7,  and  General 
Charles  Howard,  1745-8.  The  ratebooks  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  1766.  Later 
inhabitants  included  the  Swedish  envoy,  1772— 
1 7 8 3 5  John  Trotter,  military  storekeeper,  1795 
(also  at  Nos.  4-6),  and  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Com¬ 
pany,  foreign  booksellers,  1800-19 18. 33 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
part  of  the  house  was  used  for  public  entertain¬ 
ments  and  was  known  as  Dulau’s  Rooms.  In 
1803  and  1804  a  Mr.  Lenoir  gave  a  series  of 
French  readings  here  and  a  Mr.  Fitzjames  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  ventriloquist.325 

This  house  has  been  much  altered  but  there  is 
considerable  evidence  of  the  rebuilding  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  1766,  which  was  of  some 
quality.  There  are  four  main  storeys  and  another 
in  a  mansard  roof.  The  front  to  the  square  (Plate 
93c)  is  three  windows  wide  and  the  long  return  to 
Carlisle  Street  has  two  windows  on  either  side  of 
a  canted  central  bay,  rising  the  full  height  of  the 
building;  there  is  a  modern  extension  beyond.  The 
brickwork  is  now  reddened  and  the  windows 
have  been  given  stucco  architraves,  the  long 
front  having  brick  bands  at  first-  and  second-floor 
levels  and  also  below  the  plain  parapet  to  the  roof. 
Only  the  second-floor  band  is  now  visible  on  the 
elevation  to  the  square,  which  was  more  elabor¬ 
ately  dressed  with  stucco  in  the  mid  nineteenth 
century,  the  large  principal  cornice  being  crowned 
by  a  heavy  balustrade.  An  incomplete  but  fine 
early  nineteenth-century  shop  front  survives  here, 
with  four  engaged  Greek  Doric  columns  sup¬ 
porting  an  entablature  from  which  all  but  the  end 
triglyphs  have  been  removed  (fig.  30).  The 
three  windows  are  modern  and  there  was  formerly 
a  central  entrance  with  a  semi-circular  light  over  it. 
The  present  entrance  doorway  in  Carlisle 
Street,  to  the  west  of  the  projecting  bay,  appears 
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Fig.  30.  No.  37  Soho  Square,  elevation  of  shop  front 
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to  be  modern  and  may  not  be  in  the  original 
position. 

The  plan  is  now  confused  by  alteration  but 
there  is  a  large  room  facing  the  square  on  the 
two  main  floors,  a  small  room  at  the  side  with  the 
bay  window  and,  on  the  first  floor,  a  very  small 
room  above  the  entrance.  The  staircase  is  at  the 
back  of  the  entrance  hall  against  the  party  wall  and 
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is  of  some  distinction,  being  of  stone  with  a 
wrought-iron  balustrade  of  S-scrolls  (Plate  127a, 
fig.  31).  It  rises  as  far  as  the  first  floor,  and  is 
continued  above  in  wood.  On  the  ground  floor, 
the  large  room  to  the  square  has  an  enriched 
dentil  cornice  and  an  incomplete  mid  eighteenth- 
century  chimneypiece  of  wood  with  Siena 
and  white  marble  slips,  a  carved  architrave  and 


Fig.  31.  No.  37  Soho  Square,  staircase  balustrade 
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drops  to  the  side  margins.  The  side  room  retains 
a  little  carved  joinery.  The  main  room  on  the 
first  floor  retains  a  fine  though  incomplete  Rococo 
plaster  ceiling  with  a  large  shaped  enclosure  much 
embellished  and  various  arabesque  and  festoon 
ornaments  (Plate  130a).  There  is  also  a  fine 
modillion  cornice  but  no  other  eighteenth-century 
fittings  in  the  room,  the  door  and  window  archi¬ 
traves  being  of  early  nineteenth-century  date 
with  reeded  mouldings  and  lion-mask  stops.  In 
1928,  however,  Hanslip  Fletcher  sketched  the 
room,  showing  that  the  walls  were  finished  with 
tall  panels,  wide  and  narrow,  ranged  above  a 
plain  pedestal-dado  (Plate  96b).  The  window 
reveals  were  then  fitted  with  panelled  shutters, 
the  mouldings  enriched  with  carving.  Reeded  and 
stopped  architraves  again  occur  in  the  much  al¬ 
tered  side  room,  where  there  is  a  plainly  moulded 
eighteenth-century  cornice.  One  doorcase  of 
interest  remains  on  the  first-floor  landing;  it  has 
plain  mouldings,  a  pulvinated  frieze  and  a  cor¬ 
nice  supported  on  lightly  carved  brackets.  The 
second  floor  is  not  of  interest. 


Sutton  Row 

Sutton  Row  is  marked  on  Ogilby  and  Morgan’s 
map  of  1681—2  (Plate  2)  as  Giles  Street,  but  until 
1938  was  usually  known  as  Sutton  Street.  It 
first  appears  in  the  ratebooks  in  1691,  and  prob¬ 
ably  takes  its  name  from  Sutton  Court,  Chiswick, 
the  country  house  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  Faucon- 
berg,"  who  lived  at  the  adjoining  No.  20  Soho 
Square  from  at  least  1683  until  his  death  in  1700. 
A  mews  on  the  north  side  of  Sutton  Row,  now 
called  Falconberg  Mews  but  previously  Bow 
Street,  Sutton  Place  or  Falconbridge  or  Falconer 
Court,  serves  the  backs  of  Nos.  18—21  Soho  Square 
and  from  this  mews  there  is  a  narrow  alley,  now 
Falconberg  Court,  which  leads  into  Charing  Cross 
Road  (formerly  Crown  Street  or  Hog  Lane). 
Both  the  mews  and  the  alley  are  mentioned  by 
Strype,  writing  in  1720,  who  refers  to  the  alley 
as  Tucker’s  Court.16 

Most  of  the  ground  on  either  side  of  Sutton 
Row  is  now  occupied  by  No.  21  Soho  Square  and 
St.  Patrick’s  Church.  There  are  no  other 
buildings  of  interest  here,  or  in  Falconberg  Mews 
and  Court. 


Soho  Street 

Soho  Street,  which  until  1884  was  known  as 
Charles  Street,  leads  from  Soho  Square  to  Oxford 
Street.  It  first  appears  by  name  in  the  ratebooks 
in  1682.  In  1720  Strype  described  it  as  ‘a  Place 
of  no  Great  Note  for  Inhabitants’.18  It  was  until 
comparatively  recently  lined  with  four-storey 
houses,  each  two  windows  wide.  Nos.  3  and  4 
probably  date  from  the  early  eighteenth  century. 


Oxford  Street 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Nos.  1-103  (°dd) 
Oxford  Street  lay  within  the  Portland  estate. 
Nos.  1 05-1 25  (odd)  lay  within  the  Pulteney 
estate  and  this  section  is  described  on  page  290. 

The  part  of  Oxford  Street  discussed  here 
probably  remained  undeveloped  until  the  1 670’s.326 
A  few  names  of  ratepayers  for  houses  here  can 
probably  be  first  identified  in  the  ratebooks  in 
1674.  This  part  of  the  street  was  perhaps  half 
built  by  1685,  and  in  1691  (the  intervening  rate¬ 
books  being  missing)  was  fully  occupied  by  houses. 
The  early  ratepayers  included  Joseph  Girle,  for 
four  or  six  houses,  1676—8,  Doctor  [Nicholas] 
Barbon  in  1677,  and  John  Meard  from  1679. 
The  tax  assessments  of  the  residents  in  the  street 
in  1693  were  at  rather  low  figures.327 

As  in  many  parts  of  Soho  Fields,  the  rebuilding 
which  took  place  in  Oxford  Street  in  the  1720’s 
and  1 730’s  was  only  partial:  it  included,  however, 
the  construction  of  a  new  court,  Goodwin  or 
Godwin  Court.33  'The  building  tradesmen  who 
were  active  about  this  time  included  the  brick¬ 
layers,  Thomas  Davis  of  St.  James’s,  West¬ 
minster,328  and  Thomas  Lucas  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields;329  the  carpenters,  Samuel  Cotterell  of  St. 
Anne’s,330  Francis  Hatt  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newing¬ 
ton  Butts,331  John  Hoff  of  St.  Anne’s,332  John 
Jackson  of  St.  Anne’s,333  Richard  Richardson  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,334  John  Saville  of  St. 
Anne’s335  and  Francis  Tredgold  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone;336  and  the  glazier,  William  Bignell 
of  St.  Anne’s.337  Of  these,  Hoff,  Jackson  and 
Tredgold  took  building  leases  (for  sixty-five 
years)  from  the  Portland  family  in  1733-4, 21 
while  the  others  had  sub-leases  or  assignments 
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from  other  lessees  of  the  Portlands.  Other  build¬ 
ing  tradesmen  and  builders’  merchants  occur  as 
parties  to  leases  or  mortgages  and  were  probably 
involved  in  the  rebuildings.* 

Rocque’s  map  published  in  1 746  (Plate  4) 
shows  five  courts  or  yards  opening  off  this  part  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  Allen’s  Court  on  the  Pul- 
teney  estate:  unlike  the  courts  west  of  Wardour 
Street,  in  St.  James’s,  none  of  these  in  St.  Anne’s 
parish  now  survives. 

Tallis’s  street  view  of  1838—40  shows  this  part 
of  the  street  lined  with  modest  buildings,  mostly 
single-fronted  houses  of  three  or  four  storeys, 
generally  two  windows  wide.  All  had  shop  fronts. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
businesses  carried  on  here  were  very  diversified, 
without  any  predominant  trade.  All  but  a  few  of 
the  houses  shown  by  Tallis  have  now  been 
replaced,  some  by  single-fronted  buildings  of  mid- 
Victorian  date,  and  others  by  larger  premises  of 
later  date  combining  several  sites. 

No.  43  is  shown  by  Tallis  as  a  three-storeyed 
house,  but  a  floor  has  been  added.  The  front, 
two  windows  wide,  is  plainly  finished  in  stucco, 
with  a  storey  bandcourse  and  a  narrow  cornice  at 
second-floor  level. 

Nos.  45-49  (odd)  are  three  mid-Victorian 
houses  of  uniform  design,  each  four  storeys  high 
and  three  windows  wide.  The  brick  and  stone- 
dressed  fronts  combine  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
motifs,  such  as  the  stilted  segmental  arches  of  the 
first-floor  windows,  and  the  pedimented  dormers 
of  the  middle  house,  which  projects  from  its 
neighbours. 

No.  51  has  a  stucco-faced  front,  four  storeys 
high  and  two  windows  wide,  the  openings  being 
dressed  with  architraves  and  cornices,  as  shown 
by  Tallis. 

No.  53,  formerly  the  Shamrock  and  before  that 
the  Primrose  public  house,  has  a  four-storeyed 


front  of  red  brick  and  stone,  floridly  detailed  and 
crowned  with  a  gable.  It  was  probably  built  c. 

1890  (despite  the  date  1900  on  the  front)  to  a 
design  by  the  architect  Edward  Clark.350 

No.  61,  formerly  the  Old  Queen’s  Head 
public  house,  is  a  stone-faced  building  dated  1880, 
eclectic  Renaissance  in  style,  its  chief  feature  being 
the  curious  truncated  cupola  above  the  angle 
turret. 

Nos.  73-89  (odd)  [34] 

Oxford  Street 

The  building  numbered  73—77  was  erected  in 
1929—30  for  Drages,  then  a  well-known  furnish¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  in  hire-purchase.  The 
architects  were  Gordon  Jeeves  and  Herbert  A. 
Welch,351  the  former  probably  being  responsible 
for  the  elevation,  which  is  similar  in  style  to  Ideal 
House,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  designed  by 
Raymond  Hood,  of  New  York,  in  association  with 
Gordon  Jeeves.352  Slabs  of  polished  ‘Royal  Blue’ 
granite  (dark  grey  in  colour)  form  a  plain  surround 
to  the  recessed  shop  front  and  the  mezzanine 
windows,  and  the  same  material  is  used  for  the 
rib-like  piers  between  the  seven  tall  and  narrow 
openings  containing  the  windows  of  the  four  upper 
storeys.  The  window  aprons  of  metal  are  decor¬ 
ated  with  motifs  of  wavy  and  chevron  lines  in 
crude  imitation  of  Edgar  Brandt’s  metalwork,  and 
panels  of  similar  design  form  mullions  in  the 
horizontal  strip  window  of  the  top  storey.  In 
1952  the  premises  were  extended  westwards  to 
include  Nos.  79—89  (odd),  by  adding  a  five-bay 
centre,  faced  with  ‘Scotch  Grey’  granite,  and  a 
seven-bay  repeat  of  the  original  front,  these  ex¬ 
tensions  conforming  with  the  flattened  zigzag  line 
of  the  frontage.  The  work  was  executed  for 
Montague  Burton  Limited  by  their  chief  archi¬ 
tect,  N.  Martin.353 


•Bricklayers:  Thomas  Jones  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster;338  Robert  Lovick  of  Hampstead.339  Carpenters:  William 
Galloway  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;340  Robert  Lowder  of  St.  Marylebone.341  Joiners:  Edward  Carter  of  St.  Anne’s;342 
John  Sawell  of  St.  Marylebone;  Thomas  Webster  of  St.  Pancras.343  Plasterers:  George  Cryton  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields;344  John  Shepherd  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square  (brother  of  Edward  Shepherd,  the  architect,  who  owned  a  site  in 
this  part  of  Oxford  Street).345  The  builders’  merchants  were  John  Nichalls  of  St.  Anne’s,346  Anthony  Smith  of  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone347  and  Thomas  Wadsworth  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn348  (all  timber  merchants)  and  Henry  Whitaker  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  brickmaker.349 
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CHAPTER  V 


Dean  Street  Area:  Portland  Estate 


The  streets  included  in  this  chapter  are 
Dean  Street  (part),  Bourchier  Street,  St. 
Anne’s  Court  (part),  Carlisle  Street, 
Diadem  Court,  Fareham  Streetand  Great  Chapel 
Street.  They  are  shown  on  fig.  2  on  page  28. 


Dean  Street 

The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Dean  Street 
belonged  from  1698  to  the  Portland  estate.  On 
both  sides  of  the  street,  however,  intermediate 
portions,  comprising  the  sites  of  Nos.  36—41 
(consec.)  on  the  east,  and  Nos.  67—84  (consec.) 
on  the  west,  were  excepted  out  of  the  reversionary 
freehold  grant  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland  in  that  year  (fig.  2  on  page  28).  They 
had  been  leased  by  the  Crown  in  reversion  in  the 
previous  year  to  Thomas  Pitt,  and  are  more 
particularly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Pitt 
estate  (see  page  208). 

Dean  Street  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1678  delimiting  the  site  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  of  which  the  street  formed 
the  eastern  boundary.1  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
not  known.*  It  was  said  in  the  nineteenth 
century5  that  the  street  first  appears  in  the  St. 
Martin’s  ratebooks  in  1681.  Among  the  rate¬ 
books  now  surviving  it  does  not  appear  by  name  in 
that  year,  but  does  in  the  next  available  book,  for 
1683.  The  development  of  the  street  had  been 
slower  than  that  of  neighbouring  streets,  and  only 
fifteen  ratepayers  are  listed  in  that  year.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  their  houses,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  street, 
below  the  present  Nos.  41  and  67.  In  this  area 
Richard  Frith  and  his  associates  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  begin  building  near  their  other 


early  street-developments  in  the  southern  part  of 
Soho  Fields,  before  financial  troubles  caused  a  halt 
in  the  early  1680’s.6  The  slow  progress  of  the  street 
as  a  whole,  however,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
central  part  of  its  intended  line  (approximately, 
from  Bourchier  Street  to  St.  Anne’s  Court)  ran 
through  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close.  Here 
existing  sub-leases,  and  the  intervention  of  Nicholas 
Barbon,  hindered  Frith’s  plans  (see  page  30). 
In  March  1682/3  part  of  Cooke’s  Croft  and 
Billson’s  Close  was  leased  by  William  Pym, 
who  had  acquired  Frith’s  interest  in  this  and  other 
property,7  to  a  George  Bradbury  as  trustee  for 
Barbon.8  The  area  thus  leased,  consisting  of  a 
large  plot  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  (Nos. 
67—84  consec.)  which  comprised  almost  all  the 
extent  of  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  on  that 
side,  and  a  much  smaller  plot  (Nos.  36—41  con¬ 
sec.)  on  the  east,  subsequently  became  the  Pitt 
leasehold  estate  (see  fig.  2  and  Chapter  ix). 
The  lease  from  Pym  in  1683  involved  an  under¬ 
taking  to  build  on  the  property  and  in  the  years  c. 
1686-8  Barbon  and  Bradbury’s  assignee,  Arnold 
Browne,  were  making  agreements  and  leases  for 
building  here.9  The  sites  on  the  western  part  of 
their  property  attracted  a  good  class  of  tenant.10 

Most  of  the  area  of  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s 
Close  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  was  not 
included  in  this  lease  from  Pym  to  Bradbury. 
Northward  was  a  plot,  probably  including  the 
western  end  of  Bateman  Street,  which  Pym  re¬ 
tained  himself.11  Another  part,  probably  further 
north,  was  leased  by  Pym  in  1684  to  Isaac 
Symball,  the  building  speculator.7 

Another  plot  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  was 
leased  back  by  Pym  to  Frith  at  an  unknown  date. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  part  of  Cooke’s 
Croft  and  Billson’s  Close,  or  (more  probably) 
ground  to  the  south  of  that  property  and  north  of 


*  It  has  been  suggested2  that  it  was  named,  as  Compton  Street  seems  to  have  been,  in  compliment  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Henry  Compton,  as  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal,  but  it  is  improbable  that  a  lesser  office  should  thus  be  commemorated.  It 
seems  hardly  more  probable  that  the  compliment  was  directed  at  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  William 
Lloyd,  Dean  of  Bangor.  A  more  likely  derivation  would  be  from  the  name  of  a  builder  or  speculator  but  none  relevant  has 
come  to  light.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  William  Dean(e),  carpenter,  had  speculated  in  what  became  Brewer  Street, 
St.  James’s,  in  c.  1670,  and  was  a  lessee  in  Castle  Street,  St.  Anne’s,  at  about  the  same  time:  he  was  churchwarden  of  St. 
Martin’s  in  1 680-1,  and  worked  as  carpenter  for  that  parish  in  1685. 3  It  is  not  known  why  the  northernmost  part  of  the  street 
bore  a  separate  name,  Angel  Hill,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.4 
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Old  Compton  Street  which  by  1682  Frith  had 
sub-let  to  his  brother  Matthew,  who  like  him  was 
a  bricklayer.12 

Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  1681—2  (Plate  2) 
shows  the  area  of  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s 
Close  still  undeveloped.  Their  map  seems  to  err, 
however,  in  showing  the  more  northerly  part  of 
the  street  already  built  upon. 

In  the  ratebook  for  1691  upwards  of  forty 
houses  appear  in  the  street.  The  building-up 
since  1683  of  the  area  acquired  by  Bradbury  and 
Barbon  is  evident,  and  persons  of  title  appear  as 
ratepayers.  North  of  this,  both  the  eastern  part  of 
St.  Anne’s  Court  and  all  King’s  Square  Court 
(now  Carlisle  Street  westward  of  Dean  Street) 
appear  to  be  fully  built.  The  former  had  been 
very  recently  built  under  leases  granted  by 
Edward  Andrews,  esquire,  and  Nicholas  Burnell, 
haberdasher;  here  also  the  property  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  been  Barbon’s.13  Northward  of  St. 
Anne’s  Court  probably  the  whole  of  the  west  side 
of  the  street  had  been  comprised  in  a  lease  made  in 
1 685  by  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy  of  Benjamin 
Hinton  to  Job  Bickerton  and  William  Webb, 
carpenters,  and  Edward  Roydon,  turner.  They, 
however,  had  themselves  become  heavily  indebted 
to  Philip  Harman,  the  executor  and  son-in-law 
of  the  original  lessee  of  the  whole  area,  Joseph 
Girle.  Harman  had  shrewdly  continued  Girle’s 
role  as  supplier  of  building  materials,  and  by 
1 687  held  mortgages  on  this  north-western  part  of 
Dean  Street  totalling  upwards  of  ,£2,500.  Some 
houses  had  then  been  finished  (probably  Carlisle 
House  and  the  other  houses  in  King’s  Square 
Court).  But  the  builders’  indebtedness  evidently 
delayed  the  completion  for  habitation  of  most  of 
the  houses  in  this  northward  part  of  the  street  until 
the  1690’s.14  They  had  assigned  part  at  least  of 
the  ground  back  to  Harman  by  1691,  and  Crown 
(now  Diadem)  Court  was  being  built  in  the  early 
1690’s  by  lessees  direct  from  Harman.15  It 
existed  by  name  in  1693. 16  The  ratebooks  in¬ 
dicate  that  by  1697  t^le  west  s'^e  °f  t^le  street  was 
more  or  less  built  up  and  tenanted.  On  the  east 
side,  however,  this  more  northerly  part,  consisting 
of  the  backs  of  sites  in  Soho  Square,  remained  only 
partially  developed,  as  the  rear  premises  of  the 
houses  there,  for  another  century. 

Despite  the  protracted  history  of  the  building 
of  the  street,  its  alignment  seems  to  have  been 
unaffected.  It  was  said  in  1678  that  Barbon’s 
intervention  in  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s 


Close  had  caused  changes  in  Frith’s  pursuit  of  his 
scheme  (see  page  30),  but  the  line  of  the  street 
shows  no  evident  sign  of  alteration. 

Few  of  the  names  of  the  tradesmen  directly 
concerned  in  the  first  erection  of  houses  in  the 
street  are  known.  In  March  1682  a  carpenter, 
John  Costin,  possessed  a  house  at  the  north-east 
corner  with  Old  Compton  Street.  In  that  month 
an  unfinished  house  adjacent  northward  was  leased 
by  Frith  and  his  associates  to  Frith’s  brother 
Matthew,  a  bricklayer  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
who  covenanted  to  finish  the  house.  By  1688  it 
was  said  that  he  had  ‘absconded  himself  and  is 
since  gone  ...  to  Jamaica’6  leaving  the  house 
unfinished.  In  the  later  1680’s  the  Soho  car¬ 
penter,  Richard  Campion,  and  the  bricklayer, 
Alexander  Williams,  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
who  were  in  some  way  associated  in  the  building 
of  St.  Anne’s  Church  (see  page  259),  were  also 
associated  in  the  building  of  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Dean  Street:  Williams,  like  Matthew  Frith, 
was  said  to  have  failed  to  finish  his  houses.17 
Campion’s  estate  at  his  death  in  1691  included 
five  houses  in  the  street,  valued  together  at  about 
,£1,300. 18  On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meard  Street  and  Bourchier 
Street,  two  carpenters,  Thomas  Farley  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  and  John  Goodman  of  London,  and 
(at  another  site)  a  joiner,  Thomas  Wildman  of 
London,  were  working  on  houses,  c.  1686-8,  for 
William  Maddox  of  St.  Anne’s,  locksmith  or 
blacksmith,  a  lessee  under  Barbon  and  Browne. 
Both  undertakings  resulted  in  accusations  of  bad 
workmanship  or  delay  in  finishing  the  work. 
Another  carpenter,  Boniface,  had  a  site  in  this 
part  of  the  street  in  c.  1686. 19 

Like  the  other  streets  of  Soho,  Dean  Street 
received  from  the  beginning  its  complement  of 
French  immigrants.  The  highest  incidence  of 
French-seeming  names  among  the  householders 
paying  rates  was  not,  however,  reached  until 
about  1714,  when  they  constituted  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  the  whole.  By  the  1 790’s  almost  all  the 
ratepayers’  names  look  British. 

Its  first  developers  gave  the  street  a  more 
generous  width  than  the  others  in  Soho.  In  1720 
Strype  described  it  as  ‘a  spacious  Street  ...  It  is 
graced  with  good  Buildings,  especially  the  middle 
Part,  but  that  towards  the  Road  [i.e.,  Oxford 
Street]  is  but  ordinary’.20  Some  fourteen  years 
later,  with  the  expiry  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans’s 
leasehold  interest  in  Soho  Fields  and  of  the  other 
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interests  dependent  upon  it,  an  extensive  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  street  took  place.  On  the  Pitt  leasehold 
estate  in  the  centre  of  the  street  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  c.  1734  amounted  to  an  almost  complete 
rebuilding:  it  included  some  handsome  houses  for 
wealthy  occupants  (see  Chapter  ix).  On  the 
Portland  estate  the  redevelopment  was  less  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  was  a  nearly  complete  rebuilding  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  street.  Here  one  new, 
short  street  was  made  where  'Fitch field  (now 
Fareham)  Street  joined  Dean  Street  to  Great 
Chapel  Street. 

When  this  phase  of  rebuilding  was  completed 
the  total  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
(as  shown  in  the  1740  poor-ratebook)  was  about 
£2,290,  with  an  average  assessment  of  about 
£37  1  or.  Fifty-two  years  later,  in  1792,  the  total 
was  about  £3,030,  and  the  average  about  £39. 
Another  fifty-two  years  on,  in  1 844,  the  total  was 
about  £4,880  and  the  average  had  risen  to  about 
£51,  and  in  1896  the  total  was  about  £9,700 
and  the  average  about  £114.  Fittle  amalgamation 
of  sites  had  taken  place. 

With  the  possible  exceptions  of  No.  29  and 
(more  doubtfully)  Nos.  48  and  62,  none  of  the 
first  houses  built  in  Dean  Street  survives. 

The  records  of  the  licensing  of  victuallers 
show  that,  apart  from  the  Rose  and  Crown  at  No. 
85  (see  p.  137),  four  public  houses  in  Dean  Street 
have  probably  existed  on  their  present  sites 
(although  not  in  their  present  buildings)  since  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  then 
bore  their  present  names.21  At  Nos.  31—32  the 
Crown  and  Two  Chairmen  existed  in  1737  and, 
as  the  Crown,  in  1724. 22  At  No.  51  the  Golden 
Lion  existed  in  1728.  At  No.  89  the  Highlander 
existed  in  1748.  On  the  site  of  the  Bath  House, 
at  No.  96,  a  public  house  called  the  Green  Man 
and  (French)  Horn  existed  in  1748  and,  probably, 
in  1 738. 23 

By  the  mid  nineteenth  century  the  residents  in 
the  street,  as  listed  in  the  Post  Office  directory  for 
1850,  were  noticeably  diversified  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  Private  residents,  professional  men,  doctors, 
bakers,  shoemakers,  schools,  a  theatre,  craftsmen, 
small  manufacturers,  artisans,  piano-makers, 
graphic  artists,  leatherworkers,  private  teachers, 
wholesale  importers,  a  chiropodist  and  seven  tailors 
were  among  those  listed,  with  no  clear  preponder¬ 
ance  of  one  or  two  types.  By  1 900  the  same  source 
shows  more  manufacturers  and  workshops,  more 
eating-houses  or  restaurants,  fewer  doctors  and 


professional  men,  and  seemingly  fewer  small 
craftsmen. 

Residents  or  lodgers  in  houses  in  Dean  Street 
which  are  not  described  elsewhere  have  included: 
Lady  Eleanor  Cotwell,  c.  1691;  Henry  Hamilton- 
Moore,  third  Earl  of  Drogheda,  c.  1691;  Lord 
Poscott,  probably  Folliott  Wingfield,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Powerscourt,  c.  1691;  Lady  Bagnall,  c. 

1691- 2;  Lady  Venables,  c.  1691—7;  Lady 
Colvin,  1692;  Lady  Williams,  1692— c.  1697; 
Countess  of  Montgomery,  1693;  Lady  St. 
Leger,16  1693;  Sir  J.  Morgan,  1693; 16  Peter 
Vanderbank,  engraver,  1693— 416  (see  P-  5i5n)> 
Lord  Jarman,  probably  Thomas  Jermyn,  second 
Baron  Jermyn,  1693— c.  1697;  Lady  Mountague, 

1692—  c.  !^97;  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  nonjuring 
divine  and  scholar,  1694—1710;  Lady  Robinson, 
c.  1695-7;  Colonel  Ward,  c.  1696—7;  Sir  John 
Thompson,  first  Baron  Haversham,  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  c.  1697;  Colonel  De  Bruce,  c.  1697— 
1732;  Lady  Holdcroft,  c.  1703;  Sir  David  Mit¬ 
chell,  Vice-Admiral,  c.  1703;  Sir  Sewster  Payton, 
second  baronet,  c.  1 703;  Lady  Hart,  c.  1 703—1 1 ; 
Lady  Earnley,  c.  1703—18;  Lady  Manering, 
c.  1706;  Lady  Temple,  c.  1706—08;  Mr.  Paisible, 
perhaps  James  Paisible,  flautist  and  composer,  c. 
1706—10;  Colonel  Dissadere,  1708-16;  Lady 
Blackett,  1709— 11;  Lady  Trant,  1710—25; 
Lieutenant-General  Hatton  Compton,  1713-28; 
Lady  Stuart,  1714;  Brigadier-General  Patrick 
Meade,  1714— 15;  Colonel  Mannew,  1716—21; 
Major  Cambray  or  Camboran,  1722—31;  Lady 
Mathews,  1725-6;  Colonel  Carpenter,  1737-45; 
General  or  Governor  Thomas,  1751— 3;  Hester 
Lynch  Salusbury  (later  Mrs.  Thrale,  subsequently 
Mrs.  Piozzi),24  c.  1762—3;  Francis  Hayman, 
painter,  1 765— 76;  John  Taylor,  painter,  c.  1772— 
8;  Hester  Chapone,  essayist,  c.  1 7 83 ; 23  William 
Seward,  man  of  letters,  in  1799; 26  Michael 
(Angelo)  Rooker,  engraver  and  painter  in  1 801  ;27 
T.  P.  Chipp,  perhaps  the  musician,  c.  1825. 28 

Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being 
in  Dean  Street  in  exhibition  catalogues,  but  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  ratebooks,  are  listed 
below,  with  the  years  in  which  they  exhibited: 

John  Smart,  miniature  painter,  1764;  Agos- 
tino  Carlini,  sculptor  and  painter,  1765—8;  Elias 
Martin,  painter,  177 1-3;  John  Frederick  Martin, 
engraver,  1771— 3;  John  Francis  Rigaud,  painter, 
1  774—7;  William  Pether,  engraver  and  miniature 
painter,  1775;  Thomas  Hardwick,  architect, 
1783;  (Sir)  William  Beechey,  painter,  1791; 
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John  Mulholland,  architect,  1793;  George 
Francis  Joseph,  painter,  1794;  James  Baynes, 
painter,  1796;  L.  Gahagan,  sculptor,  1798. 

No.  6  Dean  Street 

The  architect  and  exact  date  of  erection  of  this 
building  are  not  known.  It  has  aways  been  held 
in  connexion  with  Nos.  4—6  Soho  Square,  and  was 
no  doubt  built  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  for 
John  Trotter29  (see  page  58). 

The  wide  three-storeyed  front  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  early  nineteenth-century  warehouse 
design,  carried  out  in  yellow  stock  bricks  sparingly 
dressed  with  stone  (Plate  135b).  The  ground 
storey  is  arcaded,  with  three  segmental  arches  of 
gauged  bricks  resting  on  plain  imposts  above 
brick  piers,  those  flanking  the  middle  bay  also 
having  stone  bases  and  plain  stone  bands  halfway 
up  the  shafts.  The  northern  arch  contains  a  win¬ 
dow  set  in  a  plain  walling,  the  middle  arch  opens 
to  a  wide  passageway  with  doorways  on  either  side, 
and  the  southern  arch  now  contains  a  doorway 
with  side-lights  below  a  large  fanlight  of  radial 
pattern,  modern  work  in  excellent  taste.  The 
upper  face  of  the  front,  underlined  by  a  plain  stone 
bandcourse,  contains  two  storeys  with  three 
evenly  spaced  windows,  centred  over  the  ground- 
storey  arches.  These  windows  are  wide  and 
divided  by  plain  mullions  into  three  lights,  wide 
between  narrow,  all  originally  furnished  with 
double-hung  sashes.  The  openings  are  quite 
plain,  with  segmental  arches  of  finely  gauged 
brickwork,  worked  from  a  smaller  radius  than 
that  of  the  arch  segment.  The  front  is  carried  up 
to  form  a  parapet,  finished  with  a  narrow  stone 
coping. 

No.  7  Dean  Street 

This  is  the  back  of  No.  3  Soho  Square.  The 
red  brick  and  stone  elevation  has  an  Art  Nouveau 
character,  but  is  free  from  the  overdone  model¬ 
ling  and  fussy  ornamentation  of  the  building’s 
main  front  (see  page  57).  There  are  three 
storeys,  the  ground  and  first  floor  lofty  and  the 
second  floor  low,  each  containing  a  large  wide 
window  of  several  lights  (Plate  135b). 

No .  8  D  e a n  Street 

This  was  built  in  1878  as  a  residence  for  Dr. 
David  Jones  (the  lowest  tender  being  at  £2,475), 
to  the  design  of  Eales  and  Sons,  architects.30 


1  3i 

It  has  an  interesting  front  in  the  Victorian 
Italian  Gothic  style,  solidly  built  in  plain,  moulded 
and  cut  brickwork  (Plate  135b).  The  ground 
storey,  unfortunately  altered,  was  originally 
consistent  with  the  two  upper  storeys,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  windows  deeply  recessed  in  round- 
headed  openings  having  brick  arches  and  slightly 
pointed  hood  mouldings.  Moulded  strings  divide 
the  storeys  and  the  front  is  finished  with  a  pseudo- 
machicolated  parapet. 

No.  10  Dean  Street 

This  house  was  built  in  1 8 7  8 . 29  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  not  known.  The  site  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear  (see  Nos.  42—43). 

No.  21  Dean  Street:  the  West 
End  Great  Synagogue 

This  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  former  back 
premises  of  No.  31  Soho  Square.  On  Dean 
Street  those  premises  had  a  frontage  of  some  137 
feet,  including  that  of  Nos.  22—23,  and  of  the 
former  No.  20,  which  extended  about  twenty- 
three  feet  north  of  No.  21.  The  back  premises  also 
included  Dean’s  Yard  (now  Chapone  Place). 

Until  at  least  1769  some  part  of  the  Dean 
Street  frontage  of  the  Soho  Square  property  was 
probably  not  built  upon,  although  Rocque’s  map 
of  1 746  indicates  a  ‘Venetian’  chapel  fronting  on 
to  this  part  of  Dean  Street  (Plate  4).  It  was 
presumably  the  chapel  of  the  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  in  c.  1744—7  lived  in  the  Soho 
Square  house  (see  page  1 1 7). 

By  March  1749/50  a  public  concert-room  was 
in  use  somewhere  within  the  site.  It  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  ‘at  the  Great  House  in  Thrift- 
street,  Soho,  (late  the  Venetian  Ambassador’s)’31 
but  was  perhaps  in  the  building  previously  uti¬ 
lized  as  a  chapel.  It  became  a  well-known  place 
of  resort  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Room, 
with  entrances  both  from  Frith  Street  and  from 
Dean  Street,  its  address  being  usually  given  in  the 
latter  street. 

The  opening  announcement  of  a  series  of  sub¬ 
scription  concerts  in  December  1 7  5 1  assured  the 
public  that  ‘the  Room  will  be  disposed  in  the  most 
convenient  and  elegant  Manner  for  the  Reception 
of  the  Company,  and  kept  in  proper  Warmth  by 
the  Help  of  a  German  Stove,  to  prevent  them 
from  catching  Cold’.  A  single  ticket  for  twenty 
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weekly  concerts  cost  three  guineas.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Great  Room  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recorded:  in  c.  1760  it  possessed  a  ‘pit’  and  ‘gal¬ 
lery’.32  Much  of  Handel’s  music  was  performed 
here.33  At  some  time  before  1761  the  tenant  of 
the  room  was  Joseph  Passarini  and  his  wife 
Sophia,34  who  sang  at  some  of  the  concerts.  The 
last  performance  of  which  a  record  has  been 
noted  was  announced  for  4  February  1763. 32 

The  ‘Great  Concert  Room’  was  let  by  the 
occupant  of  No.  31  Soho  Square  for  four  years 
from  Michaelmas  1761  to  Peter  De  Rumilly, 
dancing-master. 34 

It  was  in  1 769  that  a  building  was  first  assessed 
in  this  part  of  the  Dean  Street  section  of  the  rate¬ 
books.  It  was  probably  newly  built  by  John 
Machin,  a  timber  merchant  who  had  a  long  lease 
of  the  whole  Soho  Square  property  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland  which  commenced  in  that 
year.35  The  occupant,  until  about  1789,  was 
James  Blyth,  an  auctioneer,36  who  was  succeeded 
by  other  auctioneers,  Charles  Christie  and  E.  M. 
or  F.  Walker,  c.  1790— 1807. 36  The  auction- 
room  was  probably  the  former  concert-room.37 

From  1812  to  1832  St.  Patrick’s  Charity 
School  was  located  somewhere  on  the  site,  after 
its  removal  from  Denmark  Street.38  In  1817 
instruction  was  being  given  to  600  children 
and  by  1822  the  school  was  educating  ‘the  whole 
of  the  Irish  children  west  of  a  line  running  north 
and  south  through  Fleet  Market  [Farringdon 
Street]’.39  Mass  was  sometimes  celebrated  here 
when  St.  Patrick’s  Church  was  closed.40 

From  1833  to  1845  rates  were  paid  on  the 
premises  as  a  warehouse,  but  other  occupants 
appear  in  directories — Mrs.  Sarah  Roy’s  ladies’ 
school  in  1838-40,  and  Bernasconi  and  Riddell, 
architectural  modellers,  in  1842—3. 

In  1846  a  dancing  academy  was  established 
here  by  James  Home,  a  wine  merchant,  and  seems 
to  have  been  taken  over  in  1848  by  John  Cald¬ 
well,  whose  Assembly  Rooms  were  here  on  the 
street  frontage  until  1871. 41  In  1851  he  en¬ 
larged  the  premises  by  having  a  ballroom  built  on 
the  upper  floor  by  the  architect,  G.  B.  Marshall.42 
A  schoolroom  was  on  the  ground  floor,43  and  the 
Western  Jewish  Girls’  Free  School  was  accom¬ 
modated  here  c.  1850—3  before  removing  to  No. 
60  Greek  Street.41  A  considerable  increase  in 
rating  suggests  another  enlargement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  1 856. 

In  February  1872  the  building  was  bought  for 


.£5,900  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Anne’s  National 
Schools,  previously  in  Rose  (now  Manette) 
Street.44 

The  school  had  been  founded  by  a  body  of  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  end  of  1 699,  as  an  Anglican  charity 
school  for  forty  boys.  Two  rooms  were  hired  in 
Frith  Street,  and  the  number  of  boys  was  almost 
immediately  increased  to  fifty.  The  boys  were 
provided  with  clothes  but  not  boarded.45  In  1703 
the  school  moved  to  premises,  bought  on  10 
November,  at  the  corner  of  Frith  and  Church 
Streets46  (probably  the  south-west  corner).29 
In  the  following  year  a  school  for  thirty  girls  was 
founded.46  It  was  accommodated  in  the  parish 
poorhouse  off  Wardour  Street  (see  page  190) 
c.  1708— 11,47  but  thereafter  perhaps  shared  the 
same  premises  as  the  boys.46  The  schools  remained 
there  until  the  1730’s,  when  they  removed  to  a 
larger  site  south  of  Rose  Street48  (see  page  19 1). 
In  1802  the  number  of  boys  was  limited  to  120 
but  by  1858  the  schools  were  attended  by  134 
boys,  70  girls  and  172  infants.49  They  were  by 
then  National  Schools.50  From  1 864  the  provision 
of  new  premises  was  under  consideration  and  in 
October  1 872  the  schools  moved  to  Dean  Street.49 

The  building  was  adapted  for  its  new  use  at  a 
cost  of  some  £2,500.  In  1877  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,005  but  with  the  decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  parish  following  the  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  Road  improvements 
the  number  fell,  and  in  1898—9  the  average 
attendance  was  180  boys,  180  girls  and  183 
infants.51  Fees  ranged  from  id.  to  3 d.  a  week,  and 
income  and  expenditure  balanced  at  about  £1,500 
per  annum.52  In  1907  improvements  required  by 
the  Education  Department  and  the  London 
County  Council  were  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  some 
£2,300. 53 

St.  Anne’s  National  Schools  were  closed  in 
1939,  when  they  were  attended  by  82  children.54 
By  1944  the  premises  had  been  taken  by  the 
West  End  Talmud  Torah  and  Bikkur  Holim 
Synagogue  and  by  1947  were  occupied  by  the 
West  End  Great  Synagogue.55  In  1961  the  old 
building  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  one 
designed  for  that  synagogue  by  Joseph  Fiszpan, 
which  contains  also  a  youth  club  and  the  gallery 
of  the  Ben  Uri  Art  Society.56 

Architectural  Description 

The  former  building  on  this  site  contained  base¬ 
ment  vaults  and  three  lofty  storeys,  the  syna- 
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gogue  being  on  the  ground  floor,  with  offices  and  a 
large  top-lit  hall  above.  The  wide  front,  which 
had  been  considerably  altered,  is  best  shown  in  a 
photograph  taken  about  1898  when  the  building 
was  occupied  by  St.  Anne’s  National  Schools, 
reproduced  in  Two  Centuries  of  Soho. 57  Stucco¬ 
faced  and  Italianate  in  style,  it  was  a  composition 
of  two  storeys,  the  lower  with  three  widely 
spaced  windows  between  two  doorways,  the 
windows  being  straight-headed  and  the  doorways 
elliptically-arched,  but  all  dressed  alike  with 
vermiculated  rustics.  The  moulded  stringcourse  at 
first-floor  level  was  broken  to  frame  a  long  tablet 
lettered  st.  anne’s  national  schools.  In 
the  lofty  upper  storey  were  five  large  windows, 
each  dressed  with  a  moulded  sill  resting  on  con¬ 
soles  flanking  a  panelled  apron,  and  a  wide 
moulded  architrave  surmounted  by  a  narrow  frieze 
and  cornice.  At  each  end  of  the  front  was  a  wide 
pier  of  vermiculated  rustic  courses,  below  a  panel¬ 
led  pilaster  set  against  plain  rustics.  A  bold  cornice 
and  a  high  plain  parapet  finished  the  front. 

The  present  building,  completed  in  1963,  was 
skilfully  planned  to  contain  a  youth-club  hall  in 
the  basement,  a  synagogue  accommodating  306 
worshippers  on  the  ground  floor  and  196  in  the 
three-sided  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  a  large  hall 
with  a  stage  and  kitchen  on  the  second  floor,  the 
Ben  Uri  Art  Gallery  on  the  third  floor,  and  resi¬ 
dential  quarters  at  the  top.  The  Dean  Street 
front  has  a  recessed  vertical  feature  at  the  north 
end,  with  windows  extending  between  aprons  of 
grey-green  composition  and  the  entrance  recessed 
below  a  segmental  canopy.  The  rest  of  the  front 
is  of  red  brick  above  a  black  granite  plinth,  con¬ 
taining  the  basement  windows.  The  two  tiers  of 
six  windows  lighting  the  synagogue  are  enclosed 
by  a  framing  of  artificial  stone,  the  narrow  piers 
between  the  windows  being  faced  with  black  and 
gold  mosaic  and  the  first-floor  aprons  being  of 
blue  opaque  glass.  The  upper-storey  windows, 
six  to  each  floor,  are  separately  set  in  narrow 
frames  of  artificial  stone,  and  the  top  storey  is 
recessed  behind  a  stone  pergola. 

No.  22  —  23  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

This  house,  demolished  in  1965,  was  originally 
two  houses,  built  in  1775  under  a  lease  granted 
by  the  Portland  family  to  John  Machin,  timber 
merchant.58  The  first  occupant  of  No.  23  was 


Henry  Lester,  esquire,  while  Machin  perhaps 
occupied  the  other.29  In  c.  1832-3  Thomas 
Sharp,  the  sculptor,  occupied  No.  22. 

In  1798  No.  23  was  taken  by  Henry  Morland, 
brother  of  the  painter,  George  Morland.29  In  or 
shortly  before  1804  Henry  converted  it  into  a 
hotel  and  tavern,  which  became  well  known 
as  Morland’s  Hotel.59  Henry  is  described  as  ‘a 
dealer  in  everything,  a  business  for  which  his 
mind  was  exactly  fitted,  being  an  eccentric, 
money-making  character’.60  His  brother  George 
stayed  at  No.  23  intermittently  during  the  last, 
drunken,  creditor-harassed  years  before  his  death 
in  October  1804.  In  July  of  that  year  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  Collins,  found  him  here,  ‘upstairs, 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  at  work,  or  rather 
drinking  and  talking  over  his  old  disasters’59  but 
among  the  many  paintings  which  he  executed  here 
for  Henry  in  the  latter’s  capacity  as  picture-dealer 
were  some  of  his  better  works.61  Some  engravings 
were  published  by  Henry  from  this  address.62 
Henry’s  occupation  of  No.  23  lasted  until  1835. 29 

'The  two  houses  were  united  in  1868— 9. 29 
They  had  a  wide  frontage  extending  over  the 
entrance  to  a  large  yard,  to  the  left,  or  north  of 
the  house  doorway.  The  united  front  was  four 
storeys  high,  with  four  widely  spaced  windows  in 
each  upper  storey.  Before  demolition,  the  painted 
stucco  face  appeared  to  date  from  the  mid  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  were  architraves  to  the 
windows,  those  of  the  first  floor  having  cornices, 
and  over  each  end  window  a  triangular  pediment. 
A  dentilled  cornice  of  rather  flat  profile,  between 
bracket-stops,  extended  above  each  end  window 
of  the  second  floor.  All  the  windows  were 
straight-headed  except  for  those  in  the  attic  storey, 
which  had  segmental  arches. 

The  much  altered  interior  contained  a  wide 
entrance  passage  leading  through  an  arch  to  the 
bow-ended  staircase,  which  was  of  wood  and  rose 
round  an  open  well  with  an  unbroken  flight 
between  each  storey,  having  winders  linking  the 
two  parallel  series  of  steps.  The  balustrade  was 
plain,  and  there  was  a  sparing  use  of  cast  plaster 
decoration. 

No.  24  —  25  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

This  house,  demolished  in  1965,  was  erected 
c.  1734  under  a  sixty-five-year  building  lease 
granted  by  the  Portland  family  to  Thomas 
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Gingell  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
carpenter.63  At  the  time  of  demolition  it  had 
been  partly  rebuilt  but  in  excellent  taste  (Plate 
1 1 2d).  The  front  was  four  storeys  high  and  four 
windows  wide,  the  yellow  stock-brick  face  being 
dressed  with  red  rubbers,  used  for  the  jambs  and 
gauged  flat  arches  of  the  window-openings.  Good 
modern  replacements  of  the  original  barred  sashes 
were  hung  in  the  partly  exposed  frames,  recessed 
some  three  inches  from  the  front  face.  All  the 
windows  had  stone  sills,  including  the  two  wide 
three-light  openings  in  the  rebuilt  top  storey. 
There  was  a  yard  entrance  on  the  right,  or  south 
side  of  the  house  doorway,  and  a  modern  shop 
front  of  simple  but  appropriate  design  on  the  left. 
The  entrance  passage  was  lined  with  plain  deal 
panelling  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  finished  with 
a  box-cornice,  and  Doric  plain-shafted  pilasters 
dressed  the  opening  to  the  stair  compartment. 
The  dog-legged  stair  retained  only  a  few  of  the 
original  simply  turned  balusters. 

[38]  Nos.  26  —  28  (consec.)  Dean  Street 

These  three  houses,  now  part  of  Leoni’s 
Quo  Vadis  restaurant,  were  all  erected  c.  1734 
under  sixty- five-year  building  leases  granted  by 
the  Portland  family  to  John  Nolloth  of  St. 
James’s,  carpenter64  (Plate  1  1  2d). 

It  was  in  two  small  rooms  in  No.  28,  probably 
on  the  top  floor,  that  Karl  Marx  lodged  with  his 
family  for  five  and  three  quarter  years  in  1851  — 
6.  He  had  arrived  in  England  in  August  1849 
after  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848  in  the  Rhineland.  His  most  recent  lodg¬ 
ings  before  moving  to  No.  28  Dean  Street  had 
been  (briefly)  in  the  German  Hotel  in  Leicester 
Street65  and  then,  from  May  or  June  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1850,  at  No.  64  Dean  Street  (now  de¬ 
molished).66  It  was  during  his  stay  at  the  latter 
address  that  Marx  had  produced  with  Engels  the 
last  disputatious  numbers  of  the  Neue  Rheinische 
Zeitung ,  and  fought  the  internecine  battles  of  the 
Communist  League.* 

The  Marx  family  was  at  No.  28  by  January  or 
February  1851. 68  The  main  occupant  of  the 
house  (and  the  ratepayer)  at  that  time,  was  an 
Italian-born  cook,  John  Marengo:  other  occu¬ 
pants  were  an  Italian  confectioner,  and  a  ‘teacher 


of  languages’,  Morgan  Kavanagh,  from  whom 
Marx  evidently  hired  his  own  two  rooms.69J 
In  the  census  returns  for  1851  Marx  appears  as 
Charles  Mark,  ‘Doctor  (Philosophical  Author)’; 
his  family  included  their  German  servant  or  com¬ 
panion  and  an  English  nurse.71 

The  period  of  their  stay  here  was  nevertheless 
one  of  poverty  and  sickness  and  saw  the  death  of 
three  of  the  young  children.  Marx’s  publications 
were  mainly  limited  to  polemical  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  those  collected  as  The  Eighteenth  Brumaire 
and  his  contributions  to  the  People's  Paper  and 
the  New  York  Tribune :  much  of  his  time  was  given 
to  the  intrigues  of  revolutionary  politics,  and  to 
his  studies  in  the  British  Museum  for  the  major 
works  of  the  following  period,  Zur  Kritik  der 
Politischen  Oekonomie  (1859)  and  Das  Kapital 
(1867).72 

The  report  of  a  Prussian  agent  gives  one  view 
of  the  crowded  disorder  in  which  Marx’s  family 
lived  at  No.  28,  ‘in  one  of  the  worst,  therefore 
also  the  cheapest,  quarters  of  London.  He  occupies 
two  rooms;  ...  in  the  whole  apartment  there  is 
not  one  clean  and  good  piece  of  furniture  to  be 
found;  all  is  broken,  tattered  and  torn,  every¬ 
where  clings  thick  dust,  everywhere  is  the 
greatest  disorder;  ...  his  manuscripts,  books  and 
newspapers  lie  beside  the  children’s  toys,  bits  and 
pieces  from  his  wife’s  work-basket,  tea-cups  with 
broken  rims,  dirty  spoons,  knives,  forks,  lamps, 
an  inkwell,  tumblers,  Dutch  clay-pipes,  tobacco 
ash  ...  all  this  on  the  same  table  .  .  . ,  sitting 
down  is  a  really  hazardous  business.  .  .  .  But  all  this 
gives  Marx  and  his  wife  not  the  slightest  embarrass¬ 
ment;  one  is  received  in  the  friendliest  way.’73 

As  soon  as  the  Marx  family  could  afford  to 
move  from  this  ‘old  hovel’  (alte  Loch)  they  did  so. 
In  late  September  1856  Marx  wrote  to  Engels 
that  they  were  ‘in  einem  wahren  hurly-burly’  with 
the  removal,  and  by  October  they  were  at  No.  9 
(later  No.  46)  Grafton  Terrace,  St.  Pancras.74 

Architectural  Description 

The  three  houses,  Nos.  26-28  Dean  Street, 
all  four  storeys  high  and  three  windows  wide, 
make  a  uniform  group  (Plate  1  1 2d).  The  early 
eighteenth-century  fronts  are  of  stock  brick  with 
red  dressings,  but  the  ground  storey  throughout 


*  His  supporter  in  that  struggle,  the  German  shoemaker  and  revolutionary,  Heinrich  Bauer,  was  lodging  at  No.  64  in 
1851,  after  Marx  had  left.67 

j-  Kavanagh  was  a  poetaster  and  philologist  given  to  generalization  not  much  less  comprehensive  than  his  tenant’s.70 
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has  been  altered  by  the  insertion  of  the  large 
windows  lighting  the  restaurant,  the  first-floor 
face  has  been  covered  with  panel-moulded  board¬ 
ing,  and  the  brickwork  of  the  upper  storeys  has 
been  uniformly  painted  a  deep  yellow-cream 
colour.  The  windows,  some  sashes  and  some 
casements,  are  set  in  partly  exposed  frames  recessed 
about  three  inches  from  the  brick  face,  in  open¬ 
ings  having  stone  sills  and  flat  arches  of  gauged 
brickwork.  The  second-floor  windows  of  Nos.  26 
and  28  are  distinguished  by  their  brick  aprons, 
having  lugs  ornamented  with  guttae,  and  below 
the  attic  storey  is  a  cornice,  extending  across  the 
three  fronts  and  returned  at  each  end.  The 
cornice  now  appears  to  be  faced  with  painted 
stucco,  probably  concealing  original  red  brick. 

The  interiors  have  been  greatly  altered,  but 
much  of  the  original  panelling  remains,  some  of 
it  repositioned  to  accord  with  the  structural 
changes  made  for  the  restaurant. 

No.  29  Dean  Street 

This  house,  now  part  of  Leoni’s  Quo  Vadis 
restaurant,  appears  to  be  substantially  that  built 
in  c.  1692.  It  was  first  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Noel 
from  1693  to  1 696. 29  In  January  1739/40 
a  half-interest  in  a  leasehold  title  to  tbe  site,  held 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  assigned  to  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh’s  sister,  Robina  Vanbrugh,  who 
appears  as  the  ratepayer  for  the  years  1739—41. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  she  occupied 
any  part  of  the  house  as  she  is  described  as  of 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  in  the  deed  of  1740. 75 
Some  or  all  of  the  house  was  occupied  in  173 7  or 
earlier  by  the  painter,  Joseph  Francis  Nollekens; 
his  son  Joseph,  the  sculptor,  was  born  here  in 
August  of  that  year.76  Nollekens’s  name 
appears  here  in  the  margin  of  a  ratebook  for  1738, 
and  from  1 742  he  was  entered  as  ratepayer  until 
his  death  here  in  January  1747/8. 77  His  widow 
continued  as  ratepayer  until  1752. 

From  1770  to  1773  the  house  was  occupied 
by  Francois  Hippolite  Barthelemon,  the  composer 
and  leading  violinist  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.29 

It  was  probably  here  that  Robert  Cruikshank, 
the  caricaturist,  and  brother  of  George,  was  living 
in  181 1.78 

Despite  its  earlier  date  No.  29  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  Nos.  26,  27  and  28,  although  slightly 
smaller  in  scale.  The  front  is  of  pink  stock 
bricks  with  red  rubbers  used  for  the  flat  arches  of 


the  windows  and  for  the  cornice  below  the  attic 
storey,  which  was  perhaps  added  in  c.  17 70. 29 
Victorian  single-pane  sashes  fill  the  flush  frames 
of  the  windows. 

Nos.  33  and  33A  Dean  Street 

These  houses  were  built  c.  1734  under  a  sixty- 
five-year  building  lease  granted  by  the  Portland 
family  to  William  Bignell  of  St.  Anne’s, 
glazier.79 

From  1748  to  1 775  the  rates  of  No.  33  were 
paid  by  Ellis  Roberts.  At  this  period  the  house 
was  well  known  as  Jack’s  Coffee  House,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  so  named  after  John  Roberts, 
a  singer  at  Drury  Lane  and  perhaps  the  licensee.80 
In  1760—2  No.  33A  was  occupied  by  Jacob 
Leroux,29  a  surveyor,  and  perhaps  the  designer  of 
Mrs.  Cornelys’s  rooms  in  Soho  Square  (see 
page  75).  From  1783  the  two  houses  were 
occupied  together,  and  under  the  ownership  of 
William  Walker  from  1 8 1 3  to  1 849  were  known 
as  Walker’s  Hotel. 

In  1851  the  two  houses  were  divided  again29 
after  alterations  at  this  time  by  the  architect 
C.  Lockyer81  which  probably  included  the 
insertion  of  the  present  shop  fronts. 

From  1851  to  1883  the  ratepayer  for  No.  33 
was  Joseph  Rogers,  sometime  medical  officer  of 
St.  Anne’s  and  founder  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officers’  Association.82 

These  houses  have  four-storeyed  fronts,  each 
three  windows  wide.  No.  33A  is  the  less  changed, 
with  barred  sashes  in  partly  exposed  frames, 
recessed  some  three  inches  within  segmental- 
arched  openings  having  stone  sills  and  dressings 
of  red  brick,  the  general  facing  being  of  pink 
stocks.  Both  houses  have  shops  in  the  ground 
storey  with  uniform  shop  fronts,  the  windows 
and  doorways  being  framed  by  Doric  pilasters 
supporting  an  entablature  having  a  modillioned 
cornice. 

Nos.  36-41  (consec.)  Dean  Street 

See  Chapter  ix,  pages  210,  248-9. 

No.  42—43  Dean  Street 

This  building  was  erected  in  1903—4  as  the 
Royal  Ear  Hospital,  to  designs  of  Rogers  Field 
and  A.  D.  Collard,  and  was  opened  on  1  2  Decem¬ 
ber  1 904. 83  The  institution  had  been  founded  as 
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a  dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  ear  in  1816  and 
was  located  in  this  street  (from  at  least  1831  at 
the  former  No.  10)  until  it  removed  to  the  former 
No.  66  Frith  Street  in  1876. 84  In  1920  the 
hospital  became  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  De¬ 
partment  ot  University  College  Hospital,  until  its 
removal  to  Huntley  Street,  St.  Pancras,  in  1927. 85 

The  front  is  of  pink  brick  dressed  with  stone,  a 
design  of  mildly  Art  Nouveau  character.  It  is  a 
composition  of  three  wide  bays,  the  middle  one  a 
projecting  segmental  bow  of  three-light  windows, 
and  each  side  bay  a  flat  face  with  two-light 
windows.  The  third  storey  is  finished  with  a 
parapet  of  brick,  its  stone  coping  broken  by  in¬ 
verted  semi-circular  curves  in  front  of  the  three 
dormer  windows  in  the  roof. 

[42]  No.  48  Dean  Street 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  in  part  a  survival 
from  the  first  laying  out  of  Dean  Street  or  a  build¬ 
ing  of  c.  1734.  A  house  existed  on  this  site  by 
1 691 . 29  In  1730  the  assignment  of  a  Portland  lease 
expiring  in  1 769  was  acquired  by  Charles  Polling- 
tine  or  Paulentine  of  St.  Anne’s,  a  joiner,  who 
from  1734  himself  occupied  the  site  until  1746. 29 
The  lease  was  evidently  not  a  building  lease86  and 
there  is  no  positive  indication  of  complete  rebuild¬ 
ing  in  the  ratebooks.  The  rate  assessment  was, 
however,  substantially  increased  in  1 734,  and  when 
the  site  was  mortgaged  in  that  year  the  house  on  it 
was  described  as  a  ‘New  Brick  Messuage  .  .  . 
Built  or  now  Erecting  and  Building’.  The  house 
looks  older  than  1734  but  this  may  be  because, 
being  held  for  a  comparatively  short  term  and 
without  the  control  of  a  Portland  building  lease,  it 
was  cheaply  constructed,  by  an  unsophisticated 
builder:  Pollingtine  signed  the  mortgage  with  his 
mark  only.87 

Whatever  its  date,  this  narrow-fronted  house 
has  been  greatly  altered.  A  modern  shop  front 
fills  the  ground  storey  and  the  brickwork  of  the 
two-storeyed  upper  face  has  been  covered  with 
cement.  There  are  plain  bandcourses  at  the  first- 
floor  sill  level  and  at  second-floor  level.  The 
straight-headed  windows,  two  in  each  storey, 
have  flush  frames  containing  modern  casements, 
and  there  is  a  dormer  light  in  the  tiled  mansard 
roof. 

No.  57  Dean  Street 

See  St.  Anne’s  House,  page  276. 


No.  61  Dean  Street  and  [43] 

No.  50  Old  Compton  Street 

This  corner  building  was  erected  in  1862, 
with  its  entrance  in  Old  Compton  Street,41  to  the 
design  of  the  architect,  A.  H.  Morant,  who  died 
in  the  following  year,  aged  thirty-one.88  It  was 
occupied  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  by 
firms  of  grocers.55 

The  exterior  of  this  four-storeyed  building  is  in 
the  Italianate  style  of  the  mid  nineteenth  century 
(Plate  113c).  The  ground  storey  now  contains 
modern  shop  windows  set  in  a  wide  and  plain 
surround  of  figured  white  marble.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  faced  with  painted  stucco 
and  features  a  giant  order  of  Corinthian  plain- 
shafted  pilasters  rising  through  two  storeys, 
flanking  the  two-windows-wide  front  to  Old 
Compton  Street,  and  dividing  the  Dean  Street 
front  into  three  bays,  each  one  window  wide,  the 
windows  in  the  southern  and  middle  bays  being 
blind.  Each  first-floor  window  is  dressed  with 
pilaster-strips  surmounted  by  scrolled  consoles, 
flanking  a  panelled  frieze  and  supporting  a  tri¬ 
angular  pediment.  The  second-floor  windows 
have  stepped  architraves  only.  The  giant  Corin¬ 
thian  order  carries  an  entablature  having  a  plain 
frieze,  but  the  attic  storey,  which  is  divided  into 
bays  by  panelled  pilasters,  has  an  elaborate 
bracketed  entablature  of  the  kind  favoured  by 
Vignola. 

No.  62  Dean  Street  [44] 

As  at  No.  48  Dean  Street  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  partly  a  survival  from  the  first 
laying  out  of  the  street  or  a  building  of  c.  1734 
(Plate  1 1 3c).  There  was  a  house  here  by  1691 29 
although  it  occupied  only  the  front  nineteen  feet 
of  depth  of  the  present  site.89  In  February  x  733/4 
the  assignment  of  a  Portland  lease  (not  a  building 
lease)  of  this  lesser  area,  with  the  house  on  it, 
expiring  in  1769,  was  obtained  by  a  carpenter, 
named  Charles  Carpenter,  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster.90  In  March  1734/5  he  obtained 
a  sub-lease,  retrospective  from  Lady  Day  1734, 
of  an  additional  piece  of  ground  to  the  rear;  at 
that  time  No.  62  was  described  as  ‘new  built’91  or 
‘lately  built’92  by  Carpenter,  and  the  ‘new  built 
Messuage’  as  standing  on  part  of  the  recently 
acquired  addition  to  the  site.91  The  ratebooks  do 
not  indicate  whether  the  rebuilding  was  complete, 
as  these  descriptions  suggest,  or  only  partial,  as  is 
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suggested  by  the  greater  apparent  age  of  the  house, 
in  style  and  structure,  compared  with  others  of 
c.  1734.  This  may,  however,  be  due,  as  at  No. 
48,  to  the  comparatively  cheap  unmodish  work  of 
a  builder  working  without  the  control  of  Portland 
building  specifications  or  the  incentive  of  a  long 
lease. 

The  newly  built  or  enlarged  and  renovated 
house  was  first  occupied  in  1735  by  Richard 
Griffith,  apothecary  (who  removed  from  the 
adjacent  No.  63). 93  The  name  continues  until 
1762,  he  (or  possibly  his  son)  being  described  in 
1759  as  a  surgeon.94 

Rises  in  the  rating  of  the  house  in  1765  and 
1770  suggest  alterations  or  enlargement.  In  the 
latter  year  the  house  was  taken  by  the  painter  and 
engraver,  David  Martin,  until  1 790. 95  Two  other 
artists  who  were  not  ratepayers  but  exhibited 
pictures  from  this  address  were  John  Rathbone 
(1798)  and  William  P.  Sherlock  (1801—3, 
1 805). 96 

In  1910  the  house  was  taken  by  the  present 
occupants,  Francis  Downman,  wine  merchants,55 
and  the  shop  front,  designed  by  Victor  Jackson, 
was  inserted  in  191 1.97 

The  building  presents  a  wide  frontage  to  the 
street  but  its  width  at  the  back  is  decreased  by  the 
presence  of  an  area  shared  with  No.  61.  As  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  tie  rods  visible  in 
front,  the  carcase  is  old,  but  nothing  of  antiquarian 
interest  survives  inside  the  building.  The  well- 
executed  shop  front  in  oak  has  two  small-paned 
bow  windows  flanking  the  shop  doorway.  The 
upper  part  of  the  front  is  of  stock  bricks,  now 
blackened,  with  stucco-faced  bandcourses  between 
the  three  storeys  and  a  plain  stone-coped  parapet. 
There  are  four  windows  in  each  storey,  the  open¬ 
ings  having  stone  sills,  thinly  plastered  reveals, 
and  flat  gauged  brick  arches.  The  sashes  in  the 
two  upper  storeys  retain  glazing-bars  of  the  original 
heavy  section. 

Nos.  67  —  84  (consec.)  Dean  Street 

See  Chapter  ix,  pages  210—38,  248—53. 

No.  85  Dean  Street:  the 
Rose  and  Crown  Public  House 

A  public  house  called  the  Rose  and  Crown  was 
established  on  this  site  in  1735, 98  when  a  new 


house  was  erected,  together  with  Nos.  1-8 
(consec.)  St.  Anne’s  Court  (see  page  142),  under 
a  Portland  building  lease  made  to  Thomas  Rich¬ 
mond,  carpenter.99  A  house  previously  on  the  site 
was  occupied  in  1717  by  a  distiller.100  The 
present  house  (Plate  1 1 3d)  is  a  rebuilding, 
probably  complete,  of  1799-1800,  when  on  the 
expiry  of  Richmond’s  lease  the  Portland  family 
sold  the  freehold  to  Robert  Attrill,  victualler 
(formerly  of  St.  Marylebone).  Attrill’s  trustee  in 
the  conveyance  was  David  Todd,  a  bricklayer 
of  David  Street,  York  Place,  St.  Marylebone.101 
In  c.  1804  the  house  was  called  The  Grapes.102 

Above  the  ground  storey,  which  has  an  opulent 
Victorian  dress  of  polished  granite  and  buff 
terra-cotta,  this  building  preserves  its  original 
character,  the  plain  but  bold  rounded  corner  being 
typical  of  its  date.  The  stock  brickwork  is  re¬ 
lieved  with  painted  stucco.  This  is  used  for  the 
architraves  of  the  three  first-floor  windows  to 
Dean  Street,  the  middle  one  accented  with  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  for  the  plain  second-floor  bandcourse, 
and  for  the  deep  entablature  crowning  the  front. 

Nos.  86  —  87  Dean  Street 

See  St.  Anne’s  Court,  eastern  range  (page  142). 

No.  88  Dean  Street 

This  house  with  its  attractive  shop  front  dates 
from  1791.  The  first  occupant  was  a  Thomas 
Norman  whose  trade  is  not  known:  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  ‘Widow  Norman’  in  1 792,  until  1794.* 
The  next  occupant  did  not  pay  his  rates  and  soon 
went;  the  rate-collector  noted:  ‘goods  sold’.29 
The  first  occupant  of  the  premises  whose  calling 
is  known  is  William  Hawkins,  broker,  in  1801 .103 

This  is  a  wide  single-fronted  house  containing 
a  cellar-basement,  three  storeys,  and  a  mansard 
garret.  A  shop  occupies  most  of  the  ground  floor, 
with  the  house  entrance-passage  on  its  south  side. 
The  upper  floors  are  arranged  with  two  front 
rooms,  the  south  with  two  windows  and  the  north 
with  one,  and  two  small  back  rooms  to  the  north 
of  the  dog-legged  staircase. 

The  one  noteworthy  feature  of  the  building  is 
the  shop  front,  a  design  of  great  charm  and  interest, 
constructed  in  wood  with  compo  ornamentation 
(Plate  132a,  b,  fig.  32).  It  is  divided  by  slender 


*  The  only  Thomas  Norman  found  in  directories  in  1791  is  an  umbrella-maker  in  Houndsditch  who  is  still  given  at  that 
address  in  1793  and  1799. 
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Fig.  32.  No.  88  Dean  Street,  elevation  of  shop  front 


pilaster-strips  into  four  bays,  the  first  and  third, 
which  are  narrow,  containing  respectively  the 
door  to  the  house  and  the  shop.  The  second  and 
third  bays  are  wide,  and  each  contains  a  display 
window  which  projects  above  the  stallboard  and 
has  canted  ends.  The  entablature-like  fascia 
breaks  forward,  with  a  segmental  curve  at  either 
end,  above  the  display  windows  and  shop  doorway. 
Much  of  the  decorative  detail  is  in  the  pretty 
‘Classical’  mode  of  the  late  eighteenth  century, 


but  Rococo  panel-frames  are  used  with  happy 
effect  on  the  fascia.  Each  pilaster-strip  has  a  plain 
base;  a  shaft  modelled  with  vertical  mouldings, 
comprising  a  rope-like  bead  centred  between 
paired  plain  beads  of  triangular  section,  with  plain 
fillets  on  the  outside;  and  a  capping  block  decorated 
with  a  compo  ornament  combining  crossed 
trumpets  and  a  lyre.  Both  display  windows  are 
divided  by  moulded  glazing-bars  into  two  series 
of  five  large  panes,  each  a  tall  oblong,  the  end  panes 
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being  canted  on  plan.  The  two-leaved  glazed 
door  to  the  shop  appears  to  be  late  Victorian,  but 
the  house  door  is  original,  with  five  flush  panels — 
two  small  horizontal  oblongs  at  the  top,  a  large 
square  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  vertical 
oblongs  below — all  being  decorated  with  a  border 
of  cross-banded  fluting.  Above  the  door  is  a  fan¬ 
light  with  glazing  set  in  a  metal  frame  formed  of 
a  large  oval  intersected  by  diagonal  bars  converg¬ 
ing  on  a  small  central  oval.  The  entablature,  or 
fascia,  has  an  architrave  composed  of  a  narrow 
band  of  fluting  below  a  guilloche  band.  On  the 
wide  frieze  are  panels  enclosed  by  Rococo  frames. 
That  over  the  shop  door  is  an  open  oval  formed 
by  C-scrolls  flanked  by  palm  branches;  over  each 
display  window  is  a  long  panel  enclosed  by 
elongated  C-scrolls  and  rocaille  ornaments;  and 
above  the  house  door  more  C-scrolls  form  a  panel 
shaped  roughly  like  a  knuckle-bone.  The  cornice 
is  of  unorthodox  profile,  consisting  of  a  rope- 
ornamented  ovolo  beneath  a  corona  that  has  a 
reeded  soffit  and  a  plain  ovolo  profile. 

The  upper  part  of  the  front  is  very  simple,  a 
stock  brick  face  containing  two  storeys  of  three 
windows,  widely  and  evenly  spaced.  The  first- 
floor  windows  are  slightly  wider  than  those  of  the 
second  floor,  but  all  have  Victorian  sashes  recessed 
in  plain  openings,  with  thin  stone  sills,  plastered 
reveals,  and  flat  gauged  brick  arches.  In  the 
mansard  roof  are  two  dormers. 


No.  90  Dean  Street 

This  house  was  built  between  1756  and  1767 
(Plate  1 1 3a).  In  the  latter  year  it  was  assessed  for 
rates  to  James  Young,  esquire,  who  remained  here 
until  1 78 1. 29  The  site  was  part  of  a  larger  piece 
of  property,  including  the  sites  of  Nos.  91  and  92 
Dean  Street  and  No.  17  Carlisle  Street,  of  which 
a  leasehold  interest  had  been  acquired  in  1756  by 
George  Smith  Bradshaw,  the  prominent  up¬ 
holsterer  and  tapestry-maker.104  In  that  year 
Bradshaw  had  pulled  down  two  smaller  houses  on 
the  site,  fronting  south  to  King’s  Square  Court 
(now  Carlisle  Street).29  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
ratebooks  whether  No.  90  was  then  built,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  former  No.  91  Dean  Street,  and 
occupied  by  Bradshaw,  together  with  that  house, 
until  1767,  or  was  not  built  until  about  the  latter 
year,  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
adjacent  No.  17  Carlisle  Street. 


In  1788  the  house  was  taken  by  the  composer, 
Domenico  Corri,  on  his  removal  from  Edinburgh. 
In  the  i79o’s  he  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Czech 
pianist  and  composer,  J.  L.  Dussek,  had  a 
music  publisher’s  business  and  musical-instrument 
shop  here,  and  in  the  years  1795—7  occupied  the 
former  No.  9 1  also.  On  the  failure  of  the  business 
Corri  removed  to  the  Haymarket  in  1800. 105 

He  was  succeeded  in  occupation  of  the  house  by 
the  oboist,  John  Parke,  until  his  death  in  1829. 
Parke’s  son  Henry,  the  artist  and  architect,106 
was  living  here  c.  1815—33,  and  was  also  the 
address  of  the  architect,  Philip  Flood  Page,  in 
1 81 6. 107  In  1854—5  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Queen  Adelaide’s  Lying-in  Hospital.41 

No.  90  is  a  lofty  house  containing  a  basement 
and  four  storeys,  the  ground  floor  being  raised  some 
three  feet  above  the  pavement  level.  The  entrance 
front  in  Dean  Street  is  three  windows  wide  and 
the  return  front  to  Carlisle  Street  is  four  windows 
wide.  A  stucco  facing  has  been  added  to  the 
ground  storey,  extending  to  the  continued  sill-band 
of  the  first-floor  windows.  This  stucco  face  is 
divided  into  courses  by  V-joints,  and  the  angle 
of  the  two  fronts  is  emphasized  by  vermiculated 
long-and-short  quoins.  The  doorway,  to  the 
north  of  the  two  ground-floor  windows,  has  a 
wooden  doorcase  in  a  style  suggestive  of  a  period  c. 
1740,  rather  earlier  than  the  building  date  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  standard  design  with  a  round- 
arched  opening  flanked  by  engaged  plain-shafted 
columns  of  Roman  Doric  character,  rising  from 
plain  pedestals  to  support  triglyphed  entablature- 
blocks  and  a  triangular  open  pediment.  A  short 
flight  of  stone  steps  rises  into  the  deeply  recessed 
doorway. 

Above  the  doorcase  is  a  small  oblong  opening 
containing  an  oval  ‘cobweb’  window  lighting  the 
hall.  The  upper  part  of  the  exterior  is  faced  with 
brown  stock  bricks,  the  Carlisle  Street  front, 
where  the  eastern  pair  of  windows  in  each  storey 
is  blind,  being  severely  plain  and  partially  rebuilt. 
On  the  Dean  Street  front  this  severity  is  relieved 
by  the  cement  dressings,  evidently  added,  to  the 
first-floor  windows,  each  opening  being  framed 
with  a  stepped  architrave,  surmounted  by  a  plain 
frieze  and  cornice,  with  a  triangular  pediment  to 
emphasize  the  middle  window.  The  second- 
floor  window  openings  are  plain,  with  stone  sills 
and  flat  arches  of  gauged  brickwork.  There  is  a 
cement  cornice,  possibly  original,  below  the  attic 
face,  which  has  been  partly  rebuilt,  the  window 
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openings  now  having  crude  slightly  cambered 
arches. 

The  ground  floor  is  planned  with  a  wide 
entrance  hall  and  a  spacious  staircase  compart¬ 
ment  on  the  north  side  of  the  front  and  back 
rooms.  Despite  considerable  alteration,  some 
original  features  of  interest  have  survived.  The 
hall  has  a  round-headed  archway  in  its  west  side, 
leading  to  the  staircase,  and  a  wide  elliptically- 
headed  arch  in  the  south  wall  originally  opened  to 
the  front  room.  Both  archways  are  dressed  with 
plain-shafted  Doric  pilasters  and  moulded  archi- 
volts  with  plain  keyblocks,  all  of  wood.  The  dog¬ 
legged  staircase  is  of  generous  width,  but  the 
railing  is  mean-looking,  consisting  of  slender 
Doric  column-newels  and  thin  bulbous-profiled 
balusters,  rising  from  moulded  closed  strings  to 
support  a  moulded  handrail.  The  staircase  is  lit 
from  windows  in  the  north  wall,  which  retain 
heavy-barred  sashes,  some  obviously  original, 
set  in  openings  furnished  with  ovolo-moulded 
panelled  shutters,  and  framed  with  bold  ovolo- 
moulded  architraves.  The  first-floor  front  room 
has  been  altered  and  divided,  but  retains  a  good 
plaster  cornice  with  an  egg-and-dart  moulding 
below  the  corona  which  is  supported  by  bracket 
modillions  and  has  rosettes  on  its  soffit.  The 
original  doors  that  survive  have  six  plain  panels 
set  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  the  doorways 
having  panelled  linings  and  wide  stepped  archi¬ 
traves. 

No.  91  Dean  Street:  the 
West  End  Hospital  for 
Neurology  and  Neurosurgery 

The  present  hospital  building  was  erected  to 
the  design  of  A.  Saxon  Snell  in  1912-13108  for 
use  as  a  branch  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital, 
Paddington,  which  had  occupied  the  previous 
building  on  the  site  since  1862  (see  below).  In 
1953-4  its  use  by  the  Lock  Hospital  came  to  an 
end  and  the  building  was  taken  over  by  the  West 
End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  (now  the 
West  End  Hospital  for  Neurology  and  Neuro¬ 
surgery).55 

It  has  a  front  four  storeys  high  and  five  windows 
wide,  designed  in  a  neo-Georgian  style.  The 
ground-storey  and  basement  windows  are  set  in  an 
arcade  of  channel-jointed  stonework  with  two 
widely  spaced  arches  on  either  side  of  the  pedi- 
mented  Doric  porch,  which  is  similar  to  the 


smaller,  eighteenth-century  doorcase  at  No.  90 
Dean  Street.  Wide,  straight,  channel-jointed 
quoins  flank  the  red-brick  upper  face,  where  the 
windows  are  dressed  with  stone  architraves,  those 
of  the  first  floor  being  finished  with  cornices 
resting  on  consoles.  The  middle  window  of  each 
storey  is  a  wide  one  of  three  lights,  the  central 
light  of  the  first-floor  window  being  dressed  with 
Ionic  columns  and  a  segmental  pediment.  A 
plain  bandcourse  underlines  the  fourth-storey 
windows,  and  the  front  is  finished  with  a  bold 
modillioned  cornice. 

The  Former  No.  91  Dean 
Street 

Demolished 

The  building  demolished  in  1912  was  a  large 
house  dating  from  1757. 29  It  had  been  built 
under  a  leasehold  interest  in  a  larger  site  (includ¬ 
ing  Nos.  90  and  92  Dean  Street  and  No.  17 
Carlisle  Street),  held  by  George  Smith  Brad¬ 
shaw,  109  the  prominent  upholsterer  and  tapestry- 
maker,  previously  of  No.  59  Greek  Street  and  No. 
80  Dean  Street  (see  Appendix,  page  520).  Brad¬ 
shaw  had  his  house  and  warehouse  here  until 
1 795- 110 

By  1799,  and  again  c.  1804-12,  when  the 
house  was  principally  occupied  by  another  cabinet 
maker,  Thomas  Dawes,41  General  the  Comte  de 
Behague  was  also  resident  here111  and  remained 
until  his  death  in  1813. 112  The  general  was  a 
former  governor  of  Martinique  who  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  the  colony  against 
the  French  National  Assembly  had  come  to 
London  and  thence  essayed  counter-revolutionary 
landings  in  Brittany  in  1797  and  1799. 113 

From  1 823  to  1 833  the  ratepayer  was  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  William  Behnes,  who  had  acquired  the 
premises  as  a  studio.  ‘This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  for 
the  building  was  totally  unsuited  to  his  purpose 
and  it  was  the  expense  incurred  in  trying  to  adapt 
it,  and  in  building  on  a  modelling  room  high 
enough  to  admit  statues  of  heroic  proportions, 
that  crippled  him  financially.’114  For  the  first 
three  or  four  years  Behnes  also  occupied  No.  92. 
He  was  succeeded  as  ratepayer  at  No.  91  by 
Alexander  Rippingille,  artist,  in  1834-6,  and 
Scipio  Clint,  sculptor,  in  1837.  In  1838—9  the 
ratepayers  were  James  Loft  and  Angus  Fletcher, 
sculptors,  in  1840-1  Loft  alone,  in  1842-4 
Loft  and  William  Scoular,  sculptor,  and  in  1845- 
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1 854  Scoular  alone.  All  exhibited  works  from  this 
address.  A  number  of  other  artists  also  exhibited 
from  here,  including  the  sculptors,  Timothy- 
Butler  (1828,  1833),  E.  Ryley  (1833)  and  S.  F. 
Woodington  (1842—3,  1846—7). 

From  1858  to  1861  the  house  was  occupied  by 
the  St.  Paul’s  Mission  College55  or  clergy  mis¬ 
sion  house.115  In  1 862  it  was  bought  by  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Kinnaird  (later  tenth  Baron  Kinnaird) 
and  others116  as  a  branch  of  the  London  Lock 
Hospital,  Paddington.41  In  1896  treatment  was 
given  to  349  in-  and  21,932  out-patients.117 
The  building  was  replaced  by  the  present  hospital 
in  1912  (see  above). 

The  wide-fronted  house  demolished  in  1912 
was  externally  similar  in  style  to  No.  90  Dean 
Street.  It  had,  however,  a  slightly  projecting 
central  feature,  finished  at  the  main  cornice  level 
with  a  stone  pediment.  The  entrance  door  and 
flanking  windows  were  set  in  round-arched  open¬ 
ings  with  vermiculated  keystones.  The  only  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  an  otherwise  plain  interior  was  a 
stone  screen  in  the  hall,  Gothic  in  style  and 
probably  early  Victorian,108  which  was  no  doubt 
installed  by  one  of  the  sculptor-occupants. 

No.  92  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

The  first  house  on  the  site  was  built  between 
1703  and  1706,  fronting  Crown  (now  Diadem) 
Court.  In  1757  it  was  rebuilt,  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely,29  under  a  leasehold  interest  held  by 
George  Smith  Bradshaw,  the  upholsterer  and 
tapestry-maker  of  No.  91  Dean  Street.118 
Bradshaw  seems  to  have  used  the  building  in 
connexion  with  his  business119  and  until  1795  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  separately  assessed  in  the 
ratebooks.  In  that  year  it  was  again  separately 
assessed,  in  Dean  Street,  to  a  George  Smith,  who 
was  Bradshaw’s  son  and  also  an  upholsterer.120 
Smith,  who  left  No.  92  in  1 797 29  may  be  identi¬ 
fiable  with  the  noted  cabinet-maker  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (see  page  520).  It  was  perhaps  in  1795 
that  the  attractive  shop  front  was  inserted. 

From  1833  to  1837  the  occupant  was  P.  A. 
Sarti,  an  Italian  plaster-figure-maker,  who  was 
succeeded  in  his  business  here  by  James  Loft  and 
A.  Fletcher,  later  Loft  and  William  Scoular,  and 
then  Scoular  alone,  until  1854:  in  1851  Scoular 
was  living  in  the  house.  Sarti’s  successors  also 
occupied  No.  91. 121 
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A  photograph  taken  in  1920  (Plate  113b) 
shows  that  the  Dean  Street  front  was  four 
storeys  high  and  three  windows  wide.  Filling  the 
ground  storey  was  a  fine  late  Georgian  shop  front 
of  painted  deal,  a  composition  of  three  bays, 
divided  by  plain-shafted  pilasters  with  fluted 
Ionic  capitals,  supporting  an  entablature  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  narrow  architrave,  a  deep  plain  frieze, 
and  a  modillioned  cornice.  In  front  of  the  two 
middle  pilasters  were  free-standing  columns, 
supporting  a  projecting  section  of  the  entablature 
and  forming  a  porch  to  the  shop  doorway.  The 
rest  of  the  front  had  been  faced  with  stucco, 
pointed  to  resemble  ashlar,  with  wide  stepped 
architraves  to  the  windows,  which  retained  heavy- 
barred  sashes  of  an  early  pattern.  Between  each 
tier  of  windows  was  an  oblong  panel  framed  by  a 
raised  moulding,  and  the  front  was  finished  with  a 
cornice  and  blocking-course.  The  interior  had 
been  stripped  of  its  original  panelling  and  stair¬ 
case.108 

Bourchier  Street 

The  course  of  this  street  is  marked  on  the  plan  of 
1 5 85  (Plate  1  a)  by  a  hedge,  the  western  part  of 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  land 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Abbot  and  Con¬ 
vent  of  Abingdon  Abbey  (later  the  Pulteney 
estate,  described  in  Chapter  xii)  on  the  north  and 
St.  Giles’s  (later  Soho)  Fields  on  the  south.  A 
plan  of  1664  shows  it  as  ‘Hedg[e]  Lane’,122  but  it 
first  appears  by  name  in  the  ratebooks  as  Milk 
Alley  in  1692,  when  seventeen  ratepayers’  names 
are  recorded,  including  one  ‘for  ye  chappell’  (see 
below).  It  appears  in  the  ratebooks  as  Milk 
Alley  until  1838,  when  it  became  Little  Dean 
Street.  In  1937  it  was  renamed  Bourchier 
Street  in  commemoration  of  the  Reverend  Basil 
Bourchier,  rector  of  St.  Anne’s  from  1930  to 
1933,  who  died  in  1934. 

There  was  a  general  rebuilding  in  Milk  Alley 
in  c.  1734,  but  there  are  now  no  buildings  of 
interest  in  the  street. 

Le  Tabernacle  and 
Le  Quarre  French  churches 

Demolished 

From  1692  to  1695  the  ratebooks  show  a 
French  church  in  Milk  Alley.  This  was  Le 
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Tabernacle,  which  in  1696  was  acquired  for  use 
by  the  congregation  of  the  church  called  LTglise 
de  Leicester  Fields,  in  Orange  Street,  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields.  The  church  in  Milk  Alley 
appears  to  have  been  discontinued  in  about 
1720. 123 

In  about  1769  the  French  church  of  Le 
Quarre  (originally  in  Monmouth  House,  Soho 
Square)  removed  from  Berwick  Street,  St. 
James’s,124  to  a  site  on  the  south  side  of  Milk 
Alley  now  occupied  by  the  back  of  No.  64  Dean 
Street.  A  church  was  hired  at  ,£13  2 s.  6d.  per 
annum,  and  in  1769—71  building  operations  were 
carried  out,  costing  a  little  over  £ 600 .  Most  of  the 
payment  was  to  a  Mr.  Johnson,  presumably  a 
builder.125  The  church  first  appears  in  the  rate¬ 
books  in  1770.  It  was  closed  about  1850  and 
merged  with  the  church  of  La  Savoie.126 


St.  Anne’s  Court:  eastern  range 

The  western  range  of  this  court  was  built  on  the 
Pulteney  estate  and  is  described  on  page  295.  The 
eastern  part  was  originally  built  in  c.  1 690  opening 
off  Dean  Street,  under  forty-year  building  leases 
bearing  date  in  October  of  that  year,  granted  by 
Edward  Andrews  of  St.  James’s,  esquire,  and 
Nicholas  Burnell,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of 
London,  sometimes  together  and  sometimes 
individually.  They  had  at  an  unknown  period 
possessed  sites  in  the  western  range.  Here  in  the 
eastern  part  their  lien  on  the  property  seems  to 
have  derived  from  Nicholas  Barbon.  The  leases 
granted  by  them  allowed  peppercorn  terms  of  one 
and  a  quarter  years.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
lessees  were  Martin  Heatley  of  St.  Anne’s,  brick¬ 
layer,  Henry  Lidgbird  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  bricklayer,  Thomas  Stroud  of  the  same, 
mason,  and  Joseph  Warden,  carpenter:  an  early 
assignee  of  a  site  was  Peter  Cottgreave  of  St. 
Anne’s,  joiner.127  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
part  of  the  court  communicated  from  the 
beginning  with  the  western  part  on  the  Pulteney 
estate  (see  page  289m). 

In  1735—7  this  eastern  part  (except,  perhaps, 
for  the  former  No.  26)  was  rebuilt,  and  some 
of  the  houses  then  erected  still  survive  in 
carcase. 


Nos.  1—8  (consec.)  St.  Anne’s  (49J 

Court 

No.  8  demolished 

These  houses,  and  the  public  house  at  No.  85 
Dean  Street,  rebuilt  in  1 799—1  800  (see  page  1  37), 
which  comprise  all  the  south  side  of  the  eastern 
range  of  the  court,  were  built  in  1 735 — 629  (Plate 
117b,  c).  A  sixty-five-year  Portland  building 
lease  of  the  whole  range  from  Michaelmas  1734 
had  been  granted  in  that  year  to  Thomas  Rich¬ 
mond  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter.128  In  1735 
Richmond  had  granted  subsidiary  building  leases 
of  some  individual  plots  to  three  other  builders, 

John  Devall  of  St.  Marylebone,  mason,129  Wil¬ 
liam  Frith,  carpenter,130  and  John  Sanger  of  St. 
James’s,  carpenter:131  an  early  mortgagee  of 
Devall’s  was  John  Welbeloved  of  St.  Anne’s, 
joiner.132 

Nos.  27  and  28  St.  Anne’s  [50] 

Court  and  Nos.  86  and  87 
Dean  Street 

These  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  court 
were  built  in  1735— 6, 29  under  a  sixty-five-year 
Portland  building  lease  from  Michaelmas  1734 
granted  in  1733  to  William  Bignell  of  St.  Anne’s, 
glazier.133  All  but  one  of  the  other  houses  on 
this  side  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  court  (the 
former  Nos.  21—25  consec.)  were  rebuilt  by 
Bignell  at  about  the  same  time. 

Architectural  Description ,  St.  Anne's  Court 

St.  Anne’s  Court  is  a  pedestrian  way  of  irregu¬ 
lar  plan  extending  from  Wardour  Street  to  Dean 
Street.  The  buildings  fronting  to  the  narrow 
western  range  have  been  rebuilt  at  various  times, 
but  several  original  houses  survive  in  the  eastern 
range,  mostly  on  the  south  side  (Plate  117b,  c). 

A  plan  of  this  south  side  is  included  in  the 
Portland  estate  plan,  made  in  1792—3.  This 
shows  the  public  house  at  the  Dean  Street  end,  and 
eight  small  houses  having  an  average  frontage  of 
seventeen  feet  and  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet, 
the  interior  being  simply  divided  by  panelled 
partitions  to  form  a  front  room,  a  back  room,  and 
a  dog-legged  staircase.  There  were  no  closet 
wings,  but  each  house  had  a  small  yard  containing 
a  privy  and  sometimes  a  shed. 

All  the  houses  contain  three  storeys  and  a  roof 
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garret,  and  the  fronts,  where  original,  are  of  the 
simplest  design  and  built  of  russet  stock  bricks. 
The  two  windows  of  each  upper  storey  have  ex¬ 
posed  frames  set  flush  in  openings  with  flat  arches 
of  red  rubbers.  On  the  north  side,  Nos.  27  and 
28  are  original  houses,  similar  in  size  and  finish 
to  those  on  the  south  side,  although  the  front  of 
No.  28  is  three  windows  wide.  Moulded  archi¬ 
traves  of  stucco  have  been  added  to  the  windows 
of  both  houses,  and  No.  28  has  the  remains  of  an 
original  wooden  doorcase,  consisting  of  a  moulded 
architrave  and  a  single  carved  console-bracket. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  shop  fronts,  generally 
nondescript  and  modern  but  sometimes  incorporat¬ 
ing  earlier  features  such  as  the  mutule  cornice  at 
No.  7. 

No.  86  Dean  Street  is  a  three-storeyed  house 
with  frontages  to  St.  Anne’s  Court  and  Dean 
Street,  both  three  windows  wide.  Above  the 
modern  shop  front  is  a  restored  face  of  stock  brick¬ 
work  where  the  side  windows  of  each  front  are 
set  with  flush  frames  in  plain  openings  having 
flat  arches  of  gauged  red  bricks.  'The  middle  win¬ 
dows  of  the  St.  Anne’s  Court  front  are  blind,  but 
those  in  Dean  Street  have  concealed  frames  reces¬ 
sed  in  openings  dressed  with  cement  architraves, 
friezes  and  steep  pediments,  suggesting  that  these 
windows  were  also  blind  originally. 


Carlisle  Street 

This  street  takes  its  name  from  the  mansion  which 
was  built  in  the  mid  1680’s  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  Nos.  10—12  Carlisle  Street  and  which 
was  occupied  from  1725  to  1752  by  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle. 

The  street  was  probably  laid  out  in  1685  by 
Edward  Roydon,  turner,  and  Job  Bickerton  and 
William  Webb,  carpenters,  all  of  St.  Anne’s 
parish,  on  a  large  plot  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Dean  Street  leased  to  them  by  the  assignees  in 
bankruptcy  of  Benjamin  Hinton,  to  whom 
Cadogan  Thomas  had  mortgaged  the  property 
(see  page  32).  The  three  developers  held  the 
property  on  a  building  lease  of  forty-eight  years, 
subject  to  a  peppercorn  rent  for  the  first  year  and 
an  annual  rent  of  ^20  thereafter.  Between  May 
1685  and  June  1687  they  erected  in  the  new 
street,  or  in  the  area  immediately  adjoining,  one 
large  mansion  (probably  Carlisle  House),  two  inns 
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and  thirteen  smaller  houses,  all  of  which  were  des¬ 
cribed  in  June  1687  as  being  almost  complete. 
Some  of  the  working  capital  and  building  materials 
were  provided  by  Philip  Harman,  Joseph  Girle’s 
son-in-law  and  executor134  (see  page  32).  The 
houses  first  appear  in  the  ratebooks  in  1691  (the 
ratebooks  for  1686—90  being  missing),  when 
thirteen  ratepayers’  names  are  listed,  one  for  the 
large  house  (later  Carlisle  House)  at  the  west  end 
of  the  street  and  twelve  for  the  smaller  houses  on 
either  side. 

The  street  was  at  first  known  by  a  variety  of 
names.  Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  1681—2 
(Plate  2)  calls  it  Marybone  Street,  the  undated 
engraving  reproduced  on  Plate  68b  calls  it 
Merry  Andrew  Street,  whilst  on  Sutton  Nicholls’s 
engraving  (Plate  68a)  it  is  called  Denmark  Street. 
Blome’s  map  of  1686  (Plate  3)  describes  the  part 
east  of  Dean  Street  as  King’s  Square  Street  and 
that  to  the  west  as  King’s  Square  Court,  the  latter 
being  the  name  used  in  the  ratebooks  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  for 
both  parts  of  the  street.  The  name  Carlisle  Street 
was  first  used  in  the  ratebooks  in  1745  to  denote 
the  eastern  part  only,  but  the  rate  collectors  con¬ 
tinued  to  describe  the  western  part  as  King’s 
Square  Court  until  1837.  Horwood’s  map  of 
1792—9  marks  both  parts  as  Carlisle  Street. 

In  1720  Strype  described  the  eastern  part  as 
‘a  short  Street,  called  King’s-Square  Street,  of  small 
Account’,  and  the  western  part  as  ‘a  handsome 
broad  Court  fronting  Kings-Square;  ‘tis  a  Place 
well  built  and  inhabited,  and  hath  one  very  large 
House,  which  takes  up  all  the  West  End  or 
Front’.135  The  eastern  part,  between  Soho 
Square  and  Dean  Street,  contained  only  the  back 
and  side  premises  and  stables  of  the  two  corner 
houses  in  Soho  Square  (Nos.  37  and  38).  'There 
were  no  separate  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Carlisle 
Street  until  the  mid  1730’s,  when  two  houses 
were  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  on  part  of 
the  site  of  the  original  No.  38  Soho  Square.136 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  street  from 
its  earliest  days  was  the  mansion  (later  known  as 
Carlisle  House)  built  at  its  western  end  and  facing 
eastwards  down  the  street,  with  a  faqade  which 
provided  the  vista  from  Soho  Square  with  an 
impressive  terminal  feature  (Plate  99).  It  was 
probably  because  of  their  proximity  to  this  house 
and  to  other  neighbouring  mansions  in  Soho 
Square  that  the  comparatively  small  houses  in  the 
street  remained  well  inhabited  with  a  few  titled 
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residents  and  military  officers  until  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.29 

Thereafter  the  street  declined  in  fashion.  In 
1763-4  Carlisle  House  ceased  to  be  a  private 
residence  and  was  turned  into  a  fencing  school. 
Some  of  the  other  houses  were  occupied  by  artists 
and  musicians,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are 
listed  below.  In  the  nineteenth  century  this  artistic 
element  persisted,  notably  amongst  the  occupants 
of  Carlisle  House,  but  after  1850  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  craftsmen  and  tradespeople. 
Three  of  the  original  late  seventeenth-century 
houses  in  the  street  (Nos.  4—6)  still  stand,  much 
altered,  and  on  the  north  side  Nos.  16,  17  and  19 
survive  from  the  eighteenth  century. 

Notable  Inhabitants  and  Lodgers 

Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  instrumentalist;  he 
occupied  a  house  adjoining  the  north  side  of 
Carlisle  House  (both  demolished)  from  1764  to 

1 7 7 1 . 29  John  Linnell  Bond,  architect;  he  was 
‘At  Mr.  Mahon’s  Carlisle  Street’  (No.  8, 
demolished)  in  1782. 137  Richard  Bundy,  divine 
and  translator;  he  lived  in  the  corner  house  in 
Carlisle  Street  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  present 
No.  90  Dean  Street  from  1721  until  his  death  in 

1 739. 29  Agostino  Carlini,  sculptor  and  painter; 
he  occupied  an  earlier  house  on  the  site  of  the 
present  No.  14  from  1771  or  possibly  1769  until 
his  death  in  1790.  Giuseppe  Ceracchi,  sculptor; 
he  worked  for  and  resided  with  Carlini.138 
Hester  Chapone,  essayist;  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mulso  who  occupied  a  house  (now  demolished) 
in  King’s  Square  Court  on  the  site  of  the  present 
No.  90  Dean  Street  from  1721  to  1756. 29 
Samuel  Drummond,  portrait  and  historical 
painter;  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from 
No.  6  in  1799  and  1800.  James  Gabriel  Hugier, 
portrait  painter  and  engraver;  he  exhibited  from 
No.  8  (demolished)  in  1786.  Thomas  Malton, 
the  younger,  architectural  draughtsman;  at 
No.  8  (demolished)  from  1781  to  1796.  Henry 
Robert  Morland,  portrait  painter,  brother  of 
George  Morland;  at  No.  6  in  1792;  later  at 
No.  23  Dean  Street.  George  Michael  Moser, 
chaser  and  enameller,  first  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy  1768;  said  to  have  lived  in  Carlisle 
Street  before  his  appointment.139  Abraham 
Raimbach,  line  engraver  and  miniature  painter; 
at  No.  14  (demolished)  from  1803  to  1805. 
George  Keith  Ralph,  portrait  painter;  at  No.  2 


(now  incorporated  into  No.  37  Soho  Square)  in 
1 795- 

No  s .  4  —  6  (consec.)  Carlisle  Street 

The  fabric  of  these  three  houses  probably  sur¬ 
vives  from  the  late  seventeenth  century  when 
Carlisle  Street  was  first  laid  out.  In  January  1 765 
George  Smith  Bradshaw,  the  upholsterer  and 
tapestry-maker,  took  leases  of  the  three  houses 
and  also  of  the  adjoining  No.  7  (now  demolished) 
from  the  third  Duke  of  Portland  for  terms  of 
ninety-four  years  from  Michaelmas  1769.  He 
paid  a  total  of  £388  in  fines  and  covenanted  to 
rebuild  the  existing  old  houses  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  leases.140  After  the  sale  of  the  Port¬ 
land  estate  in  Soho  beginning  in  the  1 790’s  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  insist  on  these 
rebuilding  covenants  being  fulfilled,  so  that  three 
of  the  four  late  seventeenth-century  houses  have 
survived. 

No.  6  was  occupied,  from  1756  to  his  death  in 
1763,  by  John  Christopher  Smith,  Handel’s 
amanuensis,141  whose  residence  here  is  now 
commemorated  by  a  plaque  on  the  front  of  the 
house. 

Although  the  fronts  have  been  rebuilt,  these 
three  houses  preserve  their  late  seventeenth- 
century  carcases  and  some  original  internal  fea¬ 
tures.  Conventional  in  plan,  each  house  contains 
four  storeys  above  a  cellar  basement,  and  has  a 
plain  front  of  stock  bricks  above  a  stucco-faced 
ground  storey.  The  two  windows  in  each  upper 
storey  are  recessed  in  plain  openings  having  stone 
sills  and  flat  arches  of  gauged  brickwork.  No.  4 
alone  has  a  doorcase,  a  curious  Grecian  hotch¬ 
potch,  the  arch  containing  the  six-panelled  door 
and  radial  fanlight  being  flanked  by  fluted 
pilasters,  their  caps  decorated  with  flower-bosses, 
below  a  lugged  frieze,  adorned  with  oval  paterae, 
and  a  cornice  of  bold  profile. 

No.  5  retains  more  of  its  original  interior 
finishings  than  the  other  houses.  The  panelling 
in  the  narrow  hall  is  intact,  with  the  arch  opening 
to  the  dog-legged  staircase,  and  some  panelling 
survives  in  the  rooms.  All  the  panelling  is  plain, 
in  unmoulded  framing  finished  with  a  moulded 
chair-rail  and  a  plain  box-cornice.  The  hall 
archway  is  formed  of  panelled  pilasters  with 
boldly  moulded  caps,  and  an  arch  with  a  moulded 
archivolt  broken  by  a  tall  and  narrow  plain 
keyblock.  The  staircase  has  moulded  closed 
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strings  and  a  moulded  handrail,  extending  be¬ 
tween  square  newels  with  pendant  bosses,  and 
square-section  balusters  turned  in  the  form  of 
Doric  colonnettes  on  urn-shaped  bases. 

Carlisle  House,  Carlisle  Street 

Demolished 

This  house  stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Nos.  10—12  Carlisle  Street.  It  had 
probably  been  erected  between  1685  and  1687 
and  survived,  comparatively  little  altered,  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  bombing  in  1941  (Plates 
99-101,  131b). 

There  is,  however,  an  incorrect  tradition  that 
Carlisle  House  was  built  in  the  i66o’s  by  Charles 
Howard,  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  from  the  designs  of 
(Sir)  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  then  supposedly  a 
large  free-standing  house  with  open  country  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  sides  and  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  Colman  Hedge  Lane  (now  Wardour 
Street)  to  the  west.  Apart  from  a  leaden  cistern 
said  by  a  nineteenth-century  writer  to  have  been 
marked  ‘1669’, 142  there  is  no  documentary  or 
architectural  evidence  to  support  these  assump¬ 
tions  and  the  plan  of  Soho  Fields  which  was  made 
in  1 67  6  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  royal  licence 
to  build  there  (Plate  8b)  shows  that  no  house  then 
existed  on  the  site. 

It  seems  more  probable,  though  the  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  is  inconclusive  and  the  ratebooks 
for  most  of  the  i68o’s  are  missing,  that  the  house 
was  built  between  May  1685  and  June  1687  by 
three  speculative  builders,  Edward  Roydon, 
turner,  and  Job  Bickerton  and  William  Webb, 
carpenters.  They  held  a  building  lease  of  a  large 
plot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Dean  Street 
which  comprised  the  sites  of  all  the  houses  in  what 
was  later  to  become  Carlisle  Street.  Philip 
Harman,  Joseph  Girle’s  son-in-law  and  executor 
(see  page  31),  provided  some  of  the  working 
capital  and  building  materials.134 

The  house  itself  was  built  at  the  western  edge 
of  Soho  Fields  (see  fig.  2  on  page  28)  on  Crown 
land  sub-leased  to  Richard  Frith,  the  bricklayer 
and  speculative  builder  primarily  responsible  for 
the  initial  development  of  this  area.  The  garden 
behind  the  house,  also  Crown  land,  was  sub¬ 
leased  to  the  Pulteney  family,  who  then  held  the 
head  lease  of  a  long  strip  of  Crown  property 
along  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  Wardour 
Street143  (see  page  288). 


In  June  1687  the  house  was  described  as  being 
nearly  finished144  but  as  the  ratebooks  for  the 
years  1686  to  1690  are  missing  it  is  not  known 
when  it  was  first  occupied.  In  1691  the  ratepayer 
was  Sir  Henry  Belasyse  (a  cousin  of  Earl  Faucon- 
berg  at  No.  20  Soho  Square). 

Sir  Henry  Belasyse  was  possibly  the  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  house.  He  moved  away  in  1 692,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Rochester, 
who  probably  died  in  the  house  in  1696.  The 
ratebooks  for  1698  to  1702  and  1704-5  inclusive 
are  missing  but  ‘Esquire  Thinn’  was  living  here  in 
1703;  he  was  probably  Henry  Frederick  Thynne, 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  died  in 
1705.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Essex  lived 
here  from  at  least  1 706  to  her  death  in  1 7 1 7/1 8. 29 
She  bought  the  lease  of  the  house  from  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  Joseph  Girle145  (see  page  31),  and  in 
July  1715  obtained  from  the  Portland  family  a 
reversionary  lease  from  1734,  at  a  rent  of  £1  6  per 
annum146  and  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £96. 140 
The  succeeding  occupant  was  James  Vernon, 
esquire,  possibly  either  James  Vernon  senior  or 
junior,  both  prominent  office-holders  and  M.P.s, 
who  lived  in  the  house  from  1718  to  1724. 29 

The  connexion  between  the  house  and  the 
Carlisle  family  began  in  February  1717/18  when 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  the  estranged  wife  of  the 
third  Earl,  inherited  the  lease  of  the  property 
from  her  mother,  Lady  Essex.  Lady  Carlisle  is 
recorded  in  the  ratebooks  as  the  occupant  from 
1725  until  her  death  in  1752. 147  Carlisle  House 
on  the  east  side  of  Soho  Square  (see  page  73) 
was  occupied  from  1725  to  1753  by  her  son, 
Lord  Morpeth,  who  in  1738  became  the  fourth 
Earl.  After  Lady  Carlisle’s  death  in  1752,  the 
house  in  Carlisle  Street  was  retained  by  her 
daughter,  Lady  Mary  Howard,  for  one  year  and 
then  let  to  yearly  tenants,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
(possibly  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  then  Secretary 
of  State  and  later  first  Baron  Grantham)  in  1755 
and  the  second  Baron  Chedworth  in  1756. 29 

In  June  1756  the  lease  of  Carlisle  House  was 
sold  by  the  children  of  the  late  Countess  to  John 
(later  first  Baron)  Delaval  of  Ford,  Northum¬ 
berland,  for  £700. 146  The  latter  renewed  the 
lease  of  the  house  from  the  Portland  family  in 
June  1758 148  but  only  lived  there  for  a  further 
two  years.  He  seems  to  have  let  the  house  to  a 
Colonel  Fraser  in  1761—2  and  then  sold  it  in 
March  1764  to  Philip  de  la  Cour,  doctor  of 
physic.  The  latter  acted  only  as  the  nominee  of 
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the  actual  purchaser,  Domenico  Angelo  Male- 
volti  Tremamondo,  an  Italian  fencing-and  riding- 
master  better  known  in  England  as  Domenico 
Angelo.149 

Angelo  arrived  in  England  in  about  1753  and 
soon  established  himself  as  a  leading  master  of 
arms,  and  was  appointed  riding-and  fencing-master 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  III).  He 
moved  into  Carlisle  House  in  1763  or  1764, 
possibly  before  his  actual  purchase  of  the  lease. 
He  was  now  able  not  only  to  entertain  on  a  large 
scale  but  also  to  widen  his  professional  scope. 
He  began  to  take  pupils  as  boarders  (at  a  fee  of 
1 00  guineas  a  year)  and,  soon  after  moving  into  the 
house,  built  a  riding  school  on  what  had  been  the 
back  garden. 

During  the  next  decade  Carlisle  House  became 
the  most  fashionable  school  of  arms  and  manners 
in  London.  Angelo  made  a  large  income  and 
lived  handsomely.  He  was  frequently  visited  by 
a  wide  circle  of  distinguished  friends,  including 
David  Garrick,  Samuel  Foote,  Thomas  Sheridan, 
Horne  Tooke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  George 
Stubbs.150 

The  later  years  were  less  prosperous.  Although 
his  name  appears  as  the  ratepayer  for  Carlisle 
House  until  1 800,  Domenico  Angelo  seems  to 
have  left  the  house  in  the  early  1 780’s.  He  even¬ 
tually  died  at  Eton  in  1 802.  The  fencing  school 
was  continued  by  his  son  Henry  in  rooms  in  the 
King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  theatre  by  fire  in  1789,  removed 
to  premises  in  Bond  Street.150 

From  the  1780’s  to  1859  Carlisle  House,  too 
large  and  old-fashioned  a  building  to  attract  a 
private  resident,  was  probably  subdivided  between 
a  number  of  small  tenants  or  lodgers.  In  1801 
the  house  was  rated  to  the  Viscount  de  St.  Morys, 
but  after  that  date  it  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
by  tenants,  many  of  them  connected  with  the 
arts.  From  1802  until  1847  three  generations  of 
one  family  successively  occupied  rooms  there, 
George  Simpson,  picture  dealer  and  cleaner,  John 
Simpson,  probably  his  son,  a  portrait  painter 
and  for  many  years  the  principal  assistant  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  John’s  sons,  Charles 
and  Philip,  also  artists.  From  1848  to  1856 
William  Gibbs  Rogers,  a  prominent  wood-carver, 
lived  there  and  from  1858  to  1859  Edward 
Foreman,  a  picture  restorer.103  In  1821  and 
1 840  G.  Gordon,  a  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  Carlisle  House,  as  did 


another  painter,  E.  Boratyriski,  in  1839.  Other 
tenants  included  a  Freemasons’  lodge,  whose 
monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the  former  ball¬ 
room.151 

In  i860  the  house  became  a  ‘Home  for 
Clerical,  Medical  and  Law  Students’,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Whittaker,  and  was  later 
known  as  Whittaker’s  Private  Hotel.55  In  1873 
Carlisle  House  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Roberts  as  an  antique  furniture  warehouse  and 
in  1899  by  a  similar  firm,  Messrs.  Keeble,  who 
retained  the  premises  until  1936  and  redecorated 
many  of  the  rooms.  'The  house  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  bombing  on  1 1  May 
1941.  The  present  office  building  on  this  site  was 
erected  in  1959-60  to  the  designs  of  the  architect 
S.  Stern.152 

Architectural  Description 

Until  its  destruction  by  bombing  in  1941, 
Carlisle  House  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
survivals  of  old  Soho,  its  front  forming  a  charming 
closure  to  the  vista  from  Soho  Square,  along 
Carlisle  Street  (Plate  99).  It  was  an  asymmetrical 
composition,  partly  resolved  by  the  placing  of  the 
prominent  doorcase  just  off  the  centre,  and  by  the 
dominating  form  of  the  crowning  pediment. 

There  were  three  storeys,  the  second  unusually 
lofty  for  its  date,  each  having  four  windows  of 
average  width,  spaced  at  slightly  varying  intervals 
to  the  south  of  a  narrow  window,  blind  in  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  house  was  built  of 
brown  stock  bricks,  red  rubbers  being  used  for  the 
jambs  and  segmental  arches  of  the  windows,  stone 
for  the  plain  bandcourses  between  the  storeys, 
and  wood  for  the  doorcase  and  the  modillioned 
cornice  framing  the  brick  pediment,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  small  round-headed  casement.  The  front 
door,  with  ten  raised-and-fielded  panels,  was  set 
with  little  recession  in  the  wide  moulded  archi¬ 
trave  of  the  doorcase,  flanked  by  narrow  panelled 
jambs  below  the  trusses,  carved  with  acanthus 
leaves,  that  supported  an  open  pedimented  hood 
with  a  panelled  soffit.  The  windows  were  uni¬ 
formly  furnished  with  narrow  moulded  flush 
frames,  containing  original  or  later  sashes,  all 
having  segmental  heads.  The  cornice  of  the 
crowning  triangular  pediment  was  enriched  with 
an  egg-and-dart  moulding  below  the  corona,  and  a 
leaf  moulding  above.  The  front  area  railings, 
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with  urn-headed  standards,  were  probably  later 
than  the  front,  as  was  the  overthrow  lamp-holder, 
furnished  with  link-extinguishers  and  decorated 
with  a  wave-scroll  in  wrought  iron. 

The  front  door  opened  to  the  north-east  room, 
a  hall  lined  with  raised-and-fielded  panelling, 
finished  with  a  moulded  chair-rail  and  an  archi¬ 
trave,  plain  frieze  and  cornice.  Photographs 
suggest  that  the  prominent  chimneypiece,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  picture  and  flanked  by  Corinthian 
pilasters  supporting  a  broken  pediment,  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  addition.  The  south-east  room  was  simi¬ 
larly  panelled,  but  the  dado-rail  and  cornice  had 
carved  enrichments,  the  doorcases  being  similarly 
enriched  and  finished  with  friezes  and  cornices 
(Plate  ioib,  c).  From  the  hall  an  archway,  its 
moulded  archivolt  rising  from  panelled  pilasters, 
opened  to  the  principal  staircase,  south  of  which 
was  the  service  stair.  The  principal  stair  of  about 
1685  (Plate  100)  had  moulded  closed  strings, 
square  balusters  turned  as  Doric  columns  with 
twisted  shafts  above  urn  bases,  and  panelled  square 
newels,  supporting  a  wide  moulded  handrail  which 
was  ramped  up  before  each  turn.  Fine  plaster- 
work  of  about  1 740  had  been  introduced  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  oblong  compart¬ 
ment.  On  each  long  wall  were  narrow  panels 
containing  rocaille  pendants,  flanking  a  Palladian 
eared  frame  surmounted  by  a  serpentine  motif  of 
scrolls  and  shells.  A  similar  motif,  linked  by 
festoons  to  cartouches  and  long  pendants  of 
flowers  and  shells,  dressed  the  wall  around  the 
tall  round-arched  window  above  the  lower  land¬ 
ing.  An  enriched  modillioned  cornice  surrounded 
the  flat  ceiling  which  was  divided  by  raised  mould¬ 
ings  into  five  panels,  a  large  circle  between  pairs 
of  lengthened  spandrels,  the  former  filled  with 
Rococo  ornament  and  the  latter  with  diaper- 
work.  The  south-east  room  on  the  first  floor  was 
probably  redecorated  at  the  same  time  as  the 
staircase,  presumably  by  the  same  plasterer  (Plates 
1  o  1  a,  131b).  Here  a  highly  enriched  cornice,  with 
dentils  and  modillions,  surrounded  a  ceiling  com¬ 
position  with  panel  mouldings  framing  an  elon¬ 
gated  octagon  and  four  small  triangles.  Within  the 
octagon  a  highly  enriched  architrave  moulding 
framed  a  circular  panel,  containing  four  segmental 
shapes  filled  with  a  graduated  diaper,  between 
pendants  of  flowers  and  C-scrolls  radiating  from  a 
central  boss  of  shells.  The  field  between  the 
circle  and  the  octagon  was  charmingly  filled  with 
a  flowing  decoration  of  scrolls,  shells  and  foliage, 


and  each  triangular  panel  contained  a  profile 
head  framed  in  scrolls.  Another  charming  and 
free-flowing  ceiling,  more  pronouncedly  Rococo 
in  character,  decorated  the  south-west  room. 

No.  16  Carlisle  Street 

This  building  was  erected  in  177329  (Plate 
113a).  In  1758  Philip  Baker  of  St.  Anne’s, 
gentleman,  who  then  occupied  both  No.  15  and 
No.  1 6,  took  a  reversionary  lease  of  the  two  houses 
from  the  second  Duke  of  Portland,  on  payment  of 
a  fine  of  £130  and  subject  to  a  covenant  to 
rebuild  both  houses  before  1791. 140  By  1773  the 
leasehold  interest  in  No.  16  had  probably  become 
vested  in  William  Wright,  esquire,  who  was  then 
the  occupant,  and  it  was  probably  he  who  was 
responsible  for  the  rebuilding.29  No.  15  (now 
demolished)  was  also  rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

No.  16  is  a  four-storeyed  house  with  a  plain 
front  of  stock  bricks  above  a  stucco-faced  ground 
storey.  After  considerable  war  damage,  the  top 
storey  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  windows  fur¬ 
nished  with  new  sashes.  The  only  original  feature 
appears  to  be  the  six-panelled  front  door. 

No.  17  Carlisle  Street 

This  building  was  erected  in  1765, 29  probably 
by  George  Smith  Bradshaw,  the  upholsterer  and 
tapestry-maker  who  at  about  the  same  time  was 
rebuilding  the  adjacent  site  in  Dean  Street  (see 
page  139,  Plate  113a,  fig.  33).  In  November 
1756  he  had  taken  a  reversionary  lease  of  the 
existing  house  on  the  site  from  the  second  Duke 
of  Portland,  for  a  term  of  eighty-five  and  three 
quarter  years  from  October  1769.  The  lease 
was  granted  to  him  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £65 
and  was  subject  to  a  covenant  to  rebuild  the 
premises  before  1770. 140  According  to  the  rate¬ 
books  this  house  was  occupied  from  1777  to 
1783  by  Dr.  Walter  Farquharson,  possibly  a 
mistake  for  Dr.  Walter  Farquhar,  later  a  baronet 
and  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
IV).29' 

No.  17  is  larger  than  most  of  the  houses  in 
Carlisle  Street,  its  four-storeyed  front  having 
three  widely  spaced  windows  in  each  upper  storey. 
The  stock  brick  face,  recently  repaired,  coloured 
and  pointed,  is  devoid  of  ornament  except  for 
the  wooden  doorcase  (fig.  33),  on  the  right  of  the 
two  ground-floor  windows.  The  door,  with  six 
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Fig.  33.  No.  17  Carlisle  Street,  doorcase 


raised-and-fielded  panels,  is  recessed  in  an  arch, 
its  reveals  formed  with  beaded  flush  panels  corre¬ 
sponding  with  those  of  the  door.  The  narrow 
moulded  archivolt  rises  from  a  cornice-impost 
which  is  returned  inside  the  arch  to  form  a 
transom  below  the  radial  fanlight.  Flanking  the 
arch  are  plain  pilaster-strips  below  foliated  up¬ 
right  scroll-consoles  supporting  the  triangular 
open-bedmould  pediment.  The  window  openings, 
which  have  stone  sills  and  flat  arches  of  gauged 
brickwork,  contain  modern  casements  or  sashes. 

The  passage-hall  and  the  rooms  generally  have 


plastered  walls  finished  with  a  moulded  skirting 
and  a  moulded  dado-rail  of  wood,  and  the  plain 
ceilings  are  surrounded  with  delicately  enriched 
cornices  of  plaster.  The  ground-floor  front  room 
has  a  fine  chimneypiece  of  Adam  character  in 
wood  and  compo,  and  the  back  room  chimney- 
piece  has  a  shaped  frieze  decorated  in  compo  with 
Rococo  scrolls  flanking  a  scallop-shell.  On  each 
side  of  this  chimneypiece  is  a  cupboard  having  a 
glazed  door  of  Gothick  design,  with  four  tiers  of 
delicate  arcading  finely  executed  in  mahogany. 
The  dog-legged  staircase  has  cut  strings  with 
plain  console-shaped  step-ends,  and  a  railing 
formed  of  delicately  turned  balusters  extends 
between  Doric  column-newels  to  support  the 
mahogany  handrail. 

No.  19  Carlisle  Street 

This  house  was  erected  in  1735 — 7  by  John 
Sanger  of  St.  James’s,  carpenter,  on  a  site  formerly 
occupied  by  part  of  the  back  premises  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  No.  38  Soho  Square.153  During  these  years 
Sanger  was  also  rebuilding  the  three  adjoining 
houses  to  the  north,  Nos.  38,  1  and  2  Soho 
Square,  of  which  Nos.  38  and  2  still  survive,  both 
much  altered.  No.  19  Carlisle  Street  is  a  four¬ 
storeyed  house  with  a  plain  front,  three  windows 
wide.  It  has  been  altered  to  serve  as  a  restaurant. 


Diadem  Court 

Until  1896  this  was  known  as  Crown  Court.  It 
was  first  laid  out  as  a  paved  court  between  Dean 
Street  and  Great  Chapel  Street  in  the  early  1 690’s. 
The  site  had  been  part  of  a  larger  piece  of  ground 
leased  in  1685  by  Benjamin  Hinton’s  assignees  in 
bankruptcy  to  Job  Bickerton  and  William  Webb, 
carpenters,  and  Edward  Roydon,  turner,  all  of 
St.  Anne’s.  They  were  supplied  with  building 
materials  (perhaps  used  in  the  construction  of 
Carlisle  Street)  by  Philip  Harman,  the  executor 
of  Joseph  Girle,  the  original  lessee  of  the  property 
(as  part  of  a  much  larger  area).144  They  became 
indebted  to  Harman  and  by  1691  had  assigned 
back  to  him  the  site  of  Crown  Court.  It  is 
Harman  who  is  found  granting  leases  of  sites  for 
building  there  in  1691—3.  They  ran  until 
Christmas  1731.  One  lessee,  on  the  north  side, 
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was  Edward  Kitchener  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
joiner,  who  in  turn  seems  to  have  got  into  financial 
difficulties  which  delayed  the  completion  of  his 
houses  for  occupation.154 

The  court  appears  by  name  in  a  tax  book  of 
1693.  Probably  all  the  houses  then  existed  in 
carcase  although  some  were  untenanted16  and 
remained  so  for  a  number  of  years.155  The  south¬ 
east  comer  house  was  built  between  1703  and 
170629  and  later  became  No.  92  Dean  Street 
(see  page  141).  Strype  in  1720  describes  the  court 
as  ‘at  present  of  small  Account’.156 

In  the  late  1730’s  most  of  the  court  was  re¬ 
built29  under  Portland  building  leases  dated  1 8 
March  1736/7  expiring  at  Michaelmas  1799. 157 
Lessees  on  the  north  side  were  Henry  Peat  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  carpenter,  and 
Jonathan  Graves  or  Greaves  of  St.  James’s, 
painter  (each  taking  two  sites):158  mortgagees  of 
Peat  were  George  Stagg  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  mason,159  and  Hugh  Raynolds  of  St. 
James’s,  carpenter.160  The  lessees  of  five  sites  on 
the  south  side  were  John  Winter  and  William 
Franklin  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  carpenters:161 
their  mortgagees  included  Benjamin  Davenport 
of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  carpenter.162 

The  court  now  contains  no  buildings  of  interest. 


Fareham  Street 

This  street  was  originally  called  Titch  field 
Street,  after  one  of  the  subsidiary  titles  of  the 
Dukes  of  Portland.  It  was  renamed  Fareham 
Street  in  1950,  the  past  and  present  names  being 
those  of  adjoining  villages  in  Hampshire. 

The  street  was  laid  out  in  1736183  between 
Dean  Street  and  Great  Chapel  Street,  on  vacant 
or  undeveloped  land.140  Between  January  1736/7 
and  April  1738  the  second  Duke  of  Portland 
granted  building  leases  of  four  sites  on  the  north 
side  of  the  newly  laid-out  street  and  five  sites  on 
the  south  side.  All  the  leases  were  subject  to 
rents  of  £6  per  annum,  without  payment  of  fines, 
and  all  were  to  expire  in  1799.  John  Jackson  of 
St.  Anne’s,  carpenter,  took  the  lease  of  the  site 
on  the  north  side  at  the  corner  of  Great  Chapel 
Street.  The  other  eight  sites  were  leased  to 
Joseph  Wayte,  also  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter.140 
John  Morris  of  Walham  Green,  brickmaker, 


and  John  Montigny  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  blacksmith,  probably  supplied  some  of  the 
building  materials.164 

The  erection  of  the  first  houses  in  'Fitch field 
Street  began  in  1 737, a  date  formerly  commemor¬ 
ated  by  a  plaque  let  into  the  wall  of  the  house  at  the 
corner  with  Dean  Street.165  Titchfield  Street 
first  appears  by  name  in  the  parish  ratebooks  in 
1739  when  four  of  the  new  houses  were  occupied, 
but  it  was  not  until  1743  that  all  the  houses  were 
rated.29 


Great  Chapel  Street 

The  first  buildings  in  this  street  appear  in  the 
parish  ratebooks  in  1 694,  with  only  two  rate¬ 
payers.  It  was  then  called  Chapel  Court.  It  is 
called  Chapel  Street  in  1695  when  six  ratepayers 
are  listed.  Eleven  appear  in  1696,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  1697  ar*d  *703*  and  twenty  in  1710. 

In  c.  1695—6  the  house  at  the  northern  corner 
of  Great  and  Little  Chapel  Streets  was  held  on 
lease  by  Richard  and  John  Parker166  and  in  1693 
a  house  in  this  neighbourhood  was  described  as 
being  ‘in  Parkers  Lane’.16  Whether  a  lane  had 
existed  hereabouts  before  the  streets  were  laid  out 
is  not  known,  but  the  plan  attached  to  Joseph 
Girle’s  licence  to  build  in  1676  (Plate  8b)  sug¬ 
gests  the  existence  of  a  path  or  passageway  between 
properties  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford  Street, 
approximately  on  the  line  of  Great  Chapel  Street. 

The  street  was  made  on  the  part  of  Soho  Fields 
which  by  the  early  1690’s  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Philip  Harman  (the  son-in-law  and 
executor  of  the  original  lessee,  Girle),  no  doubt 
as  part  of  the  larger  property  which  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  building  tradesmen, 
Bickerton,  Webb  and  Roydon  (see  page  32). 
It  was  laid  out  and  first  built  up  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  Diadem  (formerly  Crown)  Court,  on 
the  same  property,  which  linked  it  with  Dean 
Street. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  its  layout  was  also  con¬ 
temporary  and  integral  with  the  development  of 
Sheraton  Street  (formerly  Little  Chapel  Street) 
on  the  separate  Pulteney  estate.  I  he  easternmost 
end  of  that  street  was  built  on  Soho  Fields  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  streets  perhaps  afforded  the 
Pulteney  estate  in  Soho  its  first  clear  access 
eastward  (fig.  2  on  page  28). 
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The  essential  feature  of  the  development  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  French  chapel  built  in 

1694  in  that  part  of  Sheraton  Street  on  the  Pul- 
teney  estate  which  was  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Soho  Fields  property  (see  page  294).  The 
reason  for  thinking  this  is  that  as  early  as  1691 
the  line  of  Great  Chapel  Street  in  Soho  Fields 
was  determined  and,  as  the  recitals  of  title-deeds 
indicate,167  it  was  already  intended  that  it  should 
be  called  ‘Chappell  Street’.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  whoever  was  essentially  responsible  for 
the  alignment  of  the  two  streets,  Great  and  Little 
Chapel  Streets,  conceived  them  as  giving  access 
to  a  chapel,  as  yet  unbuilt,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  estates. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  workmen  responsible 
for  the  building  of  the  street:  Edward  Kitchener 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  joiner,  who  built  in 
Crown  Court,  was,  however,  building  a  house  c. 

1695  on  a  site  leased  from  Harman  round  the 
corner  from  Great  Chapel  Street,  in  Little  Chapel 
Street.166 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  French  chapel 
many  of  the  early  occupants  were  French.  Ten 
of  the  fifteen  ratepayers  had  French  names  in 
1707.  In  the  1 72o’s  this  element  became  much 
less  noticeable  among  the  ratepayers  and  by  about 


1  740  the  street,  unlike  those  nearby,  had  only  one 
or  two  French-seeming  ratepayers. 

The  first  houses  to  be  built  in  the  street  had 
been  mostly  on  the  west  side.  Part  of  the  east 
side  remained  undeveloped  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century29  and  the  unfinished  character  of  the 
street  in  1 720  is  indicated  by  Strype  who  describes 
how  the  passage  northward  out  of  Carlisle  Street 
led  ‘into  waste  Ground  betwixt  Wardour-street 
and  the  Backside  of  Dean-street:  Which  Ground 
is  designed  to  be  built  upon,  there  being  a  Street 
laid  out,  and  some  Houses  built.’135 

Rebuilding  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  prob¬ 
ably  very  partial  and  piecemeal.  In  the  later 
1730’s  the  vacant  ground  on  the  east  side  was 
built  upon,  following  the  construction  of  Titch- 
field  (now  Fareham)  Street  and  the  rebuilding  of 
Crown  (now  Diadem)  Court.  The  builders  were 
those  active  there:  John  Jackson  and  Joseph 
Wayte  who  worked  in  Titchfield  Street,  and 
John  Winter  and  William  Franklin  (together) 
and  Henry  Peat,  who  worked  in  Crown  Court140 
(see  pages  148-9). 

Horwood’s  map  of  1792  shows  part  of  the 
street  occupied  by  industrial  or  business  premises. 
The  only  site  now  of  interest  is  that  of  St.  Patrick’s 
School,  which  has  been  located  there  since  1888. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Frith  Street  and  Bateman  Street: 
Portland  Estate 


The  streets  described  in  this  chapter  are 
shown  in  fig.  2  on  page  28.  They  take 
their  names  respectively  from  Richard 
Frith,  citizen  and  bricklayer,  and  from  the 
Bateman  family  which  occupied  Monmouth 
House  for  many  years  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


Frith  Street 

The  first  known  mention  of  this  street  by  name 
(if  a  later  recital  may  be  relied  upon)  is  in  June 
1678,  when  Richard  Frith  and  William  Pym 
leased  a  site  on  the  west  side  for  building.  It  was 
then  called  a  new  street.1  It  is  first  named  in  the 
ratebooks  in  1680,  but  with  only  three  ratepayers. 
Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  1681-2  (Plate  2) 
shows  the  street  fully  built  but  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  The  chief  period  of  building  was  in  the 
1680’s.  Eighteen  ratepayers  are  named  in  1683, 
and  twenty-one  in  1685.  The  ratebooks  for 
1686—90  are  missing.  Forty-two  ratepayers  are 
listed  in  1691,  when  the  street  was  fully  developed 
except  for  those  parts  (all  the  east  side  north  of 
Bateman  Street  and  the  west  side  north  of  No.  64) 
which  were  at  that  time  included  in  the  curtilages 
of  houses  in  Soho  Square. 

The  street  name  obviously  derives  from  that 
of  the  main  developer,  Richard  Frith  (who  was 
conceivably  the  ‘Mr.  Frith’  rated  for  a  house  on 
the  east  side  in  1684):  the  name  of  the  street,  like 
Richard  Frith’s,  was  sometimes  transformed  into 
‘Thrift’,  as  on  Rocque’s  map  published  in  1  746. 

The  east  side  of  the  street  north  of  Bateman 
Street  was  built  up  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century:  Nos.  6—10  (consec.),  which  did  not  form 
part  of  the  Portland  estate,  in  1718  (see  page  1 54) 
and  Nos.  2-5  (consec.)  in  c.  1731  (see  page  153). 
Three  additional  houses  were  added  at  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  west  side  (the  former  Nos.  65—67 
consec.)  by  new  building  or  reconstruction  in  the 
1760’s  on  the  rearward  curtilage  of  No.  31  Soho 
Square. 


Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  identity  of  the 
building  tradesmen  directly  responsible  for  the 
first  houses  here,  although  it  happens  that  two 
houses  which  can  reasonably  be  associated  with  a 
known  builder,  Richard  Campion,  still  survive 
in  carcase  (Nos.  60— 61,  see  pages  1  64-5).  Alexan¬ 
der  Williams,  probably  the  bricklayer,  was  rated 
lor  a  house  on  the  west  side  c.  1691—3. 

A  third  builder,  John  Markham,  carpenter, 
was  in  1 680  building  six  houses  identified  as  being 
in  this  street  and  Romilly  Street.  He  and  Frith 
mutually  agreed  for  the  completion  of  the  car¬ 
penter’s  and  bricklayer’s  work  respectively  but  the 
disputes  in  which  they  became  involved  (more 
fully  described  elsewhere)  delayed  the  completion 
of  the  houses  and  consigned  Markham  to  gaol2 
(see  page  34). 

From  its  early  days  until  about  the  1770’s  the 
street  usually  had  two  or  more  persons  of  title 
resident  in  it.  The  French  element  among  the 
ratepaying  occupants  was  a  little  less  marked  than 
in  some  other  streets  of  Soho,  if  the  occurrence  of 
French-seeming  names  in  the  parish  ratebooks 
may  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide;  it  becomes  more 
noticeable  in  the  1730’s  and  1740’s.  As  in  Dean 
Street,  by  the  1790’s  few  of  the  ratepayers’  names 
look  foreign.3 

‘Dancing  Schools’  are  mentioned  in  the  street 
in  1 693s  and  ‘Mr.  Hume’s  Dancing  School’  or 
‘great  Dancing  Room’  in  1710— 12.  It  was 
latterly  run  by  Anthony  Fert,  a  ‘French  Dancing 
Master’.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the 
south-east  corner  with  Bateman  Street,4  and  that 
the  building  was  subsequently  used  by  the  well- 
known  tapestry-workers,  Joshua  Morris,  William 
Bradshaw  and  Tobias  Stranover3  (see  page  516). 

In  1720  Strype  described  Frith  Street  as 
‘graced  with  good  Buildings  well  inhabited, 
especially  towards  Golden  [r/V,  recte  Soho] 
Square’.5 

In  the  1730’s  at  about  the  time  of,  or  shortly 
before,  the  realization  of  the  Portland  freehold, 
there  was  considerable  rebuilding  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  although  not  all  of  it  seems  to  have 
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been  directly  controlled  by  Portland  building 
leases.  On  the  west  side  the  rebuilding  was  less 
extensive,  and  it  is  probable  that  five  houses 
towards  the  northern  end  (Nos.  60-64  consec.) 
still  preserve  some  of  the  original  late  seventeenth- 
century  fabric. 

Most  of  the  street  south  of  Bateman  Street  is 
shown  on  the  Portland  estate  map  of  c.  1792— 3.® 
South  of  Old  Compton  Street  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  that  are  shown  have  ground-floor  plans  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  shop  fronts.  North  of 
Old  Compton  Street  none  of  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  seems  to  have  a  recognizable  shop  front 
except  at  corner  sites:  a  few  shop  fronts  are  shown 
on  the  west  side. 

By  1 850  very  few  houses  in  the  street  were  in 
wholly  private  occupation.  There  were  a  number 
of  ordinary  retail  tradesmen,  and  four  or  five 
engravers,  but  the  trades  most  noticeably  repre¬ 
sented  were  those  of  tailor  or  dressmaker,  and  of 
goldsmith,  jeweller  or  watchmaker.  In  1900 
this  last  class  was  still  predominant,  together 
with  metal-workers,  engravers  and  some  other 
‘craftsmen’:  the  tailors  had  almost  disappeared. 
An  ‘advertising  contractor’  is  listed  in  the  street, 
and  had  in  fact  been  there  since  1869.7 

The  street  is  now  the  principal  ‘entertainment’ 
street  in  Soho,  containing  the  largest  number  of 
restaurants  and  ‘clubs’.  It  is  best  seen  at  night 
when  the  glare  of  neon  signs  distracts  attention 
from  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  its  buildings. 
It  has  been  possible  to  identify  eighteen  of  these 
as  dating,  at  least  in  carcase,  from  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier.  But  apart 
from  Nos.  5—7  and  No.  60,  the  early  houses  are 
barely  recognizable  from  the  outside,  and  two, 
Nos.  29  and  30,  have  been  almost  completely 
rebuilt,  leaving  wooden  staircases  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  curiously  embedded  in  the 
centre.  Judging  from  the  surviving  buildings  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Portland  estate  map,  the 
street  was  from  the  first  one  of  modest,  narrow- 
fronted  buildings  having  the  standard  two-room 
plan,  the  most  notable  exceptions  being  the  former 
Nos.  9,  10  and  51—52.  Rebuilding  of  a  domestic 
character  was  still  taking  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Nos.  44—49 
were  rebuilt,  Nos.  44—48  with  the  arcaded 
second  storeys  that  were  also  used  in  refronting 
the  former  Nos.  12  and  13.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  a  number  of  large  commercial 
buildings  were  being  erected,  some  of  them,  like 


No.  8—9,  of  very  poor  quality.  The  newest 
building,  No.  1 1— 1  3,  pays  at  least  some  attention 
to  the  still  domestic  scale  of  the  street,  its  five¬ 
storeyed  front  faced  with  pinkish-brown  brick  and 
containing  relatively  small  square  windows. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
totalled  about  £1,780  in  1740,  with  an  average 
assessment  of  about  £34  for  each  house.  In  1 792 
the  total  was  about  £2,1 70  and  the  average  about 
£38.  In  1 844  the  total  was  about  £3,5 1 0,  and  the 
average  had  risen  to  about  £54.  Ini  896  the  total 
was  about  £5,480  and  the  average  about  £96. 
Very  little  amalgamation  of  sites  had  taken  place.3 

Residents  and  lodgers  in  houses  in  Frith  Street 
which  are  not  described  elsewhere  included: 
Dr.  Walgrave,  probably  (Sir)  William  Walde- 
grave,  physician  to  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  c. 
1685;  Lady  Coney,  c.  1691—2;  Robert  Spencer, 
first  Viscount  Teviot,  c.  1691—3;  Colonel  Parsons, 
possibly  William  Parsons,  chronologer,  c.  1691—4; 
Sir  Henry  Marwood,  c.  1691—1709;  Dr.  Samuel 
Wall,  c.  1691-1709;  Sir  William  Monson,  fourth 
baronet,  c.  1691—1727,  succeeded  by  Lady 
Monson,  1727—33;  Sir  David  English,  1692— c. 
1694;  Lady  Whaley,  c.  1693;8  Lady  Garth, 
1694— c.  1697;  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  c.  1696-7;  Sir 
William  Norris,  envoy  to  India,  c.  1698; 9  Colonel 
Windham,  c.  1703;  Lady  Downes,  c.  1703—10; 
Lady  Guise,  c.  1703-19;  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  c. 
1706—  1 7 ; 10  Richard  Coote,  third  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont,  1709— 1 1;  Sir  Roger  Bradshaw,  1710— 15; 
Sir  John  Thompson,  first  Baron  Haversham,  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  1 7 1  o,  succeeded  by  Lady  Haver¬ 
sham,  1 7 1 1  —  1 3 ;  J ames  V ernon,  Secretary  of  State, 
1711—26;  Dr.  Silvester,  1715— 17;  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  first  Duke  of  Montrose,  c.  1 7 1 6 ; 11  Joshua 
Morris,  1720—8,  succeeded  by  William  Brad¬ 
shaw,  i729-3i,andTobiasStranover,  1730— 3,  all 
tapestry-workers  (see  page  516);  William  Vane, 
first  Viscount  Vane,  1722— c.  1725;  Richard 
Phillips,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  c.  1724—5; 
Lady  Jenkinson,  1726—8;  Dr.  Barker,  1728—45; 
William  Duncombe,  miscellaneous  writer,  1731  — 
1761;  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  1734-55;  William 
Herbert,  second  Marquis  and  second  titular 
Duke  of  Powis,  c.  1738-45;  Maria,  Duchess  of 
Wharton,  widow  of  first  Duke,  1739—51;  Dr. 
Beaumont,  1742-8;  Charles  Molloy,  possibly 
the  journalist,  1743-6;  Peter  Gillier,  violinist  of 
the  chapel  royal,12  1744-68;  Dr.  Oliphant, 
1748—50;  John  Trotter,  perhaps  the  army  con¬ 
tractor,  and  associates,  1748-99;  Matthew 
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Mattee,  perhaps  Matthew  Maty,  physician  and 
librarian,  1753,  and  Dr.  Paul  Mattee,  1754  or 
1 755 — 6 ;  Dr.  Brudenell  Exton,  1753-9;  Major 
Durand,  1753-65;  Major-General  (?  William) 
Deane,  1753-75;  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  1755-9; 
Dr.  Fleming,  1760-2;  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  perhaps 
John  Hinchliffe,  headmaster  of  Westminster, 
later  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  c.  1760—5;  (Sir) 
Robert  Foley,  baronet,  1766—81,  succeeded  by 
Lady  Foley,  1782—94;  Thomas  Sheridan,  actor, 
c.  1 767 ;13  Rev.  Mr.  Brilly,  1774-8;  J.  C. 
Fischer,  oboist,  c.  1776;14  William  Pether, 
mezzotint  engraver  and  miniaturist,  1781—6; 
Timothy  Sheldrake,  perhaps  truss-maker  to  the 
East  India  Company,  1785—7;  General  (? 
George)  Garth,  c.  1786— 92;®  John  Bannister, 
comedian,  1787—95;  Christopher  William  Hun- 
neman,  portrait  and  miniature  painter,  1790—4; 
Elizabeth  Inchbald,  novelist,  c.  178  8 — 9 1 ; 1 5 
J.  T.  Smith,  topographical  draughtsman  and 
antiquary,  c.  1797;16  Horne  Tooke,  c.  1804;17 
Auguste  Marie,  Comte  de  Caumont,  book¬ 
binder,18  1801  —  14;  Arthur  Murphy,  actor,  c. 
1801  ;19  George  Lipscomb,  perhaps  historian  of 
Buckinghamshire,  1 806-11;  J.  Foggo,  painter, 
c.  1 816-18; 20  Charles  Ollier,  perhaps  publisher, 
1830—2;  John  Bell,  sculptor,  c.  1832-3;  John 
Hayes,  painter,  c.  1821—  48 ; 21  John  Snow,  anaes¬ 
thetist  and  investigator  of  cholera,  c.  1840— 9; 21 
H.  W.  Diamond,  surgeon  and  photographic 
innovator,  c.  1844—9  (at  former  No.  22); 21  Jabez 
Hogg,  surgeon  and  photographic  writer,  1851-3. 

Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being 
in  Frith  Street  in  exhibition  catalogues,  but  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  ratebooks,  are  listed 
below,  with  the  years  in  which  they  exhibited; 

Peter  Vandyke,  painter,  1764;  Joseph  Faring- 
ton,  painter,  1769—71;  John  Francis  Rigaud, 
painter,  1772—3;  Henry  Edridge,  miniature 
painter,  1786;  Johann  Heinrich  Ramberg, 
painter,  1788;  J.  A.  Gresse,  painter  and  royal 
drawing  master,  1794; 14  Adam  Buck,  painter, 
1798-1812;  G.  Keith  Ralph,  painter,  1803; 
John  Constable,  painter,  1810— 11;  William 
Brockedon,  painter,  1812—13;  George  Robert 
Lewis,  painter,  1823—4;  Anthony  Stewart, 
miniature  painter,  1827—8. 

No.  5  Frith  Street 

This  is  the  southernmost,  and  only  survivor,  of  a 
range  of  four  houses  (Nos.  2-5  consec.)  built  c. 


1731  on  the  rearward  (southern)  part  of  the  site 
of  No.  30  Soho  Square  (Plates  120a,  121c, 
figs.  34-5).  The  head  lessee  of  the  whole  site 
from  the  Portland  family  was  the  author,  William 
Duncombe,22  who  was  himself  to  be  the  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  adjacent  house,  No.  4. 3  The  builder 
of  Nos.  2  and  3,  under  sub-leases  from  Duncombe, 
was  Joel  Johnson  of  St.  Marylebone,  bricklayer 
(who  was  dead  by  August  1731). 23  It  is  not 
known  whether  Johnson  built  No.  5,  or  how  far 
the  range  was  uniform.  The  first  occupant,  in 
1731,  was  a  Mrs.  Newdigate,3  who  in  that  year 
had  as  lodger  Mary  Barber,  the  poetess  and  friend 
of  Swift.24 

Although  relatively  plain  the  house  is  of 
interest  as  one  of  the  best-preserved  examples  of  its 
period  in  the  area.  It  now  comprises  a  basement 
and  four  storeys,  with  a  brick  front  three  windows 
wide.  The  brickwork  has  been  resurfaced  and 
dyed  red,  but  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
purple-red  in  colour,  except  in  the  fourth  storey, 
which  is  a  later  addition  in  yellow  brick.  The 
windows  have  segmental  gauged  arches,  and 
within  the  openings  are  set  recessed  box-frames, 
some  containing  barred  double-hung  sashes,  some 
modern  casements.  A  broad  sill-band  of  stone  runs 
beneath  the  second-storey  windows,  while  above 
the  third  storey  is  a  moulded  stone  cornice.  The 
doorcase  is  of  stone,  now  painted,  and  comprises  a 
moulded  architrave  with  a  (mutilated)  moulded 
cornice  on  carved  consoles  above;  the  door  itself 
is  original  with  six  raised-and-fielded  panels  in 
ovolo-moulded  frames,  but  the  fanlight  is  later. 
The  area-railings  remain,  having  urn-finials  to 
the  standards.  The  back  wall  is  of  purple-red 
brick  with  segmental-headed  windows  containing 
slightly  recessed  box-frames. 

Internally  the  house  has  the  standard  plan  of  a 
single  front  and  back  room,  the  latter  having  the 
dog-legged  staircase  beside  it  on  the  north  and  a 
three-storeyed  closet-wing  projecting  beyond  it 
on  the  east.  In  the  first  three  storeys  the  rooms, 
entrance  passage  and  staircase  compartment  are 
lined  with  two  heights  of  panelling,  to  which 
relatively  few  alterations  have  been  made,  even 
though  the  first-  and  second- floor  front  rooms  have 
been  subdivided.  The  ground-  and  first-floor 
panelling  is  set  in  ovolo-moulded  framing  and 
finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box- 
cornice,  the  entrance  passage  and  the  two  front 
rooms  having  raised-and-fielded  panels;  on  the 
second  floor  the  panel-frames  are  plain  and  a 
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Fig.  34.  Nos.  5-7  (consec.)  Frith  Street,  plans 


smaller  cornice  is  used.  The  ground-floor  front 
room  has  an  original  wooden  fireplace-surround 
enriched  with  leaf  and  cable  mouldings,  and  in  the 
second-floor  back  room  is  a  plain  flat  surround 
of  stone,  simply  moulded  on  the  inner  and  outer 
edges.  At  the  end  of  the  entrance  passage,  flank¬ 
ing  the  opening  to  the  staircase  compartment,  are 
two  fluted  pilasters,  having  above  them  entabla¬ 
ture-blocks  with  moulded  architraves. 

The  staircase  is  the  most  handsome  feature  of 
the  house.  The  first  two  flights  have  cut  strings 
decorated  with  carved  step-ends,  each  tread 
having  a  moulded  nosing  and  carrying  two  turned 
and  twisted  balusters;  the  moulded  handrail  is 
continued  over  plain  column-newels  and  at  the 
foot  sweeps  round  to  form  a  volute.  The  upper 
flights,  rising  to  the  third  floor,  have  moulded 
closed  strings,  but  with  the  same  type  of  baluster 
and  newel.  Some  of  the  balusters  are  without  the 
twisted  moulding,  but  these  are  probably  later 
replacements. 

[56]  Nos.  6- 1  o  (consec.)  Frith  Street 

Nos.  8-10  demolished 

This  range  of  houses  was  built  in  1718  (Plates 
118,119,121a,  figs.  34-5).  The  site  did  not  form 
part  of  the  Portland  estate,  being  included  in  the 
curtilage  of  Monmouth  House  and  having  been 
formerly  occupied  by  the  back  premises  of  the 
mansion.  In  February  1716/17  the  Crown  lease 
of  that  whole  site  had  been  acquired  by  the  Lord 


Mayor,  Sir  James  Bateman,  who  promptly  had 
important  alterations  made  to  the  mansion, 
doubtless  by  Thomas  Archer  (see  page  109).  In 
September  1717  Sir  James  was  entering  into 
articles  of  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the 
five  houses  fronting  on  to  Frith  Street.  The  other 
party  was  William  Thomas  of  Soho,  subsequently 
described  as  a  clothworker,  a  property  speculator 
who  was  later  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  Lowndes  Market  area  of  St.  James’s.25 
The  agreement  comprised  a  sub-lease  for  a  year 
to  Thomas,  until  September  1 7 1  8,  at  a  peppercorn 
rent.  Thomas  undertook  to  build  and  wainscot 
the  five  houses  in  conformity  to  an  annexed 
ground  plan.  In  January  1717/18  new  articles 
were  concluded,  for  building  to  an  altered  plan 
and  to  an  elevational  design,  both  of  which  survive 
(Plate  1 1 8):  Bateman  also  lent  Thomas  £2,000 
to  complete  the  work.26  Very  little  record  remains 
of  Nos.  8—10  as  they  were  actually  built,  but  from 
the  evidence  of  Nos.  6  and  7  it  would  seem  that 
the  original  design  was  adhered  to  only  in  its 
general  lines.  There  was  no  delay  in  building, 
however,  and  by  July  the  five  empty  houses  could 
be  insured  against  fire,  for  £2,000. 27  Three  were 
occupied  by  October,  when  Bateman’s  son  and 
executor,  William,  leased  the  houses  to  Thomas 
for  sixty  years.28  A  little  over  a  year  later  Thomas 
disposed  of  his  speculation,  for  some  £3, 197. 29 

The  leases  from  William  Bateman  had  stated 
that  the  houses  had  been  built  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  recent  Act  to  safeguard 
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Fig.  35.  Nos.  5-7  (consec.)  Frith  Street,  elevations 
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buildings  against  fire.  The  comparatively  rapid 
construction  may  not,  however,  have  been  of  the 
best,  as  the  front  of  No.  io  was  said  to  be  giving 
way  in  1820, 30  and  that  of  No.  6  was  required  by 
the  District  Surveyor  to  be  rebuilt  in  1909. 31 

There  is  no  evidence  on  the  architectural 
authorship  of  the  original  or  amended  design  or  on 
any  connexion  of  Thomas  Archer  with  the  work. 

The  first  occupants  of  Nos.  6—10  were 
respectively  Mrs.  Millett,  1718— 22, 3  Major 
Phillip  Roberts,  c.  1 7 1  8 —  1 9 32  (a  Madam  Kennedy 
paying  the  rates),3  Captain  Watson,  1718-30, 3 
Edward  Conyers,  17 19-22, 3  and  Edward  Harri¬ 
son,  1720— I,  or  William  Pealing,  1721— 8. 33 

At  No.  6  later  occupants3  included  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Wyvill,  1724—5,  Lady  Frances  Hewett, 
1736— 56, 14  the  Prussian  Resident,  1757—64, 
Henry,  thirteenth  Baron  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
1768—75,  George,  the  fourteenth  Baron,  1775— 
8,  and  Joseph  M unden,  perhaps  the  actor,  in 
1 795*21  _ 

Early  in  1830  William  Hazlitt  took  lodgings  at 
No.  6,  and  produced  his  last  essays  here,  including 
‘The  Sick  Chamber’.  He  died  in  the  house  on  1 8 
September  of  the  same  year:  his  last  words  were 
‘Well,  I’ve  had  a  happy  life’.34  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Anne’s  churchyard,  Lamb  and  P.  G.  Patmore 
being  the  only  mourners.35  In  1 905  a  commemo¬ 
rative  tablet  was  erected  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  was  retained  when  the  front  wall  was 
rebuilt,  together  with  that  of  No.  7,  in  1909. 
As  is  noted  in  more  detail  below,  some  alterations 
were  made  to  the  fronts  at  that  time. 

Occupants  of  No.  7  included  Lady  Hewett, 

1 7 3 1 — 5,3  and  probably  Mrs.  Henry  Ross,  the 
painter,  and  her  son,  later  Sir  William  Ross,  the 
miniaturist,  who  exhibited  paintings  in  1  81 1  from 
a  house  in  this  street.36 

An  occupant  of  No.  8,  in  c.  1732—3,  was  Tobias 
Stranover,3  the  painter  and  tapestry-designer  (see 
page  5 1 7). 

Occupants  of  the  former  No.  9  included 
Captain  Draper,  1724—7,  Lady  Buckley,  1728—9, 
Colonel  Julius  Caesar,  1754—7,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  Roper,  1770— 6. 3 

All  five  houses  were  disposed  of  by  the  Crown 


in  1829-30,  by  sale  and  exchange  for  properties 
in  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  which  were  required 
for  the  West  Strand  improvements.37  Nos.  6—8 
had  then  recently  been  occupied  wholly  as  fur¬ 
nished  lodging-houses  and  Nos.  9  and  10  partly 

so  38  * 

No.  9  was  demolished  in  1904,  when  C.  F. 
Hayward,  the  District  Surveyor,  suggested  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  that  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  preserve  paintings  that 
were  visible  on  two  walls  of  the  stair  hall.  This 
proved  impracticable  although  photographs  were 
taken.  A  carved  step-end  from  the  house  is  said 
to  have  been  deposited  at  the  London  Museum. 

Architectural  Description 

The  elevational  drawing  of  January  1717/18  is 
a  rare  survival  showing  an  unusually  interesting 
design  for  a  group  of  terrace  houses40  (Plate  1 1 8). 
It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  architectural  features, 
some  rather  advanced  and  some  old-fashioned  for 
their  period.  Palladian  influences,  uncommon  in 
builders’  houses  of  this  date,  are  clearly  apparent, 
but  more  surprising  is  the  attempt  to  disguise  the 
varying  widths  of  the  frontages  behind  a  uniform 
fa£ade.  The  use  of  half-windows,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  device  generally  associated  with  the 
late  seventeenth  century. 

The  drawing  shows  a  row  of  five  houses,  each 
containing  a  basement  and  four  storeys.  The 
fronts  of  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  are  three  windows  wide 
while  those  of  Nos.  9  and  10  are  four  windows 
wide,  Nos.  6,  9  and  10  having  the  additional  half- 
window  in  each  storey.  The  fronts  are  arranged 
in  three  groups  with  pilasters  between  groups  and 
at  each  end  of  the  range.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  more  usual  early  eighteenth-century  practice 
of  placing  a  pilaster  between  each  house,  and  has 
the  effect  of  giving  the  row  a  single  fac^ade  of 
three  bays.  Such  an  arrangement,  moreover,  has 
meant  ignoring  the  internal  grouping  of  the 
houses  by  placing  Nos.  9  and  10,  which  have  mir¬ 
rored  plans,  in  separate  bays. 

Above  the  ground  storey  in  each  bay  is  a  raised 
bandcourse,  and  above  the  third  storey  a  moulded 


*  The  reports  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  by  their  surveyors,  Thomas  Chawner  and  Henry  Rhodes, 
in  1822-3,  when  the  sale  of  the  freehold  of  the  houses  by  the  Crown  was  in  contemplation,  throw  only  an  uncertain  light  on 
property  values  in  the  area.  In  1822  they  wrote  that  ‘House  Property  in  this  Neighbourhood  is  become  greatly  deteriorated 
in  Value,  and  these  Houses  are  now  of  an  unsuitable  size  for  the  situation’,  but  in  the  following  year  they  also  observed  that, 
being  so  unsuitable,  the  houses  ‘may  have  been  even  in  less  request  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  wThen  that  Quarter  was  in  much 
lower  repute  than  now’:  in  short,  there  was  ‘at  all  times  much  uncertainty  in  disposing  of  Properties  of  the  kind’.39 
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cornice  which  breaks  forward  over  the  pilasters. 
The  fourth  storey,  a  rare  feature  in  London 
houses  of  this  date,  particularly  above  a  main 
cornice,  is  finished  with  a  tall  parapet.  This 
again  is  unusual  in  having  long  raised  panels, 
presumably  intended  to  be  of  brick,  extending 
nearly  the  full  width  of  each  bay.  The  doorways 
are  shown  with  only  plain  architraves,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  intended  to  elaborate  on  these  when 
the  houses  were  built.  The  area-railings  are 
shown  in  more  detail,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
they  are  an  early  type,  having  solid  square  stand¬ 
ards  with  ball-finials. 

The  extent  to  which  this  design  was  carried 
out  cannot  be  established  with  any  certainty,  for 
Nos.  8—io  were  demolished  without  their  ex¬ 
teriors  having  been  recorded.  However,  a  plan  of 
No.  9,  attached  to  a  deed  of  I  826,  shows  a  pilaster 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  frontage  and  none  at 
the  northern  end,  as  in  the  original  design.41 
This  pilaster  in  fact  still  survives,  between  the 
rebuilt  fronts  of  Nos.  9  and  1  o.  The  plan  of  1826 
also  indicates  that  the  intended  half-window  had 
been  omitted. 

Although  Nos.  6  and  7  have  not  been  destroyed, 
their  fronts  have  been  rebuilt  as  inexact  copies  of 
the  originals  (Plate  119a,  fig.  35),  and  the  only 
evidence  of  their  appearance  as  built  comes  from 
an  old  photograph  showing  No.  6  and  part  of 
No.  7. 42  The  main  departure  from  the  original 
design  seems  to  have  been  that  the  windows  in  the 
three  lower  storeys  were  set  in  shallow,  vertically 
continued  recesses,  the  heads  of  the  third-storey 
windows,  unlike  those  in  the  rebuilt  version,  also 
forming  the  heads  of  the  recesses.  This  is  another 
unusual  device  without  an  exact  parallel;  the 
closest  is  perhaps  Rutland  Lodge,  at  Petersham. 
The  windows  had  segmental  arches,  not  flat  as  in 
the  drawing,  and  contained  double-hung  sashes  in 
flush  frames,  although  these  had  probably  been 
renewed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  half¬ 
window  at  the  north  end  of  No.  6,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  the  rebuilt  elevation,  was,  however, 
built  as  intended.  One  other  small  difference  was 
that  the  bandcourse  above  the  ground  storey  was 
moulded  on  both  edges  and  carried  across  the 
flanking  pilasters,  these  having  a  small  brick 
moulding  below  the  main  cornice  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  capital.  The  doorways,  set 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  double  frontage, 
shared  a  single  doorcase.  This  is  not  shown  in  the 
original  drawing,  but  it  was  almost  certainly  the 


one  actually  built;  it  has  survived  the  rebuilding, 
except  that  the  lower  parts  have  been  renewed 
(Plate  121a).  It  is  of  wood,  consisting  of  three 
fluted  Doric  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature, 
the  architrave  and  frieze  of  which  break  forward 
above  the  pilasters  and  are  there  decorated  with 
triglyphs;  the  present  doors  are  not  the  original 
ones. 

The  fourth  storey  had  been  considerably  al¬ 
tered  at  No.  6  by  the  insertion  of  a  long  window 
containing  four  pairs  of  sliding  sashes,  but  the 
single  window  of  No.  7  shown  in  the  photograph 
was  much  taller  than  those  in  the  original  drawing. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  panelled  parapet,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  flanking  pilasters, 
suggesting  that  the  fourth  storey  had  been  built  in  a 
revised  form. 

The  fronts  have  been  rebuilt  in  yellow  brick 
with  red  dressings,  in  contrast  with  the  brickwork 
of  the  surviving  southern  pilaster,  which  is 
purple-red  with  red  dressings  in  the  upper  storeys. 
At  the  back  the  walls  are  wholly  of  this  colour, 
containing  segmental-headed  windows  with  flush 
frames;  the  second  landing  window  of  the  stair¬ 
case  at  No.  6,  however,  is  round-arched,  and  so 
probably  was  the  one  below,  until  it  was  altered, 
evidently  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  is 
a  raised  bandcourse  above  the  second  storey  in  both 
houses,  and  also  below  the  parapet  in  the  closet- 
wings,  which  alone  have  not  been  heightened. 
The  latter  have  quoins  of  red  brick  and  retain  the 
original  red-tiled  roofs  with  a  hip  at  the  eastern 
end. 

Internally  Nos.  6  and  7  have  mirrored  plans 
conforming  closely  to  the  original  design  (Plate 
1 18,  fig.  34),  and  No.  8  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  in  its  turn  to  mirror  No.  7.  The  plan  is 
the  standard  one  of  a  single  front  and  back  room, 
the  latter  with  the  staircase  to  one  side  of  it  and  a 
closet-wing  projecting  at  the  back.  Nos.  9  and 
10  were  planned  on  a  more  generous  scale,  as 
befitted  their  wider  frontages.  They  too  had  mir¬ 
rored  plans,  but  L-shaped  with  a  deep  front  and 
back  room  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  two  staircases,  one  behind  the  other. 
The  main  staircase  was  constructed  round  three 
sides  of  the  entrance  hall,  a  spacious  room  corre¬ 
sponding  in  depth  to  the  adjoining  front  room.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  Nos.  8  and  10  conformed  to 
this  proposed  plan,  but  the  plan  of  1826  already 
mentioned  shows  that  No.  9  followed  it  almost 
exactly.41 
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The  finishings  of  Nos.  6  and  7  are  generally 
well  preserved,  despite  the  insertion  of  a  few  par¬ 
titions.  The  ground  and  first  floors  have  ovolo- 
moulded  panelling  finished  with  moulded 
dado-rails  and  box-cornices,  the  front  rooms,  the 
entrance  passage  and,  at  ground-storey  level,  the 
staircase  compartment,  having  raised-and-fielded 
panels.  No.  6  has  the  characteristic  pair  of  fluted 
pilasters  at  the  end  of  the  entrance  passage,  and 
although  none  remains  at  No.  7,  space  is  left  for 
them  in  the  arrangement  of  the  panelling.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ground  floor  of  No.  6  has  under¬ 
gone  careful  alteration,  the  front  and  back  rooms 
having  been  thrown  into  one,  perhaps  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  dividing  wall  replaced 
by  a  rather  crude  screen  composed  of  two  wooden, 
or  wood-encased,  Doric  columns  with  antae; 
the  screen  remains,  but  the  rooms  are  now  once 
again  divided  by  a  partition.  In  the  entrance 
passage  the  fluted  pilasters  have  been  moved  a  little 
way  eastwards  of  their  original  position,  and  the 
north  wall  relined  with  sunk  panelling.  The 
second-floor  rooms  have  only  plain  sunk  panelling 
finished  with  the  smaller  type  of  cornice,  but 
modern  bolection  mouldings  have  been  applied 
to  the  panel-frames. 

No.  6  is  unusual  in  having  retained  most  of  its 
original  wooden  fireplace-surrounds;  all  have  now 
been  boarded  in,  but  a  description  of  1951  notes 
that  they  then  had  marble  linings  and  that  some 
contained  good  iron  grates,  presumably  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.43  The  surrounds  are 
mostly  similar  in  type,  eared,  with  egg-and-dart 
mouldings  in  the  ground-floor  front  room  and  in 
both  main  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  hollow-moulded 
in  the  ground-floor  back  room,  and  ovolo- 
moulded  in  the  second- floor  back  room;  in  the 
first-floor  closet-wing,  however,  there  is  a  bolec- 
tion-moulded  surround,  apparently  original.  No. 
7  has  only  one  original  surround,  a  flat  stone  one 
with  simple  mouldings  on  the  inner  and  outer 
edges. 

The  staircases  are  of  wood,  built  to  the  dog¬ 
legged  pattern  instead  of  the  narrow  open-well 
type  shown  on  the  original  design.  At  No.  6 
the  first  two  flights  have  cut  strings  decorated 
with  shaped  step-ends,  each  step  carrying  two 
turned  balusters  with  square  waist-blocks.  The 
balustrade  is  finished  with  a  moulded  handrail 
which  is  carried  over  a  column-newel  at  each 
turn  of  the  stair,  forming,  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 
a  half-volute  over  a  fluted  newel.  The  upper 


flights  are  simpler,  with  a  moulded  closed  string 
carrying  balusters  of  a  less  elaborate  turning. 

At  No.  7  the  same  design  seems  to  have  been  used, 
although  the  balustrade  has  been  boxed  in. 

Little  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  interiors 
of  the  other  three  houses  before  their  demolition, 
but  there  is  a  good  drawing  of  the  main  stair  hall 
of  No.  9  made  in  188542  (Plate  1 19b),  and  this  is 
to  some  extent  supplemented  by  the  notes  and 
photographs  taken  by  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1 904. 44  The  staircase  was  of  wood,  rising 
round  the  east,  north  and  west  walls  of  the  hall  to  a 
first-floor  gallery  along  the  south  wall.  The  cut 
strings  were  decorated  with  carved  step-ends, 
each  step  carrying  three  turned  balusters.  These 
had  square  waist-blocks,  and  the  outer  two  had 
twisted  shafts,  a  pattern  which  was  repeated  in 
the  balustrade  of  the  gallery.  The  moulded  hand¬ 
rail  was  ramped  up  at  each  turn  of  the  stair  over  a 
fluted  column-newel,  and  again  in  the  centre  of 
the  gallery-balustrade  over  a  similar  newel.  The 
walls  of  the  hall  had  a  panelled  dado  following  the 
line  of  the  balustrade,  above  which  they  were 
painted,  at  least  on  the  east  and  north  sides  and  at 
the  back  of  the  gallery.  The  paintings  were  in 
far  too  bad  a  condition  for  their  subject  to  be  deci¬ 
phered.  The  north  wall  had  the  upper  half  of  a 
partially  draped  female  figure,  while  the  east  wall 
had  at  first-floor  level  a  full-length  figure,  evi¬ 
dently  male,  in  a  relaxed  posture  with  the  head  and 
one  knee  bent.  Both  paintings  were  flanked  by  a 
border  resembling  rusticated  stonework.  At 
ground-floor  level  the  east  wall  had  a  panel  of 
foliated  scroll-work,  and  on  the  wall  behind  the 
gallery  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman  were  just 
visible.  The  hall  was  finished  with  a  dentilled 
cornice,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  ceiling-paint¬ 
ing  consisting  of  several  naked  female  figures  and 
a  helmeted  male  figure  floating  among  clouds. 

Nos.  14  and  15  Frith  Street  [5 7] 

These  houses  were  built  in  1733—4,  together 
with  the  former  Nos.  1 2  and  1 3  (now  demolished). 

The  builder  was  possibly  Samuel  Price  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  carpenter.45  No.  15  was 
occupied  in  1804—6  by  Henry  Meyer,  portrait 
painter.3 

The  houses  are  of  four  storeys  with  fronts 
three  windows  wide,  except  for  the  (probably 
added)  fourth  storey  of  No.  15  which  has  only  one 
window.  Neither  front  retains  much  of  its  original 
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appearance  and  that  of  No.  1 5,  now  rendered  with 
cement,  is  recognizable  only  by  the  proportions  of 
its  windows.  These  suggest  that  there  was  a  close 
similarity  between  the  houses,  and  in  fact  the 
Portland  estate  map6  shows  that  before  No.  15 
was  gutted  they  had  mirrored  plans. 

At  No.  14  the  front  still  has  its  original  purple- 
red  brick,  the  jambs  and  flat  gauged  arches  of  the 
windows  being  of  red  brick.  The  fourth  storey  is, 
however,  an  addition  in  yellow  brick,  and  the 
first-floor  windows  have  been  lengthened  and  the 
doorway  altered.  Inside  there  is  a  wooden  dog¬ 
legged  staircase,  much  altered  but  retaining  its 
original  carved  step-ends. 


The  whole  interest  of  No.  15  lies  in  its  early 
nineteenth-century  Gothick  shop  front,  a  rare 
survival  in  London  (Plate  i32d,  fig.  36). 
This  was  perhaps  inserted  in  1816,  when  the 
premises  were  in  the  occupation  of  Charles 
Clark(e),  a  bookbinder.46  The  shop  (now 
restaurant)  front  has  three  unequal  bays,  with 
slender  triple  shafts  of  cast  iron  between  them  and 
at  either  end.  The  wide  northern  bay,  originally 
the  shop  window,  is  divided  by  wooden  glazing- 
bars  into  four  rows  of  eight  small  oblong  panes, 
except  that  the  top  part  is  designed  to  resemble  a 
four-centred  arch  filled  with  cast-iron  tracery,  the 
spandrels  occupied  by  panels  of  an  unclassifiable 
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Fig.  36.  No.  15  Frith  Street,  elevation  of  shop  front 
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three-leaf  pattern.  The  narrow  centre  bay, 
intended  for  the  shop  door,  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  window,  but  at  the  top  there  remains  a  panel 
like  that  over  the  adjoining  window,  except  that 
the  arch  is  two-centred  and  contains  interlacing 
tracerv.  The  southern  bay  is  occupied  bv  the  door 
to  the  upper  floors,  this  having  five  panels  with 
raised  centres  and  heavily  moulded  frames.  Above 
it  is  a  fanlight  with  tracery  of  a  more  orthodox 
geometrical  pattern,  and  flanking  this  a  pair  of 
attenuated  consoles,  possibly  designed  to  carry  a 
cornice.  The  whole  front  is  flnished  with  a  simple 
entablature  consisting  of  a  plain  frieze  and  a 
groined  cove  cornice. 

[58]  Nos.  16-18  (consec.)  Frith  Street 

These  houses  were  erected  in  c.  1735  under  a 
sixty- five-year  building  lease  from  Michaelmas 
1734  granted  bv  the  Portland  family  to  William 
Bignell  of  St.  Anne’s,  glazier.47  The  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  No.  1  7  was  Peter  Suidre,  surgeon,  and  of 
No.  18  Mark  Marcelein,  staymaker.48 

Sir  Samuel  Romillv,  the  law  reformer,  was  born 
at  No.  18  in  1757  when  that  house  was  occupied 
by  his  father,  Peter  Romillv7,  a  successful  jeweller. 
The  family  removed  to  St.  Marvlebone  in  1769 
but  retained  No.  18  for  business  purposes  until 
1 792. 49  The  house  is  referred  to  in  1800  as  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  office.50 

Although  very  much  altered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
three  houses  were  originally  of  similar  character. 
Each  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys,  of 
which  the  fourth  storey  is  a  later  addition,  probably 
replacing  a  roof-garret.  The  fronts  of  Nos.  17 
and  18  are  three  windows  wide,  and  that  of  No. 

1 6  two  windows  wide,  all  apparently  built  of  pale 
yellow  stock  brick.  Except  where  altered  or 
rebuilt,  the  windows  have  segmental  gauged 
arches  which  are  probably  of  fine  red  brick,  as  are 
the  jambs,  but  all  have  been  dved  a  deep  red.  No. 
18  retains  its  original  wooden  doorcase,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  enriched  architrave  flanked  by  panelled 
pilasters,  above  which  are  carved  consoles;  the 
cornice  they  were  intended  to  carry  has,  however, 
been  removed.  The  reveals  and  soffit  of  the  door¬ 
way  are  panelled,  and  the  door  itself  has  six 
heavy  raised-and- fielded  panels  in  ovolo-moulded 
frames.  All  three  houses  have  had  shop  fronts 
inserted  in  the  ground  storey  and  the  third  storey 
entirely  rebuilt,  while  No.  17  has  recently  been 
rendered  with  cement.  The  back  walls  appear  to 


be  of  purple-red  brick  with  segmental  window- 
arches. 

Nos.  17  and  18  have  mirrored  plans  of  the 
standard  two-room  type,  with  projecting  closets. 
No.  18,  which  is  the  better  preserved  internally, 
has  a  hall  with  a  dentilled  box-cornice  and, 
flanking  the  entrance  to  the  stair  compartment,  a 
pair  of  fluted  Doric  pilasters.  The  staircase  is  of 
wood,  the  dog-legged  flights  having  in  the  lower 
stages  cut  strings  decorated  with  carved  step-ends. 
The  treads  have  moulded  nosings  and  each  carries 
two  turned  balusters  with  square  blocks  above  the 
urn-bases.  The  strings  are  fixed  into  column 
newels,  and  upon  these  rests  the  broad  moulded 
handrail.  No.  17  has  been  much  altered,  but 
probably  the  finishings  were  originally  very 
similar.  The  staircase,  now  partly  boxed  in, 
appears  to  be  of  much  the  same  pattern,  and  there 
are  fluted  pilasters  in  the  hall,  although  this  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  width. 

No.  16  differs  from  the  other  two  in  having  an 
open-well  staircase  placed  between  the  front  and 
back  rooms.  Apart  from  a  few  traces  of  early 
eighteenth-century  work,  the  finishings  are 
entirely  mid  nineteenth  century  and  the  plan 
may  therefore  have  been  altered  from  the  original. 
It  does,  however,  date  from  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  at  latest.6 

No.  20  Frith  Street 

Demolished 

The  house  formerly  on  this  site  was  perhaps 
built  or  rebuilt  about  1725—6,  when  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Lewis  Aubert,  a  wine  merchant.51 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Mozart,  aged  about 
nine,  staved  with  his  father  and  sister  in  1764—5, 
as  lodgers  of  Thomas  Williamson,  a  staymaker. 
The  family  had  removed  from  No.  180  Eburv 
Street  about  the  end  of  September  1 7645s2 
probably  to  No.  20  Frith  Street,  where  they  were 
certainly  living  in  January  1765,  when  the  young 
Mozart  dedicated  his  Opus  3  (K.  1  o— 1 5)  to  Queen 
Charlotte  from  that  address.53  The  family  was 
still  there  on  30  May:54  they  left  London  in 
July.55  During  their  stay  in  Frith  Street  the 
works  composed  by  Mozart  probably  included 
K.19,  igd,  20,  21  (19c),  206  (21a),  220  (16a), 
222  (19b)  and  223  (19a).56  Advertisements  in¬ 
serted  by  Leopold  Mozart  in  The  Public  Advertiser 
in  the  spring  of  1765  announced  that  ‘those 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  will  honour  him  with 
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their  Company  from  Twelve  to  Three  in  the 
Afternoon,  any  Day  in  the  Week,  except  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday,  may,  by  taking  each  a  Ticket, 
gratify  their  Curiosity,  and  not  only  hear  this 
young  Music  Master  and  his  Sister  perform  in 
private;  but  likewise  try  his  surprising  Musical 
Capacity,  by  giving  him  any  Thing  to  play  at  Sight, 
or  any  Music  without  Bass,  which  he  will  write 
upon  the  Spot,  without  recurring  to  his  Harpsi¬ 
chord’.57 

The  front  of  the  house  is  shown  in  a  photograph 
of  1 908. 58  Quite  apart  from  its  association  with 
Mozart,  it  is  of  interest  as  one  of  the  best  early 
eighteenth-century  fronts  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  street.  Built  of  brick,  it  was  four  storeys 
high  and  three  windows  wide,  although  the  fourth 
storey  may  have  been  a  later  addition.  The 
windows  had  segmental  gauged  arches  and  the 
jambs  were  probably  dressed  with  red  brick,  while 
within  the  openings  were  slightly  recessed  box- 
frames.  There  was  no  bandcourse  between  the 
second  and  third  storeys,  but  above  the  latter  was  a 
moulded  brick  cornice  returned  at  either  end.  A 
shop  front  had  been  inserted  in  the  ground  storey 
in  the  early  or  mid  nineteenth  century. 

No.  22  Frith  Street 

From  August  1924  to  February  1926  J.  L. 
Baird  occupied  a  two-room  attic  laboratory  in  this 
building  and  first  demonstrated  true  television 
here,  before  an  informal  gathering  of  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  others, 
on  27  January  1926. 59  In  1951  the  London 
County  Council  erected  a  plaque  commemorating 
the  event. 

No.  26  Frith  Street 

This  house  was  erected  in  c.  1735  under  a 
sixty- five-year  building  lease  from  Michael¬ 
mas  1734  granted  by  the  Portland  family  to 
Francis  Tredgold  of  St.  Marylebone,  carpenter.60 
The  ground  plan  is  shown  on  the  Portland  estate 
map  of  1 792-3®  (Plate  9,  fig.  50  on  page  197). 

It  is  a  very  modest  house,  built  on  a  site  con¬ 
stricted  by  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  Old 
Compton  Street.  But  though  much  altered  it 
remains  one  of  the  better-preserved  early  build¬ 
ings  in  the  southern  part  of  the  estate.  It  contains 
a  basement  and  four  storeys,  the  top  storey 
probably  converted  from  an  original  roof-garret, 
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and  has  a  front  three  windows  wide,  but  this  has 
been  completely  altered  by  a  refacing  of  stucco  in 
the  mid  nineteenth  century.  It  has  the  standard 
two-room  plan,  but  with  no  projecting  closet 
and  with  a  stair  compartment  that  is  shallower  in 
depth  than  the  adjoining  back  room.  The 
wooden  staircase  with  short  dog-legged  flights 
remains,  these  having  moulded  closed  strings 
fixed  into  column-newels  with  big  square  heads; 
the  balustrade,  however,  has  been  cased  with 
asbestos.  The  compartment  is  lined  with  simple 
sunk  panelling  finished  with  a  small  cornice,  and 
possibly  the  only  room  to  receive  a  more  elaborate 
treatment  was  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  a  box-cornice  remains.  The  first-floor 
back  room  retains  a  plain  wooden  chimneypiece 
consisting  of  a  flat  surround  moulded  on  the  inner 
and  outer  edges. 

Nos.  37  and  38  Frith  Street 

These  plain-fronted  brick  houses  were  built  in 
178 1 3  (Plate  1 20c).  The  builder  is  not  known. 
(See  also  No.  24  Romilly  Street,  page  204.) 

Nos.  39—41  (consec.)  Frith  Street 

These  three  houses  were  built  in  1743  by 
John  Blagrave  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
carpenter,  under  a  building  lease  running  for 
approximately  fifty-six  and  a  half  years  granted 
to  him  by  Edmund  Byron,  a  Soho  lawyer.  Byron 
himself  was  only  the  assignee  of  an  earlier  Port¬ 
land  lease.61  The  first  occupant  of  No.  39  was  a 
shoemaker.62 

Outwardly  they  constitute  a  more  or  less  uni¬ 
form  group,  each  containing  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  and  having  a  brick  front  three  windows 
wide  (Plate  120c).  The  windows  have  flat 
arches,  mostly  gauged,  and  each  of  the  upper 
storeys  has  a  stone  sill-band  of  progressively 
diminishing  width.  All  have  had  modern  shop 
fronts  inserted  and  the  upper  storeys  of  No.  41 
have  recently  been  rendered  with  cement.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  only  original  work  is  in  the  second  storey, 
where  the  brickwork  (at  least  of  Nos.  39  and  40) 
is  purple-red  and  the  windows,  which  have  arches 
of  the  same  colour,  contain  box-frames.  The  top 
two  storeys  of  Nos.  39  and  40  have  certainly  been 
rebuilt  in  nineteenth-century  yellow  brick  and 
perhaps  the  sill-bands  were  added  at  the  same  time. 
Possibly,  however,  the  broad  second-storey 
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sill-hand  is  original,  like  that  at  No.  5  Frith 
Street,  although  a  second  and  slightly  lower  band- 
course  at  Nos.  39  and  40,  now  cement-rendered, 
may  be  the  older  feature. 

The  interiors  vary  in  plan.  No.  40  has  the 
standard  arrangement  of  a  single  front  and  back 
room  with  a  dog-legged  staircase  beside  the  back 
room  on  the  north  and  a  closet  projecting  beyond 
it  on  the  west.  Nos.  39  and  41,  restricted  for 
space  by  the  backs  of  houses  in  Romilly  Street  and 
Old  Compton  Street,  are  smaller,  with  the 
only  good-sized  room  at  the  front;  the  back  room 
is  very  small  and  cramped,  and  at  No.  39  the 
staircase  actually  forms  a  projecting  wing.  Little 
remains  of  the  original  finishings.  No.  40  has  at 
the  end  of  the  entrance  passage  a  pair  of  Doric 
pilasters  supporting  a  plain  round  arch  and  in  the 
first-floor  room  two  heights  of  fairly  complete 
cyma-moulded  panelling  with  a  moulded  dado- 
rail  and  a  box-cornice.  The  staircase  has  heavily 
moulded  closed  strings,  turned  balusters,  a  moulded 
handrail  and  column-newels,  the  latter  with  small 
turned  pendants.  No.  39  has  a  similar  staircase 
but  the  balustrade  has  now  been  boxed  in. 

[63]  Nos.  44—48  (consec.)  Frith  Street 

This  range  of  houses  was  built  in  1 804-7,  after 
a  fire.  All  were  probably  built  as  private  resi¬ 
dences.3 

No.  45  was  occupied  in  the  i84o’s  by  the 
Sydenham  Society.21  No.  46  was  occupied  in 
1822  by  J.  R.  Planche,  dramatist  and  later 
Somerset  Herald.21  The  first  occupant  of  No. 
47,  in  1808—10,  was  William  Ottley,3  probably 
the  writer  on  art  and  later  keeper  of  prints  at  the 
British  Museum.  He  was  succeeded,  from  181 1 
to  1816,  by  James  Walker,  court  engraver  to 
Alexander  I  of  Russia,  and  at  that  period  pictures 
were  also  exhibited  from  this  address  by  the  battle 
painter,  J.  A.  Atkinson,  another  artist  patronized 
by  the  Russian  court.36  The  painter,  Isaac 
Pocock,  also  perhaps  exhibited  from  here.63 

In  1829  Nos.  46  and  47  were  taken  by  Sewell 
and  Cross,  silk  mercers  and  upholsterers,46  for 
whom  J.  B.  Papworth  designed  a  classical 
shop  front  and  an  interior  in  1832.  Neither 
survives,  but  the  shop  front  is  known  from  a 
photograph  in  the  Council’s  collection  (Plate 
133b),  and  Papworth’s  drawings  for  the  interior 
are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.64 


Architectural  Description 

The  houses  are  of  four  storeys  with  basements, 
having  uniform  brick  fronts,  two  windows  wide. 
The  brickwork  has  now  been  rendered  with  ce¬ 
ment  at  No.  45  and  dyed  red  at  the  other  houses, 
but  originally  it  appears  to  have  been  yellow  in 
colour;  the  slightly  taller  parapets  at  Nos.  46  and 
47  are  the  result  of  a  rebuilding.  The  fronts  are 
designed  to  a  stock  pattern  widely  used  by  London 
builders  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  windows  are  completely  plain  with  flat 
gauged  arches,  but  those  in  the  second  storey  are 
set  in  shallow  round-headed  recesses,  having  below 
them  a  broad  continuous  sill-band  of  stone.  No. 
45  differs  from  the  others  in  having  narrower  sill- 
bands  in  the  third  and  fourth  storeys,  but  these 
may  have  been  added  when  the  front  was  rendered. 
In  every  case  the  ground  storey  has  been  altered 
in  modern  times. 

The  shop  front  inserted  by  Papworth  for 
Sewell  and  Cross  at  Nos.  46  and  47  (Plate  133b) 
had  two  wide  display  windows  in  the  centre  and  a 
doorway  at  either  end,  the  divisions  between  these 
units  being  marked  by  attached  Ionic  columns 
supporting  an  entablature;  the  columns  had  fluted 
shafts  and  were  placed  singly,  except  for  a  pair  in 
the  centre  disguising  the  end  of  the  party  wall. 
The  display  windows,  which  were  probably 
arranged  in  small  panes  originally,  had  been  al¬ 
tered,  but  the  door  of  No.  46  was  original,  having 
six  sunk  panels  in  heavily  moulded  frames.  In 
front  of  the  windows  was  an  unexpectedly 
domestic-type  area-railing  with  urn-finials  to  the 
standards,  doubtless  a  survival  from  the  period 
before  the  ground  storey  was  converted  into 
a  shop.  One  curious  feature  was  a  pair  of  low 
pedestals  with  panelled  sides  and  pedimented 
tops,  placed  in  front  of  the  columns  at  either  end 
of  the  front  and  possibly  intended  as  bases  for  lamp 
standards. 

The  1832  designs  for  the  interior  show  an 
arrangement  of  bays,  variously  filled  with  shelves 
or  doorways,  divided  by  plain-shafted  Ionic 
columns  with  enriched  neckings  to  the  capitals, 
the  latter  being  linked  from  column  to  column  by 
a  band  of  key-fret.  At  that  time  Sewell  and  Cross’s 
premises  also  had  entrances  at  Nos.  40  and  42 
(then  Nos.  45  and  44)  Old  Compton  Street, 
where  Tallis’s  view  of  1838-4065  shows  a  shop 
front  apparently  similar  to  that  in  Frith  Street 
(fig.  49  on  page  195). 

The  interiors  of  the  houses  have  not  been 
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examined  in  detail,  but  Nos.  46  and  47  have  the 
common  plan  of  a  single  front  and  back  room  with 
a  staircase  beside  the  back  room;  such  finishings 
as  remain  are  of  the  plainest  early  nineteenth- 
century  type. 

No.  49  Frith  Street 

This  house  was  built  at  the  same  time  as, 
although  separately  from,  the  uniform  range  to  its 
south,  in  1804—5,  after  a  fire.3 

It  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys  with  a 
yellow  brick  front  three  windows  wide.  The 
windows  have  flat  gauged  arches,  now  dyed  red, 
and  contain  in  the  third  and  fourth  storeys  barred 
double-hung  sashes  recessed  within  plastered 
reveals.  In  the  second  storey  the  windows  are 
longer,  extending  down  to  a  stone  bandcourse  at 
floor  level,  and  are  guarded  by  diagonally  braced 
iron  railings,  although  these  may  have  been 
renewed.  The  ground-storey  windows  have  been 
replaced  by  a  display  window,  but  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  original  round-headed  doorway, 
within  which  is  a  reeded  door-frame  flanked  by 
pilaster-strips;  the  door  is  six-panelled,  with  four 
raised-and- fielded  panels  above  two  flush  ones, 
and  over  it  is  a  patterned  fanlight.  Around  the 
basement  area  is  an  iron  railing  with  urn-finials  to 
the  standards.  The  back  wall  is  of  purple-red  brick, 
having  window  arches  of  yellow  gauged  brick. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  consists  simply  of  a 
single  front  and  back  room,  the  wooden  geometrical 
staircase  lying  beside  the  back  room  on  the  north. 
The  finishings  are  of  the  plain  type  described 
below  at  Nos.  58  and  59,  except  that  the  hall  has 
an  eccentric  modillion  cornice,  and,  at  the  stair¬ 
case  end,  a  segmental  arch  springing  from  panelled 
pilasters. 

No.  51  —  52  Frith  Street 

Demolished 

A  large  house  was  built  here  in  1731  on  the  site 
of  two  houses,  probably  by  the  Soho  carpenter, 
Thomas  Richmond,  who  at  that  time  held  a  sixty- 
five-year  Portland  lease  of  the  site  commencing  at 
Michaelmas  1734. 66  An  early  occupant  of  the 
house  was  Major-General  Onslow  (probably 
Richard,  nephew  of  the  first  Baron),  from  1739 
to  1 747. 3  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Osbal- 
deston,  successively  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1 747-62, 
and  of  London,  until  his  death  here  in  1764. 3 
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The  house  was  burnt  down  in  1803  but  in 
the  later  nineteenth  century  the  interior  was 
remembered  as  ‘magnificent’,  with  a  painted 
staircase.67  The  ground-floor  plan  is  shown  on 
the  Portland  estate  map  of  c.  1792— 3,®  although 
by  that  date  the  original  layout  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  altered  for  conversion  into  a  shop.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  plan  was  fairly  similar 
to  those  of  Richmond’s  houses  at  Nos.  75  and  76 
Dean  Street.  The  main  staircase  was  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  at  the  northern  end.  This  occupied  a 
spacious  compartment,  some  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
with  the  flights  of  the  stair  rising  against  its  west, 
north  and  east  walls,  probably  to  a  gallery  against 
the  south  wall.  It  was  heated  by  a  small  fireplace 
set  in  the  angle  of  the  front  and  party  walls.  Al¬ 
most  certainly  it  had  also  been  designed  to  serve  as 
an  entrance  hall,  probably  with  a  width  of  thirteen 
feet  six  inches.  In  this  case  the  shop  doorway 
shown  in  c.  1792—3  would  have  been  the  original 
front  doorway,  giving  access  to  the  hall  at  its 
southern  end. 

Adjoining  the  hall  on  the  south  was  probably  a 
single  front  room  about  twenty  feet  square,  while 
behind  that  on  the  west  was  the  principal  back 
room,  probably  about  sixteen  feet  square.  The 
north  wall  of  this  room  appears  to  have  been 
replaced,  by  the  time  the  plan  was  made,  with  a 
row  of  columns  of  quatrefoil  section,  very  likely 
cast-iron  ones  in  Gothick  style.  Immediately 
behind  the  main  staircase  lay  the  back  staircase, 
itself  of  open-well  type  in  a  compartment  seven 
feet  two  inches  wide  and  eight  feet  six  inches 
deep.  Behind  this  in  turn  was  a  small  closet,  and 
to  the  south  of  them  both  a  narrow  room  or 
vestibule. 

The  house  was  replaced  in  1805  by  new  prem¬ 
ises  for  the  previous  occupants,  Jackson  and 
Moser,  later  Roger  Moser  and  Company,  iron¬ 
mongers.68  They  comprised  two  houses  over  a 
shop,  and  a  manufactory.  These  premises  have 
now  also  been  demolished. 

A  drawing  of  1885  shows  that  the  building  was 
four-storeyed,  with  a  brick  front  four  windows 
wide.42  The  windows  contained  barred,  double- 
hung  sashes,  and  those  in  the  second  storey  had 
moulded  architraves,  probably  of  cement,  and 
elaborate  Rococo  cast-iron  guard-rails.  The  shop 
front  was  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  an  im¬ 
posing  design,  even  if  not,  perhaps,  the  best  suited 
for  the  display  of  goods  (Plate  1 33a).  Its  principal 
elements  were  three  doorways  set  in  arched 
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surrounds,  a  central  one  to  the  shop,  flanked  by  a 
pair  of  rather  insignificant  display  windows,  and 
one  at  each  end,  presumably  giving  access  to  the 
upper  floors.  The  doorways  were  round-headed, 
being  flanked  by  panelled  piers  from  which  sprang 
plain  recessed  archi volts.  In  the  heads  of  the 
arches  were  patterned  fanlights,  and  at  either  side 
circular  panels  containing  lion-heads.  The  door¬ 
ways  at  either  end  had  double  doors,  each  of  three 
panels,  almost  flush  with  the  piers,  but  those  to 
the  doors  to  the  shop  were  deeply  recessed  within 
panelled  reveals.  The  shop  front  was  finished 
with  an  entablature  having  a  plain  frieze  and 
moulded  cornice;  in  1 885  it  was  surmounted  by  an 
elaborate  version  of  the  royal  coat  of  arms,  cen¬ 
trally  placed  and  almost  two-thirds  the  height  of 
the  second-storey  windows.  A  rather  similar 
shop  front  formerly  existed  at  No.  74  Dean  Street. 

Nos.  58  and  59  Frith  Street 

These  two  houses  were  probably  both  built  c. 
1800— 1.  The  first  occupant  of  No.  58  was 
Samuel  Briggs,  a  plumber.3  In  1841-3  No.  59 
was  occupied  by  H.  W.  Diamond,  surgeon  and 
photographic  innovator.21 

The  houses  are  closely  similar  in  style,  each 
having  a  brick  front  comprising  four  storeys 
above  a  basement,  but  whereas  No.  58  is  two  win¬ 
dows  wide,  the  narrower  No.  59  has  space  only  for 
a  single  wide  window  (Plate  120b).  The  wall- 
face  is  of  pinkish-yellow  stock  brick  with  slightly 
cambered  gauged  window-arches  to  match,  the 
only  relief  being  afforded  by  a  stone  band  at 
first-floor  level;  at  No.  58,  However,  the  brick¬ 
work  has  now  been  dyed  yellow.  Within  the 
window-openings  are  barred  double-hung  sashes 
in  concealed  frames,  the  second-storey  windows, 
which  extend  down  to  floor  level,  Having  iron 
guard-rails,  these  being  plain  at  No.  58  but  trellis- 
patterned  at  No.  59.  The  doorways,  placed  at 
opposite  ends  of  their  respective  fronts,  are  round- 
arched,  containing  six-panelled  doors  and  fan¬ 
lights  with  radial  glazing-bars;  at  No.  59  the 
door  has  a  good  lion-head  knocker  (Plate  I2id). 
The  original  area-railings  have  almost  entirely 
gone,  but  there  is  a  short  length  beside  the 
doorway  of  No.  59,  having  a  standard  with  an  urn- 
finial;  No.  58  now  has  modern  wrought-iron 
railings  and  an  overthrow  lamp-holder  designed  in 
early  eighteenth-century  style. 

The  interiors  have  roughly  mirrored  plans, 


each  floor  having  a  single  front  and  back  room 
with  the  staircase  compartment  lying  between, 
but  No.  58,  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  a  closet 
behind  the  staircase  and  a  passage  beside  the 
back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  leading  out  to  the 
yard  behind;  above  this  passage  on  the  first  floor 
is  a  narrow  closet  with  a  lobby  at  the  eastern  end 
giving  the  back  room  separate  access  to  the  stair¬ 
case.  The  finishings,  where  they  have  survived, 
are  of  the  plainest  type,  the  walls  of  the  rooms  being 
lined  with  plain  wooden  dadoes  having  moulded 
rails  and  skirtings,  and  finished  with  simply 
moulded  plaster  cornices;  the  doors  are  six- 
panelled,  the  sunk  panels  being  decorated  with  a 
raised  moulding.  The  staircases  are  of  the 
geometrical  pattern,  constructed  of  wood  with 
shaped  step-ends,  moulded  nosings  to  the  treads, 
and  thin  square  balusters  supporting  a  continuous 
mahogany  handrail. 

No.  58  contains  a  number  of  ornate  wooden 
chimneypieces,  some  of  them  incorporating  early 
or  mid  eighteenth-century  carving,  but  these  must 
be  modern  insertions. 

No.  60  Frith  Street 

This  is  one  of  the  better-preserved  late  seven¬ 
teenth-century  houses  surviving  from  the  first 
development  of  Soho  Fields  (Plate  120b).  It  was 
perhaps  built,  together  with  No.  61,  by  the 
carpenter,  Richard  Campion.  In  1691  the  two 
houses  were  valued  together,  as  part  of  his  estate, 
at  about  ^1,800.  By  1 688  No.  60  had  been  taken 
on  lease  from  Campion  by  Elizabeth  Price,  who 
was  perhaps  the  first  occupant.69  She  was  later 
said  to  have  been  ‘a  Player  and  mistress  to 
several  persons’,70  and  by  1689  had  acquired  both 
a  house  in  Pall  Mall  and  an  involvement  with 
Charles  the  (titular)  fourth  Earl  of  Banbury, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  claim  that  he  had  taken 
her  abroad  and  married  her  (bigamously  or 
otherwise)  at  Verona.71  This  he  denied,  assert¬ 
ing  that  she  had  become  engaged  to  ‘a  Spaniard  one 
don  Hugo  Simple  .  .  .  but  finding  herselfe  not  in  a 
condition  for  marriage  chose  to  goe  beyond  sea 
till  she  had  dissipated  herself  from  that  Incum¬ 
brance’.72  In  i697the  Court  of  Delegates  decided 
against  the  Earl’s  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Price  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  union.70  In  the  following  year, 
however,  she  was  still  designating  herself  Countess 
in  her  answer  to  a  Chancery  suit.  This  dispute 
was  concerned  with  her  or  the  Earl’s  power  to 
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mortgage  No.  60  Frith  Street,  but  does  not  reveal 
anything  of  interest  beyond  Campion’s  lien  on  this 
and  the  two  adjacent  sites.73 

If  Mrs.  Price  occupied  the  house,  she  soon  let 
it  to  ‘persons  of  quality’.74  The  first  recorded  in 
the  ratebooks,  in  1691,  was  Lady  Butler.  The 
next  occupant,  from  1692  to  1698  or  later,  was 
Colonel  John  Beaumont,75  no  doubt  the  soldier 
of  that  name  (d.  1701)  who  had  fallen  foul  of 
James  II  and  had  been  created  colonel  of  the 
regiment  formerly  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s  by 
William  III.76  He  was  (like  the  Earl  of  Banbury) 
a  lethal  duellist.  A  more  pacific  later  occupant 
of  the  house,  from  1  753  to  1757,  was  the  painter, 
Nathaniel  Hone.3 

In  the  period  about  1840  a  number  of  artists 
exhibited  from  this  address,  including  Thomas 
Musgrove  Joy.77 

The  house  now  contains  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  and  has  a  brick  front  three  windows  wide 
(Plate  1 20b).  In  the  ground  storey  the  front 
has  been  rendered  with  cement,  while  the  two 
storeys  above  have  been  resurfaced  and  mock- 
pointed,  but  the  brickwork  appears  originally  to 
have  been  purple-red  in  colour,  red  brick  being 
used  for  the  jambs  and  arches  of  the  windows. 
The  fourth  storey  is  a  later  addition  in  yellow 
brick,  probably  replacing  an  original  roof-garret. 
The  windows  have  slightly  cambered  gauged 
arches,  and  within  the  openings  are  recessed  box- 
frames  containing  barred  double-hung  sashes, 
although  both  these  are  probably  renewals  of  a 
later  date.  The  ground  and  second  storeys  have 
keystones  to  the  window-arches  and  are  finished 
with  stone  bandcourses;  the  third  storey  is  not 
treated  in  this  manner  because,  presumably,  it  was 
intended  to  be  overshadowed  by  an  eaves-cornice. 

The  doorcase  is  a  late  eighteenth-century 
insertion,  dating  perhaps  from  1778,  when  the 
house  was  unoccupied3  (Plate  I2id).  It  is  of 
wood,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Ionic  pilasters  sup¬ 
porting  an  entablature.  The  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  are  unconventional  in  having  bands  of 
acanthus  leaves  below  volutes  hung  with  swags, 
and  the  frieze  is  decorated  with  paterae,  acanthus 
leaves  and  a  pair  of  urns  linked  by  a  swag.  The 
door  itself  is  six-panelled,  with  four  raised-and- 
fielded  panels  above  two  flush  ones,  and  there  is  a 
fanlight  with  radial  glazing-bars. 

The  back  wall  is  of  purple-red  brick,  except 
for  the  fourth  storey  which  is  an  addition  in  yellow 
brick,  as  at  the  front.  The  windows  have  jambs 
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and  segmental  arches  of  red  brick,  and  contain 
recessed  box-frames,  while  above  the  ground  and 
second  storeys  are  raised  brick  bandcourses.  The 
projecting  closet-wing,  though  much  rebuilt, 
appears  to  have  been  of  similar  character. 

Internally  the  house  has  the  standard  plan  of 
one  front  room,  one  back  room  and  a  projecting 
closet-wing,  the  dog-legged  staircase  lying  beside 
the  back  room  on  the  south.  The  finishings  have 
been  altered  in  both  the  early  and  late  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  ground  and  first  floors  retain  a 
fair  quantity  of  bolection-moulded  panelling.  For 
the  most  part  only  the  dado  has  survived,  but  the 
south  wall  of  the  entrance  passage  and  the  first 
two  storeys  of  the  stair  compartment  are  still 
panelled  in  two  heights.  The  staircase  has  been 
largely  rebuilt,  but  the  pair  of  flights  leading  to 
the  third  floor  are  original,  with  moulded  closed 
strings,  twisted  balusters,  and  a  flat  moulded 
handrail  carried  over  thick  square  newels.  The 
single  flight  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  basement 
is  probably  of  the  same  date,  but  it  differs  in  having 
only  turned  balusters.  The  first-floor  front  room 
has  a  moulded  plaster  ceiling  and  frieze  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century. 

No.  61  Frith  Street 

This  house  is  closely  similar  in  its  proportions 
to  No.  60,  and  for  this  reason  may  be  regarded  as 
being  basically  of  late  seventeenth-century  date. 
Like  No.  60  it  was  perhaps  built  by  the  carpenter, 
Richard  Campion,  as  he  was  named  as  owner  of  the 
house  on  this  site  in  1690. 73  The  front  was  re¬ 
built  in  1 950, 43  but  a  photograph  of  1943  shows 
that  it  had  previously  been  completely  altered  and 
stuccoed  in  the  early  nineteenth  century78  (Plate 
1 20b).  The  interior  appears  to  retain  little  of 
interest,  apart  from  some  early  nineteenth-century 
work,  but  a  note  of  1950  suggests  that  at  that  time 
traces  of  late  seventeenth-century  work  still 
remained.43 

Probably  the  first  occupant,  in  1691  or  earlier, 
was  Lady  Cole,  and  later  occupants  included 
Colonel  Matthews,  c.  1694-6,  and  Sir  Jeffery 
(or  Geoffrey)  Palmer,  1716-20. 3 

Nos.  62  —  64  (consec.)  Frith  Street 

It  is  possible  that  these  three  houses,  which  are 
of  similar  proportions,  are  all  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  date,  and  were  in  existence  by  1691 3 
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(Plate  1 20b).  Only  No.  62,  however,  retains 
work  that  is  certainly  of  that  period.  Some 
rebuilding  by  John  Clarkson  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  carpenter,  was  probably  under¬ 
taken  at  Nos.  63  and  64  in  c.  1734,  and  it  is 
possible  that  at  No.  63  it  amounted  to  a  complete 
reconstruction.79 

Lodgers  at  No.  64  included  W.  M.  Bennett, 
portrait  painter  and  miniaturist,  in  1812— 18, 80 
and  the  actor,  William  Macready,  at  the  time  of 
his  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  in 
1816. 81 

Architectural  Description 

Each  of  these  houses  contains  a  basement  and 
four  storeys,  the  top  storey  of  which  has  probably 
been  converted  from  an  original  roof-garret. 
The  fronts  are  three  windows  wide,  but  Nos.  63 
and  64  have  been  rendered  with  cement  and  No. 
62  rebuilt  above  second-floor  level,  so  that  little 
evidence  of  their  original  appearance  is  left.  At 
No.  62  the  brickwork  in  the  second  storey, 
though  much  blackened,  appears  to  be  purple-red, 
and  the  jambs  and  segmental  gauged  arches  of  the 
windows,  though  now  dyed  a  deeper  shade,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  originally  red.  Cement- 
rendered  sill-bands,  possibly  of  brick,  remain  in 
the  second  storey  of  Nos.  62  and  63,  and  No.  63 
has  bandcourses  above  both  the  second  and  third 
storeys.  All  three  houses  have  modern  shop 
fronts  in  the  ground  storey.  Internally  the  houses 
are  arranged  on  the  standard  two-room  plan,  with 
projecting  closets  at  Nos.  62  and  63.  No.  62 
has  its  original,  late  seventeenth-century,  dog¬ 
legged  staircase  of  wood,  the  moulded  closed 
strings  fixed  into  square  newels  and  the  vase-type 
balusters  supporting  a  broad  moulded  handrail. 
No.  63  has  been  completely  altered  in  modern 
times,  but  No.  64,  the  best  of  the  group,  retains 
a  fair  quantity  of  work  dating  from  an  early 
eighteenth-century  refitting.  The  first-floor 
rooms  are  complete  with  sunk  ovolo-moulded 
panelling  finished  with  moulded  dado-rails  and 
box-cornices,  and  the  cornice  in  the  front  room 
is  further  elaborated  with  dentils.  The  doors  and 
shutters  are  panelled  to  match,  and  the  back 
room  has  a  simple  wooden  fireplace-surround  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  strip  of  ovolo-moulding.  The  stair¬ 
case,  also  dog-legged,  has  moulded  closed  strings, 
column-newels  and  a  moulded  handrail,  but  the 
balustrade  has  unfortunately  had  to  be  cased  with 


asbestos.  The  stair  compartment  is  lined  with 
ovolo-moulded  panelling  as  far  as  the  half-space 
landing  above  the  first  floor,  and  thereafter  with 
unmoulded  panelling  to  the  top  of  the  house. 


Bateman  Street 

Until  1884  this  street  was  called  Queen  Street. 
It  bore  that  name  by  1682  when  it  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Monmouth  House  site.82 
Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  that  year  errs, 
however,  in  showing  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  street  equally  built  upon.  The  north  side 
between  Dean  Street  and  Frith  Street  was  occupied 
only  by  the  return  frontages  of  those  streets 
(chiefly  of  Frith  Street)  until  the  1730’s,  and  be¬ 
tween  Frith  Street  and  Greek  Street  by  the 
return  frontages  of  those  streets  and  the  back 
premises  of  Monmouth  House  until  the  latter  were 
replaced  by  Bateman’s  Buildings  in  1774—5. 

The  street  is  not  named  in  the  ratebooks  for 
1 683-5  but  appears  in  the  next  available  book, 
that  for  1691,  with  nine  ratepayers  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side.  In  1720  Strype 
described  the  street  as  ‘a  Place  not  very  con¬ 
siderable,  having  on  the  North  Side  dead  Walls, 
which  generally  are  dirty  and  ill  kept’.5 

In  c.  1734  the  south  side  between  Dean 
Street  and  Frith  Street  was  rebuilt,  under  sixty- 
five-year  Portland  leases:  two  of  the  lessees 
were  Thomas  Richmond,  carpenter  (described  as 
wax-chandler),  and  William  Bignell,  glazier.83 
Between  Frith  Street  and  Greek  Street,  the  inter¬ 
esting  house  recently  demolished  at  No.  3  was  also 
rebuilt,  under  a  building  lease  granted  to  the 
occupant  (see  below).  On  the  north  side,  houses 
on  the  sites  of  Nos.  13—17  (consec.)  were  built 
on  the  back  premises  of  two  houses  in  Frith 
Street,  under  a  sixty- five-year  Portland  lease 
granted  in  1731  to  John  Wilkins  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  paviour.  He  made  agreements 
for  building  the  houses  with  three  other  building 
tradesmen,  Thomas  Gingell,  joiner,  Thomas 
Carter,  carver  (both  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square),  and  George  Gillingham  of  St.  James’s, 
bricklayer,  to  whom,  severally,  he  granted  sub¬ 
leases  of  the  sites  in  1733. 84 

In  the  1 760’s  the  back  buildings  of  Monmouth 
House  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  included  a 
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chapel,  said  to  have  been  used  for  a  time  by  a 
congregation  of  French  Protestants  (see  page  i  i  2). 

'Fhe  street  frontage  on  this  part  of  the  north 
side  was  completed  in  1774-5  when  four 
houses  were  built  facing  Queen  Street  as  part  of 
the  development  of  Bateman’s  Buildings  on  the 
Monmouth  House  site  (see  pages  1 12-13). 

John  Milbourn,  portrait  painter,  was  lodging 
in  the  street  (probably  at  the  former  No.  16)  in 
1774,  and  Joseph  Gandy,  the  architect,  probably 
at  the  former  No.  8  in  1802— 3. 30 

A  public  house  called  the  Dog  and  Duck  has 
existed  at  No.  18  since  1 734,  and  a  Carlisle  Arms 
at  No.  2  since  at  least  1752. 85 

No.  3  Bateman  Street 

Demolished 

This  house  (figs.  37—9)  was  probably  built  in 
1 734.  A  smaller  house  on  the  site  had  been  occupied 
since  c.  1704—7  by  a  William  Norton.3  It  was 
perhaps  the  same  William  Norton,  gentleman, 
who  in  April  1734  was  granted  a  new  sixty-five- 
year  Portland  lease  from  Michaelmas  of  that  year 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  the  first  year  of  the  term.8® 
By  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  in  occupation  of 
the  new  or  rebuilt  house,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  until  his  death  in  1754. 3  In  his  will  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  other  parts  of  his  estate 
should  be  sold  rather  than  his  dwelling  house  here, 
which  he  left  to  his  brother  in  the  unfulfilled 
hope  that  it  would  ‘continue  in  the  name  of 
Norton  .  .  .  for  ever’.87 

The  succeeding  occupant,  until  1766,  was  a 
Dr.  Jos.  Tenaglio  Von  Grieffenberg,  and  a  later 
occupant,  from  1771  to  1776,  was  a  Pio  Sienesi.3 

Architectural  Description 

The  dignified  front  of  this  house,  with  its 
unusual  Mannerist  detail,  was  latterly  the  only 
feature  of  any  note  remaining  in  Bateman  Street 
and  perhaps  it  always  had  been  so.  Originally  the 
house  looked  on  to  the  garden  of  Monmouth 
House,  but  it  was  not  placed  on  the  same  axis 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intention  to 
relate  it  to  the  earlier  building. 

At  the  time  of  its  demolition  in  1963  it  com¬ 
prised  a  basement  and  four  storeys,  having  a  front 
three  windows  wide  (fig.  38).  This  was  of  purple- 
red  brick  with  red  brick  quoins,  except  for  the 
fourth  storey,  which  was  a  later  addition  in  yellow 
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brick,  probably  replacing  an  original  roof-garret. 
In  the  first  three  storeys  the  windows  had  seg¬ 
mental  arches  of  gauged  brick  with  tall  triple 
keyblocks  having  moulded  caps,  and  within  the 
openings  were  box-frames  containing  double- 
hung  sashes,  although  these  were  probably 
nineteenth-century  replacements.  'Flic  doorway 
was  flanked  by  attached  Doric  columns  of  wood, 
the  bases  of  which  had  been  boxed  in,  doubtless 
because  they  had  rotted,  although  the  stone 
plinths  were  still  visible.  A  horizontal  mark  on 
the  brickwork  showed  the  height  of  the  missing 
entablature.  Fhe  door  itself  was  six-panelled 
and  deeply  recessed  within  panelled  reveals,  all 
the  panels  being  raised-and-fieldcd  with  ovolo- 
moulded  frames. 

Later  alterations  had  merely  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  decline  of  the  building’s  status  from 


Fig.  37.  No.  3  Bateman  Street,  plans 

the  nineteenth  century  onwards.  The  lower 
part  of  the  ground  storey  had  been  rendered  with 
cement  and  the  upper  part  painted,  while  the 
gauged  arches  in  the  three  lower  storeys  had  been 
painted  to  resemble  stone.  The  added  fourth 
storey  had  been  built  with  a  single  wide  window 
containing  four  pairs  of  sashes,  doubtless  reflecting 
the  industrial  uses  to  which  the  house  had  sunk. 
Along  its  west  side  there  had  once  been  a  narrow 
passage,  but  this  had  been  enclosed  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  closet  to  the  first  and  second  floors  built 
over  it. 

'Fhe  first  two  storeys  of  the  back  wall  were  of 
purple-red  brick  with  segmental-headed  windows 
containing  box-frames,  but  the  third  and  fourth 
storeys  had  been  added  or  rebuilt  in  yellow  brick 
at  a  later  date. 
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The  interior  was  planned  on  standard  lines 
with  a  single  front  and  back  room  to  each  floor, 
the  dog-legged  staircase  being  placed  to  one  side 
of  the  back  room,  behind  which  projected  a  small 
closet.  The  finishings  were  relatively  simple  and 
there  was  nothing  to  compare  with  the  unusual 
kevblocks  employed  on  the  exterior.  The  en¬ 
trance  hall  and  the  rooms  and  staircase  compart¬ 
ment  on  the  first  three  floors  were  all  fully 
panelled,  with  shutters  and  six-panelled  doors  to 
match.  On  the  ground  and  first  floors,  apart  from 
the  closets,  the  panelling  was  ovolo-moulded  with 
moulded  dado-rails  and  box-cornices,  except  that 
the  two  back  rooms  had  only  the  smaller  type  of 
cornice.  The  front  room  on  the  first  floor  was  a 
little  more  grand,  having  raised-and-fielded 
panelling  and  a  dentilled  cornice;  the  panel  over 
the  chimnevpiece  was  plain  and  flush,  presumably 
because  it  had  been  intended  to  carry  a  picture.  In 
the  two  front  rooms  the  original  stone  chimney- 
pieces  had  survived,  the  panelled  jambs  having 
moulded  imposts  and  the  shaped,  panelled  lintels 
having  fluted  keystones.  Flanking  the  chimney- 
breast  in  the  ground-floor  front  room  were  two 
cupboards,  probably  installed  at  a  slightly  later  date 
than  the  panelling.  These  were  round-headed 
with  moulded  architraves  extending  down  to  the 
floor,  having  fluted  kevblocks  at  the  head  of  the 
arch.  The  lower  part  of  the  cupboards  had  panel¬ 
led  doors,  but  in  the  upper  part  these  had  been 
replaced  in  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century  by  glazed  doors  with  glazing-bars 
forming  pointed  Gothick  arches.  At  the  end  of  the 
entrance  hall,  flanking  the  opening  to  the  stair¬ 
case  compartment,  were  two  fluted  Doric  pilasters 
supporting  a  round  arch,  this  having  a  panelled 
soffit  and  a  moulded  archivolt  finished  with  a 
plain  kevblock.  The  third-floor  rooms,  and  the 
closets  on  the  two  floors  below,  had  plain  sunk 
panelling  elaborated  onlv  with  a  slightlv  moulded 
dado-rail  and  a  small  moulded  cornice.  The 
front  and  back  rooms  on  the  third  floor  had  flat 
stone  chimnevpieces  with  shaped  lintels  and  small 
mouldings  on  the  inner  and  outer  edges.  The 
staircase,  running  from  the  basement  to  the  third 
floor,  was  a  wooden  one  of  the  plainest  design, 
having  dog-legged  flights  with  moulded  closed 
strings,  turned  balusters  and  column-newels,  the 
latter  with  big  square  heads;  there  were  no  half¬ 
space  landings,  but  only  winders  at  the  turn  of  the 
stairs. 
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Fig.  39.  No.  3  Bateman  Street,  section 
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Greek  Street  Area:  Portland  Estate 


The  streets  described  in  this  chapter  are 
Greek  Street,  Manette  Street  and  Crown 
Street  (west  side,  now  part  of  Charing 
Cross  Road).  They  are  shown  in  tig.  2  on  page 
28. 


Greek  Street 

This  street  is  mentioned  by  its  present  name  in 
1679,1  and  by  the  same  name  in  the  parish  rate¬ 
books  in  the  following  year.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  took  its  name  from  the 
Greek  Church  (later  St.  Mary’s,  Crown  Street) 
which  was  built  in  1677  in  Hog  Lane  (see  page 
33,  note).  Since  the  name  existed  when  the 
building-up  of  the  street  had  hardly  begun  it  was 
presumably  bestowed  intentionally  by  Richard 
Frith  and  his  associates,  and  perhaps  reflects, 
like  Compton  Street,  their  wish  to  gratify  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  countenanced  the 
establishment  of  the  church  and  brought  Frith 
into  the  negotiations  for  its  site  (see  page  279). 
The  church  did  not  abut  on  Greek  Street  (fig. 
2  on  page  28)  but  its  main  entrance  was  towards 
that  street  and  it  may  well  have  been  both  acces¬ 
sible  and  conspicuously  visible  thence  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years  before  the  street  was  lined 
with  houses. 

The  ratebooks  suggest  that  three  or  four  houses 
stood  in  the  street  in  1679,  and  eight  in  the  next 
vear.  Bv  1 683  the  street  was  more  than  half  built, 
with  thirty-five  ratepayers:  the  east  side  was  by 
then  built  upon,  with  gaps,  throughout  its  length 
as  far  north  (probably)  as  No.  4,  and  the  west  side 
more  continuously  but  only  as  far  north  as  Bate¬ 
man  Street.  In  1685  the  west  side  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  northward  by  five  houses.  The  ratebooks 
for  1686—90  are  missing.  By  1691  the  street  had 
fiftv-four  houses  and  was  virtually  complete 
except  for  the  west  side  north  of  No.  58  which 
formed  part  of  the  curtilage  of  No.  27  Soho 
Square.2 

Little  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  building  of  the  street.  Mention  has  already 


been  made  of  the  arrangement  concluded  in  June 
1679  between  Frith  and  a  scrivener  in  his  em¬ 
ployment,  George  Taylor,  by  which  Frith  was  to 
build  Taylor  a  house  in  Greek  Street  in  remunera¬ 
tion  for  a  year’s  professional  work  (see  page  33). 
The  house,  which  was  left  unfinished,  was  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  site  of  No.  58,  and  was  to  have  been 
like  those  which  Frith’s  associate  Cadogan 
Thomas  was  building  in  the  same  street.3 
Thomas’s  eight  house-plots,  which  Frith  and 
Pym  had  leased  to  him  for  building  in  the 
previous  month,  May  1679,  were  opposite,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  east  side.1 

Only  four  building  tradesmen,  other  than  Frith 
and  Thomas,  can  be  associated  by  name  with  the 
street  in  its  early  years.  Richard  Tyler,  the  brick- 
maker  who  was  an  extensive  builder  in  St.  James’s 
in  the  1680’s  and  1690’s,4  had  at  an  unknown 
period  a  lease  or  leases  from  Frith  and  Pvm  of 
sites  including  Nos.  54  and  57  on  the  west  side 
of  Greek  Street.5  John  Chaplin,  a  joiner,  prob¬ 
ably  held  sites  on  the  same  side  c.  1683—5  and 
may  have  had  a  yard  and  workshop  in  the  street.6 
Another  site  on  the  same  side  was  held  c.  1 679 — 
85  by  Martin  Heatley,  a  bricklayer.7  On  the  east 
side  the  glazier  Augustine  Beare  was  evidently 
the  first  occupant  ofNo.  17,  by  1691  ;2  his  widow 
later  owned  No.  12—13  011  t^le  same  side  of  the 
street,8  which  may  point  to  his  having  been  the 
building  lessee  hereabouts.  Both  the  houses 
associated  with  him  have  survived  in  some 
degree. 

From  its  early  years  until  the  last  decade  or  two 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  street  always  had 
one  or  more  people  of  title  residing  in  it.  Its 
occupants  in  1691  included  four  knights  or 
baronets,  and  in  1714  two  earls,  a  lady  and  a 
baronet.2  Among  the  ratepaying  householders 
there  were  from  the  beginning  at  least  three  or  four 
with  French-sounding  names.  In  the  period  c. 
1710—40  the  proportion  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  whole,  but  by  the  1820’s  only  one  or  two  of 
the  ratepayers'  names  seem  foreign. 

Three  sites  in  the  street  occupied  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  by  taverns  or  coffee  houses 
are  worthy  of  mention.  One  site,  at  the  north- 
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western  corner  with  Old  Compton  Street,  was 
occupied  from  169710  1 7 14  by  Edmund  Andlaby 
(who  had  previously  occupied  the  site  of  No. 
25). 2  An  ironmonger  of  these  names  worked 
for  the  parish  c.  1706— 8, 9  but  the  premises  in 
Greek  Street  were  known  in  1711  as  Andlaby’s 
Coffee  House,  at  the  sign  of  the  Turk’s  Head.  It 
was  subsequently  well  known  under  the  latter 
name,  and  was  particularly  resorted  to  for  masonic 
meetings.10  In  1759  the  proprietor  removed  the 
establishment  to  No.  9  Gerrard  Street  (see  page 
388). 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  public  house  at  No.  7 
Greek  Street  is  a  modern  building  but  succeeds 
earlier  taverns  of  that  name  (or  the  Hercules 
Pillars)  which  had  occupied  the  same  site  since  at 
least  1 733. 11  Probably  the  date  can  be  carried 
back  further,  as  the  ‘Hercules  Pillars’  which 
was  on  or  near  this  site  in  1  7 1 412  was  presumably  a 
tavern,  and  the  ratepayer  at  that  time  had  been  in 
occupation  of  the  site  since  1709. 2 

At  Nos.  29  Greek  Street  and  33  Romilly 
Street  there  has  been  a  public  house  called  the 
Coach  and  Horses  since  at  least  the  1720’s.13 

In  1720  Strype  called  the  street  ‘well  built  and 
inhabited’.14  The  rebuilding  about  the  time  of  the 
realization  of  the  Portland  freehold  in  1734  was 
only  partial  and,  even  when  handsomely  executed 
(as  at  Nos.  48  and  50  on  the  west  side)  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  initiated  by  the  lessee 
without  the  direct  control  of  a  Portland  building 
lease.  Probably  four  of  the  original  late  seven¬ 
teenth-century  houses  still  survive  in  more  or  less 
altered  state,  No.  12-13  and  Nos.  14  and  17  on 
the  east  side  and  No.  47  on  the  west. 

The  Portland  estate  plans  of  c.  1792-315 
show  more  shop  fronts  than  in  Frith  Street. 
They  appear  at  most  of  the  sites  which  are  shown 
on  the  east  side.  On  the  west  side,  they  appear  at 
most  of  the  sites  shown  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
street,  below  No.  47,  but  in  the  northern  half 
they  are  only  recognizable  at  the  corners  of 
Bateman  Street. 

By  1 850  the  Post  Office  directory  indicates  that 
very  few  of  the  houses  were  in  wholly  private  occu¬ 
pation.  Many  ordinary  retail  shops  appear  and  also 
a  considerable  number  of  workers  in  wood,  metal 
and  leather,  and  various  other  small  manufactories. 
In  1900  the  types  of  occupation  were  similar, 
seemingly  with  many  workshops:  five  restaurants 
are  also  listed. 

The  street  now  has  fewer  restaurants  than 
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Frith  Street,  and  its  rather  drab  appearance  is 
accentuated  by  the  return  wall  of  the  Casino 
Theatre,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  its  west 
side.  Although  it  has  some  fifteen  buildings  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
earlier,  most  have  been  refronted  and  the  street  is 
predominantly  nineteenth-century  in  appearance. 
At  one  site,  that  of  No.  6,  a  fairly  well-preserved 
early  eighteenth-century  house  survives  behind  an 
elaborate  front  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Externally  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
street  is  its  nineteenth-century  shop  fronts.  The 
best  of  them,  at  No.  17  (fig.  42  on  page  179),  is 
now  protected  by  a  Building  Preservation  Order, 
but  there  is  another  interesting  one,  of  a  slightly 
later  date,  three  doors  away  at  No.  20  (Plate 
I34d).  No.  3  has  a  good  example  and  so,  until 
its  recent  rebuilding,  had  No.  4.  These  two  shop 
fronts  were  closely  similar  in  style,  as  can  be  seen 
from  a  photograph  of  No.  4  in  the  National 
Monuments  Record.  At  No.  52  is  an  unusual 
shop  front  of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  built 
on  a  corner  site  with  five  windows  divided  by 
slender  columns,  these  windows  being  set  tan¬ 
gentially  beneath  a  curved,  deeply-coved  cornice 
of  wood. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
totalled  about  £1,725  in  the  1740’s,  with  an 
average  assessment  of  about  £30  for  each  house. 
In  1792  the  total  was  about  £2,420  and  the 
average  about  £39.  In  1844  the  total  was  about 
£3,600  and  the  average  about  £56,  and  in  1896 
the  total  about  £6,480  and  the  average  about 
£117.  Very  little  amalgamation  of  sites  had 
taken  place.2 

Residents  and  lodgers  in  houses  in  Greek 
Street  which  are  not  described  elsewhere  have 
included:  Sir  Richard  Stevens,  c.  1683-5;  Sir 
David  English,  c.  1691-2;  Sir  John  Huband  or 
Huborne,  c.  1691-2;  Sir  John  Bramston  the 
younger,  lawyer,  c.  1691—4;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  Rous,  c.  1691-4;16  Sir  Michael  Cole,  c. 
1691-1707;  Peter  Vanderbank,  presumably  the 
engraver,  1692-c.  1 693 ;17  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  c. 
1696—7;  Hugh  Boscawen,  esquire,  c.  1696-7, 
succeeded  by  Lady  Mary  Boscawen,  c.  1703-15; 
Dr.  Samuel  Wall,  c.  1703-6;  Peter  Plunkett, 
fourth  Earl  of  Fingall,  1709-17;  Arthur 
Annesley,  fifth  Earl  of  Anglesey  (second  creation), 
1  71 1  — 17;  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of 
State,  pre-1716;18  Lord  Howard,  perhaps 
Thomas  Howard,  sixth  Baron  Howard  of 
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Effingham,  1718;  Paul  Crespin,  silversmith, 
1720—59;  Dr.  Edward  Dunn  or  Donne,  1 741—5; 
Colonel  Henry  Gower,  1746—61;  Dr.  Dela- 
fontaine,  1753— 70;  William  Halfpenny,  possibly 
the  architect,  1752-4;  George  Smith  Bradshaw, 
upholsterer  and  tapestry-maker  (in  partnership 
with  Paul  Saunders),  c.  1753— 8; 19  Lady  Stanley, 
1754;  Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  musician,  c.  1763; 
Felice  di  Giardini,  musician,  c.  1763;20  John 
Inigo  Richards,  landscape  painter,  c.  1763— 6; 21 
Giovanni  Giacomo  Casanova,  amorist,  c.  1 764 ; 22 
Lady  Drake,  1766—7;  George  Willison,  portrait 
painter,  c.  1767— 7 3 ; 23  Elizabeth  Farren,  actress, 
later  Countess  of  Derby,  c.  1 7 86 ; 24  General 
Maxwell  Brown,  1790—1802;  Peter  Turnerelli, 
sculptor,  1802-3  to  1815;  Henry  Meyer,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  portrait  painter  and  engraver,  1826—8. 

Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being 
in  Greek  Street  in  exhibition  catalogues,  but 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  ratebooks,  are 
listed  below,  with  the  years  in  which  they 
exhibited: 

John  Dixon,  mezzotint  engraver,  1768; 
Edward  Hodgson,  flower  painter,  1769—74; 
Philip  Dawe,  mezzotint  engraver,  1774-5; 
John  Laporte,  watercolour  painter,  1784;  John 
James  Masquerier,  painter,  1802;  Samuel  Lane, 
painter,  1808  (at  former  No.  11). 

No.  i  Greek  Street 

See  pages  88-106. 

No.  3  Greek  Street 

This  house  was  built  (together  with  No.  2) 
at  about  the  same  time  as  No.  1,  in  c.  1744, 2 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  curtilage  of  the  latter 
house  (see  page  89).  The  builder  of  Nos.  2 
and  3  was  evidently  the  Joseph  Pearce  of  St. 
Anne’s,  bricklayer,  who  at  the  same  period  was 
concerned  in  the  rebuilding  of  No.  1.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1746  Pearce  was  granted  a  lease  of  No.  3, 
then  probably  only  a  carcase,  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland.25  The  house  was  first  occupied  in 
1748. 2 

The  brick  front,  now  resurfaced  and  dyed  red, 
is  two  windows  wide  and  comprises  four  storeys 
above  a  basement,  the  top  storey  being  a  later 
addition  probably  replacing  a  roof-garret.  In  the 
ground  storey  is  a  slightly  projecting  wooden 
shop  front  of  early  nineteenth-century  date, 
composed  of  a  display  window  set  between  re¬ 


cessed  doorways;  these  are  flanked  in  turn  by 
pilasters  carrying  the  scrolled  bracket-stops  of  an 
entablature  with  enriched  architrave  and  cornice. 
The  window  is  divided  into  small  panes  by  slender 
glazing-bars,  and  has  beneath  it  a  panelled  apron 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre  to  ventilate  the 
basement,  this  having  a  flattened  four-centred 
head.  The  window  is  curved  at  the  north  end 
where  it  adjoins  the  shop  door,  and  this  also  is 
glazed  in  the  upper  part.  The  house  door  appears 
to  have  been  altered. 

The  back  wall,  except  for  the  added  fourth 
storey,  is  of  original  purple-red  brick  with  seg¬ 
mental-headed  windows  containing  flush  frames; 
the  window  lighting  the  first  half-space  landing  of 
the  staircase  is,  however,  taller  and  has  a  round 
arch.  At  the  north  end  there  projects  a  two- 
storeyed  closet-wing,  the  south  wall  of  which  is 
timber-framed  and  weather-boarded. 

The  house  has  the  standard  plan  of  a  front  and 
a  back  room  on  each  floor,  the  dog-legged  stair¬ 
case  lying  beside  the  back  room  on  the  south  and 
the  closet-wing  beyond  it  on  the  east.  Apart  from 
the  ground-floor  rooms  the  interior  finishings  are 
unusually  well  preserved.  The  first-floor  front 
room,  though  now  subdivided,  is  complete  with 
two  heights  of  sunk  ogee-moulded  panelling 
finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  an  enriched 
box-cornice,  the  back  room  being  similarly 
treated  but  with  ovolo-moulded  panel-frames  and 
fewer  enrichments  on  the  cornice;  the  closet  has 
plain  sunk  panelling.  On  the  second  floor  both 
rooms  have  plain  sunk  panelling  finished  with 
moulded  dado-rails,  the  front  room  having  a 
box-cornice  and  the  back  room  the  smaller  type  of 
moulded  cornice.  The  staircase  is  of  wood  with 
uniform  flights  up  to  the  third  floor  having 
moulded  closed  strings,  turned  balusters,  moulded 
handrails,  and  column-newels;  for  the  first  three 
flights  the  handrail  is  continued  over  the  newel, 
but  above  that  the  newel  has  a  tall  square  head  with 
the  handrail  fixed  into  it.  The  compartment  has 
full  ovolo-moulded  panelling  up  to  the  point 
where  the  newels  change;  thence  a  tall  dado  of 
plain  sunk  panelling  leads  up  to  the  second-floor 
landing,  which  has  two  heights  of  the  same 
panelling  finished  with  a  small  cornice. 

No.  6  Greek  Street 

This  house,  although  its  front  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  dates  in  its 
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main  structure  from  1731.  Nos.  7-9  (consec.) 
were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time,2  but  there  is  no 
record  of  a  building  lease  being  granted  for  this 
purpose.  The  first  occupant  of  No.  6,  in  the 
year  of  its  erection,  was  the  medical  writer, 
Dr.  Edward  Strother,  who  died  here  in 
I737-2 

The  house  now  contains  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  with  a  front  three  windows  wide;  but  it 
is  clear  that  there  were  formerly  only  three  storeys 
and  a  roof-garret.  The  back  wall,  built  of  the 
original  but  much  altered  purple-red  brick,  re¬ 
tains  this  form;  the  projecting  closet-wing, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  storey. 

The  plan  is  the  standard  one  already  noted  at 
No.  3.  In  the  interior  only  fragments  of  the 
original  finishings  remain  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  but  there  is  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
rooms  were  formerly  lined  with  two  heights  of 
ovolo-moulded  panelling  finished  with  moulded 
dado-rails  and  box-cornices,  the  panels  in  the 
first-floor  front  room  being  raised-and-fielded. 
In  the  entrance  passage,  where  the  south  wall  is 
still  completely  panelled,  the  opening  to  the 
staircase  compartment  is  marked  by  a  Doric 
pilaster  with  a  small  plain  section  of  frieze  above 
relating  it  to  the  cornice.  The  second-floor 
rooms  are  almost  complete  with  plain  sunk  panel¬ 
ling  finished  with  moulded  dado-rails  and  box- 
cornices.  Two  original  stone  chimneypieces 
remain,  both  now  painted,  in  the  ground-  and 
second-floor  back  rooms.  They  are  of  the  same 
simple  pattern  with  flat  jambs  and  lintel  slightly 
moulded  on  the  inner  and  outer  edges. 

The  dog-legged  staircase,  which  is  unaltered, 
is  of  wood,  running  from  basement  to  third  floor. 
The  first  three  flights  above  the  ground  floor 
have  cut  strings  decorated  with  shaped  step-ends, 
each  step  carrying  two  turned  and  twisted  balus¬ 
ters;  the  moulded  handrail  is  continued  over  plain 
column-newels  having  small  moulded  pendants, 
and  the  whole  balustrade  is  voluted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  The  upper  flights  have  only  moulded 
closed  strings  with  a  plainer  type  of  turned 
baluster,  and  the  newels  in  the  top  flight  differ 
in  having  tall  square  heads.  The  compartment  is 
fully  panelled  as  far  as  the  second-floor  landing 
and  has  a  tall  dado  in  the  top  storey;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  compartment  the  panel-frames 
are  ovolo-moulded  and  in  the  upper  part 
plain. 


No.  8  Greek  Street 

This  house,  although  greatly  altered  both 
internally  and  externally,  dates  in  its  main 
structure  from  1731, 2  when  a  Portland  lease 
(not  a  building  lease)  from  Michaelmas  1734  was 
held  by  John  Hassell  the  younger,  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  gentleman  (probably  a  brewer).26 

The  brick  front,  which  comprises  four  storeys 
above  a  basement,  is  two  windows  wide.  It  was 
clearly  rebuilt  in  the  late  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
No.  9,  and  later,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
its  windows  decorated  with  stucco  surrounds.  The 
back  wall,  though  much  altered,  is  of  the  original 
purple-red  brick. 

The  plan  consists  simply  of  a  front  and  back 
room  on  each  floor,  with  a  dog-legged  staircase 
beside  the  back  room  on  the  south.  The  only 
original  finishings  to  survive  are  the  staircase  and 
the  panelling  of  the  first-floor  back  room;  the 
former  is  of  wood,  with  moulded  closed  strings, 
turned  balusters,  column-newels  and  moulded 
handrail,  while  the  latter,  virtually  complete,  is 
in  two  heights  with  ovolo-moulded  panel-frames, 
a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box-cornice. 

No.  12-13  Greek  Street 

Formerly  Portland  House 

This  building,  now  subdivided,  was  originally 
the  largest  house  in  the  street  (Plate  122b,  c, 
fig.  40).  The  late  seventeenth-century  carcase 
remains,  although  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
altered  and  the  front  rendered  with  cement.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  its  building, 
but  Augustine  Beare,  the  glazier  who  lived  at 
No.  17,  may  have  been  chiefly  responsible,  as 
his  widow  evidently  owned  the  house  in  1701, 
when  she  insured  it  for  £  1,000. 8 

The  first  ratepayer’s  name  in  the  parish 
books  is  Elizabeth  Price  in  1684,  but  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  she  was  ever  actually  resident.2 
She  was  perhaps  the  lady  of  those  names  who  by 
1 688  had  taken  No.  60  Frith  Street  (see  page  1 64). 

In  1685  the  occupant  was  ‘Lady  Wolsing- 
holm’,2  no  doubt  the  Lady  Wolstenholme  of 
Stanmore,  Middlesex,  who  died,  perhaps  in  this 
house,  in  1 688. 27 

By  1691  the  house  was  occupied  by  Abraham 
Meure,  who  remained  the  ratepayer  until  17 14. 2 
He  had  probably  come  to  England  from  France 
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after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as 
he  had  been  naturalized  in  1687. 28  In  Greek 
Street  he  kept  a  boarding  school  or  ‘academy’. 
It  was  doubtless  intended  primarily  for  French 
Protestants,  and  in  1692  access  was  made  to  the 
adjacent  French  church  in  Hog  Lane.  It  was  of 
good  repute  among  the  English,  however,  and 
its  pupils  included  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Montagu, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  two  sons 
of  Governor  Thomas  Pitt  (owner  of  the  Pitt 
estate):  one  of  the  latter  was  subsequently  first 
Earl  of  Londonderry.  In  1704  it  was  said  the 
school  was  esteemed  the  best  in  England.  The 
subjects  taught  included  Latin,  French,  accounts, 
fencing,  dancing  and  drawing.29  Meure’s  will, 
made  in  1703  in  French,  was  proved  in  1 7 1 6 : 30 
the  Mr.  Meure  who  was  a  ratepayer  in  Frith 
Street  in  1714— 21  was  probably  a  son. 

Meure’s  successor  in  occupation  of  the  house, 
probably  c.  1715,  was  the  Sicilian  (Savoyard) 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  of  Trevi.31  He  was 
perhaps  a  tenant  of  a  former  British  ambassador 
to  the  House  of  Savoy,  William  Chetwynd, 
later  third  Viscount  Chetwynd,  who  was  the 
ratepayer  for  the  house  in  1715—16,  and  who  in 
the  latter  year  obtained  a  Portland  lease  of  the 
house  from  1734  to  1769, 32  presumably  in 
extension  of  an  existing  tenure.  William  Chet¬ 
wynd  was  followed  as  ratepayer  in  1717  by  his 
brother  John  Chetwynd,  M.P.,  envoy  to  Spain 
1717—18  and  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1717—27, 
until  the  latter’s  succession  as  second  Viscount  in 
1736.  The  second  Viscount  was  again  ratepayer 
from  1 742  to  1 744.*  In  the  latter  year  he  assigned 
his  leasehold  interest  in  the  house  (which  by  then 
lasted  until  1799)34  to  Peter  Legh  of  Lyme  Hall, 
Cheshire,  esquire.35  The  price  was  later  said  to 
have  been  ^3,000. 36  Legh’s  name  continues  as 
ratepayer  until  1764. 

In  1766  (when  the  house  had  been  empty  for 
two  years)2  the  leasehold  interest  was  assigned  by 
Legh  for  ^900  to  James  Cullen,  upholsterer,37 
of  No.  59  Greek  Street.2!  Cullen,  who  later 
became  manager  of  the  Ladies’  Club  or  Coterie 
in  Arlington  Street,38  was  at  this  period  associated 
with  Mrs.  Cornelys,  entrepreneuse  at  Carlisle 


House  in  Soho  Square,  and  it  appears  that  they 
joined  in  a  similar  undertaking  in  Greek  Street. 
Cullen  later  said  that  he  and  his  undertenant 
(presumably  Mrs.  Cornelys)  spent  £1,500  ‘in 
Erecting  different  Buildings’  at  the  back  of  No. 
12— 1 3. 36  From  1768  to  the  year  of  her  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1772  Mrs.  Cornelys  was  ratepayer  for 
No.  12-13,  which  was  called  in  the  ratebooks 
her  ‘Great  House’  and  was  also  known  as  Port¬ 
land  House.  She  was  also  rated  for  No.  1 1 
(which  in  1701  had  been  the  King’s  Square 
Coffee  House)8  as  her  ‘Little  House’,  until  1771. 
Assemblies  were  being  advertised  at  ‘Portland 
House’  in  1771  when  tickets  were  obtainable 
from  Cullen.39 

In  1773  the  house  was  assessed  for  rates  to  the 
Hon.  Baron  Grant. 

In  1774  it  was  taken  at  £200  per  annum  on  a 
twenty-one-year  lease  from  Cullen  by  the  potter, 
Josiah  Wedgwood.40  The  property,  which  by 
this  time  included  back  premises  extending  to 
Rose  (now  Manette)  Street,  was  used  for  the 
firm’s  London  warehouse  and  showrooms  (hither¬ 
to  in  Great  Newport  Street)  and  enamelling 
rooms  (hitherto  at  Chelsea).41  The  adjacent 
house,  No.  1 1,  was  also  taken2  and  used  partly  as 
a  dwelling  by  Wedgwood’s  partner,  Thomas 
Bentley,  until  1777.42!  Wedgwood  and  Bent¬ 
ley  had  been  considering  a  new  location  for  their 
premises  since  1770,  including  the  Adelphi, 
Newcastle  House,  and  two  sites  in  Soho  Square — 
Mrs.  Cornelys’s  rooms  and  Lord  Bateman’s 
house.43  The  last  had  been  thought  too  dear  at 
^400  per  annum.44 

The  Greek  Street  house  was  fitted  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  wares  by  May  1774,  and  in  the  following 
two  months  the  famous  dinner  service  made  for 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  was  displayed 
to  the  world  of  high  fashion.45  The  display 
occupied  five  rooms  on  two  floors.46 

By  1775  Wedgwood  was  paying  additional 
parish  rates  on  ‘Improvements  and  Ware 
Rooms’.  It  is  not  known  whether  Joseph  Pick- 
ford,  Wedgwood’s  architect  in  Great  Newport 
Street  and  at  Etruria,  was  responsible  for  any  work 
here.  In  1786  minor  repairs  were  carried  out 


*  In  1 742  the  opening  made  for  Meure’s  pupils  to  the  French  church  in  Hog  Lane  evidently  still  existed  and  Lord  Chetwynd 
was  allowed  passage  over  land  owned  by  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  for  the  easier  attendance  of  his  daughters  at  the 
church.33 

f  The  lowness  of  the  price  was  perhaps  partly  caused  by  doubts  over  the  right  to  the  ground  at  the  back,  which  Cullen 
later  said  was  ‘the  part  of  the  Purchase  he  mostly  wanted’.36 

^  Wedgwood’s  biographer,  Eliza  Meteyard,  was  confused  by  the  subsequent  separation  of  No.  12-13  into  two,  and  mis¬ 
takenly  supposed  that  Bentley’s  residence  was  in  part  of  that  house.43 
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by  T.  Freeman  of  Great  Pulteney  Street  who  in 
1 790  made  a  valuation  of  fixtures  on  the  premises. 
The  rooms  mentioned  on  the  ground  floor  were  a 
‘Hall’,  ‘Counting  house’  and  ‘Shop’  and  on  the 
first  floor  a  ‘Great  room’,  another  room,  a 
‘Flowerpot  room’  and  a  ‘Gallery’.  Outside, 


mention  is  made  of ‘Painting  Shops,  Stable,  dam¬ 
aged  ware  room,  Scowering  room,  retort  room, 
Pearl  ware  room,  Laboratory,  Printing  and 
Pattern  rooms’  and  of  a  ‘Chapel-Building  with 
Packing  and  unpacking  House’.47  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  ‘Chapel-Building’,  although  the 
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Fig.  40.  Nos.  11— 13  (consec.)  Greek  Street,  plan  in  c.  1792-3. 
Redrawn  from  a  plan  in  the  Portland  MSS.  at  Nottingham  University 
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former  existence  of  a  supposed  ‘chapel’  behind  the 
house  was  recollected  in  1898. 48  The  ground- 
floor  plan  of  the  house  and  back  premises  appears 
on  the  Portland  estate  map  of  c.  1  792-315  (fig.  40). 

Until  1797  the  rates  for  the  two  houses  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  paid  in  the  name  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
(latterly  the  son,  after  his  father’s  death  in  1795). 
The  firm’s  premises  were  then  removed  to  No.  8 
St.  James’s  Square.49 

The  succeeding  occupants  of  No.  12—13  were 
a  firm  of  coachmakers,  but  the  premises  were  soon 
afterwards  in  divided  occupation.  In  1803—7 
James  Sheridan  Knowles,  doubtless  the  dramatist, 
occupied  all  or  part  of  the  house.  Until  mid¬ 
century  various  artists  lived  at  or  exhibited  from 
this  address,  including  the  painters  William 
Barraud  (1835  or  1836), 50  Robert  Edmonstone 
(r 833-4), 23  and  John  Lucas  (1837),  and  the 
sculptor,  William  Cramphorn  ( 1 8 1 9). 23  It  was 
between  1799  and  1869  (perhaps  in  1846)51 
that  the  present  division  at  ground  level  was  made 
between  No.  12  and  No.  13  by  the  construction 
of  an  entrance  to  the  yard  at  the  rear.52 

Architectural  Description 

The  exterior  of  the  building  before  it  was 
rendered  with  cement  is  shown  in  a  photograph 
of  1 9 1 453  when  it  was  occupied  by  Wedde’s  hotel 
and  restaurant  (Plate  122c).  It  then  (as  now) 
contained  a  basement,  two  storeys  and  a  garret, 
having  a  brick  front  seven  windows  wide.  The 
ground  storey  had  already  been  altered  and  the 
roof  rebuilt  in  the  early  or  mid  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  two  upper  storeys  retained  their 
original  character.  These  had  wide,  flat-headed 
windows  containing  flush  frames,  the  central 
voussoirs  of  the  gauged  brick  arches  being  raised 
to  form  keyblocks.  There  was  a  sill-band  in  the 
second  storey,  but  no  bandcourses,  surprisingly, 
above  it  or  in  the  third  storey.  At  the  southern  end 
of  the  front  was  a  pilaster  and  above  the  top  storey 
a  tall  parapet  decorated  with  recessed  panels 
having  stone  sills;  but  possibly  the  parapet  was  a 
later  addition,  replacing  the  original  eaves- 
cornice. 

The  plan  shown  on  the  Portland  estate  map  of 
c.  1 792-3 15  (fig.  40)  probably  represents  the 
original  arrangement  of  the  house.  This  shows  the 
front  part  divided  between  a  spacious  entrance  hall 
and,  on  the  south  side,  a  large  room  with  four  win¬ 
dows.  The  back  part  has  a  small  room  at  either  end, 


the  southern  one  with  a  small  projecting  closet¬ 
wing  behind,  while  in  the  centre  are  the  two 
staircases.  The  more  northerly  of  these  is  the  main 
staircase,  built  round  a  narrow  well  and  with  a 
slight  projection  from  the  rear  wall  of  the  house. 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
premises  is  now  of  little  interest,  since  they  have 
been  completely  swept  away  and  no  illustration 
of  them  survives.  The  curious  building  which 
lay  immediately  behind  the  house  is,  however, 
worth  a  comment.  It  was  secluded  from  the  build¬ 
ings  around  the  Manette  Street  entrance  and  had 
its  own  small  courtyard  with  a  pair  of  large  gates. 
1 1  consisted  of  a  square  compartment  with  entrances 
into  both  its  courtyard  and  the  yard  behind  the 
house,  this  compartment  having  a  circular  room 
opening  off  it  on  either  side.  No  windows  are 
shown,  so  that  it  must  have  been  lit  either  by 
windows  high  up  in  the  walls,  or  by  a  glazed  roof. 

No.  14  Greek  Street 

This  house  has  been  refaced  with  tiles  and 
stucco  and  some  of  its  interior  features  removed 
since  it  was  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments  in  19 14. 54  However, 
its  fabric,  together  with  the  staircase,  evidently 
dates  from  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The 
parish  ratebooks  suggest  that  substantial  altera¬ 
tions  or  additions  were  made  in  1770,  1773  and 
1  807.  The  earlier  alterations  were  perhaps  made 
to  provide  the  ‘elaboratory’  for  scientific  experi¬ 
ments,  where  courses  of  lectures  were  given  to 
‘philosophic  and  literary  Gentlemen’  by  Dr. 
Bryan  Higgins,  the  physician  and  chemist,  who 
occupied  the  house  from  1774  to  1796. 55 

The  front,  comprising  four  storeys  above  a 
basement,  is  two  windows  wide  and  built  ot 
brick;  its  former  appearance  is  partly  shown  in  a 
photograph  of  19 14, 53  but  by  that  date  consider¬ 
able  alterations,  including  the  addition  of  the 
fourth  storey  and  possibly  the  complete  refacing  of 
the  brickwork,  had  already  been  made,  mainly 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  back  wail 
has  been  largely  rebuilt. 

The  plan  is  the  standard  one  already  noted  at 
No.  3,  except  that  here  the  staircase  is  on  the 
north  side,  as  was  the  original  entrance  passage. 
The  dog-legged  staircase  is  of  wood,  running  from 
basement  to  third  floor;  it  has  heavily  moulded 
closed  strings,  stout  turned  balusters  (now  boxed 
in)  and  a  flat  moulded  handrail  continued  over 
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plain  square  newels;  the  bottom  newel  differs  in 
being  an  enlarged  version  of  the  balusters.  There 
is  a  continuous  dado  of  raised  bolection-moulded 
panelling  up  to  the  second-floor  landing  and 
attached  to  it  on  the  first-floor  landing  and  the 
half-space  landing  above  is  a  plain  pilaster  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  newel. 

No.  1 6  Greek  Street 

Demolished 

This  was,  until  its  demolition  in  1965,  the  only 
one  of  the  surviving  late  seventeenth-century 
houses  in  the  street  to  retain  part  of  its  original 
front.  In  1715—16  the  ratepayer  was  John 
Chetwynd,  later  second  Viscount  Chetwynd, 
who  then  removed  to  No.  12-13.  He  was  again 
ratepayer  (for  both  houses)  from  1 732,  when  sub¬ 
stantial  alterations  or  additions  were  evidently 
made,2  until  1736.  In  1753  the  ratepayer  was 
Alexander  Leslie,  seventh  Earl  of  Leven. 
Later  in  that  year  Colonel  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  M.P.,  younger  brother  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Portland,  became  ratepayer  until  his  death  in 
1759.  He  had  evidently  taken  this  house  on  the 
family’s  Soho  estate  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  a  Mary  Davies.*  He  was  succeeded  here,  for  a 
year,  by  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  George  II.2 

At  the  time  of  demolition  the  house  had  a 
front  of  purple-red  brick,  three  windows  wide, 
comprising  four  storeys  above  a  basement  (Plate 
1  22b).  The  top  storey  was,  however,  a  later  addi¬ 
tion  in  yellow  brick,  perhaps  replacing  an 
original  roof-garret,  and  the  ground  storey 
contained  a  shop  front  inserted  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  windows  in  the  second  and  third 
storeys  had  flat  arches  of  red  gauged  brick  and 
contained  moulded  flush  frames,  while  above  them 
in  each  storey  ran  a  raised  bandcourse,  then 
stuccoed.  The  back  wall,  which  had  been  much 
altered,  was  of  the  same  brick  as  the  front,  the 
windows  containing  modern  box-frames. 

The  plan  was  the  standard  one  of  a  single  front 
and  back  room  on  each  floor,  the  back  room  having 
a  dog-legged  staircase  beside  it  on  the  north  and  a 


closet  projecting  beyond  it  on  the  east.  Very 
little  remained  of  the  original  interior  finishings, 
except  for  part  of  the  staircase  and  a  dado  of  raised 
bolection-moulded  panelling  in  the  first-floor  back 
room.  The  front  room  on  this  floor  had  a  stone 
chimneypiece,  then  painted,  with  flat  jambs  and 
lintel  slightly  moulded  on  the  inner  and  outer 
edges,  but  this  had  possibly  been  inserted  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  The  staircase  was  of 
wood,  running  from  basement  to  third  floor,  but 
the  first  three  flights  above  the  ground  floor  had 
quite  clearly  been  rebuilt,  probably  in  1732.  This 
later  part  was  not  strictly  dog-legged  even  though 
no  space  was  left  for  a  well,  since  the  strings  ran 
into  separate,  paired,  newels  at  the  landings.  The 
cut  strings  were  decorated  with  carved  step-ends, 
each  step  carrying  three  turned  and  twisted 
balusters,  and  the  moulded  handrail  was  ramped 
up  over  fluted  column-newels  with  Composite 
capitals;  the  balusters  in  the  first  flight  were  of  a 
slightly  plainer  pattern,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  modern  replacements.  The  upper  flights 
were  of  a  much  earlier  character,  with  heavily 
moulded  closed  strings,  stout  turned  balusters,  and 
a  broad  moulded  handrail  continued  over  thick 
square  newels.  The  lower  part  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  had  a  dado  of  sunk  ovolo-moulded  panelling, 
and  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  the  second  floor,  one 
of  sunk  bolection-moulded  panelling.  The 
first  half-space  landing  of  the  staircase  had 
originally  been  lit  by  a  tall  round-arched  window, 
later  blocked. 

No.  17  Greek  Street 

This  is  a  medium-sized  house  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  much  altered  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  and  later,  but  of  interest  as 
one  of  the  few  built  in  Soho  Fields  to  retain  any 
quantity  of  original  work  (Plate  1  22b,  figs.  41 ,42). 
The  first  known  ratepayer,  in  1691,  was  Augus¬ 
tine  Beare,  a  glazier  and  one  of  the  first  church¬ 
wardens  of  the  parish,  who  had  worked  on  the 
construction  of  the  church  (see  page  259);  he 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  builder  of  the 
house.  He  died  in  the  following  year57  and  was 


*  The  marriage  was  disliked  by  his  family.  On  Lord  George’s  death  his  aunt,  Lady  Sophia  Egerton,  wrote:  ‘I  have  never 
heard  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  any  children  by  this  woman,  who  after  having  been  quite  common  about  Town  he 
took  into  keeping,  and  of  late  years  has  married.  The  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Portland  would  never  pretend  to  credit  the 
match,  on  which  Lord  George  disgusted,  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  at  the  Duke’s  his  brother — and  neither  he,  or  his  Matri- 
monialised  Mistress,  have  ever  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  Family — it  is  reported  that  Lord  George’s  grief  on  this  account 
contributed  as  much,  if  not  more  to  his  Death,  than  the  gout’.66 
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succeeded  as  ratepayer  by  his  widow.  Later 
occupants  included  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  third 
baronet,  1713-17,  and  Lady  Crowley  (perhaps 
widow  of  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  knight),  1718— 
1  725. 2  In  1789  the  house  was  taken  until  1793 
by  Charles  Clagget,  who  opened  a  ‘Musical 
Museum’  here  where  he  exhibited  and  sold 


Fig.  41.  No.  17  Greek  Street,  plans 


instruments  incorporating  inventions  of  his  own 
which  won  Haydn’s  approbation:  he  also  adver¬ 
tised  an  academy  for  musical  instruction.58 
Clagget  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  (Sir  William) 
Addington  until  1802, 2  and  he  by  Michael 
(later  William)  Tijou,  carvers  and  gilders,59 
from  1803  until  1832.  It  was  perhaps  Michael 
Tijou  who  had  the  present  shop  front  inserted, 
possibly  in  1 8 24. 2 

A  Building  Preservation  Order  was  made  and 
confirmed  with  respect  to  this  building  in  1962. 

The  front,  three  windows  wide  and  comprising 
five  storeys  above  a  basement,  has  been  drastically 
altered  by  the  addition  of  two  extra  storeys,  and 
by  the  insertion  of  the  shop  front  (Plate  122b). 
The  purple-red  brickwork  and  flat  gauged 
window-arches  of  red  brick  in  the  second  and 
third  storeys  may  be  original,  but  the  bandcourse 
above  the  second  storey  is  probably  a  stucco 
addition,  while  the  cornice  above  the  third  storey 
is  entirely  nineteenth-century. 

The  best  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  wooden 


shop  front,  an  example  of  good  early  nineteenth- 
century  design  which  is  now  a  rarity  in  London 
(fig.  42).  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  rectangular  dis¬ 
play  windows  projecting  on  iron  brackets  some 
ten  inches  over  the  basement-area,  having  be¬ 
tween  them  the  double  doors  of  the  shop  entrance 
and  to  the  north  of  them  the  house  door.  Above 
the  windows,  and  extending  the  width  of  the  house, 
is  an  entablature  having  a  frieze  with  shaped  ends. 
Slender  glazing-bars  divide  each  window  into 
four  rows  of  six  panes,  these  being  finished  at  the 
top  with  a  small  moulded  transom,  and  above  this 
is  a  row  of  six  smaller  panes;  around  the  foot  of 
each  window  there  ran  originally  a  small  reeded 
moulding,  most  of  which  has  now  been  destroyed. 
An  old  photograph53  shows  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  window  was  formerly  protected  by  slender 
iron  guard-rails,  but  these  too  have  gone.  The 
same  photograph  shows  that  the  double  doors 
to  the  shop,  now  replaced  by  poor  imitations, 
originally  had  a  solid  flush  panel  in  the  lower  part, 
below  the  level  of  the  windows,  while  the  upper 
part  was  glazed  and  divided  into  three  panes; 
above  the  doors  was  a  fanlight  which  also  had 
three  panes,  the  middle  one  slightly  wider  than 
the  other  two.  Both  the  shop  doorway  and  the 
house  doorway  are  flanked  by  thin  reeded 
pilasters,  but  the  latter  has  an  older  door,  perhaps 
late  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century,  with 
eight  raised-and-fielded  panels;  above  it  is  a 
fanlight  that  formerly  had  radial  glazing-bars. 
The  basement-area  is  guarded  by  a  low  iron 
railing  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  shop  front; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  square  open  panels, 
diagonally  braced  and  with  a  small  lion-head  at 
the  intersection  of  the  braces. 

The  back  wall  of  the  house  has  been  rebuilt. 

In  the  interior  the  ground  floor  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  warehouse  and  some  of  the  partition 
walls  removed.  The  Portland  Estate  plan, 
however,  shows  that  c.  1 792—3  the  front  part  was 
occupied  by  a  single  room  with  the  wide  entrance 
passage  alongside  it  on  the  north,  leading  to  the 
main  staircase  at  the  back.15  The  present  entrance 
passage  is  some  eighteen  inches  narrower  than 
that  shown  on  the  plan,  doubtless  because  it  was 
reduced  in  width  when  the  front  room  was 
converted  into  a  shop.  As  at  No.  50  Greek 
Street  the  only  entrance  to  the  room  was  through 
a  recess  at  the  back,  this  having  a  doorway 
opening  off  the  staircase  compartment;  the 
recess  was  divided  from  the  room  by  a  screen 
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Fig.  42.  No.  17  Greek  Street,  elevation  of  shop  front 
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of  columns,  and  this  still  survives.  Behind  the 
recess  and  to  the  south  of  the  staircase  was  the 
back  room,  beyond  which  on  the  east  was  a 
projecting  closet-wing.  The  first-floor  plan 
(fig.  41),  which  appears  unaltered,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ground  floor,  but  with  modifications. 
The  main  staircase  ends  at  this  level  and  opens  on 
to  a  landing  extending  forward  as  far  as  the  front 
room,  so  forming  a  deep,  oblong  vestibule.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  recess  at  the  rear  of  the  front  room 
there  is  a  cramped  little  staircase  ascending  to  the 
third  floor,  behind  which  on  the  south  is  a  closet 
linking  the  front  and  back  rooms;  originally  this 
staircase  seems  to  have  been  open  to  the  vestibule 
and  not,  as  now,  shut  off  by  a  pair  of  doors,  the 
western  of  which  gives  on  to  a  cupboard  below  the 
stairs.  On  the  second  floor  the  back  room  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  while  the 
secondary  staircase  is  allowed  a  small  landing, 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  (original)  cup¬ 
board. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  original  finishings 
have  survived  only  in  the  entrance  passage,  which 
contains  the  remnants  of  raised  bolection-moulded 
panelling  in  two  heights,  finished  with  a  moulded 
dado-rail.  Facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  passage  are  two  doors  framed  by  bolection- 
moulded  architraves,  the  door  on  the  north  side, 
which  is  a  dummy,  being  original  with  six  sunk 
bolection-moulded  panels.  The  main  staircase  is 
dog-legged,  with  a  balustrade  in  the  style  of  the 
1 730’s,  but  although  some  of  the  balusters  are  old 
it  is  evident  that  considerable  alteration  has  taken 
place,  and  in  fact  the  Portland  plan  of  c.  1792—3 
shows  that  the  staircase  formerly  had  a  narrow 
well.  Beneath  the  treads  of  the  existing  basement 
stairs,  which  are  modern,  are  the  remains  of  a 
flight  of  cantilevered  stone  steps.  In  the  ground 
storey  the  staircase  compartment  is  lined  with 
sunk  bolection-moulded  panelling,  while  the 
vestibule  in  the  second  storey  has  tall  panels 
raised  on  prominent  bolection  mouldings  and  is 
finished  with  a  box-cornice,  the  western  part 
having  a  dado  with  sunk  bolection-moulded 
panels  beneath  a  moulded  rail.  This  seems  to  be 
an  authentic  late  seventeenth-century  arrange¬ 
ment,  except  that  in  the  south-west  corner  one 
panel  is  cut  into  by  another,  although  this  may 
simply  be  an  example  of  inept  design. 

The  first-floor  front  room,  now  subdivided, 
retains  an  enriched  modillion  cornice  of  plaster, 
while  fragments  of  bolection-moulded  panelling 


remain  in  the  closet  and  the  back  room.  The 
second-floor  back  room  is  of  greater  interest, 
having  a  complete  dado  of  raised  bolection- 
moulded  panelling  and  a  bolection-moulded  chim- 
neypiece  of  stone,  now  painted;  the  closet-wing 
has  a  similar  chimneypiece  in  wood  and  the  front- 
room  fireplace  a  wooden  architrave  carved  with 
egg-and-dart.  The  secondary  staircase  is  late 
seventeenth-century  in  character  with  heavily 
moulded  closed  strings,  stout  turned  balusters, 
and  a  flat  moulded  handrail  fixed  into  square 
newels,  the  latter  now  without  their  original 
finials.  There  is  a  dado  of  sunk  bolection- 
moulded  panelling  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  second-floor  landing  is  complete 
with  raised  bolection-moulded  panelling  in  two 
heights,  finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and 
a  box-cornice. 

No.  18  Greek  Street 

This  is  a  plain,  early  nineteenth-century 
building  of  yellow  brick,  interesting  only  for  the 
curious  and  rather  ungainly  stone  front  to  the 
ground  storey,  probably  inserted  in  1  862-3  to  the 
design  of  the  architect,  A.  H.  Morant.60  It  is  a 
composition  of  two  bays,  these  having  between 
them  and  at  either  end  fat,  square  columns  with 
capitals  of  acanthus  leaves,  while  above  runs  a 
heavy  entablature  with  enriched  architrave  and 
cornice  (Plate  122b).  The  narrow  northern  bay 
contains  the  relatively  plain,  round-headed  door¬ 
way,  but  in  the  southern  bay  is  an  ornate  window 
of  three  round-headed  lights,  the  southernmost 
of  which  has  now  been  converted  into  a  doorway. 
Between  the  lights  are  columns  with  acanthus- 
leal  capitals,  and  from  them  spring  moulded 
archivolts,  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  being  filled 
with  carved  foliage. 

In  1864—5  the  headquarters  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  newly  formed  International 
Working  Men’s  Association  (the  First  Inter¬ 
national)  were  located  here.61 

The  Establishment  Club  opened  here  in 
autumn  1961  as  a  night-club  featuring  outspoken 
political  satire. 

No.  20  Greek  Street 

These  premises  were  built  in  1842  when  they 
were  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Hopkins  and 
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H.  C.  Purvis,  colourmen,  by  whose  successors 
they  are  still  owned  and  occupied  for  the  same  trade 
(Plate  i  34d).  The  business  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  previous  building  on  the  site  by  Thomas 
Hopkins  since  1 8 1 1,  and  had  been  occupied  by  a 
colourman  since  1798. 62 

This  is,  externally,  the  least  altered  of  the  older 
buildings  in  Greek  Street  and  also  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  visually,  since  its  brickwork  has  recently  been 
cleaned  and  the  woodwork  and  stucco  painted. 
The  b  uilding  now  contains  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  with  a  front  of  pink  and  yellow  brick 
two  windows  wide.  The  upper-storey  windows 
are  flat-headed  with  bracketed  stone  sills  and  con¬ 
tain  barred  double-hung  sashes;  those  in  the  second 
storey  are  embellished  with  plain  stucco  surrounds 
and  cornices  on  enriched  consoles,  while  the  rest 
have  moulded  stucco  architraves.  A  small 
moulded  stringcourse  of  stucco  runs  between  the 
third  and  fourth  storeys,  and  below  the  parapet  is  a 
modillion  cornice,  also  of  stucco. 

The  ground  storey  contains  its  original  wooden 
shop  front,  which  appears  almost  unaltered.  This 
is  arranged  in  four  bays  divided  and  bounded  by 
pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  with  moulded 
architrave,  dentilled  cornice  and  carved  bracket- 
stops.  The  display  windows,  with  the  shop 
entrance  between  them,  occupy  the  three  northern 
bays,  while  the  southern  bay  is  occupied  by  the 
house  door.  Glazing-bars  divide  the  windows  into 
three  rows  of  three  panes,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay  forming  a  pedestal  with  flush-panelled  die 
and  moulded  capping.  The  shop  entrance  has 
double  doors  similarly  designed,  the  glazed  upper 
parts  being  covered  at  night  by  flush-panelled 
shutters;  above  the  doors  is  a  barred  fanlight  with 
an  enriched  transom  below  it.  The  house  door  is 
of  the  same  pattern,  but  with  recessed  panels  of 
wood  in  the  upper  part  having  heavily  moulded 
frames.  Fixed  to  the  woodwork  above  and  below 
the  southern  window  is  a  big  swivel-hoist  deco¬ 
rated  with  scrolled  wrought-iron  work.  Its 
ponderous  hand-worked  mechanism  stands  inside 
the  shop  immediately  behind  the  window,  and 
was  used  for  lowering  drums  of  paint  into  the  base¬ 
ment  until  1963,  when  fire  regulations  required 
the  area  to  be  covered  in.  A  similar  hoist  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  front  of  No.  48  Greek 
Street  opposite.63 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  finished  in  the 
plainest  style  of  the  early  and  mid  nineteenth 
century. 


Nos.  37  —  39  (consec.)  Greek  Street 

See  Nos.  28—31  Romilly  Street. 

No.  40A  Greek  Street 

See  No.  13  Old  Compton  Street. 

No.  47  Greek  Street 

This  house,  occupied  by  Lady  Ingoldsby  in 
1716— 1 7, 2  dates  from  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  although  the  front  and  back  walls  have 
been  rebuilt  and  the  interior  greatly  altered.  In 
its  present  form  it  comprises  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  the  fourth  storey  being  probably  a  later 
addition  replacing  a  roof-garret;  the  plain  front 
is  three  windows  wide  and  built  of  brick  with 
flat  gauged  arches  to  the  windows  in  the  second 
and  third  storeys.  The  top  storey  was  rebuilt 
following  bomb  damage  in  the  war  of  1939—45 
and  the  whole  front  has  now  been  dyed  red. 

'The  interior  is  arranged  on  the  simple  plan  of 
a  front  and  back  room  to  each  floor,  with  a  dog¬ 
legged  staircase  beside  the  back  room  on  the  north 
and  a  closet  projecting  beyond  it  on  the  west. 
The  principal  surviving  feature  is  the  staircase, 
constructed  of  wood  and  rising  to  the  third  floor. 
It  has  heavily  moulded  closed  strings,  stout  turned 
balusters,  and  a  flat  moulded  handrail  carried 
over  thick  square  newels  to  form  a  cap;  the  top 
flight  has  been  reconstructed  and  some  of  the 
newels  have  been  given  ball-finials,  both  in  fairly 
recent  times.  The  first-floor  front  room  contains 
sunk  bolection-moulded  panelling  in  two  heights, 
but  much  of  it  is  not  original;  however,  a  bolec¬ 
tion-moulded  chimneypiece  of  wood  in  the  first- 
floor  back  room  does  appear  to  be  original. 

No.  48  Greek  Street 

This  house  (Plate  123,  figs.  43-45)  was  built 
in  1741— 2  and  was  first  occupied  by  George 
Chardin,  esquire,  until  his  death  in  1769. 63  In 
1 7  3 77  Thomas  Richmond,  the  Soho  carpenter, 
had  taken  an  assignment  of  a  Portland  lease  of 
the  site  and  the  old  house  on  it  (not  a  building 
lease)  for  sixty-five  years  from  Michaelmas 
1 734. 64  In  April  1741  Richmond’s  widow 
further  assigned  the  lease  to  the  Soho  lawyer, 
Edmund  Byron.  The  wife  of  John  Sanger,  the 
Soho  carpenter  with  whom  Richmond  had  been 
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associated  (see  page  209),  was  a  witness  of  this 
transaction,  and  in  October  Byron  in  turn  assigned 
the  site,  with  the  house  newly  built  or  in  building, 
to  Sanger.  The  latter  promptly  mortgaged  the 
site  and  new  house,  but  by  the  following  year  he 
was  bankrupt  and  it  was  his  assignees  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  Isaac  Eeles  of  Lambeth  and  Francis 
Jackman  of  St.  James’s,  both  timber  merchants, 
who,  together  with  his  mortgagees,  assigned  the 
house  in  September  1742  to  Chardin.65  This  is 
one  of  the  few  houses  of  its  period  on  the  Portland 
estate  which  is  known  to  have  been  assigned  on 
lease  to  the  first  occupant. 

In  the  period  c.  1  828—39  works  were  exhibited 
from  this  address  by  James  Mathews  Leigh, 
the  history  painter  (1828),  Scipio  Clint,  medallist 
and  sculptor  (1838),  Francis  Arundale,  archi¬ 
tectural  artist  (1839)  and  Mrs.  Francis  Arundale, 
miniature  painter  (1839). 23 

From  1872  to  1876  the  ratepayer  was  James, 
Lord  Lindsay,  later  twenty-sixth  Earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford. 

Architectural  Description 

This  is  a  good,  medium-sized  house  containing 
a  number  of  interesting  and  relatively  well- 
preserved  interior  features.  It  comprises  a  base¬ 
ment,  three  storeys  and  a  garret,  and  has  a  brick 
front  three  windows  wide  (Plate  123a).  The 
ground  storey  has,  however,  been  entirely  altered 


in  modern  times  and  the  brickwork  in  the  upper 
storeys  dyed  red.  In  the  second  and  third  storeys 
the  widely  spaced  windows,  now  containing  metal 
casements,  have  moulded  stone  architraves,  those 
in  the  second  storey  being  finished  with  pulvinated 
friezes  and  moulded  cornices;  these  surrounds 
appear  to  be  original,  although  the  architraves  are 
unusual  in  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  sills. 
Above  the  ground  storey  is  a  stone  bandcourse, 
now  largely  concealed,  and  in  the  second  storey  a 
continued  sill.  Originally,  no  doubt,  there  was  a 
cornice  above  the  top  storey,  but  now  there  is  only 
a  plain  stone  stringcourse,  the  parapet  and  the 
mansard  roof  behind  it  having  been  rebuilt.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  front  of  the  ground  storey,  as  a 
photograph  of  about  1927  shows,  there  was 
formerly  a  wrought-iron  swivel-hoist  similar  to 
the  one  which  still  exists  across  the  road  at  No. 
20. 53  The  plain  back  wall  has  been  rendered  with 
cement. 

In  the  interior  the  ground  and  first  floors  each 
have  a  single  front  and  back  room,  with  an  open- 
well  staircase  beside  the  back  room  on  the  north 
(fig.  43).  The  staircase  is  reached  by  an  entrance 
passage  of  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  width, 
and  beyond  it  is  a  closet  which  extends  westwards 
to  form  a  projecting  wing;  on  the  first  floor  the 
closet  could  originally  be  entered  only  from  the 
back  room,  as  is  still  the  case  on  the  floor  above. 
The  second-floor  plan  is  very  similar,  except  that 
there  are  two  rooms  at  the  front,  the  smaller  north- 
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ern  one  reduced  in  depth  to  allow  for  a  cramped 
dog-legged  staircase  up  to  the  garret.  In  1767 
there  was  a  garden  behind  the  house,66  but  the 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  modern  building, 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  closet-wing. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  two  main  rooms 
have  been  thrown  into  one  and  extended  into  the 
modern  block  at  the  back  by  putting  a  glazed 
roof  over  the  courtyard,  the  whole  being  panelled 
in  imitation  of  the  original  work.  Some  genuine 
panelling  still  remains  in  the  original  rooms,  al¬ 
though  considerably  altered.  The  front  room  has 
a  plain  dado  with  moulded  rail  and  skirting,  the 
upper  part  having  sunk  panels  in  ovolo-moulded 
frames,  finished  with  a  dentilled  box-cornice. 
There  is  a  good  moulded  plaster  ceiling  composed 
of  a  square  having  an  internal  border  of  acanthus 
leaves  and  strapwork,  this  enclosing  a  circle  in 
which  is  set  a  chandelier-boss  of  acanthus  leaves. 
The  back  room  is  panelled  like  the  front,  but 
with  cyma-moulded  panels  in  two  heights  and  a 
plain  box-cornice;  Chardin’s  will  mentions  the 
green  bed  and  green  window  curtains  of  this  room, 
where  his  sickbed  lay.66  The  closet,  also  much 
altered,  is  similarly  finished  but  with  ovolo- 
moulded  panels. 

The  entrance  passage  now  has  only  a  plain 
dado  with  moulded  rail  and  skirting,  but  flanking 
the  opening  to  the  stair  compartment  are  two 
square,  fluted  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  ellip¬ 
tical  arch  with  moulded  archivolt  and  plain  key- 
block  (Plate  123b,  fig.  44).  The  wooden 
staircase  beyond  is  relatively  plain  for  a  house  of 
this  size;  it  rises  to  the  second  floor,  a  flight  of 
steps  below  it  leading  to  the  basement.  The  cut 
strings  are  decorated  with  architrave-mouldings 
and  carved  step-ends,  and  the  turned  balusters 
support  a  moulded  handrail  which  is  ramped  up  at 
each  turn  of  the  stair  over  a  plain  column-newel 
(fig.  45).  At  the  bottom  of  the  stair  the  balustrade 
is  curved  and  returned  to  form  a  guard  for  the 
basement  steps,  but  this  is  probably  a  later  altera¬ 
tion,  since  the  Portland  estate  plan  of  c.  1792—3 
shows  the  more  usual  volute.16  The  walls  of  the 
compartment  are  now  plain  except  for  a  dado  like 
that  in  the  entrance  passage,  its  rail  swept  up  to 
match  the  line  of  the  balustrade.  The  stair  is  lit 
from  above,  the  skylight  being  set  in  a  cove,  now 
plain,  which  springs  from  an  entablature  placed 
round  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  compartment. 

The  first-floor  front  room  is  the  best  and  least 
altered  feature  of  the  house,  although  the  doors 


are  modern  and  a  window  has  been  inserted  in 
the  back  wall  (Plate  123c,  d).  The  room  is  lined 
with  panelling  having  a  plain  dado  with  enriched 
rail  and  skirting,  sunk  upper  panels  with  ovolo- 
moulded  frames,  and  an  enriched  modillion  cor¬ 
nice;  the  shutters,  set  in  splayed  reveals,  are 
similarly  panelled,  and  the  doors  have  enriched 
architraves.  The  fireplace  has  a  moulded  white 
marble  surround  enclosed  by  a  shouldered  wooden 
architrave  carved  with  flower-and-dart  and 
scallop-and-dart,  over  which  is  an  enriched 
cornice-shelf;  above  it  is  a  modern  overmantel  in 
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early  Georgian  style.  The  ceiling  is  more  elabor¬ 
ately  moulded  than  the  one  below;  it  consists  of  a 
rectangle  with  incurving  angles,  bordered  by  six 
shaped  panels,  two  on  each  of  the  longer  sides 
and  one  on  the  shorter.  Between  these  are 
cartouches  made  up  of  C-scrolls,  those  on  the 
longer  side  containing  scallop-shells  and  those  at 
the  angles  radiant  female  masks  surrounded  by 
C-scrolls  and  strapwork.  Within  the  rectangle 
is  a  chandelier-boss  of  acanthus  leaves,  set  amid 
C-scrolls  and  foliage  and  enclosed  by  an  oval, 
this  being  flanked  by  a  pair  of  scallop-shells  also 
adorned  with  C-scrolls  and  foliage.  The  back 
room  has  now  been  divided  up,  but  most  of  the 
panelling  has  survived,  with  sunk  ovolo-moulded 
panels  above  and  below  the  moulded  dado-rail, 
and  a  box-cornice.  The  closet  has  the  remains  of 
similar  panelling,  but  it  too  has  been  subdivided 
and  a  door  cut  through  to  the  staircase  compart¬ 
ment. 

The  second-floor  rooms  have  retained  almost 
all  their  panelling,  which  is  in  two  heights,  the 
south  front  and  back  rooms  with  ovolo-moulded 
panel-frames  and  box-cornices,  the  north  front 
room  and  the  closet  with  plain  frames  and  a  smaller 
moulded  cornice  (fig.  44).  The  stairs  up  to  the 
garret  have  moulded  closed  strings,  thin  turned 
balusters,  a  moulded  handrail  and  square  newels 
with  rounded  tops;  the  balusters  in  its  second 
flight  have,  however,  been  altered. 

No.  49  Greek  Street 

Demolished 

When  this  house,  which  had  been  built  c. 
1  736, 2  was  demolished  in  1905  the  Clerk  of  the 
London  County  Council  was  informed  that  it 
contained  ‘a  very  unusual  wood  staircase’.67 
Some  balusters  from  the  staircase  were  deposited 
at  the  London  Museum. 

No.  50  Greek  Street 

This  house  (Plate  1  24,  figs.  46-7)  was  erected  in 
1  736  under  a  building  lease  granted  in  November 
1735  for  sixty-three  and  a  half  years  to  William 
Frith  of  St.  James’s,  carpenter.  The  lessors  were 
not  the  Portland  family  but  parties  possessing  an 
interest  in  leases  of  the  site  already  granted  by  the 
Portlands.  The  first,  dated  in  1718,  had  been  to 
Thomas  Taylor  of  Kensington,  esquire,  for 
thirty-five  years  from  Michaelmas  1  7 34-5  an^  the 


second,  recently  granted  in  July  1735,  was  to 
Francis  Otway  of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  for  a 
further  thirty  years  from  1769.  This  latter  lease 
contained  a  requirement  to  rebuild  the  existing 
house :  presumably  this  obligation  was  not  effective 
until  1769  but  was  discharged  promptly  by  the  sub¬ 
lease  to  Frith.68 

The  first  occupant,  from  173 7  to  1752,  was 
George  Crowle,  esquire,  perhaps  identifiable 
with  the  George  Crowle  of  Barrow,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  M.P.  for  Hull  until  1747, 69  and  the  consul 
at  Lisbon  who  died  in  1754. 70  Later  occupants 
included  Major-General  Thomas  Clarke,  1 766 — 
1 7 80,  and  Louis  H.  du  Mitand,  the  educational 
writer,  c.  1800. 2  In  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  artists  exhibited  works  from 
this  address,  including  the  painter,  Thomas 
Foster,  in  1 820. 23 

Architectural  Description 

The  house  is  similar  in  style  to  some  of  the  better 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Dean  Street;  it  is  not  as 
sophisticated  in  design  as  No.  48  Greek  Street 
two  doors  away,  but  is  nevertheless  good  builder’s 
work. 

The  house  contains  a  basement,  three  storeys 
and  a  garret,  and  has  a  brick  front  three  windows 
wide  (Plate  1  24a).  This  has  now  been  faced  with 
stucco  in  the  ground  storey  and  the  brickwork 
above  dyed  red,  but  no  extra  storeys  have  been 
added  and  its  plain  original  form  is  still  recogniz¬ 
able.  The  windows,  now  containing  metal  case¬ 
ments,  generally  have  flat  gauged  arches,  and 
emphasis  is  limited  to  the  taller  middle  window  in 
the  second  storey,  which  has  a  round  head  with 
stone  imposts  and  keyblock.  Above  the  basement 
and  ground  storey  are  raised  bandcourses,  and 
above  the  third  storey  a  moulded  cornice  of  brick 
or  stone  now  covered  with  cement.  This  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  stone-coped  parapet,  behind  which 
is  a  row  of  (altered)  dormers  set  in  a  low-pitched 
mansard  roof.  The  doorway,  which  occupies  the 
southern  bay  of  the  ground  storey,  has  its  original 
wooden  doorcase,  this  comprising  two  fluted 
Doric  pilasters  and  an  entablature  with  a  tri- 
glyphed  frieze;  the  cornice,  however,  is  missing, 
and  the  door,  recessed  within  deep  panelled  reveals, 
is  modern.  Flanking  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
doorway  are  the  remains  of  the  original  area¬ 
railing,  stoutly  constructed  with  large  urn- 
finials  to  the  standards. 
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In  the  back  wall,  which  seems  unaltered,  the 
brickwork  is  purple-red  with  window-arches 
to  match;  the  arches  in  the  projecting  closet-wing 
are  Hat  but  in  the  main  block  all  but  the  topmost 
ones  are  round.  Within  the  openings  are  double- 
hung  sashes,  mostly  later  in  date,  set  in  recessed 
frames  of  which  only  a  small  margin  is  exposed. 
The  window  lighting  the  second  half-space 


landing  of  the  staircase  appears  to  have  the  original 
sashes,  with  thick  flat  glazing-bars. 

In  the  interior  the  ground- floor  rooms  have 
now  been  thrown  into  one,  but  the  original  plan 
clearly  had  a  single  room  front  and  back,  with  a 
closet-wing  leading  off  the  back  room  on  the  west 
(fig.  46).  Beside  the  former  front  room  on  the 
south  is  the  wide  entrance  passage,  and  this  leads 
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to  a  dog-legged  staircase  at  the  back.  An  unusual 
feature,  of  which  the  principal  components  still 
remain,  was  a  recess  contrived  at  the  rear  of  the 
front  room,  leaving  the  back  room  much  reduced 
in  depth.  Originally  the  front  room  could  only  be 
entered  through  this  recess,  which  then  had  a 
doorway  on  to  the  staircase  compartment,  and, 
apparently,  a  central  opening  of  some  kind  into 
the  back  room;15  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  recess 
has,  however,  now  been  removed,  and  another 
door,  which  formerly  connected  the  back  room 
directly  with  the  staircase  compartment,  blocked. 
The  first-floor  plan  is  entirely  conventional, 
although  the  wall  between  the  front  and  back 
rooms  has  now  been  removed;  but  the  second- 
floor  plan  differs  in  having  two  rooms  at  the 
front,  the  smaller  southern  one  reduced  in  depth 
to  allow  for  a  lobby  serving  both  rooms,  and  for  a 
large  cupboard,  apparently  original.  One  other 
feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the  fireplace  in  the 
second-floor  back  room  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  back  wall.  In  the  ground-  and  first-floor 
back  rooms  the  fireplaces  were  probably  in 
corresponding  positions  but  none  is  now  visible. 

The  rooms  and  staircase  compartment  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors  are  lined  with  two  heights 
of  robustly  moulded  panelling,  to  which  relatively 
few  alterations  have  been  made  except  in  the 
ground-floor  closet,  where  no  panelling  now  re¬ 
mains  (Plate  124b,  c,  fig.  47).  The  plain  dado 
has  a  heavily  moulded  rail  and  skirting,  while  the 
upper  part  has  sunk  panels  with  ovolo-moulded 
frames  and  is  finished  with  a  box-cornice  which  is 
dentilled  everywhere  but  in  the  closet;  the  front 
rooms  differ  from  the  rest  in  having  raised-and- 
fielded  panels,  these  varying  in  width  so  that  nar¬ 
row  panels  alternate  with  wide  ones.  The 
recess  in  the  ground-floor  front  room  is  framed 
by  a  segmental  arch  springing  from  square  Doric 
columns  with  enriched  capitals;  the  archivolt  is 
carved  with  egg-and-dart  and  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
has  sunk  panels  with  leaf-and-dart  frames.  No 
finishings  remain  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  recess, 
but  the  shallow,  groin-vaulted  plaster  ceiling  does 
still  exist.  The  entrance  passage  is  panelled  like 
the  rooms,  but  halfway  along  is  a  pair  of  fluted 
Doric  pilasters  attached  to  the  panelling  at  either 
side,  each  with  a  short  length  of  triglyphed 
entablature  relating  it  to  the  cornice. 

On  the  second  floor  the  staircase  compart¬ 
ment  and  the  three  main  rooms,  but  not  the  closet, 
have  complete  panelling  in  two  heights,  the  plain 


dado  being  finished  with  a  moulded  rail  and  the 
plain  sunk  upper  panels  with  a  box-cornice.  The 
fireplaces  in  the  back  room  and  in  the  north  front 
room  have  ovolo-moulded  architraves  of  wood,  the 
one  in  the  latter  room  shouldered. 

The  wooden  staircase  is  of  the  same  solid 
character  as  the  panelling.  Its  first  three  flights 
have  cut  strings  decorated  with  architrave- 
mouldings  and  carved  step-ends,  each  step  having 
a  moulded  nosing  to  the  tread  and  carrying  two 
turned  balusters;  upon  these  rests  a  moulded 
handrail  which  is  carried  at  each  main  landing 
over  a  plain  column-newel  to  form  a  cap.  The 
upper  flights,  rising  to  the  third  floor,  differ  in 
having  moulded  closed  strings,  a  simpler  type  of 
turned  baluster  and,  above  the  second  floor,  a 
column-newel  with  a  tall  square  head  into  which 
the  handrail  is  fixed. 

No.  51  Greek  Street 

This  house,  which  has  been  much  altered 
both  externally  and  internally,  was  erected  (like 
the  former  No.  52)  in  1734,  under  a  Portland 
building  lease  to  John  Gardner  of  St.  John’s, 
Westminster,  carpenter.  There  had  previously 
been  one  house  on  the  site  of  Nos.  51  and  5  2. 71 

No.  51  now  contains  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  with  a  front,  three  windows  wide,  which 
has  been  stuccoed  and  is  entirely  nineteenth- 
century  in  appearance.  The  interior  has  the  simple 
plan  of  two  rooms  to  each  floor,  front  and  back, 
the  dog-legged  staircase  being  placed  beside  the 
back  room  on  the  south.  This  staircase,  which 
rises  to  the  third  floor,  retains  its  original  upper 
flights  with  moulded  closed  strings,  turned  balus¬ 
ters,  moulded  handrail  and  column-newels,  but 
the  first  two  flights  have  been  replaced  by  a  single 
one  leading  straight  up  from  the  front  door. 

No.  58  Greek  Street 

This  building,  which  has  been  considerably 
altered  both  externally  and  internally,  was 
erected  in  1733.  At  that  time  Nicholas  Saunders, 
a  baker,  held  a  fifty-one-year  lease  from  the 
Portland  family,  dated  1717  and  operative  from 
Michaelmas  1734,  which  required  him  to  build  a 
new  house  on  the  site.  This  had  included  in  1717 
a  wooden  shed  which  had  previously  been  a  joiner’s 
workshop,  doubtless  John  Chaplin’s(seepage  1 70). 
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The  rebuilding  slightly  anticipated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  term  in  17  34. 72 

The  first  occupant,  from  1733  to  173 7,  was 
John  Pallairett,  perhaps  identifiable  with  the 
John  Palairet  who  was  agent  of  the  States- 
General  in  London  and  French  teacher  to  three  of 
George  I  I’s  children,  and  who  in  1736  published 
an  Abrege  sur  les  Sciences  et  sur  les  Arts.73 

The  brick  front,  three  windows  wide  and 
comprising  five  storeys  above  a  basement,  has 
been  painted  a  bright  pink,  perhaps  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  two  top  storeys  are  a  later  addition. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  identify  as  original  work 
the  segmental  gauged  arches  of  the  second-  and 
third-storey  windows,  and  the  moulded  cornice, 
probably  of  brick,  above  the  third  storey. 

The  interior  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as 
No.  51.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  investigate 
the  rooms,  but  the  dog-legged  staircase  has  in  the 
first  three  flights  cut  strings  with  shaped  step- 
ends,  turned  balusters,  and  a  moulded  handrail 
which  is  continued  over  column-newels;  the 
upper  flights  differ  in  having  moulded  closed 
strings  and  a  different  type  of  turned  baluster  and 
column-newel. 

]  No.  60  Greek  Street 

Although  disguised  by  an  ornate  stucco  faqade 
of  the  mid  nineteenth  century  this  building 
probably  dates  in  carcase  from  c.  1  748. 2  It  stands 
on  part  of  the  rearward  (southern)  portion  of  the 
former  curtilage  of  No.  27  Soho  Square,  and  the 
first  ratepayer,  in  1748,  was  the  prominent 
upholsterer  and  tapestry-maker,  William  Brad¬ 
shaw,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the  house  in 
the  square.  He  had  in  1 746  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland  an  extension  of  his  leasehold 
interest  in  the  whole  site  (which  included  also 
that  of  No.  59  Greek  Street  to  the  south),74  and 
evidently  proceeded  to  build  or  rebuild  on  the 
rearward  part,  to  front  on  to  Greek  Street.  In 
1748  the  premises  are  described  as  ‘house  and 
shop’.2  In  1751— 2  Bradshaw  vacated  No.  60  in 
turn,  and  thereafter  was  rated  only  for  workshops, 
probably  newly  built  or  rebuilt,  at  No.  59.  He 
was  succeeded  at  No.  60  by  Robert  Bristow,2 
probably  the  M.P.  for  New  Shoreham,  from 
1752  to  1755. 75  Later  occupants  included  Prince 
Galitzin,  the  Russian  ambassador,  1756—62, 
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Mrs.  St.  Clair,  probably  the  widow  of  General 
the  Hon.  James  St.  Clair,  M.P.  for  Fifeshire,76 
1 764-5,  and  Sir  John  Anstruther,  second  baronet, 
M.P.  for  Anstruther  Easter  Burghs,77  1766-70. 

In  1790  the  house  was  taken  by  the  family  of 
(Sir)  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  used  part  of  the 
house  as  a  studio  until  his  complete  removal  here 
from  Old  Bond  Street  in  1797.78*  Lawrence’s 
friend,  the  painter  Richard  Westall,  hired  a 
studio  here  from  the  Lawrences  until  1794. 80 
Lawrence  remained  at  the  house  until  early  in 
1814,  finding  that  ‘its  comparative  retiredness  is 
both  pleasant  and  advantageous’.81  In  1807 
William  Etty  worked  here  as  a  pupil,82  and  the 
painter  Samuel  Lane  lived  here,  as  Lawrence’s 
assistant.83  When  Lawrence  removed  to  Russell 
Square,  Lane  took  over  the  house  and  remained 
until  1  853.2 

In  that  year  Lane  and  others  sold  the  house  for 
,£1,500  to  trustees  for  the  Westminster  Jews’ 
Free  School,84  which  had  since  1850  been 
housed  next  door  at  No.  59. 59  The  house  was 
given  substantially  its  present  appearance  by  the 
architect,  H.  H.  Collins,  who  was  subsequently 
responsible  for  the  premises  of  a  number  of  Jewish 
institutions  in  London.  The  lowest  tender,  of 
,£7 00,  was  published  late  in  1857. 85  The  school 
remained  here  until  1884  when  it  removed  to 
Hanway  Place,  St.  Pancras.86 

The  building  contains  a  basement  and  three 
storeys,  with  a  front  five  windows  wide.  In  the 
ground  storey  the  stucco  is  rusticated  with  deep 
horizontal  channelling,  breaking  forward  in  the 
centre  to  emphasize  the  round-arched  doorway, 
while  at  each  end  is  a  pilaster  composed  of  ver- 
miculated  blocks.  A  deep  panelled  pedestal- 
course  underlines  the  second  storey,  the  windows 
of  which  have  moulded  architraves  and  cornices  on 
enriched  consoles.  In  the  third  storey  the 
windows  have  shouldered  architraves  decorated 
with  wheat-ear  pendants,  and  beneath  them  is  a 
continued  sill-band  of  interlacing  strapwork. 
The  two  upper  storeys  are  bounded  by  raised 
quoins  and  finished  with  a  heavy  cornice,  this 
having  a  bracket-stop  at  each  end  and  a  pat¬ 
terned  balustrade  above.  A  photograph  of  1909 
shows  the  cornice  with  dentils  and  the  bracket- 
stops  enriched,  while  instead  of  the  present 
iron  area-railing  there  was  a  low  balustrade.53 

An  undated  drawing  in  the  Council’s  collection, 


*  According  to  Lawrence’s  early  biographer,  Williams,  the  house  was  taken  by  Lawrence’s  father,  also  Thomas,7'  but  it 
is  William  Lawrence,  presumably  the  artist’s  brother,  who  paid  the  rates  in  1790-2. 
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inscribed  ‘House  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Frith  Street  [sic],  Soho’,  appears  in  fact  to  show  the 
front  of  this  building  before  it  was  stuccoed.87 
The  front  then  contained  the  same  number  of 
storeys,  but  was  entirely  plain,  except  for  band- 
courses  above  the  basement,  at  sill-level  in 
the  second  storey,  and  below  the  parapet.  The 
doorway  had  a  moulded  architrave  and  a  cornice- 
hood  on  shaped  consoles,  and  immediately  above 
it  was  a  curious  little  window,  presumably  in¬ 
tended  to  light  the  hall. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  greatly 
altered,  but  the  plan  still  corresponds  to  that 
shown  on  the  Portland  estate  plan  off.  1792— 3. 15 
It  is  L-shaped,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  north¬ 
west  angle;  on  the  ground  floor  a  central  entrance 
passage,  flanked  by  a  large  room  on  either  side, 
leads  to  a  dog-legged  staircase  at  the  back,  this 
having  the  single  back  room  beside  it  on  the 
south.  The  first-floor  plan  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  north  front  room  was  originally  the 
larger  with  three  windows  on  to  the  street;  the 
windows  of  both  front  rooms  retain  their  original 
shutters  with  raised-and-fielded  panels  in  ovolo- 
moulded  frames. 


Manette  Street 

This  was  called  Rose  Street  until  1895,  when  it 
was  given  its  present  name  with  reference  to  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Manette  in  Soho,  in  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities .*  The  reason  for  the  original  name, 
which  the  street  bore  by  1 690, 88  is  not  known, 
although  it  may  have  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  tavern.  By  1747  (or  perhaps  1733)  there 
was  a  Rose  and  Crown  at  the  southern  corner 
with  Hog  Lane.89 

The  street  was  in  building  in  c.  1690-2. 88 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  parish  ratebook  for  1691, 
but  all  the  houses  seem  to  be  listed  in  a  tax  book 
of  1693,  although  some  were  then  still  un¬ 
finished.17  The  chief  building  tradesman  was 


evidently  John  Boniface  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  plasterer;  another  was  John  Chap¬ 
lin,  carpenter.90 

A  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
was  described  in  1717  as  having  been  previously 
part  of  ‘William  Vesseys  Bowling  Green’.91 

Mrs.  Mary  Delany  lived  in  the  street  with  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Pendarves,  in  c.  1 721-2, 2 
when  she  considered  it  ‘a  very  unpleasant  part  of 
the  town’.92  Strype,  writing  in  1720,  says  ‘'I  his 
Street  hath  some  indifferent  good  Houses;  but 
the  greatest  Part  is  taken  up  for  Coach-houses 
and  Stables’.14 

No.  14  Manette  Street 

This  building  was  erected  in  1 770-1  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  Anne’s  as  the  parish  workhouse,  to 
the  designs  of  the  architect  James  Paine. 

The  first  parish  poorhouse  had  consisted  of 
twelve  small  houses  in  ‘Symbell’s  Alley  in  Old 
Soho’,  which  the  parish  held  on  lease  from  Mr. 
Mist  from  1697  unt>l  about  1711.93  The  poor 
were  subsequently  housed  in  a  small  building  on 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  No.  103A  Oxford 
Street.94 1  When  the  lease  of  these  premises 
expired  in  1766,  the  paupers  were  moved  tem¬ 
porarily  to  Chapel  Street,  and  then,  within  a  year, 
into  two  small  houses  on  the  site  of  the  present 
No.  14  Manette  Street,  the  current  leases  of 
which  the  vestry  had  purchased  for  £385. 96  J 
In  1769  the  two  existing  houses  were  found 
to  be  in  need  of  substantial  repair  and  in  January 
1770,  on  the  advice  of  their  surveyor,  James 
Paine,  the  vestry  decided  to  demolish  the  old 
houses  and  to  erect  a  new  workhouse  to  Paine’s 
own  design.97  This  work  was  immediately  put  in 
hand  but  its  completion  was  delayed  until  late  in 
1771  by  disputes  with  the  building  tradesmen. 
The  carpenter’s  work  was  undertaken  by  William 
Grantham,  who  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  position  as  one  of  the  churchwardens  to 
suppress  the  usual  notices  advertising  for  competi¬ 
tive  tenders.98  He  also  overcharged  the  vestry 
for  his  work,  appropriated  the  materials  of  the 


*  For  the  conjectural  location  of  Dr.  Manette’s  house  at  No.  1  Greek  Street,  and  its  ‘courtyard’  in  Rose  Street  see  The 
Dickensian,  Sept.  1963,  A.  E.  Reffold,  ‘Dr.  Manette  in  Soho’,  pp.  172-4. 

t  In  1763-4  the  vestry  repaired  this  building,  employing  Applebie,  bricklayer,  Clempson,  carpenter  and  bedstead- 
mender,  and  Richardson,  glazier;  at  the  same  time  furniture  was  purchased  from  John  Wright,  Mr.  Tennant,  Holloway  and 
Reynolds.86 

4  The  vestry  employed  Deschamps,  upholsterer,  Price,  bricklayer,  Denny,  carpenter,  Richardson,  glazier,  Hathorne, 
smith  and  Wright,  plumber,  on  necessary  alterations.  In  1767-8  they  employed  Pinnard  and  Gray,  carpenters,  Price,  brick¬ 
layer,  Empson,  glazier,  and  Wright,  plumber,  on  other  work.85 
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existing  old  buildings  for  his  own  use,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  an  arbitration  to  settle  disputes." 
The  two  bricklayers  working  on  the  building, 
Christopher  Saunders  and  Joseph  I  redale,  both 
had  to  resort  to  legal  action  to  obtain  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  bills.100  *  'The  total  cost  of  the 
new  workhouse  and  furniture  was  ^2,138, 
double  Paine’s  estimate.102  During  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  some  at  least  of  the  paupers  were  housed  in 
premises  in  Hog  Lane.95 

The  new  building  remained  in  use  as  St. 
Anne’s  parish  workhouse  until  1 837. 103  An  extra 
storey  was  added  in  1804. 104  The  vestry,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  small  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers,  anxiously  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  lot  of  the  paupers  in  their  charge  seems  to 
have  been  a  hard  one.105  At  first  the  children 
were  boarded  out  at  Enfield,106  but  with  a 
winter  population  in  1818  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  adult  paupers  (in  ninety-seven  beds),  the 
accommodation  in  Rose  Street  was  recognized  as 
being  totally  inadequate.  Additional  rooms  in 
Rose  Street  were  taken  in  1818, 107  and  in  1822 
a  house  at  Edmonton  was  leased  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  children.106 

In  1837  the  responsibility  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish  was  transferred  from  St.  Anne’s  vestry  to 
the  Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union,  then  recently 
founded  to  administer  the  new  poor  law  in  the 
more  easterly  of  the  Westminster  parishes.108 
The  St.  Anne’s  paupers  were  then  transferred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  workhouses  of  the  new 
Union,  in  Cleveland  Street  and  Portugal  Street, 
and  the  premises  in  Rose  Street  were  left  vacant 
for  a  time.109 

In  1838  the  vestry  of  St.  Anne’s  let  the 
former  workhouse  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
others110  and  from  then  until  about  1941  the 
building  was  occupied  by  various  religious 
bodies — from  1839  to  1847  by  a  Church  of 
England  commercial  school,  from  1847  to  1862 
by  the  House  of  Charity,  which  then  removed  to 
No.  1  Greek  Street  (see  page  89),  from  about 
1  870  to  1 899  by  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  Mission 
House  and  Industrial  School,  from  about  1903 
to  1 9 1 6  by  St.  Patrick’s  Home  for  Working  Boys, 
and  from  1917  to  about  1941  by  the  West  End 
Talmud  Torah  and  Bikkur  Holim  Synagogue, 
which  later  moved  to  No.  21  Dean  Street  (see 
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page  132).  Since  the  end  of  the  war  of  1939-4^ 
the  building  has  been  in  commercial  occupation. 111 

Its  present  aspect  is  gaunt  and  ungainly,  but  if 
the  added  fourth  storey  is  subtracted  and  the 
painted  stucco  facing  ignored,  the  simple  merit 
of  Paine’s  originally  well-proportioned  front 
becomes  apparent.  Presumably  his  design  was  for 
a  building  of  domestic  character,  having  a  front 
with  three  storeys  of  graduated  heights,  with  five 
widely  spaced  windows  in  each  upper  storey.  The 
only  concessions  to  ornament  were  the  plain 
pedestal  extending  beneath  the  first-floor  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  crowning  cornice,  this  last  possibly 
re-used  when  the  fourth  storey  was  added.  The 
front  is  now  finished  with  a  parapet  broken  by  a 
blocking  of  pedimental  form.  The  enclosed 
porch,  with  a  plain  entablature  supported  by 
Doric  piers,  is  not  shown  on  Horwood’s  map  of 
1799  and  was  probably  added  when  the  building 
was  heightened.  The  plain  but  substantial  iron 
railings,  with  vase-headed  standards,  are  probably 
original.  Extensions  have  completely  changed  the 
back  of  the  building,  and  reconstruction  has  left 
nothing  of  interest  in  what  must  have  been  a  very 
simple  interior. 

St.  Anne’s  Charity  School, 
later  National  Schools 

Demolished 

The  St.  Anne’s  charity  school  was  founded  in 
1699.  From  the  1730’s  to  1872  it  was  situated 
south  of  Rose  Street  on  a  site  now  part  of  the  back 
premises  of  No.  119  Charing  Cross  Road  and 
Nos.  1—5  (consec.)  Manette  Street.  Thence  it 
moved  to  Dean  Street  for  the  remainder  of  its 
existence:  the  general  history  of  the  school  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  account  of  the  Dean  Street  site  (see 
page  132). 

The  site  south  of  Rose  Street  had  been  leased 
by  the  Duchess  of  Portland  in  1730  to  the 
carpenter,  Thomas  Richmond,  and  by  him 
assigned  in  1731  to  Dr.  John  Polling  (the 
rector  of  St.  Anne’s),112  probably  on  behalf  of 
the  school.113  Two  houses  standing  on  the  site 
were  converted  for  use  by  the  school,114  which  is 
said  to  have  moved  from  Romilly  Street  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1 734, 113  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
ratebooks  until  1737.  By  c.  1792,  when  the 
school  building  was  shown  on  the  Portland  estate 


*  Other  tradesmen  working  on  the  building  included  Soward,  mason,  Key,  plumber,  Malkin  and  Menthorp,  smiths,  Rrain 
and  Empson,  painters,  Richardson,  glazier,  and  Knight,  brazier.101 
14 — S.L.  XXXIII 
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Fig.  48.  St.  Anne’s  Charity  School,  Manette  Street,  plan 
in  c.  1792-3.  Redrawn  from  a  plan  in  the  Portland  MSS. 
at  Nottingham  University 

map,15  the  ground  plan  suggests  that  a  building 
designed  expressly  for  the  school  had  been 
erected  (fig.  48). 


Crown  Street,  West  side 

Hog  Lane  (later  Crown  Street)  was  a  highway  of 
immemorial  antiquity  which  extended  (in  terms  of 
the  modern  street  layout)  from  Oxford  Street  to 
Cambridge  Circus  and  then  curved  south-east 
to  join  the  northern  end  of  Upper  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  Its  course  is  marked  on  the  plan  of  1585 
(Plate  1  a).  It  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  (and  after 
1 686  of  St.  Anne)  on  the  west  and  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields  on  the  east.  In  the  eighteenth  century 


the  northern  part  of  the  lane  gradually  became 
known  as  Crown  Street  (probably  so  named  from 
the  Crown  public  house  which  stood  at  its  north¬ 
eastern  extremity)  and  the  southern  part,  to  the 
south-east  of  Cambridge  Circus,  as  West  Street. 
In  the  1880’s  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
formed  the  northern  part  of  Charing  Cross  Road 
by  widening  Crown  Street  on  its  east  side.  The 
line  of  frontage  of  the  west  side  of  Crown  Street 
remained  substantially  unaltered, and  a  few  decrepit 
buildings  still  survive  on  this  side  of  Charing 
Cross  Road  to  proclaim  that,  to  the  north  of 
Cambridge  Circus,  this  Victorian  thoroughfare 
marks  the  course  of  a  much  older  highway. 

Building  on  the  west  side  of  Hog  Lane  appears 
to  have  begun  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
1 690’s.115  By  1 690  Jaques  Wiseman  and  Samuel 
Fortrey  had  built  a  sewer  in  Hog  Lane,  and  John 
Meard  and  Isaac  Symball  were  both  building 
houses  here  at  this  time.116 

In  1720  Strype  described  Hog  Lane  as  ‘very 
ordinary’  and  ‘a  Place  not  over  well  built  or 
inhabited’.117  The  large  number  of  inns  in  the 
street  demonstrates  the  importance  of  Crown 
Street  as  a  line  of  communication  between  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road  and  the  areas  of  the  Strand 
and  Covent  Garden.  On  the  west  side  there  were 
the  King’s  Arms  (now  the  Cambridge,  at  the 
corner  of  Moor  Street),  the  Coach  and  Horses 
(which  still  exists  at  the  north  corner  of  Old 
Compton  Street),  the  Bull’s  Head  (formerly  at 
No.  103  Charing  Cross  Road),  the  Plough 
(formerly  on  the  site  of  No.  1 1 1),  the  Rose  and 
Crown  (formerly  at  the  south  corner  of  Rose, 
now  Manette,  Street),  the  George  (which  still 
exists  as  the  Royal  George  at  the  south  corner  of 
Goslett  Yard)  and  the  King’s  Head  (now  the 
Excelsior  at  No.  167),  as  well  as  the  Crown  at 
the  corner  of  Crown  Street  and  St.  Giles’s  High 
Street. 

For  the  Greek  Church  (later  St.  Mary’s, 
Crown  Street)  and  the  almshouses  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  see  Chapter  xi. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Old  Compton  Street  Area:  Portland  Estate 


Th  e  streets  described  in  this  chapter  are  Old 
Compton  Street,  Moor  Street,  Romilly 
Street  and  King  Street  (north  side  only, 
now  part  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue).  They  are 
shown  in  fig.  2  on  page  28. 


Old  Compton  Street 

This  street  was  originally  called  Compton 
Street,  and  its  whole  length  is  so  named  on 
Rocque’s  map  published  in  1 746.  On  Horwood’s 
map  of  1799  the  part  between  Greek  Street  and 
Crown  Street  is  called  Little  Compton  Street 
and  is  so  named  in  the  parish  ratebooks  from  the 
i82o’s.  From  the  same  period  the  part  west  of 
Greek  Street  is  given  its  present  name  in  the  rate¬ 
books.*  In  1896  this  name  was  extended  to  the 
entire  street. 

Compton  Street  was  one  of  the  streets  of  Soho 
Fields  where  development  proceeded  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  three  running  from  north  to  south. 
Newly  built  houses  are  mentioned  in  1677  and 
1  67 8 . 1  The  street  is  included  in  the  first  avail¬ 
able  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  ratebook  to  name 
the  streets  in  Soho  Fields,  in  1679,  when  there 
were  fourteen  ratepayers  listed  there.  By  1681 
the  street  was  more  than  hall  built  and  appears 
fully  built  in  the  ratebook  for  1683. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  street  was  named  by 
Frith  and  his  associates  in  compliment  to  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London.  Frith,  Compton 
and  the  authorities  of  St.  Martin’s  parish  were 
involved  together  in  1677  in  the  exchange  of 
properties  by  which  the  church  of  St.  Anne  was 
given  the  site  south  of  Compton  Street  appro¬ 
priated  to  it  in  1678.  At  the  Greek  Church  site 
Frith  and  the  bishop  were  also  mutually  concerned 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  appended  to  Joseph  Girle’s  licence 
to  build  in  Soho  Fields  in  16762  shows  a  piece  of 
ground  about  220  feet  long  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  future  line  of  the  street  separated  off  from 


the  rest  of  Kemp’s  Field.  It  is  inscribed  ‘patridges’ 
(Plate  8b).  Here  Frith  evidently  had  to  take 
account  of  an  existing  tenancy.  The  lease  of  a 
site  within  this  area  in  February  1677/8  was  made 
to  the  building  speculator  Isaac  Symball  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Partridge,  brewer,  and  John  Gazaigne, 
tailor,  both  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  for  a  term 
expiring  in  1707.  In  July  Frith  confirmed  the 
lease,  and  granted  a  further  term  to  1729. 3 

Hardly  any  of  the  first  tradesmen  directly 
responsible  for  building  the  street  can  be  named. 
On  the  south  side  a  building  lessee  from  Frith 
and  Pym  c.  1678  was  Richard  Tyler,4  the  brick- 
maker  who  built  elsewhere  in  St.  Anne’s  and  St. 
James’s.  Tyler  also  held  by  March  1678/9 
the  plot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
already  referred  to,  by  assignment  from  Symball.3 
A  joiner,  William  Ellison  of  St.  Anne’s,  had  a 
building  lease  from  Frith  or  Pym  of  a  site  on  the 
north  side,  and  appears  as  ratepayer  c.  1680-5. 
Ellison  became  over-indebted  to  a  mortgagee  and 
about  1686  retired  from  Compton  Street  to  the 
confines  of  the  Fleet.5  His  experience  was  similar 
to  that  of  another  builder  in  this  street  and  else¬ 
where,  John  Markham,  a  carpenter,  who  had 
leases  from  Frith  of  four  or  five  houses  in  the 
street.  One  lease,  dated  in  February  1677/8,  of 
an  unfinished  house  on  the  north  side  was  for 
fifty  years  from  Lady  Day  1678  at  a  peppercorn 
rent.  Markham  appears  as  ratepayer  in  1680—1. 
His  troubles  with  Frith  and  with  a  victualler, 
by  whom  he  was  dispossessed,  are  described  on 
page  34. « 

Some  of  the  premises  are  said  in  the  recitals  on 
which  knowledge  of  these  early  leases  depends,  to 
include  ‘shops’,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  fact  the 
street  was  from  the  beginning  at  least  in  part  a 
shopping  street.  The  ratepayers,  however, 
occasionally  included  a  lady  of  title  until  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Among  the  ratepayers’ 
names  were  always  some  seemingly  of  French 
extraction,  and  by  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  constituted  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  whole.  Strype  in  1720  said  ‘This  Street  is 


*  The  present  name  occurs  earlier  than  this  in  directories,  its  use  being  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  New  Compton 
Street  in  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the  1770’s. 
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Fig.  49.  Old  Compton  Street  west  of  Greek  Street  in  1838-40:  (Upper)  north  side,  (lower)  south  side. 
From  Tallis’s  London  Street  Views.  For  present  house  numbers  see  fig.  2  on  page  28 


broad,  and  the  Houses  well  built,  but  of  no  great 
Account  for  its  Inhabitants,  which  are  chiefly 
French’:7  among  the  ratepayers  at  that  time, 
perhaps  a  third  had  French-seeming  names. 

In  the  1720’s  and  1730’s  a  partial  rebuilding 
took  place,  mostly  in  anticipation  of  a  Portland 
lease  from  1734.  Only  some  of  the  rebuilding, 
however,  was  controlled  by  a  Portland  building 
lease. 

By  the  time  that  the  Portland  estate  map  was 
made  c.  1  792-3®  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  78 
houses  seem  to  have  been  without  shop  fronts 
(some  of  these  being  taverns).  The  tenants’ 
occupations  are  legibly  marked  on  twenty-six 
out  of  the  thirty-two  house-sites  on  the  north 
side  between  Wardour  Street  and  Greek  Street. 
They  are  baker,  broker,  cabinet-maker,  carpenter, 
carver  and  gilder  (two),  ‘chinam[erchan]t’, 
‘clothm[erchan]t’,  coalmerchant,  confectioner, 
goldbeater,  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  haberdasher, 
hairdresser,  ironmonger,  oilman,  perfumer,  piano- 
fortemaker,  publican  (three),  tallow-  or  wax- 
chandler  (two),  tinman,  upholsterer  and  white¬ 
smith.  Tallis’s  view  of  the  street  west  of  Greek 
Street  in  1838—40  shows  shop  fronts  to  every 
house  (fig.  49). 

The  Post  Office  directory  in  1850  lists  many 
ordinary  retail  shops  in  the  street,  but  workers 
in  wood  and  metal  also  appear.  There  were 


rather  more  eating-houses  and  public  houses  or 
hotels  here  than  in  the  streets  northward. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
street  experienced  a  full  share  of  the  renewed 
influx  of  foreigners  into  Soho.  Among  the 
refugees  from  the  suppression  of  the  Commune 
were  Verlaine  and  Rimbaud,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1  872—3  one  of  their  haunts  was  a  bar  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Old  Compton  Street.9  By  1900  the  names 
listed  in  the  Post  Office  directory  suggest  that 
nearly  half  the  occupants  of  premises  in  the  street 
were  foreign,  and  at  about  that  time  journalists 
could  comment  on  the  sale  or  publication  of 
continental  socialist  and  anarchist  papers  here¬ 
abouts.10  In  the  early  1930’s  the  foreign  element 
seems  to  have  been  larger  still,11  and  remains 
strong  today.  Compared  with  1900  the  modern 
street  has  fewer  public  houses,  and  considerably 
more  restaurants  and  cafes;  foreign  provision  shops 
have  also  noticeably  increased  in  numbers  since 
1900,  and  these  two  categories  now  account  for 
the  use  of  about  half  the  premises  in  the  street, 
at  ground-floor  level. 

The  street  is  now  in  fact  the  main  shopping 
street  of  Soho,  noted  for  the  wide  range  of  foreign 
produce  it  offers.  Architecturally  it  contains  very 
little  of  interest.  Four  houses  on  the  south  side, 
Nos.  29,  31,  33  and  37,  retain  early  eighteenth- 
century  interior  finishings,  but  their  exteriors 
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have  been  greatly  altered.  Although  a  large 
number  of  other  buildings  of  domestic  type  re¬ 
main,  none  appears  to  be  earlier  than  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  and  these  are  notable  only  for 
the  absolute  plainness  of  their  brick  fronts.  None 
of  the  wide  variety  of  shop  fronts  shown  in  Tallis’s 
street-view  of  1838—40  (fig.  49)  remains,  and 
only  two  stuccoed  fronts  of  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  have  any  claim  to  stylishness,  No.  50  (also 
numbered  61  Dean  Street,  see  page  136  and 
Plate  113c),  and  Nos.  40—42.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  very  little  building  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  blocks,  apart  from  the  Casino  Cinema, 
to  obliterate  the  original  site-divisions  of  the 
street.  The  new  buildings  that  have  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  in  recent  years  mostly 
preserve  the  narrow  frontages  and  are  finished 
unobtrusively  in  brick  or  metal  and  glass. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
westward  of  Greek  Street  totalled  some  £1,780 
in  1 740,  with  an  average  for  each  house  of  about 
£30  1  or.  In  1792  the  total  assessment  was  about 
£1,870  and  the  average  still  about  £31.  In  1844 
the  total  had  risen  to  about  £2,650  and  the  average 
to  about  £46,  and  in  1892  the  total  to  about 
£4,630  and  the  average  to  about  £93.  The  rise  in 
the  average  assessment  was  partly  accounted  for 
by  a  fall,  from  sixty  in  1792  to  fifty  in  1892,  in 
the  number  of  sites  separately  assessed. 


Residents  and  lodgers  in  houses  in  Old  Comp¬ 
ton  Street  which  are  not  described  elsewhere  have 
included:  ‘Savage  Rivers’  (possibly  member  of 
Savage  family,  Earls  of  Rivers),  c.  1683—5; 
Pierre  Berault,  theological  author  and  teacher  of 
languages,  c.  1683— 5; 12  Lady  Cary,  1685; 
Dr.  William  Waldegrave,  probably  (Sir)  William 
Waldegrave,  sometime  physician  to  Queen  Mary 
of  Modena,  c.  1691-7;  William  Kidwell,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  sculptor,  1692;  Thomas  Coke,  later 
vice-chamberlain  to  Queen  Anne,  c.  1696; 13 
Lady  Cartwright,  1697;  Peter  Harrache,  junior, 
silversmith,  c.  1698-1705;  Lady  Frances  Shaen, 
c.  1 700-6; 14  Lady  Cook,  c.  1703-8;  Dr.  Sil¬ 
vester,  1710— 14;  Dr.  Cheny,  perhaps  George 
Cheyne,  physician,  1715—16;  John  Galliard 
(Gillier),  probably  musical  composer,  1732—9; 
Peter  Gillier,  probably  violinist  (see  Frith  Street), 
1740—2;  Matthew  Liart,  engraver,  1736-c. 
1782;15  Nicholas  Sprimont,  silversmith  and 
proprietor  of  the  Chelsea  china  manufactory,16 
1742—70;  Dr.  Francis,  1766—7;  Adam  Beyer, 
piano-maker,  1768-1801 ;  Francis  Joseph  Talma, 
tragedian,  c.  1 768 — ?75  ;17  James  Tassie,  modeller, 
1772-8;  John  Cleland,  possibly  the  novelist, 
1788;  George  Wombwell,  founder  of  Womb- 
well’s  menageries,  1804-10;  Richard  Wagner, 
composer,  August  1839. 18 

Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being 
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in  Old  Compton  Street  in  exhibition  catalogues 
and  elsewhere,  hut  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  ratebooks,  are  listed  below,  with  the  years 
in  which  they  occur: 

Edward  Edwards,  painter,  1760;19  William 
Pether,  mezzotint  engraver  and  miniaturist, 
1 763—5 ;  Jean  Claude  Chatelaine,  engraver, 
1 7 7 1 ; 20  John  Clayton,  painter,  1778;  Thomas 
Gaugain,  painter  and  stipple-engraver,  177  8 — 
82;  John  Jones,  mezzotint  and  stipple-engraver, 
1780;  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  painter,  1785-6; 
Richard  Dagley,  subject  painter  and  engraver, 
1790;  Elias  Childe,  landscape  painter,  1 798 — 
1801;  J.  W.  Childe,  miniature  painter,  1 798 — 
1801;  Henry  Perronet  Briggs,  subject  and  por¬ 
trait  painter,  1814—18;  Edward  Inwood,  archi¬ 
tect,  1  827—32;  William  Essex,  painter,  1 845-5  1  • 

[84]  Nos.  1—3  (odd)  Old  Compton 
Street  and  No.  99A  Charing 
Cross  Road 

This  building  was  erected  in  1907 21  to  a  design 
(dated  1904)  of  Charles  H.  Worley.22  It  is 
closely  similar  in  style  to  No.  12  Moor  Street, 
which  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  block 
and  which  was  also  designed  by  Worley  in  1904. 
This  building,  however,  is  four-storeyed,  and  the 
eccentric  detail  on  its  front  is  more  closely  packed. 
Its  main  feature  is  a  square,  five-storeyed  angle 
tower  looking  on  to  Charing  Cross  Road.  This 
has  its  second-  and  third-storey  windows  set  in 
shallow,  round-headed  recesses,  the  archivolts 
of  which  are  modillioned  and  elaborated  with 
three  elongated  voussoirs.  In  the  fourth  storey 
the  windows  are  flanked  by  pairs  of  rusticated 
columns,  these  supporting  great,  open,  segmental 
pediments  with  the  fifth-storey  windows  con¬ 
tained  in  their  tympanums. 

[85]  Nos.  13—21  (odd)  Old  Compton 
Street 

No.  13  includes  No.  40A  Greek  Street 

On  all  these  sites  stood  houses  which  were 
either  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  fire,  centred  on 
the  opposite,  north-eastern  corner  of  Old 
Compton  Street  and  Greek  Street,  in  June  1  785. 23 
No.  19  was  destroyed,24  and  all  the  houses  are 
described  as  ‘down’  in  the  ratebooks  for  the  last 


quarter  of  1785  and  the  first  half  of  1786.  It  is 
nevertheless  uncertain  whether  they  all  now 
represent  a  complete  rebuilding  of  that  period; 

No.  1 5,  at  least,  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  fire,25  and  it  and  No.  1 7  seem  to  show  some 
features  suggestive  of  a  period  earlier  than  1786. 

The  ground  plans  of  Nos.  13—19  (odd)  are 
shown  on  the  Portland  estate  map  of  c.  1792— 3® 

(Plate  9,  fig.  50).* 

The  medallist,  George  Mills,  had  his  address 
at  No.  15  in  1822,  and  the  painter,  Robert 
William  Buss,  at  No.  17  in  1827. 26 

At  No.  19  the  painter,  Samuel  Howitt,  had  his 
address  in  1793— 4. 26  From  1835  to  1851  the 
premises  were  the  shop  of  John  Russell  Smith, 
publisher  and  bibliographer. 21 

At  No.  21  the  painter,  Henry  Edridge,  had  his 
address  in  1790. 26  From  1799  to  1810  the  rate¬ 
payer  was  Samuel  Freeman,  perhaps  the  engraver. 

Nos.  13,  15  and  17  are  of  uniform  appearance, 
each  containing  a  basement  and  four  storeys, 
with  a  front  three  windows  wide  at  No.  13  and 
two  windows  wide  at  Nos.  15  and  1 7.  The  fronts 
are  completely  cement-faced,  but  a  blind  half¬ 
window  between  Nos.  15  and  17  in  each  storey 
is  suggestive  of  a  late  seventeenth-  or  early  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  date.  The  interiors  have  been 
completely  altered,  except  for  the  staircase  at 
No.  17  which  has  moulded  closed  strings  and  is 
probably  early  eighteenth-century.  Nos.  19  and 
21  are  also  of  four  storeys  with  fronts  two 
windows  wide.  They  appear  to  be  entirely  late 
eighteenth-century;  No.  21  has  been  refaced, 
but  No.  19  retains  its  original  yellowish-brown 
brickwork.  As  in  the  adjoining  houses,  the 
interiors  have  been  completely  altered. 

No.  27  Old  Compton  Street  [86] 

This  house  was  ‘rebuilding’  in  1781, 21  the 
latest  date  permitted  by  the  Portland  lease  of  the 
site  granted  for  ninety-two  years  from  1769. 27 

No.  29  Old  Compton  Street  [87] 

Despite  the  requirement  to  rebuild  this  house 
before  1862,  inserted  in  a  Portland  lease  of  the 
site  from  1769,  this  seems  to  be  structurally  the 
house  built  in  1728  (Plate  125a).  The  erection 
of  that  house  was  not  carried  out  under  a  Port- 


*  The  plan  of  No.  21  is  not  shown  except  for  the  entrance  hall  and  staircase.  This  is  evidently  because  the  rooms  were 
inaccessible  for  survey,  no  doubt  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  tenant  was  ‘gone  away  to  Kings  Bench’.21 
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Fig.  50.  Outline  of  the  part  of  the  Portland  estate  plan  reproduced  on  Plate  9.  Redrawn  from  a  plan 
of  c.  1792-3  in  the  Portland  MSS.  at  Nottingham  University 


land  building  lease  but  under  a  sub-lease  for  less 
than  forty-one  years  held  by  William  Bignell, 
the  Soho  glazier  who  was  associated  with  the 
rebuilding  about  that  period  of  the  houses  to  the 
west,  Nos.  31—39  (odd).28  A  mortgagee  of  Big- 
nell’s  in  1733  was  John  Wood  of  St.  Anne’s, 
joiner29  (who  at  the  same  period  was  mortgagee 
of  John  Whetton,  the  bricklayer  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  former  Nos.  19— 25). 30 

The  house  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys, 
and  has  a  front  three  windows  wide.  This  has 
been  altered  in  the  ground  storey  and  painted  in 
the  storey  above,  but  in  the  third  storey  the  brick¬ 
work  is  pale  yellow  with  red  brick  for  the  quoins 
and  for  the  jambs  and  segmental  gauged  arches  of 
the  windows.  The  absence  of  bandcourses  is 
unusual,  particularly  since  the  general  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  house  and  its  internal  finishings 
suggest  a  close  similarity  with  Nos.  31  and  33 
which  adjoin  it.  Possibly  this  front  was  rebuilt  in 
near  replica  at  a  later  date.  The  back  wall  is  of 
purple-red  brick,  except  for  the  fourth  storey, 
which  is  an  addition  or  rebuild  in  yellow  brick. 
The  windows  have  rough  segmental  arches  and 


contain  flush  frames,  although  the  barred  sashes 
are  nineteenth-century. 

The  interior  is  arranged  on  the  common  plan 
of  a  single  front  and  back  room,  the  staircase  ly¬ 
ing  beside  the  latter  on  the  east  and  a  small  closet¬ 
wing  projecting  beyond  it  on  the  south.  "The 
wooden,  dog-legged  staircase  has  cut  strings  in 
the  lower  flights,  these  being  decorated  with 
carved  step-ends.  The  turned  balusters  with 
square  waist-blocks  support  a  moulded  handrail 
which  is  carried  over  a  column-newel  at  each  turn 
of  the  stair.  The  lower  part  of  the  compartment 
is  lined  with  ovolo-moulded  panelling  in  two 
heights,  finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a 
small  cornice,  or  a  box-cornice  at  the  landings. 
Similar  panelling  remains  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
entrance  hall,  at  the  end  of  which,  flanking  the 
entrance  to  the  stair  compartment,  is  a  pair  of 
fluted  Doric  pilasters  with  short  lengths  of  en¬ 
tablature  above  them.  The  rooms  contain  little 
original  work.  There  is  some  ovolo-moulded 
panelling  in  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
plain  sunk  panelling  in  the  back  room  and  closet. 
This  last  room  has  a  plain,  early  eighteenth- 
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century  chimneypiece,  a  flat  wood  surround  with 
simple  mouldings  on  the  edges. 

Nos.  31  and  33  Old  Compton 
Street 

These  houses  (Plate  125a)  were  built  in  1724, 
no  doubt  by  William  Bignell,  glazier,  who  had 
occupied  a  house  on  the  site  of  No.  31  since  1709, 
and  who  continued  in  occupation  of  the  new 
No.  31  until  his  death  in  1741. 31  Bignell  was  the 
lessee  of  a  number  of  sites  on  the  Portland 
estate  and  among  the  houses  for  which  he  was 
probably  responsible  are  Nos.  33— 33A  Dean 
Street,  Nos.  27—28  St.  Anne’s  Court  and  No.  86 
Dean  Street,  and  Nos.  16—18  (consec.)  Frith 
Street  (see  pages  135,  142,  160).  He  served  as 
an  overseer  of  the  poor  but  himself  died  in¬ 
solvent.32  After  his  death  the  rates  for  his  dwelling 
house  at  No.  31  were  assessed  to  his  widow,  who 
is  called  ‘poor’  by  the  collector.  Bignell  is  not 
known  to  have  had  a  building  lease  here:  his  only 
recorded  liens  on  the  site  and  on  that  of  No.  33 
are  a  short  sub-lease  from  1728  and  a  thirty-five- 
year  Portland  lease  from  1734. 33 

The  first  occupant  of  No.  33  was  an  apothe¬ 
cary.34  A  later  occupant,  from  1 803  to  1822,  was 
Friedrich  Christian  Accum,  the  German  chemist 
and  pioneer  in  the  use  of  gas  lighting. 

The  two  houses  would  appear  to  have  formed  a 
mirrored  pair  originally,  although  both  have  now 
been  completely  refaced  with  cement.  Each  con¬ 
tains  a  basement  and  four  storeys,  and  has  a  front 
three  windows  wide.  At  No.  31 — which  until  it 
was  refaced  in  1965  was  the  only  house  in  the 
street  to  retain  a  recognizable  early  eighteenth- 
century  front — the  brickwork  in  the  second  and 
third  storeys  was  latterly  so  heavily  blackened 
that  its  colour  was  unrecognizable.  The  dress¬ 
ings,  however,  were  of  red  brick,  both  for  the 
jambs  and  segmental  gauged  arches  of  the 
windows,  and  for  the  moulded  bandcourse  above 
each  storey.  In  the  fourth  storey  the  brickwork 
was  a  pinkish-yellow,  and  doubtless  this  was  a 
later  addition  replacing  a  roof-garret.  When  part 
of  the  cement  was  removed  from  No.  33  during 
building  works  in  1963,  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
windows  in  the  second  storey  had  been  of  the  same 
pattern  as  those  at  No.  31,  and  that  there  had 
originally  been  a  bandcourse  above  them. 


The  interiors  are  arranged  on  the  standard  plan 
of  a  single  front  and  back  room,  the  latter  with  the 
staircase  beside  it  and  a  closet-wing  projecting 
beyond  it  on  the  south.  The  staircases  are 
of  wood,  with  dog-legged  flights  having  in  the 
first  three  storeys  cut  strings  with  unusually  good 
step-ends  carved  in  high  relief.  The  turned  balus¬ 
ters  have  square  waist-blocks  and  upon  them  rests 
a  moulded  handrail  which  is  carried  over  a  fluted 
column-newel  at  each  turn  of  the  stair.  The 
upper  flights  differ  in  having  moulded  closed 
strings  and  balusters  of  a  simpler  turning  than 
those  below.  At  No.  31  the  stair  compartment 
is  lined  with  ovolo-moulded  panelling  as  far  as 
the  half-space  landing  above  the  first  floor,  and 
this  may  also  be  the  case  at  No.  33,  under  its  pre¬ 
sent  asbestos  covering;  above  this  level  both  com¬ 
partments  have  plain  sunk  panelling.  The 
entrance  halls  have  been  altered,  but  at  No.  31 
there  remains  a  pair  of  fluted  Doric  pilasters  with 
short  lengths  of  entablature  above  them,  flanking 
the  entrance  to  the  stair  compartment.  Very 
little  original  work  has  survived  in  the  rooms. 
The  first-floor  back  room  of  No.  3 1  has  some  plain 
sunk  panelling  finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail 
and  a  box-cornice,  and  there  is  similar  work  in 
the  first-floor  front  room  of  No.  33,  except  that 
here  the  panel-frames  have  ovolo  mouldings. 

No.  37  Old  Compton  Street 

This  house  was  built  in  1 728.  The  builder  was 
no  doubt  the  Soho  glazier,  William  Bignell,  who 
appears  to  have  had  only  short  sub-leases  to  1734 
and  a  thirty- five-year  Portland  lease  (not  a  build¬ 
ing  lease)  from  that  date.35  The  first  occupant, 
until  1738,  was  a  Thomas  Walker.*  Later,  in 
1761,  when  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  tobac¬ 
conist,  the  celebrated  violoncellist,  Giacobbe  Cer- 
vetto,  advertised  his  compositions  for  sale  from 
this  address.36 

The  house  contains  a  basement  and  four 
storeys,  and  has  a  cement-rendered  front  three 
windows  wide.  It  would  not  be  recognizable  as 
an  early  eighteenth-century  house,  were  it  not 
for  the  recessed  box-frames  in  the  windows. 
The  back  wall,  however,  is  of  purple-red  brick 
with  rough  segmental  arches  to  the  windows. 

Internally  the  house  has  the  same  standard 
layout  as  Nos.  29,  31  and  33.  The  staircase  is 


*  It  may  be  conjectured  whether  this  was  the  actor,  a  native  of  Soho,  who  achieved  his  great  success  as  the  creator  of  Mac- 
heath  in  The  Beggars'  Opera  in  the  year  the  house  was  built  and  who  faded  into  obscurity  about  1739. 
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also  of  a  similar  pattern,  with  fluted  newels, 
although  the  first  two  flights  have  been  replaced 
by  a  single  modern  one  which  leads  straight  up 
from  the  front  door.  The  compartment  retains 
fragments  of  ovolo-moulded  panelling,  and  there 
is  also  some  in  the  first-floor  front  room. 

No.  53  Old  Compton  Street: 

The  Swiss  Hotel 

This  was  built  in  1 890  to  the  plans  of  the 
architects  W.  A.  Williams  and  Hopton,  who 
exhibited  their  design  in  that  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy.37 

The  building  now  presents  a  sorry  appearance 
compared  with  the  illustration  of  it  in  The  Builder 
of  25  October  1 890.  The  ground  storey  has  been 
completely  altered,  and  the  steep  mansard  roof, 
an  important  feature  of  the  original  design, 
removed.  Its  three-storeyed  facade  is  of  red 
brick  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings  in  a  vaguely 
Early  Renaissance  style,  the  upper  storeys  each 
having  a  single  centre  window  flanked  by  a  pair 
of  canted  bays.  The  centre  window  in  the  second 
storey  is  tall  with  a  round  arch  containing  a 
figure  of  Pan  in  low  relief.  At  either  side  of  it 
are  octagonal  shafts  running  the  full  height  of  the 
fafade  and  beyond  them  tbe  canted  bays  having 
bands  of  cartouches  and  grotesques  between  the 
storeys,  the  bays  being  surmounted  by  ogee  semi¬ 
domes.  The  ground  storey,  according  to  The 
Builder ,  had  an  elaborate  order  of  twisted 
columns  ‘entirely  of  glazed  faience  ware  in  five 
tints’.  In  the  roof  were  ornate,  scroll-buttressed 
dormer  gables,  the  eastern  gable  being  an  especially 
grand  one  of  two  storeys. 

No.  63  Old  Compton  Street 

This  much  altered  building  was  originally 
erected  in  c.  1732  at  about  the  same  time  as 
other  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  westward  of 
No.  45  to  the  corner  of  Wardour  Street.  The 
builder  was  no  doubt  Owen  Sainsbury  of  St. 
Marylebone,  carpenter,  who  had  a  lien  on  the  six 
sites  from  No.  55  westward:  he  had  short  sub¬ 
leases  to  1734  and  a  thirty-five-year  Portland 
lease  (not  a  building  lease)  from  that  date.  Nos. 
55  and  57  he  sub-let  to  Nymphas  Osborne  of 
Church  (now  Romilly)  Street,  bricklayer,  who 
seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  rebuilding 
of  those  houses.38  In  about  1760  No.  63  was  a 


music  shop.39  In  1771  the  painter,  James 
Barralet,  exhibited  from  this  house  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  silversmith  and  art  collector, 
Panton  Betew.40  From  1809  to  1%32  the  house 
was  occupied  by  a  John  Swaine,  perhaps  the 
engraver.21 

Nos.  2  —  6  (even)  Old  Compton 
Street 

These  are  probably  in  carcase  the  houses  that 
were  rebuilt  or  reconstructed  about  1734  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  present  No.  101  Charing  Cross 
Road,  see  page  310),  under  a  sixty- five-year 
Portland  building  lease  held  by  John  Price  of 
St.  Anne’s,  bricklayer.41  They  contain  three 
storeys  and  a  garret,  except  for  No.  4  which  has  a 
fourth  storey,  probably  a  later  addition.  The 
fronts  are  all  two  windows  wide  and  have  been 
stuccoed  or  otherwise  altered  so  that  little  remains 
of  their  original  character.  Nos.  2  and  6  have 
sill-bands  in  the  second  storey,  and  No.  6  also 
has  a  raised  bandcourse  above  the  third  storey 
and  recessed  box-frames  in  the  windows. 

The  interiors  have  been  drastically  altered, 
but  until  recently  No.  4  contained  a  dog-legged 
staircase  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  with 
moulded  closed  strings,  turned  balusters  and 
column-newels  with  tall  square  heads. 

A  Coach  and  Horses  public  house  has  existed 
at  the  site  of  No.  2  since  at  least  1731. 42 

The  Casino  Theatre,  Old 
Compton  Street 

Formerly  the  London  Casino,  previously  the 

Prince  Edward  Theatre 

The  Prince  Edward  Theatre  was  erected,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Nos.  41-46  (consec.) 
Greek  Street  and  Nos.  22—28  (even)  Old 
Compton  Street.  The  architect  was  Edward  A. 
Stone,  the  general  contractors  being  Griggs  and 
Son.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  decorated 
byMarc-Henriand  Laverdet.  The  theatre  opened 
on  3  April  1930  with  a  musical  comedy,  Rio 
Rita.™ 

In  1936  the  theatre  was  converted  into  a 
restaurant  with  provision  for  cabaret,  dancing 
and  cinematographic  entertainment,  and  re¬ 
opened  on  2  April  as  the  London  Casino.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  building  was 
used  as  a  services  club,  but  in  1946  it  became  a 
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theatre  again,  now  called  the  Casino  Theatre, 
musical  comedy,  revue,  ballet  and  pantomime 
providing  the  main  fare.  On  30  September 
1954  Cinerama  on  a  very  large  screen  was  pre¬ 
sented  here,  and  the  theatre  is  still  being  used  for 
this  form  of  entertainment.43 

The  London  Casino  occupies  an  almost  oblong 
site  fronting  81  feet  south  to  Old  Compton 
Street,  and  152  feet  east  to  Greek  Street.  The 
plan  is  arranged  on  a  north-south  axis,  with  the 
entrance  and  foyers  at  the  south  end  and  the  37- 
feet-deep  stage  at  the  north.  In  the  front  to 
Old  Compton  Street  are  five  arched  doorways, 
giving  direct  access  to  a  large  circular  entrance 
hall,  with  staircases  on  each  side  descending  to 
an  oval  foyer  serving  the  basement-level  stalls, 
and  ascending  to  the  dress  circle.  A  doorway 
at  either  end  of  the  front  gives  access  to  a  stair¬ 
case  rising  to  the  upper  circle.  As  originally 
completed,  the  auditorium  seated  814  in  twenty- 
five  rows  of  stalls,  338  in  the  ten  rows  of  the 
dress  circle,  behind  which  was  a  range  of  seven 
boxes,  and  392  in  the  eleven  rows  of  the  upper 
circle.  Full  provision  was  made  for  the  building 
to  be  used  as  a  theatre  or  a  cinema,  with  a  large 
and  well-equipped  stage,  a  capacious  orchestra 
pit,  an  organ  chamber  over  the  proscenium,  and 
a  projection  room  at  the  back  of  the  upper  circle. 
Ample  dressing-room  accommodation  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  wing  occupying  the  site  of  No.  20 
Frith  Street. 

The  exterior,  designed  in  a  monumental  and 
rather  sombre  Italianate  style,  is  of  narrow  mauve- 
red  bricks  laid  with  raked  joints.  The  arcaded 
ground  storey  of  the  Old  Compton  Street  front 
supports  an  upper  part  of  two  storeys  where  end 
pavilions,  one  window  wide,  flank  a  loggia  ol 
five  bays,  screened  by  Doric  square-shafted 
columns,  their  brickwork  standing  out  strongly 
against  the  yellow  stucco  wall  inside.  The 
long  front  to  Greek  Street  is  more  simply  treated, 
with  end  pavilions  flanking  a  series  of  seven  bays, 
divided  by  paired  Doric  pilasters.  Above  the 
entablature  of  moulded  brick  is  a  low  attic  storey, 
with  windows  set  in  a  face  of  yellow  stucco, 
finished  with  a  flat  eaves  of  bold  projection  below 
a  tiled  roof  of  concave  profile. 

The  auditorium  was  originally  decorated  by 
Marc-Henri  and  Laverdet  in  the  style  introduced 
by  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1925.  A  plain  rec¬ 
tangular  proscenium  and  arch-headed  stage  boxes 
were  flanked  by  paired  pilasters  and  set  in  a 


concave  elliptical  face,  beneath  a  series  of  three 
lighting  coves,  forming  a  semi-dome  finishing 
against  a  wide  arch.  The  colour  scheme  was 
dominated  by  fuchsia  and  gold,  and  an  effective 
use  was  made  of  Rene  Lallque’s  glass  in  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  coves  and  the  pseudo-fountains  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium. 

When  the  theatre  became  the  London 
Casino,  large  kitchens  were  installed  in  the  stage 
basement,  a  semi-circular  dance  floor  was  built 
up  from  the  stage,  and  staircases  were  formed  to 
link  the  dress  circle  with  the  stalls.  Later  changes 
have  been  the  formation  of  four  front  loges  on 
either  side  of  the  dress  circle,  and  the  installation 
of  a  cyclorama-type  screen  for  Cinerama  pro¬ 
jections. 

Nos.  38—42  (even)  Old  Compton  [94] 
Street 

In  1827  Nos.  40  and  42  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
Sewell  and  Cross,  linen  drapers  (later  Sewell, 
Evans,  Hubbard  and  Bacon,  silk  mercers),11 
who  in  1829  also  acquired  Nos.  46  and  47  Frith 
Street.  Tallis’s  view  of  Old  Compton  Street  in 
c.  1838-40  (fig.  49)  suggests  that  the  shop 
front  to  this  street  (then  numbered  45  and  44) 
had  at  that  time  an  architectural  character  similar 
to  the  1832  Papworth  shop  front  in  Frith  Street 
(see  page  162).  In  1846  the  firm’s  premises  were 
extended  eastward  to  take  in  No.  38; 21  the  altera¬ 
tions  then  made  by  the  architect,  David  Mocatta, 
probably  gave  the  upper  part  of  the  building  sub¬ 
stantially  its  present  appearance.44 

The  ground  storey  has  been  completely  altered 
in  modern  times,  and  so  much  of  the  stucco¬ 
work  stripped  away  from  the  upper  storeys  of 
No.  38  that  its  relationship  to  Nos.  40  and  42  is 
barely  discernible.  The  upper  storeys  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  well  preserved  and  form  one  of  the 
few  stylish  faqades  in  the  street.  A  slight  ungainli- 
ness  in  the  design  is  perhaps  the  result  of  remodel¬ 
ling  an  earlier  building. 

The  front  is  four  storeys  in  height,  with  six 
windows  in  each  upper  storey  arranged  in  groups 
of  three.  The  second  storey  forms  as  it  were  a 
basement  with  broad  panelled  pilasters  between 
the  windows  supporting  an  entablature.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  storeys  the  windows  have  moulded 
architraves,  the  former  surmounted  by  friezes 
decorated  with  wreaths  on  a  bed  of  scrolls,  and  by 
triangular  pediments.  The  fourth  storey  is 
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defined  by  a  moulded  sill-band,  and  above  it  is 
the  dentilled  crowning  cornice  with  a  large 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  blocking-course. 

No.  50  Old  Compton  Street 
See  No.  61  Dean  Street. 


Moor  Street 

In  the  surviving  ratebooks  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  Moor  Street  first  appears  by  name  in  1 683, 
the  ratebook  for  the  previous  year  being  missing. 
The  street  was  then  probably  complete.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

The  diagonal  line  of  this  short  street  was  prob¬ 
ably  determined  by  the  existence  of  West  Street, 
affording  access  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  The 
maps  of  1585  and  1676  (Plates  ia,  8b)  suggest 
that  there  may  have  been  a  field-opening  approxi¬ 
mately  at  this  south-eastern  end  of  Moor  Street 
before  the  streets  in  Soho  Fields  were  laid  out. 

A  building  tradesman’s  name  occurring  in  an 
early  ratebook  is  that  of  Augustine  Beare,  glazier, 
in  1684. 

In  1734  all  of  the  south  side  was  rebuilt  by 
William  Dunn  of  St.  James’s,  carpenter,  and 
William  Lloyd  of  St.  Anne’s,  bricklayer,  who 
together  took  sixty-five-year  building  leases 
from  the  Portland  family.  A  year  or  two  later 
they  rebuilt  three  houses  on  the  north  side  under  a 
similar  lease.41  Their  mortgagees  included 
Francis  Jackman  of  St.  James’s,  timber  merchant, 
and  William  Mantle  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  plasterer.45  In  1738  two  more  houses 
on  that  side  were  rebuilt,  probably  by  William 
Bignell  of  St.  Anne’s,  although  his  lien  on  the 
sites  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  building  lease.41 

Of  the  present  buildings  in  the  street  No.  13 
is  one  of  those  probably  built  by  William  Bignell 
in  1738.  Nos.  10,  11,  14  and  16  are  probably 
in  carcase  those  built  by  Dunn  and  Lloyd. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Swiss  Chapel,  listed 
in  directories  in  Moor  Street  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  outside  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne.  It  stood  back  from  the  north  side  of  that 
part  of  Moor  Street  which  formed,  physically, 
the  southern  end  of  Crown  Street,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.  Its  site  now  lies  in  the 


northern  angle  of  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue. 

The  surviving  original  houses  in  Moor  Street 
have  plain  fronts  varying  in  height  from  three  to 
four  storeys,  and  two  to  three  windows  in  width, 
and  little  of  interest  survives  either  in  exteriors 
or  interiors.  The  only  exception  to  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  No.  13,  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  well- 
restored  shop  front  that  projects  from  the  ground 
storey  of  its  plain,  stock-brick  front  (Plate  134b). 
Simple  and  elegant  in  design,  and  of  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  character,  this  shop  front  is 
divided  by  slender,  plain  pilasters  into  three  bays, 
narrow  between  wide.  Each  side  bay  contains  a 
small-paned  display  window  with  a  segmental 
fanlight  of  radial  pattern  above  the  reeded  tran¬ 
som,  and  the  narrow  doorway  was  originally 
similar.  The  fascia  extending  across  the  shop 
front  is  shaped  to  a  concave  profile  at  each  end, 
to  allow  the  mutule  cornice  to  be  returned  against 
the  front  wall  of  the  house.  The  house  entrance, 
on  the  right  of  the  shop  front,  has  a  six-panelled 
door  of  early  eighteenth-century  character, 
flanked  by  slender  pilasters  with  panelled  shafts 
that  support  a  recessed  continuation  of  the  shop¬ 
front  entablature.  The  stallboards  below  the 
shop  windows,  with  lattice  grilles  set  in  segmental 
arches,  are  modern  replacements. 

No.  12  Moor  Street 

This  building  was  erected,  like  Nos.  1—3 
Old  Compton  Street  and  No.  99A  Charing  Cross 
Road,  to  a  design  of  1 904  by  Charles  H.  Worley,46 
and  was  first  assessed  for  rates  in  1910.  It  is  one 
of  the  livelier  features  in  an  architecturally  unex¬ 
citing  area.  Designed  in  a  Baroque  manner,  it 
has  nevertheless  something  of  the  lightness  and 
fantasy  of  the  Art  Nouveau.  It  contains  three 
storeys  and  a  garret,  and  has  fronts  to  Moor 
Street  and  Old  Compton  Street  faced  with  stone 
and  dark  green  glazed  brick.  The  ground  storey  is 
conventional  enough  with  wide  display  windows 
flanked  by  rusticated  pilasters,  these  supporting 
an  entablature  with  tall  frieze  and  moulded 
cornice.  In  the  second  storey,  however,  are  great 
semi-circular  windows  with  rusticated  architraves, 
the  alternate  voussoirs  emphasized  and  those  at 
the  top  fantastically  lengthened  to  touch  the 
window  sills  of  the  storey  above.  The  third 
storey  has  the  more  conventional  oblong  windows, 
but  with  architraves  similar  to  those  in  the  second 
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storev  and  with  very  deep,  continued  sills.  The 
fronts  are  finished  with  a  modillioned  cornice  and 
a  parapet  in  which  the  coping  is  dropped  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  a  deep,  semi-circular  curve.  The  awkward 
triangular  shape  of  the  site  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity-  for  a  dramatic  feature  at  its  flattened  apex, 
looking  west  down  Old  Compton  Street.  There 
the  second  and  third  storeys  are  emphasized  bv 
rusticated  flanking  pilasters  set  at  an  angle,  and 
above  the  main  cornice  is  a  dormer  gable  with 
rusticated  columns,  also  angled,  at  either  side, 
and  finished  with  a  segmental  pediment. 

The  verv  similar  building  by  the  same  archi¬ 
tect,  Nos.  1-3  Old  Compton  Street  and  No.  99A 
Charing  Cross  Road,  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
block  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
intended  to  link  the  two  in  a  single  scheme. 


Romillv  Street 

J 

This  yvas  named  Church  Street  until  1937  when 
it  yvas  given  its  present  name  in  reference  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly-’s  birth  nearby-,  at  No.  18  Frith 
Street. 

The  street  was  building  in  1 67 8 47  and  is  first 
included  bv  name  in  the  ratebooks  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  in  the  following  vear,  when  nine 
ratepay-ers  are  listed.  Twelve  are  listed  in  1681, 
tyventv-eight  in  1683,  and  thirty-two  in  1685. 
The  ratebooks  for  1686—90  are  missing,  but  the 
street  appears  fully-  built  with  forty--one  ratepay-ers 
in  1691. 

In  March  1677  8  Richard  Frith  was  granting 
leases  for  fifty-  years  from  Lady  Dav  1678  to 
John  Markham,  a  carpenter,  of  two  houses  in  the 
street  which  were  then  unfinished.  The  ground 
rent  for  each  yvas  six  pounds.  Markham  mort¬ 
gaged  them  to  a  victualler  and  undertook  to 
finish  them  bv  1679.  He  is  listed  as  a  ratepay-er 
for  that  one  year.  In  1680  he  was  also  possessed 
of  six  houses,  described  as  being  in  this  street 
and  Frith  Street,  yvhich  he  was  then  building, 
and  which  yvere  probably  additional  to  the  two 
already-  mentioned.  He  and  Frith  mutually 
agreed  for  the  completion  of  the  carpenter's  and 
bricklayer's  work  respectively  at  the  six  houses. 
The  difficulties  in  which  he  became  involved  with 
Frith  and  the  victualler,  leading  to  dispossession 
and  imprisonment,  are  described  on  page  34. 


Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  street  was  built.  Ini  680  and 
1685  a  John  Boniface  is  listed  among  ratepayers 
and  may  be  the  plasterer  of  that  name,  and  c. 
1683—94  the  building  speculator,  Isaac  Symball, 
was  also  rated  as  the  owner  of  a  house  in  the  street. 

The  street  seems  not  to  have  attracted  aristo¬ 
cratic  residents  in  any  numbers.  From  1703  to 
c.  1734  the  parish  charity  school  was  situated  here, 
probably  at  the  south-west  corner  with  Frith 
Street  (see  page  132).  Among  the  ratepayers, 
the  proportion  of  foreigners  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  from  the 
i69o’s  to  the  1770’s  names  seemingly  of  foreign 
origin  constitute  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  whole. 
Bv  the  early  nineteenth  century,  however, 
hardly  any  such  appear  among  the  ratepayers. 

There  was  apparently  no  very  extensive  re¬ 
building  here  with  the  realization  of  the  Portland 
freehold  in  the  i73o’s,  and  such  of  the  fabric  as 
survives  from  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to 
represent  isolated  rebuildings,  often  undertaken 
without  the  direct  control  of  a  Portland  building 
lease. 

In  1740  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  houses 
in  the  street  was  about  £1,010,  and  the  average 
individual  assessment  about  £26.  In  1792  the 
total  yy-as  £1,125  and  the  ay-erage  about  £28.  In 
1844  the  total  was  about  £1,150  and  the  average 
about  £32.  The  comparatiy-ely  slight  rise  in  the 
average  assessment  compared  with  neighbouring 
streets  possibly  reflects  a  less  extensive  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  for  commercial  purposes 
than  nearby.  The  Portland  estate  map  of  c. 

1 792-3,®  which  includes  most  of  the  street, 
indicates  fewer  shop  fronts  than  elsewhere.  Of 
the  twenty-nine  houses  shown,  the  majority  had 
a  ground-floor  plan  suggestive  of  a  domestic 
house  front. 

The  Post  Office  directory  of  1850  lists  the 
occupants  of  relatively  fewer  houses  here  than  in 
the  neighbouring  principal  streets,  suggesting 
that  Romilly  Street  retained  more  of  its  priy-ate 
character.  Workers  in  wood  and  metal  are  listed, 
but  few  ordinary  tradesmen. 

The  street  now  lies  in  the  ‘hinterland’  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  which  is  distinct  in  its 
atmosphere  from  the  part  of  Soho  north  of  Old 
Compton  Street.  The  south  side  of  Romilly- 
Street  is  unattractive,  being  taken  up  by  the  backs 
of  the  Palace  Theatre  and  other  large  buildings 
with  frontages  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The 
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north  side,  however,  where  a  number  of  restaur¬ 
ants  are  situated,  retains  much  of  its  domestic 
scale  and  visual  character  (Plate  1 25b,  c,  d).  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  buildings  on  this 
side  are  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  or  two 
possibly  contain  some  late  seventeenth-century 
fabric,  although  all  have  been  altered  externally. 
Nos.  21  and  22  have  interiors  of  some  interest, 
and  No.  34  has  an  early  eighteenth-century 
wooden  staircase  that  is  unusual  in  having  a  second 
balustrade  in  the  first  flight,  in  place  of  the  usual 
panelled  dado. 

In  1793-4  the  former  No.  11  was  assessed 
for  rates  to  the  proprietors  of  the  General  (in 
1 793)  or  Westminster  (in  1794)  Penny  Post 
Office. 

The  St.  John’s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  was  founded  at  the  former  No.  12  in  this 
street  in  1 863,  removing  to  Leicester  Square  in 
1 865. 48 

Residents  and  lodgers  in  houses  in  Romilly 
Street  which  are  not  described  elsewhere  have 
included:  Madam  Churchill,  c.  1683—5;  Lady 
Andore,  c.  1685;  Dr.  Love,  c.  1685;  Nicolas 
Faccio,  mathematician,  c.  1704;49  Captain  St. 
Loe,  perhaps  Edward  or  George  St.  Lo,  naval 
captains,  c.  1707-12;  Jonathan  Smedley,  Dean 
of  Clogher,  1724—8;  Samuel  Drummond,  por¬ 
trait  and  historical  painter,  1800—44;  William 
Gibbs  Rogers,  wood-carver,  1823-40;  Wilhelm 
Liebknecht,  socialist,  c.  1850. 50 

Some  artists  whose  addresses  are  given  as  being 
in  Romilly  Street  in  exhibition  catalogues  and 
elsewhere,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
ratebooks,  are  listed  below  with  the  years  in 
which  they  occur: 

William  Elliott  or  Elliot,  landscape  engraver, 
1763-6;51  John  James  Barralet,  watercolour 
painter,  1 7 70 ;  William  Groombridge,  water¬ 
colour  painter,  1777;  William  Craft,  enamel 
painter,  1778;  Edward  Oram,  landscape  painter, 
1778—81;  Henry  Edridge,  miniature  painter, 
1789. 

No.  4  Romilly  Street 

This  much  altered  building  was  erected  in 
1735  under  a  sixty-one-year  building  lease  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Crosse  of  Westminster,  baronet, 
head-lessee  from  the  Portland  family,  to  Francis 
Drewitt,  bricklayer,  and  John  Moore,  carpenter, 
both  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Henry 


Crosse  of  St.  Anne’s,  joiner,  was  witness  to  the 
building  lease  (which  Drewitt  signed  with  his 
mark).52  In  1775  Thomas  Rowlandson  ex¬ 
hibited  from  this  address.26 

No.  19  Romilly  Street 

This  house  was  built  in  1763-4, 21  perhaps 
by  Thomas  Grantham  of  St.  Anne’s,  builder, 
who  in  1765  was  granted  a  ninety-two-year 
Portland  lease  of  the  site.27  The  first  ratepayer 
was  an  Anne  Sherlock  and  from  1765  the  painter, 
William  Sherlock,  exhibited  from  this  address 
until  1 774. 26  The  rate  assessment  was  increased 
in  1790. 

The  house  has  been  greatly  altered  inside  and 
its  interest  lies  entirely  in  the  canted  bay  window 
which  projects  from  the  second  and  third  storeys 
of  its  four-storeyed  front  (Plate  I2fd).  This  mav 
have  been  the  addition  responsible  for  the  increased 
rating  of  1 790,  and  was  certainly  in  existence  by 
1 829. 53  Its  present  finish  is  wholly  early  or  mid 
nineteenth-century.  In  each  face  is  a  window 
with  a  moulded  architrave,  the  second-storey 
windows  having  in  addition  triangular  pediments 
on  enriched  consoles  and  those  in  the  third  storey 
enriched  bracketed  sills.  Beneath  the  second- 
storey  windows  is  a  panelled  pedestal  with  an 
enriched  capping  and  a  base  of  foliated  C-scrolls, 
while  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  prominent 
cornice.  An  imitation  Georgian  shop  window  has 
been  inserted  in  part  of  the  ground  storey,  but 
the  doorway  has  flanking  pilasters  incised  with 
simple  key-fret  decoration  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

NoS.  2  1  AND  22  ROMILLY  STREET 

These  houses  were  built  in  1738—9,  under  two 
Portland  leases  neither  of  which  was  a  building 
lease.  No.  21  was  built  under  a  sixty- five-year 
lease  to  Thomas  Cuthbert  of  St.  Anne’s,  des¬ 
cribed  as  ‘gentleman’  but  probably  the  tallow 
chandler  of  that  name,  and  No.  22  under  a 
thirty- five-year  lease  to  Jane  Allam  of  Padding¬ 
ton,  spinster,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Girle,  the 
early  lessee  of  all  Soho  Fields.54  The  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  No.  21  was  Richard  Stainsbv,  described 
as  ‘gentleman’  and  at  one  time  nominal  mort¬ 
gagee  of  the  Pitt  estate.55  The  painter,  George 
Clint,  exhibited  from  the  same  house  in  1805. 26 
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The  two  houses  are  of  closely  similar  propor¬ 
tions,  each  of  them  containing  a  basement  and 
four  storeys,  and  having  a  brick  front  three 
windows  wide  (Plate  I25d).  The  fronts  are  now 
of  little  interest  because  that  of  No.  21  has  been 
painted  and  that  of  No.  22  completely  rebuilt 
in  modern  times.  However,  the  original  seg¬ 
mental  gauged  arches  of  the  second-  and  third- 
storey  windows  can  still  be  seen  at  No.  21,  where 
the  different  character  of  the  windows  in  the 
fourth  storey  shows  this  to  be  a  later  addition. 
The  back  wall  of  No.  21  is  of  purple-red  brick, 
the  windows  with  rough  segmental  arches  and  con¬ 
taining  flush  frames. 

The  houses  have  the  standard  plan  of  a  single 
front  and  back  room,  the  latter  with  a  dog-legged 
staircase  beside  it  on  the  east  and  a  projecting 
closet-wing  on  the  north.  The  interior  finishings 
are  not  well  preserved  and  much  of  what  remains 
has  been  concealed  by  asbestos  sheeting.  At  No. 
21,  which  has  the  best  surviving  interior  in  the 
street,  the  entrance  hall  and  the  first  two  storeys 
of  the  stair  compartment  are  lined  with  ovolo- 
moulded  panelling  in  two  heights.  This  is 
finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box- 
cornice,  the  hall  having  a  dentilled  cornice  and  a 
pair  of  plain  pilasters  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
stair  compartment.  The  lower  flights  of  the 
staircase  have  been  completely  boxed  in,  but  those 
at  the  top  of  the  house  have  moulded  closed 
strings,  turned  balusters,  and  column-newels  with 
big  square  heads.  Box-cornices  are  still  visible  in 
the  ground-  and  first-floor  rooms,  the  ground- 
floor  front  room  having  a  dentilled  cornice  and 
the  room  above  fragments  of  ovolo-moulded 
panelling. 

No.  22  has  ovolo-moulded  panelling  in  the  hall 
and  stair  compartment,  as  at  No.  21.  The  lower 
flights  of  the  staircase  have  cut  strings  with  shaped 
step-ends,  turned  balusters  and  column-newels. 

[99]  No.  24  Romilly  Street 

This  plain-fronted  brick  house  (Plate  125b,  d) 
was  built,  like  the  former  No.  23  to  the  west  and 
Nos.  37  and  38  Frith  Street  to  the  east,  in  1 781. 21 
The  building  of  No.  24  was  evidently  under  a 
ninety-year  Portland  lease,  made  in  1760  and 
effective  from  1769,  to  Timothy  Goulding  of 
Brewer  Street,  St.  James’s,  upholsterer:  the 
lease  required  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  before 
1799.56 


Nos.  28  —  31  (consec.)  Romilly  [io°] 

Street  and  Nos.  37  —  39  (consec.) 

Greek  Street 

The  ground  plans  of  these  houses,  now  Kett- 
ner’s  restaurant,  are  shown  on  the  Portland 
estate  map  of  c.  1792— 3®  (Plate  9,  fig.  50  on 
page1 9  7). 

The  restaurant  established  by  Auguste  Kettner 
at  No.  29  Romilly  Street  is  first  shown  in  the 
Post  Office  directory  in  1  868.  It  was  probably  the 
first  foreign  restaurant,  other  than  the  hotels  of 
Leicester  Square,  to  draw  English  gourmets  to 
Soho,  and  its  cabinets  particuliers  were  especially 
favoured  by  those  wishing  to  dine  tete-a-tete.  By 
the  i88o’s  the  restaurant  had  taken  in  all  four 
houses  in  Romilly  Street.11 

The  present  building  at  No.  28  (Plate  125c) 
is  probably  that  erected  in  173421  under  a  sixty- 
five-year  Portland  lease  (not  a  building  lease) 
made  to  Peter  Rowlandson  (or  Rawlinson),  a 
victualler  at  the  Coach  and  Horses  public  house, 

No.  33  Romilly  Street.  Before  the  rebuilding 
Rowlandson  assigned  his  lease  to  Paul  Griffin, 
also  a  victualler,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  Nos. 

29  and  30  and  henceforward  occupied  Nos.  28 
and  29.  Witnesses  to  the  transactions  included 
Thomas  Clark,  glazier,  and  John  Jackson, 
carpenter,  both  of  St.  Anne’s,  and  Edward  Hat- 
tarn  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  bricklayer.57 
The  rate  assessment  was  much  increased  in  1768. 

The  date  of  building  of  Nos.  29  and  30  (Plate 
125c)  is  uncertain.  No.  29  was  perhaps  re¬ 
constructed  in  176921  under  a  ninety-four-year 
Portland  lease  (not  a  building  lease)  made  to  James 
Paxon  or  Paxton  of  St.  Alban’s  Street,  St.  James’s, 
stonemason.58 

At  No.  30  some  degree  of  rebuilding  evidently 
took  place  in  1735  and  1768,  at  about  the  times 
of  commencement  of  Portland  leases  (not  building 
leases):  the  later  lease  was  to  Peter  Rawlinson 
(or  Rowlandson).59  From  1770  to  1793  the 
ratepayer  was  the  gold-  and  silversmith,  Andrew 
Fogelberg,  and  in  1  794  Fogelberg  and  his  partner, 
Stephen  Gilbert.  In  1 795—6  the  ratepayer  was  the 
silversmith  Paul  Storr,  who  had  been  Fogelberg’s 
apprentice,  and  who  in  the  latter  year  moved  to 
Air  Street,  Piccadilly60  (see  No.  75  Dean  Street). 

The  ground-floor  plan  of  Fogelberg  and  Gil¬ 
bert’s  premises  gives  little  sign  of  workshops  on 
the  site  (Plate  9,  fig.  50  on  page  197). 

No.  31  Romilly  Street  (Plate  125c)  and  Nos. 
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37  and  38  Greek  Street  were  built  in  1735  under 
a  sixty- five-year  Portland  building  lease  to  Francis 
Tredgold  of  St.  Marylebone,  carpenter.61* 

The  date  of  No.  39  Greek  Street  is  not  known. 
It  is  perhaps  a  rebuilding  of  1735, 21  possibly  by 
Michael  Le  Marchand,  joiner,  who  became  a 
mortgagee  of  the  site  in  1736. 63 

Architectural  Description 

These  seven  brick-fronted  terrace  houses,  now 
painted  a  uniform  light  grey,  have  been  altered 
and  adapted  to  form  a  single  restaurant  with  an 
entrance  at  No.  29  Romilly  Street  (Plate  125c). 
In  carcase,  however,  they  probably  date  mainly 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Each  house 
now  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys,  Nos. 
28,  29  and  30  Romilly  Street  having  fronts  three 
windows  wide,  and  Nos.  31  Romilly  Street,  37, 

38  and  39  Greek  Street  fronts  two  windows  wide; 
No.  37  Greek  Street  also  has  a  return  front  to 
Romilly  Street  two  windows  wide.  The  windows 
generally  have  flat  gauged  arches,  except  for  seg¬ 
mental  ones  in  the  third  storey  of  No.  31  Romilly 
Street,  and  all  but  No.  28  Romilly  Street  have 
raised  bandcourses  above  one  or  all  of  the  first 
three  storeys;  No.  29  Romilly  Street  has  flush 
frames  in  the  third-storey  windows.  The  four 
houses  in  Romilly  Street  have  area-railings  with 
urn-finials  to  the  standards,  probably  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  but  with  alterations  around  the 
restaurant  entrance.  The  back  walls  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt. 

Successive  alterations  have  produced  a  labyrin¬ 
thine  interior  of  little  architectural  interest.  The 
only  early  feature  is  part  of  a  dog-legged  staircase 
remaining  in  the  fourth  storey  of  No.  28  Romilly 
Street,  probably  early  or  mid  eighteenth-century 
with  moulded  closed  strings  and  slender  turned 
balusters.  The  second  floor  of  the  three  houses 
in  Greek  Street  is  occupied  by  a  single  long  room 
of  the  Edwardian  period,  richly  panelled  in  Jaco¬ 
bean  style  and  with  a  moulded  plaster  frieze. 

[101]  Nos.  37-39  (consec.)  Romilly 
Street:  The  Scots  Hoose 
Public  House 

This  public  house  was  built  in  1898  to  the 
design  of  H.  M.  Wakley,  architect.64  Until 


1908  it  was  known  as  the  George  and  Thirteen 
Cantons.  A  tavern  on  the  site  had  borne  this 
name  since  at  least  1759,  probably  because  of  an 
amalgamation  of  two  establishments,  the  George 
in  Moor  Street  and  the  Thirteen  Cantons  in 
King  Street.65 

The  present  building  is  of  three  storeys  with 
fronts  of  red  brick  and  stone  designed  in  a  style 
that  clearly  owes  something  to  the  Flemish 
Early  Renaissance.  The  site  is  triangular,  with  a 
flattened  apex  towards  Cambridge  Circus  that 
provides  an  opportunity  for  some  elaborate 
decoration.  The  second  and  third  storeys  towards 
the  Circus  are  flanked  by  angle  turrets  topped 
with  columned  cupolas,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
canted  bay  window  with  a  steeply  pitched  tri¬ 
angular  gable  above  it.  This  is  flanked  by  griffins 
bearing  metal  standards  inscribed  ‘The  Cantons’, 
and  is  finished  with  a  broken  pediment  having  an 
obelisk  in  its  centre. 


King  Street,  North  side 

King  Street  formerly  occupied  part  of  the  present 
line  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  ran  from  War- 
dour  Street  to  Moor  Street.  Only  its  northern 
side  east  of  Dean  Street  lay  within  the  area  of  the 
Portland  estate.  West  of  Dean  Street  the  north 
side  consisted  of  the  glebe  land,  lying  south  of  the 
churchyard,  granted  to  the  rector  of  St.  Anne’s 
by  the  Act  of  1678  which  established  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  parish  and  of  the  church  site;  in  the 
Act  the  glebe  was  said  to  measure  213  feet  from 
east  to  west  and  45  feet  from  north  to  south.66  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  originally 
lay  within  the  area  of  the  Military  Ground  and  the 
general  history  of  the  street  is  described  in 
Chapter  xvi. 

Here  is  discussed  only  the  north  side,  including, 
for  convenience,  the  glebe  land. 

East  of  Dean  Street,  a  few  buildings  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  identified  in  the  ratebooks  for  1679  and 
1681,  and  in  1683  this  part  of  the  north  side 
appears  fully  built  although  probably  not  fully 
tenanted.  The  ratepayers’  names  included  in 
that  year  three  known  builders.  Two  at  adjacent 


*  In  November  1775  and  January  1776  the  French  revolutionary  J.  P.  Marat  addressed  from  Romilly  (then  Church) 
Street  his  Essay  on  Gleets  and  Enquiry  into  .  .  .  A  Singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes.6-  The  ratepayer  for  No.  3 1  from  1 764  to  1767 
was  an  ‘Abraham  Marot’,  succeeded  by  widow  or  Mrs.  Marot  until  1779,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  here  that 
Marat  lodged. 
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sites  were  Augustine  Beare,  glazier,  and  Richard 
Campion,  carpenter,  who  were  associated  in  the 
building  of  the  parish  church.  The  third  was 
Nicholas  Pollentine,  a  joiner,  whose  dealings 
with  Frith  in  respect  of  his  site  here  have  already 
been  mentioned  (see  page  33).  The  outcome  was 
a  Chancery  suit  in  1685,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  October  1682  Frith  agreed  to  remunerate 
Pollentine  for  work  done  for  him  by  the  lease 
of  a  house  in  this  part  of  King  Street,  which  Pol¬ 
lentine  undertook  to  finish  ‘with  all  beautifull 
and  ornamentall  accomodacion’,  including  sash 
windows,  as  Frith  should  order.  The  house 
was  valued  at  the  rate  of  £38  per  square.  The 
lease  was  made  to  Pollentine,  for  forty-four  years, 
in  1684,  but  it  appears  that  the  mortgages  with 
which  Frith  had  already  encumbered  it  made  his 
lawyer  unwilling  to  surrender  the  title-deeds, 
and  from  this  arose  the  dispute.67 

Apart  from  throwing  light  on  Frith’s  business 
procedure  the  records  of  the  case  show  that  in  this 
part  of  the  street  Frith’s  own  tenure  was  by  the 
end  of  1682  dependent  on  a  lease  or  leases  from 
Thomas  Crosse  of  Westminster,  brewer  (later 
Sir  Thomas  Crosse,  baronet).  The  lease  of  1684 
to  Pollentine  was  in  fact  made  by  Crosse  with 
Frith  as  an  associated  party.67  A  Michael 
Cross(e)  appears  as  ratepayer  for  a  single  site  in 
1679  and  1681  and  a  Nicholas  Crosse  for  a  single 
site  in  1683  and  1684. 

Richard  Davis,  painter,  is  mentioned  in  Pol- 
lentine’s  suit  as  possessor  of  the  adjacent  house  in 
1682. 

Considerable  rebuilding  took  place  in  the 
1730’s,  apparently  all  eastward  of  Frith  Street. 
At  the  easternmost  end,  beyond  Greek  Street, 
Portland  leases  were  granted  severally  to  building 
tradesmen,  Henry  Crosse  of  St.  Anne’s,  joiner, 
William  Laurence  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter,  and 
Owen  Sainsbury  of  St.  Marylebone,  carpenter 
(the  last  having  a  building  lease).27  Between 
Greek  Street  and  Dean  Street  the  Portland  lessees 
were  not  building  tradesmen,  but  some  themselves 
granted  leases  for  building.  One  of  these  lessors 
was  Sir  Thomas  Crosse,  whose  lessees  included 
John  Doley  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
carpenter,  and  George  Weston  of  St.  James’s, 
plasterer,  acting  together.68 

Something  of  the  quality  of  the  rebuilding 
undertaken  by  a  lessee  of  the  Portlands  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  requirements  of  any  building  lease 
from  them  as  ground  landlords  is  indicated  by  a 


building  agreement  referring  to  a  site  here,  be¬ 
tween  Frith  Street  and  Greek  Street,  in  1735. 
The  owner  was  Philip  Elias  Peltier  or  Pelletier, 
gentleman,  who  then  held  a  sixty-four-year  term 
from  the  Portlands.27  The  agreement  is  known 
only  in  an  unsigned  draft  but  is  endorsed  ‘settled’, 
and  was  evidently  carried  out.21  The  other  party 
was  Edward  Allen,  carpenter  (of  Boyle  Street, 
St.  James’s),69  who  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
extensively  in  St.  Anne’s.  Allen  undertook  the 
work  for  £325,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  as  it 
proceeded.  For  this  he  agreed  to  pull  down  the 
existing  house  and  erect  a  new  one,  eighteen  feet 
in  front  and  twenty  feet  deep  with  a  closet  at  the 
back.  Above  a  cellar  and  vaults  there  were  to  be 
three  storeys  and  a  garret-storey.  The  height 
of  the  ground-floor  rooms  was  to  be  ten  feet, 
and  of  the  first-  and  second- floor  rooms  (probably) 
nine  and  seven  feet  respectively.  The  front  of  the 
house  was  to  be  faced  with  ‘grey’  stock  bricks, 
and  the  windows  (of  Crown  glass  in  the  two 
lower  storeys  and  of  ‘Castle’  glass  above)  were 
to  be  set  in  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  The  street 
door  was  to  be  given  a  wooden  ‘frontispiece’. 
Within,  a  handsome  staircase  was  to  ascend  from 
cellars  to  garrets.  On  the  ground  floor  there  was 
to  be  a  marble  chimneypiece  in  the  front  parlour 
and  ones  of  Portland  stone  in  the  back  parlour 
and  closet;  on  the  first  floor  all  the  chimneypieces 
were  to  be  of  marble  and  on  the  second  floor  all  of 
Portland  stone.  All  the  rooms  on  the  three  main 
floors  were  to  be  wainscoted.  The  doors  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors  were  to  be  painted 
mahogany  colour.  The  work  was  to  be  executed 
according  to  a  plan  provided  and  signed  by  Allen.70 
The  first  occupant  rated  in  1736  for  the  new 
house,  which  had  presumably  been  built  to  these 
requirements,  was  a  Major  Mackenzie.21 

None  of  the  houses  erected  east  of  Dean  Street 
before  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
now  survives.  (For  the  present  Nos.  75  and  77, 
and  Nos.  93—107  (odd)  Shaftesbury  Avenue  see 
pages  300). 

Westward  of  Dean  Street,  the  commencement 
of  building  on  the  rector’s  glebe  land  had  had  to 
await  the  institution  of  the  first  rector  in  x  686. 
The  Act  of  1678  had  empowered  the  rector  to 
lease  the  glebe  for  a  term  not  longer  than  forty- 
one  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of  forty  shillings  per 
foot  frontage;  subsequent  leases  could  be  granted 
for  forty  years  at  an  ‘improved’  rent.66  In  March 
1687  the  rector,  John  Hearne,  was  granting  a 
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lease  here  to  the  Michael  Cross  mentioned  above, 
for  the  full  permitted  term.  The  house  on  the 
site  was  said  to  be  in  building  by  the  lessee  and  to 
abut  on  either  side  on  houses  being  built  by  a 
John  Webley,  gentleman,  and  a  William  Robins, 
mason.71  Another  builder  here  was  the  Richard 
Poyck  of  St.  Anne’s,  bricklayer,72  who  also  built 
a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  (see  page 
4 1 2).  The  houses  on  the  glebe  do  not  appear  in 
the  1 69 1  ratebook  but  are  all  listed  in  a  tax  book 
of  1 693. 73  They  were  assessed  for  rates  more 
highly  than  those  east  of  Dean  Street,  and  the 


early  inhabitants  included  (in  1693)  a  Dr.  Sym- 
son  and  a  Colonel  Coy,  and  (in  1697)  a  Colonel 
Tiffany. 

By  1889  the  ‘glebe  houses’  in  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  were  yielding  £j6o  per  annum  in  ground 
rents.74  In  1892  they  were  pulled  down  and 
‘new  and  important  buildings’  erected  in  their 
place,  under  a  long  lease  from  the  rector  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
The  passage  to  the  south-west  door  of  the  church 
between  Nos.  65  and  67  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was 
enlarged  at  the  same  time.75 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  Pitt  Estate  in  Dean  Street 


This  chapter  describes  an  area  consisting  of 
Nos.  36—41  (consec.)  on  the  east  side  of 
Dean  Street  and  Nos.  67—84  (consec.), 
together  with  Meard  Street  and  Richmond 
Buildings,  on  the  west  side  (fig.  51).  The  rest  of 
Dean  Street  and  the  general  history  of  the  street 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  V  (and  see  fig.  2  on  page 
28). 

The  area  described  in  this  chapter  was  first 
built  up  as  part  of  the  development  of  the  existing 
line  of  Dean  Street  in  the  late  i68o’s,  under  the 
aegis  of  Nicholas  Barbon,  who  held  a  forty- 
six-year  leasehold  interest  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Crown.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  under  a 
longer  leasehold  interest,  in  the  years  1731— 5, 
and  the  earliest  surviving  houses  date  from  that 
period.  A  ninety-nine-year  Crown  lease  had 
been  acquired,  in  1697,  by  Thomas  Pitt  of  Old 
Sarum,  Wiltshire,  M.P.,  Governor  of  Fort  St. 


George,  Madras  (and  owner  of  the  Pitt  diamond), 
as  a  reversionary  interest  from  1 7  34. 1  By  c. 
1730-1,  however,  the  acquisition  of  existing 
interests  allowed  the  Pitt  family  to  initiate  a 
general  rebuilding. 

Before  the  formation  of  Dean  Street  the  area 
described  in  this  chapter  had  been  part  of  Cooke’s 
Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  or  Croft  (see  page  30 
and  Plate  8b).  In  1677  these,  as  part  of  a  larger 
area  of  twenty  and  a  half  acres,  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  on  lease  by  the  builder  Richard  Frith, 
for  terms  expiring  in  January  1733/4.2  Frith 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  line  of  Dean  Street, 
passing  through  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s 
Close.  These  had,  however,  already  been  leased 
for  agricultural  use,  and  Frith’s  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  street  were  hindered  by  these 
existing  rights.  This  was  the  more  so  since  these 
rights  were  acquired  by  his  rival  in  building 
development,  Nicholas  Barbon.3  In  1679  Frith’s 
rights  in  Cooke’s  Croft  and  Billson’s  Close  had 
passed  to  his  former  financial  backer,  William 
Pym,4  and  on  24  March  1682/3  the  area  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Pitt  estate  was  separated 
as  a  distinct  property  when  Pym  leased  it,  as  two 
plots  on  either  side  of  the  street,  to  George 
Bradbury,  esquire,  for  forty-six  years  to  Lady 


Day  1729.  The  rent  was  £1 4  per  annum.  Brad¬ 
bury  ,  a  lawyer  and  subsequently  a  judge  of  some 
note,  was  acting  in  trust  for  Barbon,  and  coven¬ 
anted  ‘to  build  thereon  substantially’.  Bradbury 
assigned  his  interest  to  an  Arnold  Browne,  es¬ 
quire,5  and  in  the  years  c.  1686—8  Barbon  and 
Browne  were  leasing  sites  here  for  building.  Two 
of  their  lessees  were  William  Maddox  of  St. 
Anne’s,  locksmith  or  blacksmith,  and  Charles 
Shelley  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  goldsmith, 
who  in  turn  evidently  employed  building  trades¬ 
men.6  This  first  building-up  of  the  area  was 
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Fig.  51.  The  Pitt  estate,  plan.  Based  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  1869-74 
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probably  complete  by  1691.  The  first  occupants 
included  some  people  of  title.7  * 

Already  by  the  end  of  1 686  a  mortgage  interest 
in  the  property  had  been  acquired  by  the  Thomas 
Pitt  already  mentioned.  In  November  of  that 
year  Browne  mortgaged  it  to  secure  £4,000,  of 
which  £2,500  was  advanced  by  a  George  White  of 
London,  merchant,  and  £1,500  by  Pitt,  who  later 
acquired  White’s  interest.  On  9  January  1696/7 
Pitt  obtained  from  Browne  for  £1,779  15^.  the 
assignment  of  his  remaining  interest  in  the 
property,  terminating  in  1729.8 

On  5  May  1697  Pitt  secured  from  the  Crown, 
in  payment  of  a  fine  of  £600,  a  reversionary  lease 
of  the  property  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the 
expiry  of  the  existing  Crown  lease  to  trustees  for 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  at  Michaelmas  1734.  The 
rent  to  be  paid  was  13^.  4 d.9  The  ground  rents 
of  the  house-sites  at  that  time  totalled 
£141  Is.  6d.10 

Pitt  died  in  April  1726,  and  by  his  will11  his 
leasehold  interests  in  Dean  Street  should  have 
passed  to  five  trustees  and  executors:  they  included 
his  son-in-law,  Charles  Cholmondeley,  M.P., 
of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  but  not  the  eldest  son 
Robert  Pitt,  M.P.,  of  Boconnoc,  Cornwall, 
who  contested  the  will12  until  his  death  in  1727. 
His  claims  were  maintained  by  his  eldest  son 
(and  Chatham’s  brother),  Thomas,  M.P.  for 
Okehampton  and  Old  Sarum,  in  whom  the 
family’s  strain  of  hard  rapacity  seems  to  have  been 
concentrated.13  Some  compromise  was  perhaps 
effected,  and  when  in  c.  1731  the  redevelopment 
of  the  estate  was  taken  in  hand  the  leases  and 
agreements  were  made  by  Charles  Cholmondeley 
and  by  Thomas  Pitt  as  a  consenting  party. 

After  the  elder  Thomas  had  acquired  the 
reversionary  Crown  lease  in  1697  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  interest  originally  Bradbury’s 
until  Lady  Day  1  729,  and  of  his  own  interest  from 
Michaelmas  1734.  Thus  an  intervening  five- 
and-a-half-years  interest  remained  to  be  acquired. 
William  Pym’s  interest  to  1 9  January  1733/4  was 
obtained  from  his  son,  John,  by  Cholmondeley  and 
the  younger  Thomas  Pitt  in  July  1730  (with  the 
unexplained  exception  of  three  house-sites,  Nos. 
71—73  Dean  Street).14  The  residue  of  the  sub¬ 
sisting  Crown  lease,  to  Michaelmas  1734,  had 
remained  in  St.  Albans’s  trustees  or  their  heirs  as 
late  as  1721. 11  It  is  not  known  when  it  was 
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acquired,  but  it  was  in  time  for  redevelopment  to 
be  initiated  early  in  1731. 

The  records  of  the  building  leases  granted 
thenceforward  contain  no  reference  to  the  houses 
previously  existing  on  the  sites.  All  the  leases 
were  for  terms  expiring  at  Midsummer  1833,  a 
quarter  of  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  the  head  lease 
from  the  Crown. 

Details  are  given  in  the  table  on  pages  248-55. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  earliest  trans¬ 
action  of  which  there  is  record  is  the  building 
agreement  concluded  on  21  April  1731  with 
Thomas  Richmond  of  St.  Anne’s,  carpenter.15 
This  is  known  only  in  reference  to  a  small 
marginal  site.  Richmond  was,  however,  a  party 
to  the  granting  of  some  leases  to  other  builders, 
by  virtue  of  articles  previously  concluded  with 
him,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that  the  articles  of 
April  1731  related  to  the  whole  or  a  substantial 
part  of  the  development. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  lessees  involved  at  this 
time  included  four  carpenters,  a  mason,  and  a 
bricklayer’s  widow  (doubtless  by  right  of  an 
agreement  concluded  with  her  husband).  Not 
much  is  known  of  these  building  tradesmen. 
The  most  important  were  probably  Richmond, 
and  John  Meard,  also  a  carpenter  although  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  leases  as  esquire.  What  is  known  of 
them  is  mentioned  under  Richmond  Buildings 
(page  246)  and  Meard  Street  (page  239)  respec¬ 
tively.  Another  carpenter,  John  Sanger,  had  been 
associated  with  Richmond  in  St.  James’s  in  1729 
when  he  was  living  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square.16  He  built  houses  in  Soho  Square  and 
Carlisle  Street  in  1735-7  (see  page  148),  and  in 
1739-42  lived  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
Dean  Street  and  Carlisle  Street.17  He  was  bank¬ 
rupt  by  1 744. 18 

No  overall  uniformity  was  given  to  the 
development.  The  pattern  of  differing  treatment 
does  not  seem  to  correspond  significantly  to  the 
distribution  of  the  lessees’  plots.  Some  features  of 
some  of  the  houses  built  by  Richmond  and 
Meard  may,  however,  show  their  individual 
influences  (see  pages  222,  239). 

Until  1736  (or  later  in  Meard  Street)  some  of 
the  houses  were  assessed  in  the  ratebooks  merely 
to  ‘ten.’,  possibly  indicating  that  they  were  let  on 
short  tenancies  until  a  permanent  occupant  could 
be  found.  Only  four  of  the  first  occupants  named 


*  Notable  occupants  of  houses  in  this  part  of  Dean  Street  before  its  rebuilding  as  the  Pitt  estate  are  listed  among  the 
notable  occupants  of  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  street  in  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


in  the  ratebooks  are  known  to  have  taken  an 
assignment  of  the  building  tradesman’s  lease,  at 
Nos.  70  and  75  Dean  Street  and  Nos.  1  and  10 
Richmond  Buildings.19 

The  two  lateral  openings  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street,  Richmond  Buildings  and  Meard 
Street,  were  made  approximately  on  the  site  of 
two  seventeenth-century  courts,  Cockpit  Court 
and  Dean’s  Court  respectively.  Richmond  Build¬ 
ings  was  an  entity,  but  the  construction  of  Meard 
Street  on  the  Pitt  estate  concerned  only  the  eastern 
part  of  the  street  now  bearing  that  name.  The 
western  part  had  been  built  a  little  earlier  on  the 
Pultenev  estate.  A  single  builder  was,  however, 
lessee  for  the  whole,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
entire  street  is  therefore  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  three  sites  excluded  from  John  Pvm’s 
assignment  of  1730  would  have  come  into  the 
Pitt  family’s  ownership  in  1734.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  three  houses  were  not  rebuilt  until  1 756. 
By  then,  Thomas  Pitt  was  an  expatriate  debtor.13 

The  thirty-nine  houses  and  one  stable-yard 
built  in  the  1730’s  yielded  £408  i8r.  per  annum 
in  ground  rents,  and  the  three  later  houses  a 
further  £42  1  or.  By  1735  the  estate  was  mort¬ 
gaged  as  security  for  £6,000. 20  In  1761,  shortly 
before  Thomas  Pitt’s  death,  an  Order  in  Chan¬ 
cery  required  the  estate  to  be  sold,  and  this  was 
done  in  June  1  765,  when  it  was  assigned  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pitt  family  and  of  their  mortgagee, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  knight,  of  West  Wickham, 
Kent,  for  £8,500. 21 

In  1812  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  and 
others,  representing  Wilson’s  estate,  petitioned 
the  Crown  for  a  new  lease.22  The  Office  of 
Woods,  Forests  and  Land  Revenues  seems  not  to 
have  made  the  consequent  survey  and  valuation 
until  1821,  when  it  estimated  that  after  repair 
the  sites  would  yield  £3,090  per  annum.23  In 
1822  a  new  reversionary  lease  was  offered  to  the 
petitioners  at  £1,957  per  annum,  either  for 
twentv-nine  years  with  a  fine  of  £8,663,  or  f°r 
fifty  years  with  a  fine  of  £10,445;  each  lease 
would  have  required  £8,860  to  be  spent  on  re¬ 
pairs.24  These  terms  were  refused.23 

Subsequently  the  Crown  authorities  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  freehold.  As  part  of  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  intermingled  properties  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Sutton  estate,  Nos.  67—68  Dean  Street 
and  N  os.  1—7  (odd)  Meard  Street  were  conveyed 
to  Sir  Richard  Sutton  in  February  1830,  in 
exchange  for  property  to  the  west  of  St.  James’s 


Street.25  In  December  of  the  same  year  Nos. 

69— "4  (consec.)  Dean  Street  and  Nos.  2—6  (even) 

Meard  Street  were  granted  to  Peter  Thompson 
of  Frith  Street,  gentleman,  in  exchange  for  a  sum 
of  money  and  premises  required  for  the  West 
Strand  improvement  scheme.26 

The  remaining  twenty-seven  sites,  estimated 
to  vield  above  £2,000  per  annum,  were  sold  bv 
auction  in  June  1833. 27  The  auctioneers' 
valuation  of  £24,5 302S  was  exceeded,  by  bids  total¬ 
ling  £27,830  from  seyenteen  purchasers.29 

Nos.  39  and  40  Dean  Street  [102] 

For  the  building  of  these  houses  see  the  table  on 
page  248.  They  form  a  pair,  with  four-storeyed 
fronts  each  three  windows  wide.  The  shop 
fronts  are  of  no  interest  and  the  upper  face,  of  stock 
bricks  with  dressings  of  red  rubbers,  has  been 
cemented  oyer  at  No.  39  and  refaced  at  No.  40. 

No.  39,  however,  retains  barred  sashes  of  late 
Georgian  pattern  set  in  flush  frames,  segmental¬ 
headed  like  the  window  openings. 

[103] 

See  the  table  on  page  248.  The  house  was 
refaced,  perhaps  c.  1770, 7  and  has  a  four¬ 
storeyed  front,  two  windows  wide.  The  shop 
front  is  modern  and  of  no  interest,  and  absurd 
pseudo-Gothic  labels  have  been  added  to  the 
windows  of  the  upper  storeys. 

Nos.  67  and  6  8  Dean  Street  [104] 

For  the  building  and  first  occupants  of  these 
houses  (Plate  112a)  see  the  table  on  page  248. 

In  1  “45  (and  probably  from  1740)  the  rates  for 
No.  6“  were  paid  by  the  building  lessee  and 
carpenter,  described  as  John  Meard,  esquire,  who 
let  the  house  furnished.7  Later,  from  1764  to 
1767,  this  house  was  occupied  by  Anthony 
Chamier,  the  friend  of  Reynolds  and  Johnson.  In 
1 8 1 9  it  was  occupied  bv  R.  J.  Wyatt,  sculptor,  and 
in  1 83630  by  Charles  Fortnum,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Fortnum  and  Mason.31 

These  are  single-fronted  houses,  containing  a 
basement  and  four  storeys.  In  each  house  the 
ground  floor  is  planned  with  an  entrance  passage 
and  a  dog-legged  staircase  on  one  side  of  the  front 
and  back  rooms.  The  plans  are  mirrored  so  that 
the  houses  share  chimney-stacks  in  the  party 


No.  41  Dean  Street 
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wall,  and  have  adjoining  closet-wings  beyond 
the  back  rooms  (fig.  61  on  page  240). 

The  uniform  fronts  are  four  storeys  high,  both 
houses  having  three  windows  evenly  spaced  in  each 
upper  storey  (Plate  1 1 2a).  The  stock-brick 
facing,  now  blackened  and  mock-pointed,  is 
dressed  with  fine  red  rubbing  bricks,  used  for  the 
jambs  and  gauged  arches  of  the  segmental¬ 
headed  windows,  for  the  moulded  bandcourse  at 
first-floor  level  and  for  the  cornice  of  flattened 
profile  below  the  attic  storey.  Each  house  has  a 
prominent  doorcase,  placed  at  No.  67  to  the 
south  and  at  No.  68  to  the  north  of  the  two 
ground-floor  windows.  These  doorcases  are 
basically  Roman  Doric  in  style  and  are,  unusually, 
of  stone  (Plate  121b).  Each  is  composed  of  two 
pilasters  with  wide  inside  return  faces,  having 
boldly  moulded  bases,  plain  shafts,  and  enriched 
capitals,  the  echinus  or  ovolo  being  carved  with 
egg-and-dart  ornament.  These  pilasters  support 
an  unbroken  entablature,  its  frieze  decorated  with 
triglyphs  and  metope— flowers.  All  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  except  those  of  the  ground  storey,  have 
double-hung  sashes  with  glazing-bars  of  late 
Georgian  character,  hung  in  partly  visible  frames 
recessed  some  three  inches  from  the  building 
face,  in  segmental-arched  openings  having  stone 
sills,  thinly  plastered  reveals,  and  the  red  brick 
dressings  already  mentioned.  The  openings  are 
all  of  the  same  width,  but  their  heights  are 
proportionate  to  the  different  storeys.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  window  reveals  are  unplastered, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  attic  storey 
replaces  a  mansard  garret.  It  remains  to  add  that 
the  ground-storey  face  at  No.  67  has  long  been 
stuccoed,  and  that  some  disfiguring  finishes  and 
panels  have  very  recently  been  applied  to  the  steps 
and  area-railings.  These  last,  like  the  railings  at 
No.  68,  are  of  early  nineteenth-century  pattern, 
with  tasselled  spear-heads. 

The  northern  return  front  to  Meard  Street 
(fig.  62)  is  plain  but  for  the  three  blind  window- 
recesses  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  for  the 
stone  name-tablet  alongside  the  eastern  blind 
window  of  the  first  floor.  This  tablet,  with  a 
segmental-headed  moulded  frame,  is  inscribed 
MEARDS  STREET.  I732  (fig.  60  On  page  239). 

Both  houses  are  well  finished  inside  and,  apart 
from  some  small  variations  in  planning,  are  very 
similar. 

In  No.  67  the  entrance  passage  is  lined  with 
moulded-and-fielded  panelling  in  two  heights,  set 


in  ovolo-moulded  framing  and  finished  with  a 
moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box-cornice.  The 
opening  between  the  passage  and  the  wider  stair¬ 
case  compartment  is  dressed  with  Doric  pilasters, 
having  fluted  shafts  and  enriched  capitals.  The 
staircase  walls  and  the  soffits  of  the  lower  flights 
are  finished  with  panelling  similar  to  that  in  the 
hall,  the  landings  alone  having  complete  box- 
cornices.  The  dog-legged  staircase  has  cut  strings 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  half-landing  above  the 
first  floor,  and  moulded  closed  strings  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  upper  flights.  Well  carved  bracket  step- 
ends  ornament  the  cut  strings,  and  the  railings 
are  composed  of  moulded  handrails  resting  on 
Doric  column-newels  and  balusters,  two  to  each 
tread,  turned  as  slender  Doric  plain-shafted 
columns  above  superimposed  urn-profile  bases. 
The  flights  with  the  closed  strings  have  simpler 
turnings,  with  Doric  columns  above  squat 
baluster  bases. 

The  ground-floor  rooms  have  been  altered  to 
serve  as  a  restaurant,  but  enough  of  the  original 
finishings  remain  to  show  that  they  closely 
resembled  the  first-floor  rooms,  which  have  had 
little  change.  The  front  room,  with  three 
windows  to  the  street,  two  doorways  in  the  west 
wall,  and  a  wide  chimney-breast  projecting  off- 
centre  from  the  north  wall,  is  lined  with  excellent 
moulded-and-fielded  panelling,  arranged  in  two 
heights  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  finished  with  a 
deep  skirting  having  a  moulded  capping,  a  moulded 
dado-rail,  and  a  generous  box-cornice  having  a 
dentil  course  and  a  leaf-ornamented  cyma- 
reversa  below  the  cymatium.  The  six-panelled 
doors  and  the  window  shutters  match  the  rest  of 
the  panelling,  but  the  doorways  are  finished  with 
wide  stepped  architraves,  whereas  the  window 
embrasures,  which  have  flat  soffits,  are  finished 
with  a  staff-bead.  The  chimneypiece  of  marble, 
now  painted,  is  typical  of  its  time,  with  wide  flat 
jambs  and  lintel,  similarly  panelled  with  sunk 
mouldings,  the  lintel  being  stilted  with  a  quadrant 
curve  at  each  end  and  broken  by  a  fluted  keystone. 
The  face  of  the  chimney-breast  has  one  large  panel 
over  a  smaller  one  of  oblong  form. 

The  panelling  in  the  back  room  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  front  except  that  the  skirting  is  smaller 
and  unmoulded.  The  chimney-breast  is  splayed 
across  the  north-west  angle,  and  there  is  the  same 
arrangement  of  two  panels  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  which  resembles  that  in  the  front  room  but 
has  no  keystone.  The  closet  is  lined  with  plain 
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panelling  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  and  has,  like 
the  back  room,  a  plain  box-cornice.  The  angle 
fireplace  in  the  closet  has  a  simple  stone  chimney- 
piece,  with  flat  jambs  and  a  shaped  lintel  moulded 
only  at  the  edges. 


[105]  Nos.  69  and  70  Dean  Street 

For  the  building  and  first  occupants  of  these 
much  altered  houses  (Plates  111,  112b)  see  the 
table  on  pages  248-51. 

Later  occupants  of  No.  69  included  George 
Wandesford,  fourth  Viscount  Castlecomer,  in 
1750;  Sir  John  Wynn,  second  baronet,  1755-73; 
the  Hon.  Baron  Grant  in  1775;  (Sir)  Lionel 
Darell,  first  baronet,  1775-95;  (Sir)  Thomas 
Bell,  1796-1824. 7 

Later  occupants7  of  No.  70  included  Sir 
William  Wooseley  (?  Wolseley,  fifth  baronet), 
1734—5;  Robert  Marsham,  second  Baron  Rom¬ 
ney,  1736-40;  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  knight  and 
‘agent’,32  1761—74  (?  the  purchaser  of  the  Pitt 
estate,  see  page  210). 

In  1 834  No.  69  was  taken  by  Vincent  Novello, 
the  composer  and  musical  editor,  and  his  son, 
Joseph  Alfred,  music  seller  and  publisher,33  who 
were  perhaps  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
back  premises,  with  the  wall  still  fronting 
Meard  Street.  Vincent’s  daughter,  Clara,  the 
singer,  was  also  living  here  in  1840  and  the 
painter,  J.  P.  Davis,  in  1842. 30  In  1847  the 
firm  of  Novello  became  music-printers  also.34 
It  was  probably  in  1864—5  that  the  upper  storeys 
were  added  to  No.  69  to  accommodate  the  printing 
works.7  In  1867  the  firm  removed  to  Berners 
Street  but  in  1 87 1 7  the  printing  works  returned  to 
No.  69, 35  and  No.  70  was  bought  in  1  875 36  for 
the  storage  of  plates.35  Thenceforward  the  firm 
occupied  both  houses  until  1898,  when  it  moved 
to  new  printing  works  in  Hollen  Street.37 

The  fronts  of  both  houses  have  been  height¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  two  storeys,  with  wide 
segmental-arched  windows  of  warehouse  type, 
and  the  original  brickwork  has  been  stuccoed,  with 
plain  deep  sill-bands  and  moulded  architraves 
added  to  the  windows  (Plate  112b).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  characteristic  early  Georgian  features 
survive,  such  as  the  plain  pilaster-strips  marking 
the  party  walls,  the  heavy  dentilled  cornice 
finishing  the  original  fronts,  and  the  fenestration- 
pattern  of  the  original  storeys. 


The  interior  of  No.  69  has  been  completely 
changed,  but  the  fenestration-pattern  suggests  a 
plan  like  that  of  No.  75  Dean  Street.  No.  70, 
despite  unsympathetic  treatment  and  partial 
concealment,  retains  some  original  features  of 
interest.  Photographs  taken  before  the  conversion 
of  the  premises  into  a  restaurant  show  the  hall, 
staircase  compartment,  and  ground-floor  rooms 
lined  with  deal  wainscoting  of  good  quality, 
consisting  of  moulded-and-fielded  panels  in  oyolo- 
moulded  framing,  arranged  in  two  heights  and 
finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box-cor¬ 
nice  of  generous  girth  (Plate  1 1 1). 

In  the  front  room  the  cornice  is  highly  en¬ 
riched,  the  bed-mouldings  haying  a  dentil  course 
between  a  leaf-ornamented  cvma  and  an  egg- 
and-dart  ovolo.  The  corona  and  cymatium  are 
plain,  but  below  the  latter  is  a  leaf-ornamented 
cyma.  Between  the  front  and  back  rooms  is  a 
wide  opening,  apparently  an  original  feature, 
dressed  with  square  columns  haying  fluted  shafts 
and  diagonally-yoluted  Ionic  capitals.  These 
columns  support  an  entablature  consisting  of  a 
stepped  architraye,  a  pulyinated  frieze  carved  with 
banded  laurel-garland,  and  the  cornice  described 
above.  Projecting  centrally  from  the  south  side 
of  the  front  room  is  a  wide  chimney-breast,  hav¬ 
ing  a  central  face,  now  altered,  between  narrow 
recessed  faces.  The  deep  back  room  ends  in  a 
three-sided  bay,  one  splay  originally  containing  a 
window,  the  middle  face  a  doorway  to  the  closet¬ 
wing,  and  the  other  splay  being  formed  by  the 
angle  chimney-stack,  with  a  typical  early  Geor¬ 
gian  chimneypiece  of  marble,  consisting  of 
panelled  jambs  and  a  shaped  head,  also  panelled, 
with  a  fluted  keystone.  In  this  back  room,  and  in 
the  hall  and  staircase,  the  box-cornices  have  den¬ 
tils  but  no  carved  members.  The  junction  of  hall 
and  staircase  is  marked  by  the  customary  pilasters, 
having  fluted  shafts  and  Doric  capitals  carved 
with  acanthus  leaves  and  egg-and-dart  ornament. 
The  opening  contained  a  screen  of  late  Georgian 
character,  with  a  partly  glazed  door  below  an 
ornamental  metal  fanlight  incorporating  a  lantern 
box.  The  dog-legged  staircase  has  cut  strings 
ornamented  with  carved  bracket  step-ends,  and 
moulded  handrails  resting  on  column-newels, 
with  plain  shafts  and  leaf-ornamented  capitals,  and 
balusters,  two  to  each  tread,  turned  as  Doric 
columns  with  spirally  fluted  shafts  above  bases 
resembling  superimposed  urns  of  different  pro¬ 
files.  1  he  unusual  and  ugly  balusters  in  the  flights 
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between  the  first  and  second  floors  have  a  decidedly 
Victorian  appearance. 

The  return  front  of  No.  69  bears  a  tablet, 
now  painted  over,  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
building-date  of  Meard  Street. 

[106]  No.  71  Dean  Street 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1905  by 
C.  F.  Kearley,  builder,  probably  to  the  design  of 
E.  Keynes  Purchase.38  It  has  an  assertive  front  in 
an  eclectic  early  Renaissance  style,  built  of  red 
bricks  with  stone  dressings.  It  is  four  storeys  high, 
the  upper  part  being  three  windows  wide  and 
crowned  with  an  ogee-sided  and  pedimented  gable. 

This  building  replaced  a  house  of  c.  1756, 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  former  Nos.  72  and 
73  (see  table  on  page  250).  The  first  occupant, 
Irom  1760  until  his  death  in  1795,  was  Ralph 
Willett,  a  wealthy  collector  of  books  and  objets 
cTart.  Willett  had  built  in  1752—60  a  fine 
country  house  at  Merly,  Great  Canford,  Dorset, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ‘from  a  design  of  his 
own’,  and  added  wings  in  1772  containing  elabor¬ 
ate  stucco  decorations:  this  house  was  pulled 
down  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.39 

The  Dean  Street  house  was  no  doubt  similar 
externally  and  in  plan  to  the  contemporary  Nos. 
72  and  73.  Photographs  taken  in  190540  show 
that  it  contained  some  noteworthy  interiors 
(Plates  1 14,  1 1 5,  128a).  One  room,  probably 
the  first-floor  front,  had  walls  and  ceiling 
decorated  with  a  lavish  display  of  Rococo  plaster- 
work,  of  a  quality  comparable  with  that  in  No.  1 
Greek  Street  (Plate  1 1 5).  Another  room,  per¬ 
haps  the  ground- floor  back,  had  an  excellent 
ceiling  in  the  Adam  manner  (Plate  114b).  As 
at  No.  73  the  rear  wall  contained  a  projecting 
three-sided  bay. 

Early  in  1905  the  attention  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  drawn  to  the  impending 
demolition  of  the  house,  with  its  fine  interiors, 
by  C.  F.  Hayward,  the  District  Surveyor,  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  ceilings  and  plasterwork 
were  not  worth  preservation  at  the  Council’s 
expense.41 

No.  72  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

The  site  of  this  house,  built  c.  1 756,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  former  Nos.  71  and  73  (see  table  on 


page  250),  is  now  part  of  that  of  No.  72—74 
Dean  Street,  Royalty  House. 

The  occupants  of  the  eighteenth-century 
house  included  Joseph  Cradock,  author,  c. 

1 765-8 ;42  Richard  Newcome,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  1769;  Daniel  Wray,  antiquary,  1770—83; 
and  Joseph  Constantine  Carpue,  surgeon,  1806— 

1 833-7 

The  plans  for  reconstructing  and  enlarging  the 
adjacent  Royalty  Theatre,  submitted  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  by  Cecil  Masey  in  1943, 43 
show  that  No.  72  Dean  Street  was  planned  on 
similar  lines  to  No.  73 ,  with  an  open- well  staircase 
between  the  front  and  back  rooms.  Unlike  Nos. 
71  and  73,  however,  the  back  wall  was  not  built 
as  a  canted  bay,  but  was  straight  with  a  Venetian 
window  in  each  of  the  principal  storeys.  A 
photograph  taken  in  19 1240  (Plate  102a)  shows 
that  the  front  elevation  had  suffered  little  change. 
It  was  a  plain  design  in  brick  sparingly  dressed 
with  stone  or  stucco.  The  windows  were  recessed 
in  openings  having  flat  arches  of  gauged  brick  and 
stone  sills,  originally  continuous  on  the  first  floor. 
Plain  pilasters  marked  the  party  walls,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  frieze  and  shallow  cornice  extended  below  the 
attic  storey. 

The  following  description,  based  on  an  inven¬ 
tory  dated  29  August  1765,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
handsome  style  in  which  the  interior  of  No.  72 
Dean  Street  was  finished.44 

The  basement  front  room  was  a  servants’  hall, 
with  two  sash  windows,  the  floor  being  paved  with 
Portland  stone  which  was  also  used  for  the 
chimneypiece.  The  back  room,  allotted  to  the 
housekeeper,  also  had  two  sash  windows,  the 
walls  were  fully  wainscoted  and  there  was  a 
marble  chimneypiece.  The  rear  passage,  with 
fully  wainscoted  walls  and  a  Purbeck  stone  floor, 
led  to  the  kitchen,  past  a  back  area  containing  a 
lead  cistern.  The  kitchen,  under  the  back  yard, 
was  roofed  with  lead  and  paved  with  Purbeck 
stone;  it  was  lit  by  a  skylight  and  a  Venetian 
window.  In  the  back  yard  was  a  boghouse,  prob¬ 
ably  adjacent  to  the  stables  which  contained  six 
stalls,  a  double  coach-house,  with  lofts  and  rooms 
over. 

The  front  door,  protected  by  a  ‘portico’,  opened 
to  a  passage  paved  with  marble  squares.  The 
walls  had  a  dado  with  a  moulded  base  and  an 
impost,  the  upper  face  being  finished  with  a  plaster 
block-cornice.  An  arch  opened  to  the  compart¬ 
ment  containing  the  staircase,  which  had  a 
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‘mahogany  rail  and  bannisters  with  carved 
mahogany  brackets  from  ground  to  first  flight 
of  the  2  pair-of-stairs  storey’,  above  which  the 
rail  and  banisters  were  of  deal. 

The  front  parlour  walls  were  finished  with  a 
dado  having  a  moulded  base  and  impost,  below 
wainscoting  with  plain  and  ovolo-moulded  panel¬ 
ling.  The  doorcases  were  capped  with  pulvinated 
friezes  and  cornices,  and  the  two  sash  windows 
were  provided  with  inside  shutters.  The  fireplace 
had  a  firestone  hearth,  black  marble  covings, 
marble  slab  and  chimneypiece,  the  last  framed 
with  a  carved  ovolo  moulding  finished  with  a 
carved  pulvinated  frieze  and  a  cornice-shelf 
with  two  carved  members.  A  block-cornice  of 
plaster  surrounded  the  plain  ceiling.  The  large 
back  parlour,  with  three  windows,  was  more 
richly  finished,  the  dado-rail  or  impost  having 
dentils  and  three  carved  members.  Carving  orna¬ 
mented  the  ovolo  panel-mouldings  and  the  archi¬ 
traves  to  the  windows  and  doors,  the  latter  being 
finished  with  ‘contracted’  friezes  and  dentilled 
cornices  having  two  carved  members.  The 
chimneypiece  consisted  of  a  moulded  frame 
flanked  by  two  trusses  supporting  a  frieze  and 
dentilled  cornice-shelf,  all  with  carving.  A 
plaster  block-cornice  ‘with  flowers  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  enriched’  surrounded  the  ornamented  ceiling. 
There  was  a  ‘pair  of  folding  doors  to  go  into 
Yard’. 

In  the  first-floor  front  room  the  walls  were 
papered  above  a  dado  having  a  moulded  base 
and  an  impost  enriched  with  a  fret  and  one  carved 
member.  The  mouldings  to  the  doors  and 
window  shutters  were  carved,  as  were  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  architraves  to  the  three  windows 
and  the  ‘six  sides  of  doors’.  Each  doorcase  was 
finished  with  a  carved  pulvinated  frieze,  and  a 
dentilled  cornice  with  two  enriched  members. 
The  fireplace,  with  black  marble  coving  and  a 
firestone  hearth,  had  a  veined  marble  slab  and  a 
statuary  marble  chimneypiece,  the  last  framed 
in  a  carved  ovolo  moulding  below  a  pulvinated 
frieze,  also  carved,  and  a  cornice-shelf  with  three 
carved  members.  A  plaster  block-cornice,  with 
flowers  and  three  enriched  mouldings,  surrounded 
the  ornamented  ceiling. 

The  first-floor  back-room  walls  were  hung 
with  a  flock  paper  above  a  dado,  having  a  moulded 
base  and  an  impost  with  a  fret  and  three  carved 
members.  There  was  a  Venetian  window  with 
fluted  pilasters,  the  shutter  mouldings  being  carved 


like  those  of  the  doors.  The  fireplace  had  a 
firestone  hearth  and  black  marble  covings,  a 
veined  marble  slab  and  a  statuary  marble  chimney¬ 
piece.  This  last  was  framed  by  a  carved  moulding, 
between  a  ‘Pair  of  Trusses  knee  high  Carved, 
Two  Trusses  with  Ornaments  Carved  on  the  flatt, 
Frieze  Flora’s  Head  on  Tablet,  a  Dentill  Cap 
and  three  Members  Carved’.  A  plaster  block- 
cornice,  with  roses  and  three  ornamented  mem¬ 
bers,  framed  the  ornamented  ceiling.  I  he  lobby 
between  the  rooms  had  a  dado,  with  a  moulded 
base  and  impost,  and  the  landing  was  similarly 
finished. 

The  second- floor  front- room  walls  were 
papered  above  a  dado,  having  a  moulded  base  and 
impost;  the  three  sash  windows  had  inside  shutters; 
there  were  two  marble  chimneypieces,  each  with 
a  bath  stove  set  in  marble.  The  back  room,  which 
had  a  Venetian  window,  was  similarly  finished, 
both  rooms  having  plaster  cornices  and  plain 
ceilings.  The  four  garret  rooms  were  wainscoted 
‘chair  high’  and  papered  above.  There  was  a 
marble  chimneypiece  in  each  room  except  the 
north-west,  which  had  one  of  Portland  stone. 
The  lanthorn  skylight  was  presumably  above  the 
staircase  well,  and  a  ‘step  ladder  to  go  out  on  roof’ 
was  provided. 

No.  73  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

Occupants  of  this  house,  built  c.  1756  at  the 
same  time  as  the  former  Nos.  71  and  72  (see  table 
on  page  250),  included  George  James,  portrait 
painter,  from  1763  to  1779, 45  and  Antony  Shep¬ 
herd,  D.D.,  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Cambridge  from  1787  until  his  death  here  in 
1  796. 46 

The  front  of  the  house  was  similar  to  that  of 
No.  72  (Plate  30a).  The  plan  on  a  lease  of  1 84047 
shows  a  frontage  of  some  twenty-three  feet  and  a 
depth  of  about  fifty-seven  feet  (fig.  52). 
The  house  was  planned  with  an  open-well 
staircase,  top-lit,  between  the  front  and  back 
rooms,  these  being  connected  by  a  closet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  staircase  compartment.  The  back 
room  was  made  slightly  deeper  than  the  front  by 
a  projecting  three-windowed  bay  in  the  rear  wall, 
similar  to  that  at  No.  71. 

A  photograph  of  1901  shows  that  the  originally 
plain  front  had  by  that  date  been  faced  with  stucco, 
the  tall  first-floor  windows  being  dressed  with 
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architraves,  narrow  friezes,  and  segmental  pedi¬ 
ments,  whereas  the  second- floor  windows  were 
left  plain.48  The  house  is  so  shown  in  1912 
(Plate  1 02a). 

From  1834  the  history  of  the  house  was  that 
of  Miss  Kelly’s  (later  the  Royalty)  Theatre,  des¬ 
cribed  below.  The  site  is  now  part  of  that  of 
No.  72—74  Dean  Street,  Royalty  House. 

No.  74  D  e a n  Street 

Demolished 

This  house,  built  in  1734—5,  was  the  south¬ 
ernmost  and  smallest  of  four  similar  houses  of 
which  Thomas  Richmond  was  the  building 
lessee  (see  table  on  page  250).  In  c.  1796  lodg¬ 
ings  were  taken  in  the  house  by  the  engraver, 
Gaetano  Bartolozzi,  and  his  daughter,  Lucia, 
later  known  as  Madame  Vestris,  the  actress,1  is 
said  to  have  been  born  here  in  1797. 49  From  the 
1830’s  the  back  part  of  the  site  was  occupied  by 
part  of  Miss  Kelly’s  (later  the  Royalty)  Theatre, 
and  its  subsequent  history  is  included  in  the 
account  of  that  theatre  given  below.  Its  site  is 
now  part  of  that  of  No.  72—74  Dean  Street, 
Royalty  House. 

The  plan  of  the  house  appears  on  a  lease  of 
1 840. 47  This  shows  a  frontage  of  some  twenty- 
three  feet,  like  that  of  No.  73,  but  a  depth  of 
only  some  forty  feet  (fig.  52).  The  plan  was 
arranged  on  conventional  lines,  with  the  staircase 
on  the  south  side  of  the  back  room,  which  had  a 
slightly  canted  rear  wall  containing  one  window 
and  a  door,  this  giving  access  to  a  closet-wing. 

A  photograph  of  1901 48  shows  that  the 
three-windows-wide  front  of  No.  74  was  origin¬ 
ally  uniform  with  the  three  larger  houses  to  the 
north.  In  the  ground  storey,  however,  there  was 
a  shop  front,  probably  inserted  c.  1796  for  an 
upholsterer,  John  Weatherall.50  This  was  an 
elegant  composition  of  three  equal  arches,  a  win¬ 
dow  between  two  doorways,  all  with  radial  fan¬ 
lights.  The  arches  were  finished  with  narrow 
archivolts  rising  from  moulded  imposts  above 
panelled  piers.  The  outside  edge  of  each  end 
spandrel  curved  in  with  an  ogee  profile  to  meet 
the  frieze-fascia  and  cornice,  the  former  being 
broken  over  the  middle  arch  by  a  lugged  tablet. 
In  the  south  arch  was  a  two-leaf  door  of  six  panels, 
serving  the  house  and  shop,  and  in  the  north  arch 
were  exit  doors  of  about  1883,  from  the  Royalty 
Theatre  at  the  rear.  The  upper  part  of  the  front 


was  in  1901  quite  free  from  alteration  except 
that  the  second-floor  windows  had  probably 
been  lengthened  by  lowering  the  sills.  In  1905 
the  front  was  stuccoed  and  ornamented  to  match 
with  No.  73  (see  page  219)  and  is  so  shown  in 
1912  (Plate  102a). 

The  Royalty  Theatre 

Previously  Miss  Kelly’s,  Royal  Soho  and  New  Royalty 
Theatre 

Demolished 

From  1834-7  until  1955  the  back  part  of  the 
sites  of  Is  os.  73  and  74  Dean  Street  was  occupied 
by  the  theatre  known  latterly,  until  its  closure  in 
1938,  as  the  Royalty  (fig.  52).  It  originated  in  an 
attempt  by  the  actress,  Frances  Maria  Kelly 
(1790—1882),  to  establish  a  dramatic  academy, 
and  had  a  long  tradition  of  actress-management. 
The  theatre  was  small,  obscurely  sited,  perilously 
combustible  and  rarely  prosperous  for  long,  but, 
partly  by  reason  of  its  consequent  use  for  occasional 
or  independent  ventures,  it  housed  some  produc¬ 
tions  of  note. 

The  more  southerly  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
street  frontage,  No.  73,  was  Miss  Kelly’s  house 
and  was  occupied  together  with  the  theatre  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  theatre’s  existence,  but 
No.  74  for  only  part  of  the  time.  The  freehold  of 
both  sites  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  in 
1830,  to  Peter  Thompson  of  Frith  Street, 
gentleman.51 

In  1834  No.  73  was  taken  by  Fanny  Kelly  as 
her  private  residence.  Miss  Kelly  was  nearing 
the  end  of  her  Drury  Lane  career  and  in  the 
previous  year  had  essayed  a  season  of  one-woman 
performances  at  the  New  Strand  Theatre.52  In 
Dean  Street  she  now  devoted  her  savings  to  the 
realization  of  an  idea  current  among  lovers  of 
the  drama,  the  creation  of  a  school  of  acting,  with 
a  theatre  attached.53  In  August  1 834  she  obtained 
the  first  of  a  series  of  licences  for  daily  dramatic 
readings  and  twice-weekly  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  at  No.  73  from  Michaelmas  to  the  following 
Easter.54  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Kelly’s, 
and  to  him  she  sent  thanks  for  ‘the  Licence  for 
my  School’.55  In  the  same  year  she  began  to 
build  a  small  theatre,56  approached  through  her 
house  and  extending  behind  it  and  No.  74  (to 
both  of  which  sites  she  must  be  presumed  to  have 
had  a  title).  The  architect  was  the  leading  theatre 
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Fig.  52.  N'os.  73  and  74  Dean  Street  (Miss  Kellv’s 
Theatre),  plan  in  1840.  Redrawn  from  a  plan  in  the 
Middlesex  Land  Register 


practitioner,  Samuel  Beazlev,  a  resident  in  Soho 
Square.57 

The  theatre  was  substantially  finished  by  1837. 
In  that  year  Miss  Kelly  appears  as  occupant  also 
of  N  o.  74, 7  and  in  July  she  submitted  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  no  longer  Lord  Chamberlain  but 
her  continuing  patron,  an  announcement  of  the 
public  opening  of  the  theatre,  which  she  then 
intended  to  name  in  his  honour.  The  announce¬ 
ment  ran: 

‘The  Duke’s  Theatre  and  Royal  Dramatic 
School  .  Miss  Kelly  has  the  honour  to  announce 


to  her  pupils  and  Subscribers  that  she  will  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  Private  Lectures  on  the 
Dramatic  Art  preparatory  to  opening  her  Theatre 
to  the  Public  in  September  next.  The  Teachers 
of  the  Establishment  will  be  in  attendance  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  Elocution,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  for  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  for  Dancing, 
Fencing,  and  Gymnastic  Exercises.’ 

Miss  Kelly  also  sought  from  the  Duke  ‘an 
audience  of  a  few  minutes  for  my  Architect  and 
kind  friend  Mr.  Beazley  whose  good  taste  and 
nice  feeling  will  briefly  explain  to  Your  Grace  the 
purpose  so  vital  to  my  interest’.58 

The  public  opening  was,  however,  delayed,  and 
from  spring  1838  to  spring  1840  Miss  Kelly 
did  not  renew  her  licence.59  This  wras  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  installation  of  a  new  type  of  stage 
machinery,  of  all-metal  construction.  The  in¬ 
ventor,  (Sir)  Rowland  Macdonald  Stephenson 
(c.  1808—95),  a  civil  engineer  who  was  later 
knighted  and  became  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company,60  had  exhibited 
a  model  of  his  contrivance  in  the  autumn  of 
1 838. 61  It  was  patented  in  February  1840, 62 
and  received  considerable  publicity.63 

In  January  1840  Miss  Kelly  was  again  ready 
to  announce  the  public  opening  of  the  ‘Royal 
Dramatic  School  and  Theatre’.  The  printed 
prospectus  stated  that  her  pupils  would  be  in¬ 
structed  by  ‘Courses  of  Lectures,  daily  readings 
and  stage  studies’,  while  they  would  be  enabled  to 
support  themselves  by  ‘a  branch  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment’  devoted  ‘to  the  intellectual  improvement, 
and  the  industrious  occupation  of  the  youthful 
pupils  of  both  sexes;  affording  to  each  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  funds  arising  from  their  own  exer¬ 
tions’.  Annual  subscribers  of  two  guineas  would 
have  privileged  admission  at  public  perform¬ 
ances.64  For  an  unknown  reason  Miss  Kelly  still 
found  herself  in  a  ‘painful  and  perplexing 
position’,65  but  the  theatre  was  finally  opened  to 
the  public  in  May  1 840  under  a  special  licence 
for  performances  in  the  following  two  months.66 

On  the  opening  night  Miss  Kelly  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  theatre  would  be  one  ‘in  which 
the  dialogue  would  at  least  be  heard’.67  There 
was  a  relatively  spacious  stage,  and  Beazley ’s  work 
in  the  auditorium  was  thought  pretty.  The  Times 
described  the  theatre  as  ‘most  elegantly  fitted  up 
and  appointed,  and  painted  in  a  light  tasteful 
manner.  The  pit  is  half  occupied  by  chairs  and 
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half  by  benches;  the  part  corresponding  to  a  gal¬ 
lery  is  considered  as  a  tier  of  upper  boxes,  and  the 
lower  tier  has  a  distinguishing  price’.67  The 
theatre  was  designed  as  a  bijou  lor  a  fashionable 
audience.  A  box  was  taken  by  Queen  Adelaide, 
and  most  of  the  others,  according  to  a  newspaper 
puff,  by  ‘the  heads  of  our  old  aristocratic  houses, 
for  themselves,  and  the  youthful  members  of  their 
families,  who,  of  course,  can  come  and  go  as  they 
would  to  an  apartment  beneath  the  paternal  roof’. 68 

An  undated  watercolour  drawing  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Museum  is  said  on  uncertain  authority  to 
represent  Miss  Kelly’s  theatre,69  and  is  perhaps 
a  working  design  by  Beazley,  although  it  differs  in 
some  respects  from  newspaper  descriptions  (Plate 
30b). 

At  the  first  performance  on  25  May  three  pieces 
were  presented,  a  ‘new  trifle’,  Summer  and  Winter , 
by  Morris  Barnett,  a  melodrama,  The  Sergeant's 
Wife ,  and  an  ‘old  farce’,  The  Midnight  Hour.1® 
The  opening  was  unsuccessful,  and  within  a  week 
the  theatre  was  closed.71  The  fiasco  has  been 
attributed  to  a  failure,  verging  on  farce,  of  the 
stage  machinery.72  This  was  certainly  faulty  and 
exposed  the  scene-shifters  to  the  audience’s  view.73 
Miss  Kelly  later  admitted  to  ‘some  difficulties  in 
the  scenic  department’.74  The  inventor,  however, 
subsequently  published  praise  of  his  design  by 
Beazley  and  the  scenic  artist,  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
and  attributed  the  theatre’s  lack  of  success  merely 
to  ‘want  of  public  patronage’.75  A  contributory 
factor  was  probably  the  high  admission  charges  of 
five  or  seven  shillings.76 

Miss  Kelly  reopened  her  theatre,  at  reduced 
prices,  on  22  February  1841,  for  a  short  season  of 
her  own  monologues,77  but  in  the  following  year 
illness  finally  ended  her  active  use  of  the  theatre.78 
By  1  842  she  had  ceased  to  occupy  No.  "47  and  in 
1847  mortgaged  her  lease  of  the  two  sites.79 
By  1 849  she  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and  was 
evicted  in  November.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times 
she  said  she  had  spent  £1 6,000  on  building  and 
operating  the  theatre.80  * 

Since  1842  the  theatre  had  mostly  been  used 
for  occasional  amateur  productions.  Among  these 
were  performances  of  plays  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  1  845—6  by  a  company, 
the  Amateurs,  which  included  Charles  Dickens, 
to  whom  Miss  Kelly  confessed  ‘with  tears  in  her 
eyes  .  .  .  that  any  jokes  at  her  additional  expense 


in  print  would  drive  her  mad’.82  In  1850  the 
theatre  was  reopened  as  the  (Royal)  Soho  Theatre, 
after  redecoration  by  W.  W.  Deane  and  S.  J. 
Nicholl,83  and  in  the  following  year  an  entrance 
portico  was  built,84  probably  that  shown  on  Plate 
30a.  In  1852  a  sub-lease  was  acquired  by  T.  P. 
Mowbray  and  J.  H.  Rogers,  cabriolet  proprietors 
(who  promptly  mortgaged  it  to  a  clergyman).85 
Mowbray  took  later  leases  in  1864  and  1875, 
when  he  was  designated  theatrical  manager.86 
Productions  were  various  and  ephemeral,  includ¬ 
ing  English  ‘Grand  Opera’  in  1850.  Perform¬ 
ances  were  mostly  by  amateurs,  hiring  the  theatre 
at  standard  rates.87  In  1853  Mowbray  still 
advertised  ‘Pupils  prepared  for  the  Stage’.78 
At  other  times  the  theatre,  as  ‘Theatre  Franqais’, 
attracted  patrons  chiefly  among  the  foreigners 
in  Soho.88 

In  1861  the  direction  of  the  theatre  was  assumed 
by  Albina  di  Rhona,  ‘the  young  Servian  artist’, 
a  dancer  and  comic  actress.  She  renamed  it  the 
New  Royalty  Theatre,  and  had  it  altered  and 
redecorated  by  ‘M.  Bulot,  ot  Paris,  Decorator  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Louis 
Napoleon’,  with  ‘cut-glass  lustres,  painted  panels, 
blue  satin  draperies  and  gold  mouldings’.89  The 
theatre  was  reopened  on  12  November.  But 
despite  a  varied  opening  programme,  in  which 
Miss  di  Rhona  danced,  the  leader  of  the  Boston 
Brass  Band  from  America  executed  a  bugle  solo, 
and  a  good  performance  was  given  by  a  fourteen- 
year-old  actress  named  Ellen  Terry,90  the  new 
regime  was  not  successful. 

On  25  March  1875  the  theatre,  under  the 
direction  of  Selina  Dolaro,  enjoyed  an  historic 
success,  with  the  first  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera 
to  be  staged  by  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte.  The 
favourable  reception  of  Trial  by  Jury ,  however, 
led  D’Oyly  Carte  to  create  his  own  company  and 
theatre,  and  brought  no  continuing  prosperity  to 
the  New  Royalty.91 

In  1877  began  the  association  of  the  theatre, 
lasting  some  thirty  years,  with  Kate  Santley,78 
who  later  seems  to  have  acquired  the  head  lease.92 
Many  of  the  productions  were  opera-bouffes 
adapted  from  the  French. 

The  exterior  of  the  theatre  in  1882,  with  its 
unassuming  pedimented  entrance,  is  shown  in  a 
watercolour93  reproduced  on  Plate  30a.  The 
auditorium  then  held  645  persons.94 


*  Miss  Kelly  retired  to  Bayswater  and  thence  to  Feltham,  Middlesex,  where  she  died  in  1882,  aged  ninety-two.  In  her  last 
year  of  life  she  received  a  grant  from  the  Civil  List.81 
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In  that  year  the  First  Chief  Officer  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  immediate 
closure  of  the  theatre.94  Miss  Santley,  however, 
had  it  reconstructed  to  designs  of  the  architect, 
Thomas  Verity,  whose  plans,  providing  improved 
means  of  egress  made  possible  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  right  of  way  through  No.  74,  were  approved 
in  October  1882. 43  The  builder  and  decorator 
was  E.  W.  Bradwell.95  This  reconstruction 
raised  the  rateable  value  from  ^317  to  ^990. 7 
On  23  April  1883  the  theatre  was  reopened. 
The  improvement  of  the  ‘stuffy  little  hole’  was 
praised  by  The  Stage'.  ‘The  staircases  have  been 
furnished  with  a  happy  combination  of  dark  red 
and  gold  paper.  The  interior  of  the  house  is 
decorated  with  red  velvet  covered  with  plaques, 
which  present  portraits  of  various  dramatists  and 
composers,  and  a  further  decoration  of  imitation 
pearl  helps  to  give  a  richer  effect  to  the  general 
tone.  The  stage  has  also  been  much  enlarged.’96 

Shortly  afterwards  a  former  tradition  was  re¬ 
vived  when  M.  L.  Mayer,  on  removal  from  the 
Gaiety,  staged  twice-yearly  seasons  of  plays  in 
French.  The  Coquelins  and  other  luminaries  of 
the  Comedie  Franqaise  appeared  here  in  the 
1880’s,  when  the  Royalty  was  ‘the  recognized 
home  of  the  Parisian  drama’97  and  M.  Mayer  ‘by 
considerably  raising  the  prices,  actually  made  the 
little  house  hold  four  hundred  pounds’.98 

But  the  opening  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  of 
new  theatres  in  that  neighbourhood  was  perhaps 
inimical  to  a  theatre  in  Dean  Street  and  in  the 
1 890’s  the  Royalty  was  not  prospering.  Being 
vacant,  it  was  taken  in  1891  by  J.  T.  Grein  for 
performances  by  his  Independent  Theatre  before 
subscribers,  and  here  on  13  March  1891  ‘an 
orderly  audience,  including  many  ladies,  .  .  . 
listened  attentively  to  the  dramatic  exposition  of 
a  subject  which  is  not  usually  discussed  outside 
the  walls  of  an  hospital’.99  Other  critics  of  the 
first  performance  in  England  of  Ghosts  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Santley’s  licence.100 

Early  in  December  1892  the  curate  of  St. 
Anne’s  was  condoling  with  her  on  the  theatre’s 
lack  of  success.  ‘There  were  rain  and  fog  outside, 
and  prospects  were  not  cheerful  within.  In  spite 
of  her  successive  plucky  efforts,  business  had  been 
bad  for  a  long  time  in  the  pretty  little  house,  and, 
as  we  sat,  in  the  yellow  twilight,  in  the  deserted 
refreshment  saloon,  with  its  bare  bar  and  tables, 
Miss  Santley  seriously  debated  with  me  the 


advisability  of  getting  rid  of  the  unlucky  property 
altogether.  But  the  gas  “T-light”  was  flaring  on 
the  dreary  stage  below,  we  heard  faint  sounds 
from  afar,  and  ghostly  figures  flitted  through  the 
gloom.  A  new  play,  a  last  desperate  effort,  was 
being  rehearsed.  By  and  by  there  came  into  our 
desolate  saloon  a  tall  spare  gentleman,  with  a  deep 
and  pleasant  voice.  .  .  .  The  sympathetic  speaker 
was  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  and,  all  unknowing, 
he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
fortune,  and  the  success  of  his  life.  For  this  play, 
born  of  the  doubt  and  the  darkness,  turned  out  to 
be  “Charley’s  Aunt”.  .  .  ,’101  The  first  per¬ 
formance  in  London  was  on  21  December  1892, 
but  its  success  led  to  its  transference  in  a  month  to 
the  Globe  Theatre.102  The  ‘ghostly  figures’ 
glimpsed  by  the  curate,  though  momentous  in 
theatrical  history,  may  not,  however,  have  been 
rehearsing  Charley' s  Aunt  (which  was  not  to  be 
staged  for  another  fortnight)  but  the  play  to  be 
produced  the  following  night,  again  by  the 
Independent  Theatre.  This  was  Widowers' 
Houses ,  and  the  performance  on  9  December 
1892  was  the  first  of  any  play  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
It  did  not  foreshadow  the  success  of  Charley's  Aunt 
and  ‘the  fall  of  the  curtain  was  attended  with  some 
disorder’.103 

On  November  1893  the  Royalty  housed  an¬ 
other  independent  experiment,  when  William 
Poel  produced  for  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Society 
a  performance  of  Measure  for  Measure  under  an 
approximation  to  contemporary  conditions  and 
within  a  reconstruction  of  the  Fortune  Theatre.104 
Another  first  performance  in  England  by  the 
Independent  Theatre  was  of  The  Wild  Duck ,  on 
4  May  1 894. 105 

In  1 894—5  expensive  alterations,  partly  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  theatre  safer,  were  carried  out 
by  Walter  Emden.106  The  managements  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  short-lived.  In  1895—6  the  manager 
was  Arthur  Bourchier.107  On  26  November  1 899 
the  first  production  of  the  Incorporated  Stage 
Society  took  place,  with  the  first  performance  of 
Bernard  Shaw’s  You  Never  Can  Tell.106  In 
1900— 1  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  hired  the  theatre, 
at  fqo  per  week,  and  staged  an  enterprising 
succession  of  contemporary  plays,109  and  in 
1 903-4  a  company  under  Hans  Andresen  and 
Max  Behrend  had  a  successful  season  of  German 
theatre,  including  Hauptmann’s  Hannele  and  a 
Sudermann  farce  three  weeks  after  its  first 
performance  in  Berlin.110  Also  in  1904,  the 
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newly  founded  Irish  National  Theatre  Society 
gave  plays  by  W.  B.  Yeats  and  an  early  perform¬ 
ance  of  Synge’s  first  play,  The  Shadoiv  of  the  Glen , 
and  Philip  Carr’s  Mermaid  Society  produced 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays.111  In  May  Wil¬ 
liam  Poel  produced  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  with  very  youthful 
players,  Esme  Percy  and  Dorothy  Minto,  in  the 
name  parts.112 

Further  alterations  for  security  against  fire  had 
been  required  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  1 903. 113  These  were  delayed  until  1905  when 
it  became  possible  for  Miss  Santley  to  acquire  all 
of  No.  74  and  have  an  extensive  reconstruction 
carried  out  by  Smee  and  Cobay,  decorators.  The 
plans  were  approved  in  October  1905.  The 
roof  of  the  stage  was  raised,  new  exits  provided, 
and  seated  accommodation  slightly  increased,  to 
696  persons.114  It  was  evidently  at  this  time  that 
the  upper  face  of  No.  74  was  cemented  and  the 
difference  in  window-levels  of  the  two  houses 
camouflaged  (Plate  102a).  Inside,  Smee  and 
Cobay  employed  a  light-coloured  ‘Regence’ 
scheme  (Plate  31),  making  the  Royalty  ‘one  of 
the  brightest  and  prettiest  theatres  in  London’.115 

The  theatre  reopened  on  4  January  1906  with 
Rejane  in  a  performance  of  Pailleron’s  La 
Souris.115  This  inaugurated  a  season  of  Theatre 
Franyais  directed  by  Gaston  Mayer,  son  of 
the  former  director  of  French  plays  here,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  the  earlier  tradition  was 
renewed.* 

In  1 9 1 1  J.  E.  Vedrenne  and  Dennis  Eadie 
acquired  the  Royalty,116  and  in  March  1912 
staged  Milestones ,  by  Arnold  Bennett  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Knoblauch  (later  Knoblock),  which  had  over 
six  hundred  performances.117  A  post-war  success 
was  the  concert-party  entertainment,  The  Co- 
Optimists 9  first  staged  in  June  1921. 118  The  year 
1924  saw  the  replacement  of  benches  in  the  pit 
by  tip-up  seats,  the  production  by  Walter  Wanger 
of  an  American  play,  Polly  Preferred ,  with  a 
‘cinematographic  interlude’,113  and  the  first 
West  End  production  of  Noel  Coward’s  The 
Vortex.115  The  first  performance  in  London  of 
Juno  and  the  Pay  cock  was  given  in  November 
1925. 120  Another  first  performance  of  an  O’Casey 
play  was  of  Within  the  Gates ,  a  production  of  the 
New  Everyman  Theatre  in  February  1934, 78  but 


the  last  big  success  was  in  1932  with  While 
Parents  Sleep  M1 

By  1936  the  danger  of  fire  from  celluloid- 
stores  and  other  adjacent  properties  was  thought 
to  override  the  consideration,  strongly  pressed  on 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  by  the  licensee,  that  the 
theatre  had  been  on  the  site  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inflammatory  trades  nearby,  and  finally 
it  was  decided  not  to  renew  the  licence  after 
November  1938. 43  The  last  performance  was 
given  at  a  matinee  on  25  November  1938,  by  the 
Southern  Cross  Players.78 

Abortive  plans  for  complete  rebuilding  had 
already  been  made  in  1928—9  by  Robert  Cromie. 
Others,  for  conversion  to  a  cinema,  were  now 
prepared  by  Charles  Brett.  Proposals  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  as  a  theatre  were  renewed  in  1943  when  Cecil 
Masey  submitted  designs,  and  again  after  the 
war:  in  1954  a  theatre  seating  one  thousand 
persons  was  planned  by  T.,  P.  H.  and  E. 
Braddock. 

All  these  plans  were  basically  similar,  aiming 
to  provide  the  maximum  accommodation  in  a 
cinema-like  auditorium  with  stalls  and  a  single 
deep  circle.  Cromie’s  scheme  was  for  rebuilding 
on  the  site  of  Nos.  73  and  74,  but  the  designs  by 
Masey  and  Messrs.  Braddock  made  use  of  No.  72 
for  side  exit-passages  and  ancillary  accommodation. 

In  1954—9,  however,  the  present  block  ol 
offices,  Royalty  House,  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  72,  73  and  74,  to  a  design  by  Messrs. 
Braddock  (see  below).122 

Architectural  Description  of  the  Theatre 

The  graphic  evidence  relating  to  Miss  Kelly’s 
theatre  is  limited  to  a  lease  plan  of  1840  and  the 
unsigned,  undated,  and  tentatively  ascribed  water¬ 
colour  drawing  in  the  London  Museum  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  lease  plan  (fig.  52)  shows  the  ground  storey 
of  the  former  Nos.  73  and  74  in  some  detail,  but 
of  the  theatre  building  nothing  is  indicated  apart 
from  the  outer  walls,  the  proscenium,  and  the 
stage  apron,  or  band  pit.47  It  had  a  frontage  of 
46  feet  4  inches  to  Richmond  Mews,  and  a  depth 
of  62  feet  9  inches,  extended  by  an  ante-room  1 3 
feet  9  inches  deep  at  the  back  of  No.  74,  leaving  a 
small  yard  or  light-well  at  the  rear  of  each  house. 


*  The  files  of  the  London  County  Council  contain  a  letter  of  22  October  1907  from  M.  Mayer  pleading  ‘the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  we  were  in’  when  it  was  found  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  ‘could  not  manage  the  staircase  to  her  dressing  room’  and  an  un¬ 
licensed  temporary  structure  had  to  be  put  up  on  the  stage  ‘at  once’.113 
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The  ante-room  or  foyer  was  approached  by  a 
short  flight  of  steps  rising  from  the  north-west 
splay  of  the  bay  in  the  ground-floor  back  room 
of  No.  73.  The  lease  plan  shows  that  the 
auditorium  was  about  44  feet  wide  by  33  feet 
deep,  and  the  stage  was  24  feet  deep  with  a  24- 
feet-wide  proscenium  opening. 

The  London  Museum  drawing  (Plate  30b), 
apparently  a  study  for  the  decoration  of  a  small 
theatre  internally  constructed  of  wood,  shows  a 
pit  of  eight  straight  steppings  rising  to  a  gallery  at 
the  back  which  is  returned  on  either  side  of  the 
pit,  with  two  stepped  rows  of  benches.69  Below 
the  side  gallery  shown  is  a  passage  leading  to  the 
front  entrance  of  the  pit  and,  presumably,  to  the 
stage  pass-door.  The  proscenium  has  splayed 
reveals,  each  containing  a  door  with  a  window 
above.  The  ceiling,  treated  as  a  sky  dome  framed 
by  a  balustrade,  continues  with  pendentives  that 
meet  the  rectangle  of  the  auditorium  and  frame 
wide  segmental  arches  opening  to  an  upper  gallery. 
Assuming  that  the  pit  seating  was  spaced  in  rows 
2  feet  6  inches  back-to-back,  the  auditorium  of 
the  drawing  would  exactly  fit  the  space  shown  on 
the  lease  plan. 

As  a  design  it  has  little  in  common  with  Beaz- 
ley’s  Lyceum  and  St.  James’s  Theatres,  but 
resembles  more  closely  such  simple  box-like 
playhouses  as  the  mid-Georgian  theatre  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Yorkshire.  The  decorations,  however, 
with  rose-marbled  columns,  the  walls  panelled  in 
tones  of  green,  and  the  rose-trellised  panels  on  the 
lower  gallery  front,  suggest  a  date  around  1 840. 

No  evidence,  beyond  that  already  quoted  or 
referred  to,  has  come  to  light  giving  precise 
details  of  the  structural  and  decorative  changes 
made  in  1850,  and  in  1861,  but  the  printed  report 
of  the  First  Chief  Officer  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  gives  the  following  details  of  the  theatre  at 
the  time  of  his  inspection  in  1 8  82.  ‘The  front  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  a  private  house  and  ...  is  in 
good  repair.  In  the  basement  is  the  carpenters’ 
workshops  and  a  dressing  room;  on  the  ground 
floor  are  the  entrances  and  exits;  and  on  the  floors 
above  are  the  manager’s  office,  housekeeper’s 
rooms,  and  refreshment  saloons.  This  building 
communicates  with  the  back  building  on  each 
floor.  The  back  building,  or  theatre  proper,  is 
65  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide,  and  comprises  the 
auditorium,  the  stage,  dressing  rooms,  property 
stores,  and  gas  fitters’  and  carpenters’  workshops. 
.  .  .  No  structural  alterations  have  been  made 


as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.’  The  report  gives  the 
capacity  of  the  theatre  as  follows:  the  gallery  held 
295  persons;  the  dress  circle  1 23;  the  private  boxes 
27;  the  pit  88;  and  the  stalls  1 12.94 

Thomas  Verity’s  reconstruction  of  the  theatre 
in  1883  gave  the  auditorium  its  final  basic  form. 
Verity  took  down  the  original  rear  wall  of  the 
auditorium,  which  he  extended  eastwards  to  the 
back  of  the  houses,  leaving  the  yard  behind  No.  74. 
On  the  line  of  the  old  wall,  which  was  retained 
in  the  basement  where  the  dressing-rooms  were 
accommodated,  he  placed  three  cast-iron  columns 
to  support  the  new,  partly  cantilevered  dress 
circle.  This  contained  six  stepped  rows  of  seating, 
and  at  each  end  of  its  serpentine  front  was  a 
double  and  a  single  box.  An  upper  line  of  three 
columns  supported  the  gallery,  horseshoe  fronted 
and  containing  six  steppings,  of  which  the  front 
two  continued  on  each  side  up  to  the  proscenium 
wall.  The  reconstructed  auditorium  was  designed 
to  hold  644  persons,  with  the  gallery  accommoda¬ 
ting  200,  the  dress  circle  1 28,  the  boxes  30,  the  pit 
200,  and  the  stalls  86.  According  to  the  specifica¬ 
tion,  ^200  was  to  be  included  for  ‘canvas  plaster 
in  Box  fronts,  Circle  fronts  and  main  ceiling’,  and 
£400  was  provided  for  ‘papering,  decorating  and 
gilding’.  Verity’s  section  shows  that  the  stage  was 
roofed  at  the  same  level  as  the  auditorium,  and  as 
the  proscenium  opening  was  very  high  it  seems 
probable  that  there  were  no  facilities  for  flying  the 
scenery.  Emden’s  plans  of  1  895  show  only  modi¬ 
fications  to  Verity’s  work  (fig.  5  3),  but  considerable 
changes  were  made  by  Smee  and  Cobay  in  1905, 
when  the  stage  roof  was  raised  and  a  grid  installed, 
the  means  of  exit  further  improved,  and  the  seating 
was  increased  to  696,  with  standing  room  for 
158  persons.123 

Smee  and  Cobay’s  ‘Regence’  decorations,  which 
survived  until  the  demolition  of  the  theatre,  are 
recorded  in  a  series  of  photographs  now  in  the 
Enthoven  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (Plate  31).  Above  the  splayed  reveal 
of  the  elliptically  headed  proscenium  arch,  richly 
moulded  with  foliage  ornament,  was  a  swan¬ 
necked  pediment  composed  of  C-scrolls,  centring 
on  the  royal  arms  and  ending  in  volutes  on 
which  were  seated  putti,  playing  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Terminal  figures  divided  the  dress-circle 
boxes,  and  the  upper  stage  box  was  framed  by  an 
arch,  surmounted  by  a  broken  pediment  also 
decked  with  seated  putti.  Wide  elliptical  arches 
spanned  the  sides  and  back  of  the  auditorium  well, 
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Fig.  53.  Royalty  Theatre,  plan  in  1895.  Redrawn  from  a 
plan  by  Walter  Emden  in  the  possession  of  the  Greater 
London  Council 

and  the  flat  ceiling  was  decorated  with  a  rich 
frame  enclosing  a  large  circular  panel,  radially 
divided  by  eight  ribs  of  guilloche  ornament 
meeting  in  a  central  octagon,  framing  a  ventila¬ 
tion  grille. 

[107J  No.  72  —  74  (consec.)  Dean  Street: 
Royalty  House 

This  block  of  offices  (Plate  139b)  was  erected 
in  1954-5  to  a  design  by  T.,  P.  H.  and  E. 
Braddock  and  completed  in  1959. 122  It  has  a  well- 
mannered  front  of  simple  Georgian  character, 


four  storeys  high  and  nine  windows  wide,  built 
of  fawn-coloured  facing  bricks  sparingly  dressed 
with  stone,  used  for  the  Doric  open-pedimented 
porch  to  the  central  entrance,  for  the  ground-floor 
window  keystones  and  first-floor  bandcourse,  and 
for  the  parapet  coping.  Carved  figures  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  doorway,  and  masks  at  the  ends 
of  the  first-floor  bandcourse  serve  to  recall  the 
theatrical  associations  of  the  site.  The  original 
domestic  character  of  the  street  has  been  skilfully 
maintained  by  the  scale  of  the  plain  window- 
openings,  and  by  the  vertical  division  of  the  front 
into  three  equal  parts  by  handsome  hopper-heads 
and  rainwater-pipes  of  cast  lead. 

No.  75  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

The  house  formerly  on  this  site,  demolished  in 
1923,  possessed  a  dignified  exterior  and  a  fine 
interior  with  a  well-known  painted  staircase 
hall  (Plates  102a,  103a,  1 04-1 07,  figs.  54-56). 
These  paintings  were  often  falsely  attributed  to 
Sir  James  Thornhill  or,  with  no  more  apparent 
authority,  to  his  son-in-law,  Hogarth.  This 
partly  spurious  reputation  for  historical  import¬ 
ance  helped  to  give  the  house  a  further  genuine 
historical  interest  in  1914,  when  it  was  the  object 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  to  secure  parliamentary  confirmation  of 
the  first  Preservation  Order  to  be  made  under  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1913. 

It  was  the  largest  of  a  block  of  four  similar 
houses,  Nos.  74—77:  some  details  of  the  building 
of  these  houses  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  250. 
All  four  sites  had  been  taken  on  building  leases 
by  the  carpenter,  Thomas  Richmond,  and  were 
first  assessed  for  rates  in  1735.  In  that  year  No. 
75  was  briefly  inhabited  by  its  first  occupant, 
Bulstrode  Peachey  Knight  (hitherto  resident 
at  No.  5  Lisle  Street),  who  had  taken  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  Richmond’s  building  lease  in  May  1733. 
The  carcase  of  the  house  then  already  existed.124 

Knight,  for  whom  the  house  was  presumably 
given  its  fine  interior  finishing,  was  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  Peachey  of  New  Grove,  Pet- 
worth,  Sussex,  and  had  taken  the  additional 
surname  of  Knight  on  his  marriage  to  the 
widow  and  heiress  of  William  Knight  of  Chaw- 
ton,  Hampshire:  his  wife  also  brought  him  her 
maternal  estate  at  West  Dean  near  Chichester, 
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Sussex.125  Knight  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Midhurst,  and  left  his  brothers,  Sir  Henry  and 
John  Peachey,  his  burgage  tenements  there  ‘and 
all  the  votes  to  be  gained  by  the  same’.126 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  identity  of  the  crafts¬ 
men  employed  to  decorate  the  house  or  of  the 
painter  of  the  staircase  hall.  The  staircase  paint¬ 
ing  was,  however,  very  similar  to  that  still  sur¬ 
viving  at  No.  44  Grosvenor  Square,  a  house 
built  about  1727—8.  The  building  lessee  of  that 
site  (as  of  others  in  the  square)  was  Thomas 
Richmond.127  The  first  occupants,  until  1746, 
were  Oliver  St.  George,  M.P.  for  Dungarvan, 
and  his  widow.128  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Knights,  and  if  the  two  stair¬ 
cases  were  decorated  by  the  same  hand  it  seems 
probable  that  the  choice  of  painter  was  made, 
at  least  in  part,  by  Richmond. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  also  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  some  features  of  the  first-floor 
front  room  in  the  Dean  Street  house  (Plate  107c) 
and  in  the  former  No.  63  Berwick  Street,  St. 
James’s,  the  dwelling  house  of  Francis  Jackman, 
a  timber  merchant.129  Jackman  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  direct  connexion  with  No.  75 
Dean  Street.  Evidently,  however,  he  supplied 
building  materials  to  the  carpenter,  John  Sanger, 
who  witnessed  a  mortgage  of  No.  75  in  1733  and 
who  worked  nearby  in  association  with  Richmond. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  Sanger's  assignees 
in  bankruptcy  in  the  1 740’s  were  Jackman  and 
another  timber  merchant,  Isaac  Eeles.130 

Knight’s  tenure  of  the  house  was  short,  as  he 
was  dead  by  February  1 735  6. 126  His  widow 
occupied  the  house  until  her  death  in  1738,  when 
she  was  succeeded  here  by  her  late  husband’s 
brother,  Sir  John  Peachey,  baronet  (d.  1 744),  and 
Sir  John’s  son,  also  Sir  John.  The  occupation  of 
the  house  by  the  Peachey  family  ended  in  1  750. 131 

In  1748— g  the  occupant  had  been  entered  in 
the  ratebooks  as  the  ‘Earl  of  Seaforth’:  this  was 
perhaps  James  Ogilvy,  second  Earl  of  Seafield, 
as  the  Earldom  of  Seaforth  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  attainder  of  the  fifth  Earl  in  1716. 132 
Subsequent  occupants  were  Colonel  (Peter?) 
Soulegre,  1751—60;  Thomas  Hall,  succeeded  by 
Hugh  Hall,  esquires,  1761-74;  William  Tod, 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Tod,  1775-1801;  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  eighth  baronet,  M.P.,  in 
1802;  and  the  ‘Reverend  Wyvill’,  perhaps 
Christopher  Wyvill,  sometime  secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Association,  in  1803. 


From  about  this  time  the  premises  seem  always 
to  have  been  at  least  partly  in  commercial  occupa¬ 
tion,  although  in  1 806—7  the  house  was  evidently 
in  part  privately  occupied,  by  A.  Hamilton 
Rowan,  the  Irish  patriot.133  In  1801  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  Richmond’s  original  lease  had  been  taken, 
for  £1,008,  bv  Philip  Rundell,134  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  the  gold-  and  silversmiths  who  were  to 
design  and  make  much  of  the  royal  plate  for  George 
IV.135  ‘Rundell’  appears  in  the  ratebooks  in 
1804—7,  ar*d  by  1807  the  former  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house  contained  recently  built  work¬ 
shops,136  which  mav  be  those  that  survived  in 
1912  (Plate  135c).  In  August  180“  Philip 
Rundell  and  his  partners  assigned  Richmond’s 
original  lease,  for  £1,880,  in  trust  for  the  newly 
constituted  firm  of  Storr  and  Company.137  This 
consisted  of  the  working  silversmith,  Paul  Storr, 
then  of  Air  Street,  St.  James's  (who  held  more 
than  half  the  shares),  the  designer  and  modeller, 
William  Theed,  senior,138  and  (it  would  seem) 
the  firm  of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  for 
which  Storr  and  Theed  worked  and  of  which  their 
company  appears  to  have  been  a  subsidiary.135 
Storr  and  Company  occupied  the  premises  (and 
No.  76  also  from  1 8 1 1)  until  1 819. 139  The  house 
was  probably  retained  as  a  dwelling,  perhaps  for 
Theed,  whose  address  is  given  here  in  1809— 
1 817. 140  Storr  and  Company  removed  to  Harri¬ 
son  Street,  St.  Pancras,  in  18 19. 139  Thereafter 
the  ratebooks  show  (Cato)  Sharpe  and  Company 
at  Nos.  75  and  76  until  1833,  and  Josiah  Sharpe 
in  1833—4.  This  evidently  represents  another 
subsidiary  of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  who 
continued  to  use  the  Dean  Street  addresses  as  well 
as  that  on  Ludgate  Hill.141  The  house  at  No. 
75  evidently  continued  in  use  as  a  residence,27 
perhaps  by  E.  H.  Bailv,  who  worked  for  the  latter 
firm  from  1815,  being  chief  designer  and  modeller 
from  1826138  (see  page  229). 

In  1833  John  Bridge,  then  the  chief  figure  in 
the  firm,  bought  the  freehold  of  No.  75  from  the 
Crown  for  £2,650. 29  He  also  bought  No.  76, 
but  the  two  premises  were  thenceforward  separa¬ 
ted.142  In  the  following  year  he  died,  and  Run¬ 
dell,  Bridge  and  Rundeli’s  use  of  the  premises 
came  to  an  end. 

From  1836  to  1842  the  occupant  was  Isaac 
Mott,  who  coupled  a  distiller's  business  here  with 
a  harp-  and  piano-maker's  in  Pall  Mall.143  Mott 
became  bankrupt  in  1840144  and  in  1844-5  the 
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premises  were  occupied  by  the  British  Watch¬ 
making  Company.  This  was  succeeded  by  Alli¬ 
son  and  Allison,  piano-makers,  until  1857— 8. 139 
In  1858  the  freehold  was  bought  by  Robert  and 
William  Wilson  of  92  Wardour  Street,  tinplate 
workers  and  bath  manufacturers,145  who  used 
the  house  as  a  store  or  showrooms  and  the  work¬ 
shops  latterly  for  japanning,146  until  the  early 
years  of  this  century. 

During  a  hundred  years  of  ownership  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms  the  house  had  survived  without 
very  radical  alteration.  At  an  unknown  time 
the  front  and  back  ground-floor  rooms  had  been 
opened  into  each  other  and  Greek  Ionic  columns 
of  early  nineteenth-century  character  placed  in 
the  opening  (Plate  106a).  On  the  exterior,  the 
dressings  of  the  first-floor  windows  had  (like  those 
at  No.  76)  been  stuccoed,  and  a  window  made 
into  a  secondary  door  (Plate  1 02a).  In  1 848 
Allison  and  Allison  made  some  structural  altera¬ 
tions147  but  it  is  not  known  how  much  was 
done  at  that  time. 

The  preservation  of  the  staircase  wall  paintings 
(Plates  104,  105)  had,  it  seems,  excited  some  offi¬ 
cial  concern  as  early  as  1865.  They  were 
examined  by  Richard  Redgrave,  inspector  general 
for  art  at  South  Kensington,  who  is  said  to  have 
considered  their  transference  to  canvas  imprac¬ 
ticable.  He  thought  them  ‘in  a  good  condition, 
and  though  the  browns  have  a  little  broken  up, 
the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  fresh  and 
pure’.148  In  1898  the  paintings  were  said  to  be 
‘in  a  good  state  of  preservation’  and  to  be  valued 
by  the  owners.149 

By  1906  the  house  was  for  sale  and  remained 
on  offer  for  the  next  six  years.150  It  was  inspected 
for  the  London  County  Council  in  1906  and 
1908,  when  the  wall  paintings  were  thought  to 
need  only  cleaning.151  In  1910  the  house  was 
inspected  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  was  giving  some  consideration  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  preservation  of  decorative  features  if  the 
house  was  demolished.  It  was  said  the  paintings 
‘are  complete  and  are  not  seriously  damaged, 
although  they  have  obviously  suffered  from 
neglect’.152 

In  March-April  1912  a  third,  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  for  the  London  County  Council, 
when  the  photographs  were  taken  which  are  re¬ 
produced  on  Plates  102a,  104a,  c,  d,  105a,  b, 
1 06a,  107  and  135c.  The  house  had  suffered 
some  despoliation  since  1908.  With  demolition 
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in  prospect  it  was  reported  to  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Council  that  the  destruction  of  the  stair¬ 
case  paintings  would  be  ‘an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
history  of  British  domestic  art’.153 

In  July  1912  the  preservation  of  the  house 
seemed  probably  secured  when  it  was  bought, 
for  some  £9,500,  by  H.  H.  Mulliner,  the 
connoisseur  and  director  of  the  firm  of  decorators, 
Lenygon  and  Company.154  Dangerous  Structure 
Notices  were  soon  served  upon  him155  and  he 
later  claimed  that  the  staircase  painting  was  now 
found  to  be  in  poor  condition:  ‘it  was  very  black 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  painting,  the  front 
plaster  work,  was  off’.155  But  the  new  owner  had 
the  house  carefully  restored  by  Lenygons  at  a  cost 
of  some  £4, 000. 156  He  then  sought  a  suitable 
purchaser  or  tenant.  Some  £700— £750  per  annum 
was  asked  in  rent,157  or,  later,  £15,000  for  the 
freehold.158  The  preservation  of  the  house  was  a 
condition  of  tenancy,  and  negotiations  were 
pursued  for  its  leasing  to  the  Art  Workers’  Guild, 
or  to  antique-furniture  dealers.159  Among  pos¬ 
sible  uses  canvassed  in  the  press  was  its  acquisition 
as  a  unit  of  the  London  Museum.160 

By  January  1914,  however,  the  owner  had 
failed  to  find  an  occupant  and  was  negotiating  the 
disposal  of  the  house  for  demolition,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  transference  of  decorative  features 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  lessee 
was  to  pay  £750  per  annum  and  spend  £15,000 
on  a  new  building.161  A  vigorous  newspaper 
agitation  to  save  the  house  was  then  raised, 
particularly  in  The  Times.  The  owner’s  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  house,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
purchaser,  were  acknowledged,  but  The  Times 
condemned  the  projected  demolition  as  ‘inex¬ 
cusable  vandalism’.162 

Some  five  months  earlier,  section  6  of  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1913  had  given  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  the  power  to  make, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Board,  a  Preservation  Order  initially  valid  for 
eighteen  months  on  certain  classes  of  building 
whose  retention  was  thought  to  be  of  ‘national 
importance’.  In  cases  of  ‘immediate  urgency’  the 
Commissioners  could  act  unadvised.163  This 
they  now  did,  and  No.  75  was  the  object  of  the 
first  Order  under  the  Act,  on  1 6  January  19 14. 164 
Leading  and  news  articles  in  The  Times  applauded 
the  action  and  reported  widespread  approval.165 
In  February  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  which, 
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under  the  1913  Act,  was  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Preservation  Order.168  'The 
owner  seems  at  first  to  have  welcomed  the 
Order,  but  on  realizing  that  its  confirmation  did 
not  involve  either  compensation  for  loss  of  site- 
value  or  purchase  by  the  Government,  petitioned 
against  the  Commissioners1  Bill.  A  two-day 
hearing  of  evidence  was  given  in  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  21—22  May.167  Early 
in  the  hearing  the  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Works  said  the  Commissioners  thought  that  if  the 
Order  was  not  confirmed  it  would  be  ‘exceedingly 
difficult  if  not  absolutely  impossible  to  apply  the 
Act  at  all’.168 

The  Commissioners’  case  was  made  to  depend 
in  part  on  the  proposition,  supported  by  reference 
to  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and 
Peter  Cunningham’s  Handbook  of  London  (1  849), 
that  the  house  had  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill  (1675—1734).  The  date  of 
building  makes  this  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Works,  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  ratebooks  gave  no  support  to  this 
belief,  urged  only  that  ‘tradition  has  handed  it 
down  from  time  immemorial’.169  The  associated 
proposition  was  advanced  that  the  staircase  hall 
was  painted  by  Thornhill  or  (as  is  at  least  chrono¬ 
logically  feasible)  by  his  son-in-law,  Hogarth. 
This  belief  had  been  current  as  early  as  1833, 27 
but  no  specific  evidence  of  Hogarth’s  having 
worked  here  was  produced.  To  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  house  various  witnesses 
were  called.*  While  doubtful  of  the  attribution 
of  the  paintings  to  Hogarth,  the  witnesses  drew 
attention  to  their  value  as  an  example  of  the 
influence  of  Venetian  decorative  art  in  England, 
and  the  quality  of  the  house  as  a  whole  was 
stressed.  The  witnesses  joined  in  emphasizing 
the  harmony  of  its  detail  and  larger  elements. 
They  also  remarked  on  the  effect  of  stateliness 
produced  by  the  skilful  management  of  plan, 
scale  and  proportion. 

Despite  their  sense  of  the  house’s  character,  the 
witnesses,  like  all  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  dated 
the  house  appreciably  earlier  than  its  actual  period, 


generally  by  as  much  as  forty  years,  although 
some  four  months  previously  the  true  date  of 
building  had  been  known,  as  a  strong  probability, 
to  the  officers  of  the  London  County  Council.170 

The  owner’s  argument  against  the  Bill  chal¬ 
lenged  the  supposed  association  with  Thornhill 
or  Hogarth,  and  stressed  the  amount  of  renova¬ 
tion  by  Lenygons:  the  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Works  seems  to  have  conceded  a  suggestion  by 
the  owner’s  counsel  that  the  pre-restoration 
front  shown  on  Plate  102a  was  that  of ‘a  modern 
1 9th  century  house’.171  The  greatest  and  repeated 
stress  was,  however,  laid  by  counsel  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  unfairness  of  an  Order  which,  without 
governmental  compensation  or  purchase,  reduced 
the  value  of  a  site  burdened  with  a  seemingly 
unusable  house.  The  provision  for  compensation 
in  comparable  Italian  enactments  was  brought 
into  discussion.  These  questionings  of  the  justice 
of  the  1913  Act  were  allowed  to  figure  largely  in 
cross-examination,  and  succeeded  in  eliciting  from 
the  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Works  that  ‘Acts 
of  Parliament  every  day  inflict  injustice  of  this 
sort’.172 

The  select  committee  allowed  Mulliner’s 
petition  against  the  Bill.  It  also  awarded  him  his 
costs,  despite  a  plea  by  the  Commissioners’  counsel 
that  the  implication  that  the  Order  was  not  merely 
unjustified  but  unreasonable  would  be  ‘a  most 
undeserved  slur’  on  the  Commissioners.173  J 

At  the  select-committee  hearing  Mulliner  had 
offered  to  sell  the  house  for  his  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  to  any  proper  authority  interested  in  its 
preservation.174  In  July  1914,  when  the  un¬ 
confirmed  Preservation  Order  had  a  year  to  run,  a 
sub-committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which  had  earlier  received  a  report  from  the  Clerk 
favourable  to  purchase,  decided  to  wait  on  any 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Office  of  Works.175 

In  May  1919  The  Times  reported  the  dismant¬ 
ling  of  the  house.  The  mural  paintings  had  been 
carefully  removed  ‘and  except  that  they  have  had 
to  be  cut  into  sections  about  two  feet  square  have 
come  by  no  harm’.  They  and  decorative  features 
had  been  bought  by  dealers  who  said  that  ‘every- 


*  They  included  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A.;  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  director  of  the  National  Gallery;  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt 
Smith,  director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings;  (Sir)  Charles  Peers,  chief  inspector  of  ancient  monuments;  Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby; 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.;  and  E.  P.  Warren,  F.R.I.B.A. 

f  After  the  rejection  of  their  Bill  the  Commissioners  of  Works  appear  to  have  made  only  two  other  Preservation  Orders 
under  section  6  of  the  1913  Act,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1931.  These  were  on  earthworks  at 
Colchester  (Lexden  Straight  Road)  in  1924,  and  on  Nunney  Castle,  Somerset,  in  1925.  In  neither  case  did  it  prove  necessary 
to  obtain  a  confirmatory  Act  in  order  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  monument. 
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thing  would  be  done  to  prevent  them  from  follow¬ 
ing  other  British  national  treasures  abroad’.176 
A  sub-committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
was  told  a  few  days  later  that  attempts  to  secure 
the  external  doorcase  for  the  GefFrye  Museum 
had  been  unsuccessful.175  By  December  1920 
all  the  interior  of  the  house  was  removed,177 
and  the  house  itself  was  being  demolished  in 
1923. 113 

In  1921  the  interior  features  of  the  house  were 
being  offered  for  sale  by  a  New  York  dealer,  and 
were  subsequently  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crane  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  The  staircase 
hall  and  ground-floor  rooms  are  now  re-erected 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  as  the  Richard  T. 
Crane,  Jr.,  Memorial  (Plates  104b,  106b).  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  state  of  the  dissected 
paintings  did  not  permit  their  re-erection. 
Other  rooms  are  said  to  be  in  the  former  Crane 
home,  Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.178 

Architectural  Description 

No.  75  Dean  Street  was  notable  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  least  altered  of  Soho’s  early  eighteenth- 
century  houses,  and  had  fortunately  been  fairly 
well  recorded  by  drawings  and  photographs 
before  demolition.  These  show  that  in  plan  and 
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internal  finishings  it  was  very  similar  to  the  still 
existing  No.  76. 

The  plan  of  No.  75  mirrored  that  of  No.  76, 
so  that  the  principal  staircase  hall,  the  service 
stair,  and  the  small  back  room  were  placed  to  the 
south  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors  (figs.  54,  57).  The  front,  which  generally 
matched  with  that  of  No.  76,  even  to  the  added 
rustics  round  the  first-floor  windows,  was  about 
36  feet  6  inches  in  width  between  the  party-wall 
pilasters,  and  had  five  windows  evenly  spaced  in 
each  upper  storey  (Plate  102a).  A  handsome 
Ionic  doorcase  gave  prominence  to  the  entrance, 
which  was  in  the  second  opening  from  the  south 
end  of  the  front  (Plate  103a,  fig.  55).  This  door¬ 
case  of  painted  deal  consisted  of  two  engaged 
three-quarter  columns,  with  fluted  shafts  and 
diagonally  voluted  capitals,  supporting  an  entabla¬ 
ture  having  an  enriched  architrave,  a  plain  pul- 
vinated  frieze,  and  a  cornice  with  an  egg-and-dart 
ovolo,  dentils,  and  bracket  modillions.  This  en¬ 
tablature  projected  above  each  column  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  segmental  pediment,  the  bed- 
mouldings  of  the  curving  cornice  being  returned 
inside  the  plain  tympanum  to  conform  with  the 
recession  of  the  straight  entablature  below,  while 
the  corona  and  cymatium  were  unbroken.  As  at 
No.  76,  the  doorway  lining  was  simply  treated, 
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Fig.  54.  No.  75  Dean  Street,  plans 


Fig.  55.  No.  7j  Dean  Street,  elevation 
Fig.  56  (facing  page).  No.  75  Dean  Street,  section 
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with  one  sunk  panel  on  each  face,  and  the  front 
door  was  heavily  modelled  with  eight  moulded- 
and-fielded  panels  in  ovolo-moulded  framing. 

The  most  important  feature  inside  the  house 
was  the  two-storeyed  entrance  hall,  21  feet  deep 
and  1 5  feet  wide  on  both  levels,  with  the  principal 
staircase  rising  in  three  flights,  short,  long,  and 
short,  against  the  west,  south,  and  east  walls,  to 
arrive  at  a  landing  gallery  on  the  north  side 
(Plate  1 04).  Basically,  this  staircase  hall  had  much 
in  common  with  that  in  No.  76,  but  here  the 
finishings  were  generally  finer.  The  floor  was 
paved  with  squares  of  figured  white  marble,  the 
staircase  balustrade  of  oak  was  more  elaborate, 
and  the  decorative  paintings  were  altogether 
superior.  As  for  the  staircase,  the  raking  archi¬ 
traves  and  carved  step-ends  to  the  cut  strings  were 
identical  with  those  at  No.  76,  but  the  newels 
were  formed  as  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  balusters  were  turned  as  Doric  columns  with 
twisted  shafts  resting  on  urns  with  spirally  fluted 
bases. 

Constituting  the  house’s  chief  claim  to  fame, 
the  painted  decoration  of  the  stair  hall,  though  so 
long  attributed  to  Thornhill,  was  in  point  of 
fact  in  no  way  typical  of  a  Thornhill  scheme, 
being  derived  from  Kent’s  treatment  of  the  King’s 
Staircase  at  Kensington  Palace  (Plate  104,  105). 
The  spandrel  spaces  between  the  staircase  dado  and 
the  first-floor  level  were  simply  painted  to  resem¬ 
ble  plain  masonry  courses.  These  formed  a  base 
to  trompe  V evil  decorations  designed  to  give  the 
principal  storey  of  the  stair  hall  the  appearance  of 
being  surrounded  by  an  arcaded  and  balustraded 
loggia,  with  groups  of  people,  including  a  l  urk 
and  a  Chinese,  conversing  or  gazing  into  the  stair 
hall,  and  with  the  sky  visible  through  the  further 
arcade  of  the  loggia.  While  the  painted  architec¬ 
ture  was  convincingly  rendered,  the  perspective 
was  much  less  assured  than  in  Kent’s  work  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  There  were  two  arches  on  the  wide  south 
wall  and  one  on  the  west,  each  arch  being  flanked 
by  Ionic  pilasters  with  fluted  shafts,  leaving  narrow 
intervals  of  wall  face  decorated  with  architectural 
ornament  in  panels,  below  and  above  the  continued 
impost  of  the  arches.  These  had  moulded  archi- 
volts  broken  by  scrolled  keystones,  and  coffered 
soffits.  Balustrades  extended  across  the  arches 
and  the  interval  bays,  with  plain  pedestals  below 
the  Ionic  pilasters.  There  were  trifoliate 
acanthus  ornaments  in  the  spandrels,  and  the 
crowning  entablature  had  a  laurel-garland  frieze 


and  an  enriched  modillioned  cornice,  the  latter 
being  painted  on  the  coved  junction  of  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  ceiling  was  flat  and  painted  to  re¬ 
present  a  shallow  oval  dome,  its  large  oculus 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  and  revealing  a  cloudy 
sky. 

Except  that  the  chimney-breasts  in  the  principal 
rooms  were  more  elaborately  treated,  the  deal 
wainscoting  throughout  No.  75  was  generally 
of  the  same  quality  and  design  as  that  existing  in 
No.  76.  There,  however,  the  narrow  recessed 
flanking  faces  of  the  chimney-breasts  are  simply 
panelled  or  left  plain,  whereas  at  No.  75  they 
were  dressed  with  engaged  columns  or  pilasters. 
A  Doric  order  was  used  in  the  two  ground-floor 
rooms,  the  shafts  of  the  engaged  pilasters  being 
fluted,  and  the  entablatures,  which  extended 
unbroken  across  the  chimney-breasts,  having 
triglyphs  (Plate  106,  fig.  56).  In  the  first-floor 
rooms  the  order  was  Ionic,  the  columns  in  the 
front  room  and  pilasters  in  the  back  having 
fluted  shafts  and  diagonally  voluted  capitals 
(Plate  107,  fig.  56).  In  the  back  room  was  the 
only  original  chimneypiece  surviving  in  1912, 
one  of  figured  white  marble,  consisting  of  a  wide 
stepped  architrave,  eared  at  the  head  and  flanked 
by  inverted  profile-consoles  carved  with  acanthus. 
The  plain  pulvinated  frieze  and  the  outer  fascias 
of  the  architrave  were  broken  by  a  tablet  carved 
with  a  festooned  garland  of  laurel  leaves,  and  the 
chimneypiece  was  finished  with  a  simple  cornice- 
shelf  (Plate  107b).  Some  early  nineteenth- 
century  ceiling  borders  in  the  Grecian  taste  were 
removed  by  Lenygons,  but  they  retained  an  Ionic 
screen  of  the  same  period  that  had  replaced  the 
original  recess  and  doorways  between  the  front 
and  back  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  (Plate  106a). 

No.  76  Dean  Street 

For  the  building  of  this  house  see  the  table  on 
page  250.  Although  altered  it  retains  much  of 
its  original  imposing  aspect  (Plates  102,  103b, 
108—10,  figs.  57—59).  The  first  occupant  entered 
in  the  parish  ratebooks  was  James  Hamilton, 
seventh  Earl  of  Abercorn,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  author  of  a  work  on  magnetism.  His 
name  occurs,  evidently  as  tenant  of  the  builder, 
Thomas  Richmond,  from  1735  until  1742, 
when  he  removed  to  Cavendish  Square.179  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  an  occasional  occupant 
was,  as  Mr.  Christopher  Hussey  has  suggested, 
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the  Earl’s  second  son,  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton.180 
This  spirited  and  capable  naval  officer  was  pro¬ 
moted  lieutenant  in  March  1735/6,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  later  that  year  at  the  wreck  of  the 
Louisa.  He  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Deal 
Castle  in  1741  and  of  the  Kinsale  in  1742.  His 
profession  probably  explains  the  presence  of  an 
eighteenth-century  battleship  among  the  fan¬ 
tastic  seascapes  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  stair¬ 
case  hall  (Plate  108b). 

Succeeding  occupants  of  the  house  were  Jona¬ 
than  Cope,  of  Orton  Longueville,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  1743—7;  George  Jennings,  1748—50;  and 
Edward  Barker,  1751—8.  From  1759  to  1770 
the  occupant  was  J udge  the  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst, 
later  second  Earl  Bathurst,  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Stratford,  Irish  M.P.,  later 
second  Earl  of  Aldborough,  1771— 4;  John 
Mason,  1776—9;  and  William  Birch,  1780—97. 

From  1798  to  1801  the  house  appears  empty 
in  the  ratebooks,  although  in  1799—1800  it  was 
intermittently  occupied  ‘by  300  Women  at  work 
for  the  Army’.181  In  August  1  800  the  remaining 
thirty-three-year  term  of  the  lease  was  bought 
for  £850  by  the  united,  pauper-ridden  parishes 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  St.  George,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  to  accommodate  the  poor  children  removed 
from  their  workhouse.182  The  parish  of  St.  Anne 


protested  to  the  vestry  of  these  neighbouring 
parishes  that  the  house  might  become  ‘a  common 
receptacle  for  your  promiscuous  poor’  and  threat¬ 
ened  legal  action.183  No  obstacle  in  law  appearing, 
however,  the  united  parishes  proceeded  to  repair 
the  house  for  their  use,  at  a  cost  of  £700. 184 
It  was  occupied  from  1 802  as  a  school  of  industry 
for  between  110  and  200  boys  and  girls,  until 
their  removal  in  1 809  to  a  new  building  in  Broad 
Street  (now  High  Holborn).185 

In  1810  the  united  parishes  sold  the  lease  for 
some  £1,207  to  Philip  Rundell,186  of  the  firm 
of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell.  Thenceforward 
it  was  occupied  together  with  No.  7 5  by  that  firm 
of  goldsmiths  or  its  associates  (see  page  222).  In 
the  years  1818—23  No.  76  is  given  as  the  address 
of  E.  H.  Baily,  who  was  employed  by  the  firm 
as  designer  and  modeller;  and  in  1824—6  as 
that  of  William  Theed,  junior,  who  worked  in 
Baily’s  studio.187  In  1821—4  Baily’s  address  is 
elsewhere  given  asNo.  75. 30  Possibly  his  residence 
was  there  and  his  studio  at  No.  76,  where  by  1833 
most  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  were  used  as  work¬ 
shops  or  storerooms.27  In  1833  the  freehold  was 
bought  from  the  Crown  for  £2,000  by  John 
Bridge.188 

In  1835  the  premises  were  let  to  George  Mar- 
ley  and  Joseph  Clark,  formerly  of  Bear  Street, 
curriers  and  leather  cutters,  by  whom  the  free- 
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Fig.  58.  No.  76  Dean  Street,  elevation 
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hold  was  bought  in  1 847. 189  This  firm,  as  Joseph 
Clark  and  Sons,  still  occupies  the  premises. 

Architectural  Description 

Despite  its  past  use  as  poorhouse  and  manu¬ 
factory,  the  house,  although  altered,  retains  most 
of  its  important  internal  features.  With  a  front¬ 
age  of  37  feet  and  an  outside  depth  of  48  feet, 
it  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys,  the  top 
being  a  mansard  garret  at  the  back  and  an  attic 
in  front,  evidently  the  original  arrangement.  A 
substantial  north-south  wall  of  brickwork  separates 
the  front  range,  21  feet  deep,  from  the  back,  20 
feet  6  inches  deep,  and  each  range  is  divided  by 
partitions  of  studwork  and  panelling  (figs.  57,  59). 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  south  rooms, 
each  20  feet  wide,  the  front  having  two  windows 
to  the  street,  a  chimney-breast  centred  in  the 
south  party  wall,  a  doorway  balanced  by  a  respond 
in  the  north  side,  and  a  wide  opening,  originally 
a  recess,  in  the  west  side.  The  back  room  has  been 
altered  but  was  generally  similar  to  the  front, 
except  that  there  was  a  door  to  the  south-west 
closet  as  well  as  two  windows  to  the  garden.  N orth 
of  the  front  room  is  the  entrance  hall,  15  feet 
wide,  a  two-storeyed  compartment  containing 
the  principal  staircase.  Behind  this,  in  the  back 
range,  is  the  service  staircase,  and,  before  altera¬ 
tion,  a  small  back  room  with  two  windows  to  the 
garden.  The  first  floor  has  the  same  arrangement 
except  that  the  front  room  is  24  feet  wide,  with 
three  windows,  and  the  width  of  the  staircase 
compartment  is  consequently  reduced  to  10  feet 
6  inches.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  front 
rooms,  each  having  two  windows,  the  south  room 
being  1 9  feet  wide  and  the  north  1 4  feet  excluding 
the  cupboards  flanking  the  chimney-breast.  The 
back  range  has  the  same  arrangement  as  the  floors 
below. 

The  front  is  an  austere  design  carried  out  in 
stock  bricks,  originally  varying  in  colour  from 
yellow  to  pink  but  now  stained  black,  with  fine 
red  brick  dressings  to  the  jambs  and  segmental 
arches  of  the  windows  (Plate  102,  fig.  58).  In 
many  similar  house  fronts  these  red  bricks  were 
also  used  for  the  plain  bandcourse  at  first-floor 
level,  and  for  quoining  the  giant  pilasters  that 
mark  the  party  walls.  Here,  these  features  are 
now  finished  with  painted  stucco,  as  are  the  plain 
frieze  and  cornice  below  the  attic  storey.  Unlike 
the  former  No.  75,  the  fenestration  pattern  varies 


with  each  floor.  In  the  ground  storey  therearetwo 
windows  widely  spaced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
doorway,  and  one  close  by  on  the  north.  The 
straight-headed  doorway  is  dressed  with  a  wooden 
doorcase  consisting  of  two  plain-shafted  pilasters 
with  angle-voluted  Ionic  capitals,  supporting  an 
entablature  having  a  moulded  architrave,  a  plain 
flat  frieze,  and  a  bracket-modillioned  cornice 
(Plate  103b).  There  are  no  perceptible  signs  of 
there  having  been  a  pediment,  as  at  No.  75. 
The  deep  reveals  and  soffit  of  the  opening  are 
wood-lined,  each  face  having  a  single  panel  sunk 
in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  whereas  the  front 
door  has  eight  bold  moulded-and-fielded  panels 
in  ovolo-moulded  framing.  The  four  first-floor 
windows  are  separated  by  piers  of  equal  width, 
but  the  second  opening  from  the  south  end  is 
wider  than  the  rest  and  its  elliptically  arched 
head  rises  higher.  Here  the  openings  are  dressed 
with  chamfer-edged  rustic  jambs,  long  and  short, 
rising  from  sills  resting  on  paired  block-brackets, 
the  segmental  arches  being  finished  with  shaped 
lintels  broken  by  keyblocks,  whereas  the  ellip¬ 
tical  arch  has  long-and-short  voussoirs.  These 
painted  stucco  dressings,  despite  their  curiously 
Vanbrughian  effect,  are  evidently  later  additions. 
The  four  second-floor  windows,  all  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  are  centred  over  the  ground-storey 
openings,  as  are  the  windows  of  the  attic  storey. 
All  the  windows  have  sashes  in  concealed  frames, 
recessed  within  reveals  now  stuccoed.  Glazing- 
bars  of  the  original  stout  section  survive  only  in 
the  southern  pair  of  attic  windows;  elsewhere  the 
sashes  have  bars  of  a  lighter  pattern.  The  front 
area  is  guarded  by  the  original  iron  railing,  of  plain 
design  except  for  the  standards  which  have  finials 
in  the  form  of  gadrooned  urns. 

Before  the  recent  formation  of  a  lobby,  the 
street  door  opened  directly  to  the  entrance  hall, 
a  deep  oblong  compartment  where  the  principal 
staircase  rises  in  three  flights  (short,  long,  short) 
against  the  west,  north  and  east  sides,  to  arrive  at 
a  landing  gallery  across  the  south  side  (Plates 
1 08b,  109a,  fig.  59).  This  staircase,  which  is 
4  feet  6  inches  wide  and  of  very  easy  ascent, 
appears  to  be  constructed  of  deal  with  a  balustrade 
of  oak.  The  deep  cut  strings  are  faced  with  an 
architrave,  raking  below  the  carved  scroll- 
brackets  that  end  the  steps.  The  railing  consists  of 
stout  square-section  balusters  turned  as  fluted 
Doric  columns  on  urn  bases,  evenly  spaced  with 
two  to  each  tread,  between  the  larger  Doric 
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column-newels.  The  broad  moulded  handrail 
begins  with  a  generous  voluted  curtail  and  ramps 
up  to  break  over  each  newel.  The  matching  dado 
is  formed  of  long  panels  sunk  in  ogee-moulded 
framing,  finished  with  a  moulded  rail  that  breaks 
forward  above  the  fluted  Doric  pilasters  serving 
as  responds  to  the  newels.  To  give  added  width, 
the  landing  gallery  is  broken  forward  with  a 
quadrant  curve  at  the  head  of  the  stair;  the  floor 
fascia  is  plain  but  for  a  narrow  moulding  along 
each  edge,  and  the  gallery  railing  is  entirely 
composed  of  turned  balusters. 

The  east  and  south  walls  of  the  ground-floor 
stage  are  lined  with  deal  wainscot,  comprising  a 
plain  dado,  having  a  moulded  skirting  and  a 
cornice-profiled  rail,  below  tall  moulded-and- 
fielded  panels  set  in  ovolo-moulded  framing.  The 
south  wall  has  one  wide  between  two  narrow 
panels  and,  at  each  end,  a  door  framed  by  a  wide 
stepped  architrave,  eared  at  the  head.  The  east 
door  has  been  altered,  but  the  west,  which  is  only 
a  respond,  has  six  moulded-and-fielded  panels. 
Above  each  doorway  the  panelling  is  set  flush 
with  the  framing.  The  door  and  window  em¬ 
brasures  in  the  east  wall  are  finished  simply  with 
a  staff  bead.  In  the  west  wall,  under  the  landing 
gallery,  is  a  wooden  archway  with  panelled  Doric 
pilasters  and  a  moulded  archivolt  broken  by  a 
corniced  keyblock.  Within  this  arch,  below  a 
simple  fanlight  of  radial  pattern,  was  a  six- 
panelled  door  now  replaced  by  one  with  a  large 
glazed  panel  (Plate  109a).  All  of  this  panelling 
is  finished  with  a  generous  box-cornice,  orna¬ 
mented  with  dentils. 

Apart  from  the  panelling  just  described,  the 
landing-gallery  dado,  the  eared  architrave  of  the 
door  to  the  first-floor  front  room,  and  the  round- 
headed  architrave  of  the  door  to  the  secondary 
staircase,  the  walls  of  the  compartment  are 
plastered  and  painted  in  oil  colours.  The  spandrel 
shapes  below  the  first-floor  stage,  now  plain, 
were  originally  decorated  with  painting  in  warm 
brown  tones  to  simulate  rusticated  masonry, 
finishing  at  first-floor  level  with  the  existing  deep 
band  imitating  carved  stonework.  This  consists 
of  a  bold  key-fret  between  mouldings  enriched 
with  egg-and-dart  ornament.  The  entire  upper 
stage  is  painted,  with  little  finesse  and  with  some 
noticeable  lapses  of  perspective,  to  represent  a 
loggia  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  square- 
shafted  and  round,  spaced  out  to  frame  views  of 
classical  ruins  and  seascapes  (Plate  108).  On  the 


long  north  wall,  filling  the  wide  middle  and  narrow 
side  intercolumniations,  is  the  scene  of  a  harbour 
with  shipping,  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  ruin- 
crowned  headland,  and  on  the  left  by  a  high  and 
ruinous  wall  from  which  projects  a  lofty  Ionic 
archway.  Around  this  are  some  pedestals,  one  still 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue,  and  a  confusion 
of  column-drums,  all  adding  to  the  fantastic  scene 
which  is  fitfully  lit  by  the  sun  on  the  horizon  of  a 
heavily  clouded  sky.  The  ruins  continue  across 
the  west  wall,  dominated  by  a  triumphal  arch  in 
front  of  which  stands  an  equestrian  group  on  a 
high  pedestal.  The  south  wall,  with  one  wide 
intercolumniation,  has  a  single  early  eighteenth- 
century  battleship  seen  against  a  cloud-flecked 
sky.  Above  the  front-room  doorway  is  a  trompe 
Voeil  composition  of  an  urn,  raised  on  a  concave 
pedestal  and  flanked  by  garlands  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  similar  pendants  decorate  the  panels 
flanking  the  window  in  the  east  wall.  Finishing 
the  walls  is  an  enriched  entablature  painted  in 
trompe  Voeil ,  its  frieze  decorated  with  scroll-work 
and  its  modillioned  cornice  extending  over  the 
coved  junction  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  ceiling  decoration  was  badly 
damaged  and  has  now  been  obliterated. 

These  wall  decorations,  though  striking,  have 
been  crudely  retouched  in  the  past,  and  seem 
originally  to  have  been  more  probably  the  work  of 
a  scene-painter  than  a  marine  artist.  The  closest 
surviving  parallel  is  the  stair  compartment  at  the 
Cowdray  Club,  in  Cavendish  Square,  a  much 
more  competently  painted  scheme  attributed 
to  John  De  Voto  by  Mr.  E.  Croft-Murray. 

Although  the  ground-floor  rooms  have  been 
considerably  altered,  particularly  those  at  the 
back,  much  of  the  original  finishing  remains 
(fig.  59).  The  painted  deal  wainscot  in  the  front 
room  is  generally  similar  to  that  in  the  entrance 
hall,  but  here  the  dado  rail  is  enriched  with 
carving,  as  are  the  architraves  to  the  two  doors 
in  the  north  side,  which  reflects  the  south  side  of 
the  hall  in  its  general  scheme.  The  box-cornice, 
too,  has  not  only  dentils  but  three  carved  mould¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  marble  chimneypiece  of  simple 
design,  with  an  architrave-surround  flanked  by 
plain  jambs  below  the  moulded  consoles  that 
support  the  cornice-shelf;  the  frieze  and  plain 
central  tablet  are  of  blue-grey  and  yellow  marble, 
the  rest  being  of  veined  white.  The  plain  central 
face  of  the  chimney-breast  was  probably  intended 
to  be  decorated  with  an  overmantel,  but  each 
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recessed  flanking  face  has  a  narrow  panel  and  its 
return  is  similarly  panelled.  The  dominating 
feature  of  the  room  is  the  wide  opening  in  the 
west  wall,  framed  by  fluted  Doric  pilasters  support¬ 
ing  a  triglyphed  entablature.  The  panelled  lining 
of  the  reveals  suggests  that  this  was  originally 
a  recess,  probably  for  a  sideboard. 

In  the  large  back  room,  the  deal  wainscot  is 
simpler,  the  panels  are  plain,  the  door  architraves 
are  not  enriched,  and  the  box-cornice  has  only 
dentils  and  an  ornamented  bead  below  the 
cymatium  (Plate  iioa).  The  chimneypiece, 
however,  is  a  fine  one  in  the  style  of  Kent,  of 
well-carved  woodwork  with  slips  of  veined  white 
marble.  The  ovolo  architrave,  carved  with  scallops 
and  darts,  is  eared  at  the  head  and  flanked  by 
inverted  consoles  in  profile,  carved  with  acanthus. 
Smaller  profile-consoles  stop  the  frieze,  which  is 
carved  in  high  relief  with  a  female  head  between 
drapery  swags  and,  at  each  end,  three  acanthus 
buds.  The  cornice-shelf  has  dentils  and  egg-and- 
dart  ornament  below  the  plain  corona,  and  leaf 
ornament  on  the  cymatium.  In  this  room,  the 
projecting  face  of  the  chimney-breast  is  plain,  as 
are  the  narrow  flanking  faces. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  partitions  now  divid¬ 
ing  the  front  room,  the  first-floor  rooms  show 
surprisingly  few  signs  of  change.  As  is  customary, 
the  large  front  room  has  the  best  panelling  in  the 
house.  The  general  scheme  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
room  below,  but  here  the  cornice-profiled  chair- 
rail  has  two  carved  members,  and  a  plain  frieze  is 
interposed  between  the  top  rail  of  the  panelling 
and  the  box-cornice  (Plate  iioc,  fig.  59).  This 
last  has  its  bed-mouldings  elaborated  with  leaf 
ornament,  dentils,  and  egg-and-dart;  the  corona  is 
supported  by  bracket  modillions,  and  the  small 
cyma-reversa  above  is  carved  with  a  formal  leaf 
ornament.  Each  of  the  three  surviving  doors  has 
six  moulded-and-fielded  panels  set  in  ovolo- 
moulded  framing,  and  each  opening  is  finished 
with  a  wide  stepped  architrave,  eared  at  the  head, 
the  mouldings  being  enriched  with  carving.  The 
window  shutters  are  panelled  to  match  the  doors, 
but  the  embrasures  are  simply  finished  with  a 
plain  staff-beading.  The  marble  chimneypiece 
is  composed  of  a  wide  stepped  architrave,  eared 
at  the  head  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  broken 
by  a  central  tablet  and  stopped  by  moulded  con¬ 
soles  supporting  the  cornice-shelf.  Veined  white 


marble  is  used  for  all  but  the  frieze,  which  is  of 
blue-grey  and  yellow  marble.  A  mottled  green 
marble  frames  the  central  tablet,  which  is  finely 
carved  with  a  representation  of  the  Stanley  legend 
displayed  in  the  Derby  crest.  The  tablet  shows  the 
finding  of  a  Stanley  heir  in  an  eagle’s  tree-top 
nest,  by  the  distracted  parents  and  two  hunters 
with  gun  and  dogs.*  The  wooden  overmantel 
is  possibly  an  importation,  as  it  does  not  correspond 
fully  with  the  marble  chimneypiece  and  its  fixing 
lugs  are  visible.  It  is,  however,  a  well-executed 
design  in  the  manner  of  Kent,  with  an  upright 
gadrooned  picture-frame  flanked  by  acanthus 
pendants  on  plain  grounds,  recessed  between  thin 
pilaster-strips  ornamented  with  fruit-and-flower 
pendants  hanging  from  scallop-shells.  The  en¬ 
tablature  frieze,  which  breaks  forward  over  the 
frame  and  the  pilaster-strips,  is  carved  with  flowers, 
acanthus  scrolls  and  a  Rococo  shell  in  the  centre. 
A  swan-necked  pediment  emphasizes  the  central 
break. 

As  on  the  ground  floor,  the  large  back  room  on 
the  first  floor  is  less  elaborately  finished  than  the 
front  (Plate  109c).  There  are  no  carved  enrich¬ 
ments  on  the  chair-rail  and  the  door  archi¬ 
traves,  and  the  modillioned  main  cornice  is 
simpler.  The  frieze  is  omitted  so  that  the  panell¬ 
ing,  which  is  plain  and  recessed  in  ovolo-moulded 
framing,  rises  to  the  cornice.  Like  that  in  the 
room  below,  the  chimneypiece  is  of  wood  and 
in  the  style  of  Kent  (Plate  iiod).  The  veined 
white  marble  slips  are  framed  in  an  ovolo- 
moulded  architrave  carved  with  scallops  and  darts, 
eared  at  the  head  and  flanked  by  inverted  consoles 
in  profile,  scrolled  and  enriched  with  acanthus 
leaves.  The  frieze  of  ogee  profile  is  carved  with 
formal  acanthus  leaves,  and  the  cornice-shelf  has 
an  egg-and-dart  ovolo  below  the  plain  corona,  and 
a  leaf  ornament  on  the  cymatium.  The  south-west 
closet  has  an  angle  chimneypiece  and  is  lined  with 
plain  ovolo-moulded  panelling,  finished  with  a 
plain  box-cornice. 

The  north-west  back  room  is  lined  with  plain 
ovolo-moulded  panelling  in  two  heights,  finished 
with  a  moulded  skirting,  a  moulded  chair-rail, 
and  a  plain  box-cornice  that  has  a  coved  soffit  to 
its  corona  (Plate  110b).  The  fireplace  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  Kentian  chimneypiece  of  wood, 
framing  marble  slips  and  consisting  of  an  ovolo- 
moulded  architrave  carved  with  egg-and-dart 


*  The  reason  for  the  presence  of  this  carving  in  the  house  is  not  known.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  an  Edward  Stan¬ 
ley,  esquire,  lived  nearby,  at  No.  82  Dean  Street  in  1743-7  and  at  No.  10  Richmond  Buildings  in  1748-50.’ 
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ornament,  eared  at  the  head  and  surmounted 
by  an  enriched  cornice-shelf  similar  to  that  in  the 
south-west  room.  The  chimney-breast,  which  is 
centred  in  the  north  wall,  is  treated  with  one  large 
panel. 

The  second-floor  and  attic  rooms  are  reached 
by  the  secondary  staircase,  which  is  of  dog-legged 
form  and  furnished  with  a  railing  of  square- 
section  balusters,  turned  as  plain  Doric  columns 
above  superimposed  urns,  rising  from  the  moulded 
closed  strings  to  support  a  broad  moulded  hand¬ 
rail,  these  raking  members  being  housed  into  the 
plain  square  newels  (Plate  109b).  Each  half 
landing  is  set  back  free  of  the  north  wall  and 
finished  with  a  balustrade,  thus  permitting  the 
staircase  to  receive  daylight  from  the  skylight 
in  the  roof. 


[109]  No.  77  Dean  Street 

For  the  building  of  this  house  see  the  table  on 
page  250.  The  first  occupant,  (Sir)  Kenrick 
Clayton  of  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  M.P.,190  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  from  1750  to  1762  by  Sir  Thomas  Drury 
of  Overstone,  Northamptonshire,  baronet,  M.P. 
(d.  1759)  and  his  widow.  On  entering  the  house 
Sir  Thomas  had  work  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  James  Steere  (perhaps  the  architect 
and  surveyor),  which  probably  amounted  to  a 
thorough  repair  and  redecoration.  The  work¬ 
men’s  bills  mention  walls  plastered  in  white  and 
colour,  including  those  of  the  staircase  compart¬ 
ment,  which  had  an  ‘ornament  ceiling’.  The 
carver’s  bill  describes  work  on  ‘a  Chimney  Frame 
.  .  .  with  Scroal  Pediment  and  a  Basket  of  Frute 
and  flowers  with  two  side  Scroals’.  A  few  years 
later  a  workman’s  bill  mentions  painting  doors 
and  window  shutters  in  a  chocolate  colour  and 
‘picking  in’  the  handrail  of  the  great  staircase 
in  the  same  colour.190  * 

Later  occupants  were  William  Thomas, 
1763—74;  Charles  Mordaunt,  fourth  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  1775—9;  the  Countess  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  until  1788;  Charles  Dormer,  eighth 
Baron  Dormer,  1789-91;  and  Sir  Clement 


Cottrell-Dormer,  of  Rousham,  Oxfordshire, 
knight,  1 792-8. 7  From  1 799  to  1 85  1  the  premises 
were  occupied  by  the  piano-maker,  Thomas 
Tomkison,191  and  by  1833  all  the  rooms  were 
used  as  workshops.27  From  1852  until  1921  the 
premises  were  occupied  by  Crosse  and  Black- 
well.192  In  1914  the  house  still  had  painted  walls, 
and  it  was  asserted  (although  not  disinterestedly) 
that  the  interior  was  finer  than  that  of  No.  75. 193 

Remodelling  has  left  nothing  of  interest  inside, 
and  the  front,  which  is  four  windows  wide  and 
was  probably  similar  to  Nos.  74—76,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  altered  (Plate  102b).  The  modern  front 
of  a  restaurant,  of  plain  design  in  white  cement, 
almost  fills  the  ground  storey,  the  rendered  face 
extending  to  the  level  of  the  first-floor  window 
sills.  Segmental-headed  stepped  architraves,  plain 
friezes  and  pediments,  two  triangular  between  two 
segmental,  have  been  added  to  the  first-floor  win¬ 
dow  openings,  and  a  deep  plain  bandcourse  extends 
below  the  second-floor  windows,  which  have  re¬ 
tained  their  original  red  brick  dressings.  Cement 
has  been  used  for  these  added  ornaments,  which 
appear  to  date  from  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 

A  watercolour  drawing  by  J.  P.  Emslie,  dated 
1885,  showing  the  fronts  of  Nos.  75,  76  and  77, 
offers  evidence  that  No.  77  had  a  pedimented 
Ionic  doorcase,  like  that  at  No.  75,  in  the  third 
opening  from  the  south.194  The  first-floor 
windows  had  already  received  the  existing  cement 
dressings,  but  the  attic  storey  then  contained  a 
series  of  eight  closely  spaced  lights  instead  of  the 
present  four  windows.  The  front  was  finished 
with  a  cornice  and  a  plain  parapet,  broken  centrally 
by  a  pediment-shaped  blocking. 


No.  78  Dean  Street  [iioJ 

For  the  building  of  No.  78  see  the  table  on 
page  250. 

The  most  notable  occupant  of  this  not  greatly 
altered  house  (Plate  112c)  was  the  actress  Mar¬ 
garet  (Peg)  Woffington.  Her  removal  to  London 
from  Dublin  in  1740  is  said  to  have  been  made 
under  the  protection  of  an  admirer,  a  sprig  of 


*  The  workmen  in  175 1-2  were  Charles  Applebee,  brazier;  William  Barlow,  carver;  William  Bull,  mason;  Anthony- 
Child,  joiner;  Charles  Covey,  plumber;  Grantham,  joiner;  Robert  Hardcastle,  mason;  Thomas  Lord,  paviour;  Benjamin 
Lovett,  painter;  Mortimer,  bricklayer;  George  Strutton,  carpenter;  Jonathan  Thistleton,  plumber;  Thomas  Towerson, 
bricklayer;  Wattson,  glazier;  John  Westbrook,  smith;  and  John  Whitehead,  plasterer.  William  Day  supplied  an  oven  and 
stoves.  In  1755-6  John  Bunny,  bricklayer,  and  William  Wilton,  plasterer,  were  also  employed,  and  Joseph  Duffour  supplied 
girandoles. 
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Irish  nobility  probably  named  Theobald  Taaffe, 
from  whom  she  was  soon  estranged.195  The 
literary  authority  for  this  tale  seems  dubious,196 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  true.  In  1740  No.  78 
was  assessed  for  rates  successively  to  a  Mr.  and 
then  Mrs.  Taaffe.  The  former  may  well  have 
been  the  Theobald  Taaffe  who  in  1742  had  an 
account  at  the  bank  now  Drummond’s,  and  was  no 
doubt  a  kinsman  of  the  fourth  and  last  Earl  of 
Carlingford,  Theobald  Taaffe  (d.  1738),  for  a 
note  in  the  parish  ratebook  suggests  that  the  rates 
were  actually  paid  by  the  late  Earl’s  heir,  Nicholas, 
sixth  Viscount  Taaffe.  Whichever  members  of 
the  family  inhabited  the  house,  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  ratepayers  at  Michaelmas  1740  by 
the  Irish  actress.  She  is  named  Mrs.  Woffington 
until  1745  and  thereafter  Margaret  Woffington 
until  she  ceased  to  pay  rates  here  early  in  1748. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Miss  Woffing¬ 
ton’s  association  with  David  Garrick  ran  its 
course:  their  cohabitation  is,  however,  usually 
placed  in  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,197 
and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  it  was  in 
Dean  Street  that  they  entertained  Samuel  John¬ 
son  and  Garrick  grumbled  at  his  paramour’s 
extravagance  with  the  tea.198  The  supposed 
menage  a  trois  with  Charles  Macklin  is  also 
usually  placed  at  the  latter’s  house  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden.*  From  c.  1744  Miss  Woffing¬ 
ton  had  in  addition  a  house  at  Teddington.200 

She  was  succeeded  as  ratepayer  for  the  years 
1748—9  by  Captain  James  Young,  possibly  the 
naval  officer  who  later  became  an  admiral. 
From  1770  to  1776  the  occupant  was  Francis 
Delaballe,  described  as  a  ‘merchant’.32  From 
1781  to  1823  the  house  was  occupied  profession¬ 
ally  by  the  successful  surgeon,  Jesse  Foot  (who 
lectured  here  on  venereal  disease  in  1790—  1), 
and,  for  a  period,  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name.201 

In  1833  the  freehold  was  bought  from  the 
Crown  for  £1,100  by  William  Wood,  a  solicitor, 
of  Richmond  Buildings,  founder  of  the  firm  of 
W.  J.  Fraser  and  Son,  which  still  occupies  the 
house.202  In  the  years  c.  1840—51  the  house  was 
partly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Long, 
rector  of  St.  Patrick’s  from  1 848,  together  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Darcy  (1842-7)  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Barge,  later  rector,  in  1849-51. 203 


Architectural  Description 

This  and  the  two  houses  northward,  Nos.  79 
and  80,  which  were  built  two  or  three  years  earlier 
than  the  larger  houses  to  the  south  (see  table  on 
page  250),  have  their  fronts  set  a  little  further 
forward,  probably  adhering  to  the  original  build¬ 
ing  line  of  the  street  (Plate  112c).  No.  78  is  a 
single-fronted  house  of  modest  dimensions  and 
conventional  design.  Its  plan  mirrors  that  of  No. 
79,  so  that  they  share  chimney-stacks  in  the 
party  walls  and  have  adjoining  closet-wings  at 
the  back.  No.  78  is  the  less  altered  of  the  pair. 
It  has  a  front  of  three  storeys,  three  windows 
wide,  built  of  variegated  stock  bricks  dressed 
with  red  rubbers,  which  are  used  for  the  jambs 
and  segmental  arches  of  the  window  openings, 
and  for  the  moulded  bandcourse  at  first-floor 
level.  The  doorway,  on  the  left  of  the  two  ground- 
floor  windows,  has  a  wooden  doorcase  consisting 
of  two  Doric  pilasters  with  fluted  shafts,  support¬ 
ing  a  triglyphed  entablature  which,  apart  from 
the  crowning  members  of  its  cornice,  is  returned 
and  recessed  above  the  doorway  opening.  The 
windows  have  plain  stone  sills,  plastered  reveals, 
and  sashes  with  a  single  glazing-bar,  probably 
of  mid-nineteenth-century  date.  The  front  is 
carried  up  to  form  a  plain  parapet,  finished  with 
a  narrow  stone  coping,  and  in  the  slated  mansard 
roof  are  two  segmental-headed  dormers.  The 
cast-iron  railing  to  the  front  area,  and  the  partly 
glazed  door,  appear  to  be  mid- Victorian. 

The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  front  and  back  rooms.  The  front- 
room  fireplace  is  centred  in  the  north  wall,  the 
chimney-breast  having  a  wide  face  slightly  pro¬ 
jecting  from  narrow  side  faces.  The  back¬ 
room  chimney-breast  is  splayed  across  the  north¬ 
west  angle,  backing  on  to  the  splayed  fireplace  in 
the  closet.  The  hall  was  probably  altered  about 
1800,  by  the  surgeon,  Jesse  Foot,  for  it  is  now  of 
the  same  width  as  the  staircase  compartment,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  screen  composed  of  a 
partly  glazed  door  between  side-lights,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  semi-circular  fanlight  with 
radiating  glazing-bars.  This  screen,  of  about 
1 800,  extends  between  the  two  Doric  fluted  pilas¬ 
ters  that  originally  dressed  the  opening  between 
hall  and  staircase.  The  walls  of  the  hall,  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  the  ground-  and  first-floor  rooms  are 


*  The  ratebooks  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  period  during  which  Miss  Woffington  was  a  ratepayer  in  St.  Anne’s 
do  not  contain  her,  Taaffe’s  or  Garrick’s  name,  although  a  ‘Joshua  Woffindon’  was  a  ratepayer  in  Hart  Street.  Macklin  was 
assessed  in  Bow  Street  in  1743-8. 199 
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wainscoted  in  deal,  with  plain  panels  in  two 
heights  set  in  framing  moulded  with  an  ovolo 
and  an  inside  fillet.  The  six-panelled  doors  and 
window  shutters  are  similarly  moulded,  and  while 
some  of  the  doorways  have  stepped  architraves, 
others  have  been  refurbished  with  narrow  archi¬ 
traves  of  Regency  pattern.  Generally,  the  most 
salient  mouldings  have  been  removed  from  the 
dado-rails,  and  no  original  chimneypieces  have 
survived.  All  the  rooms  have  box-cornices,  those 
in  the  ground-floor  back  and  first-floor  front 
being  enriched  with  dentil  courses.  The  closets 
and  upper  rooms  are  lined  with  plain  rebated 
panelling. 

The  dog-legged  staircase  is  typical  of  its  date, 
having  cut  strings  extending  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  half-landing  above  the  first  floor, 
the  basement  and  upper  flights  having  moulded 
closed  strings.  The  cut  strings  are  ornamented 
with  carved  bracket  step-ends,  and  the  railings 
are  composed  of  moulded  handrails  resting  on 
plain-shafted  Doric  column-newels,  and  square- 
section  balusters,  two  to  each  tread,  turned  with 
slender  Doric  columns  above  urn-shaped  bases. 

[iii]  No.  79  Dean  Street 

For  the  building  of  this  house  see  the  table  on 
page  250.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
the  ratepayers  changed  frequently.  The  address 
of  R.  W.  Backhouse,  architect,  is  given  here  in 
1806  and  1 81 1,  and  of  William  Pickman, 
sculptor,  in  1825— 33. 204  Like  No.  78,  the  house 
is  of  conventional  design,  its  plan  mirroring  that 
of  its  neighbour  to  the  south.  The  front,  three 
windows  wide,  has  been  altered  in  the  ground 
storey  by  the  insertion  of  a  shop  front  and  the 
replacement  of  the  original  doorcase  by  one  of 
mid- Victorian  character  in  stucco.  A  fourth 
storey  has  replaced  the  original  mansard  garret 
(Plate  1 12c). 

No.  80  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

Occupants  after  the  first  (for  whom  see  table 
on  page  250)  included  James  Forbes,  sixteenth 
Lord  Forbes,  1748—50;  George  Smith  Brad¬ 
shaw,  upholsterer  and  tapestry-maker  (see  page 
518),  1755—7;  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 
Aylmer,  rector  of  St.  Alban’s,  Wood  Street, 
1758-64. 


Nos.  8ob,  81  and  82  Dean  Street 

Demolished 

For  the  first  occupants  see  the  table  on  page 
252.  Later  occupants  of  No.  8ob  were  Daniel 
Layard,  physician,  1748-50,  and  Theodore 
Luders,  Russian  envoy,  1759— 62. 205 

Nos.  8ob,  8 1  and  82  Dean  Street  were  medium¬ 
sized  terrace  houses  of  conventional  plan,  Nos. 

8ob  and  81  being  paired  to  share  chimney- 
stacks.  Each  house  contained  a  basement,  three 
storeys  with  large  closet-wings,  and  mansard 
garrets.  The  fronts,  three  windows  wide,  were 
extremely  plain  and  built  of  varied  stock  bricks 
with  red  dressings.  It  seems  probable  that  some 
interest  was  originally  provided  by  wooden  door¬ 
cases  but,  if  so,  these  had  been  replaced  by  plain 
round-arched  doorways  in  the  stuccoed  ground 
storey,  where  the  windows  throughout  had  seg¬ 
mental  heads.  At  No.  81  the  brick  arches  of  the 
windows  in  the  two  upper  storeys  were  also  seg¬ 
mental,  whereas  in  the  flanking  fronts  they  were 
straight.  Segmental  arches  were,  however,  used 
for  the  generally  blind  windows  in  the  four- 
windows-wide  return  front  of  No.  8ob.  In  the 
easternmost,  blind  first-floor  window  on  this 
front  was  the  stone  tablet  lettered  Richmonds 
Buildings.  1732,  now  reset  in  the  present 
building. 

The  interior  of  each  house  was  finished  with 
deal  panelling  of  a  good  standard,  the  best  rooms 
having  ogee-moulded  framing.  The  box-cornices 
in  the  front  room  and  passage-hall  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  dentils  and,  at  No.  82  only,  a  carved 
leaf  decoration  on  the  cymatium.  Doric  pilasters 
dressed  the  opening  to  the  staircase  compartment. 

The  stair  was  of  dog-legged  form,  with  well- 
carved  console  step-ends  to  the  cut  strings,  Doric 
column-newels,  and  simply  turned  balusters 
spaced  two  to  every  tread.  From  the  half¬ 
landing  above  the  first  floor  the  stair  had  moulded 
closed  strings  and  balusters  of  a  simpler  pattern. 

In  the  second-floor  rooms  the  panelling  was  plain 
and  unmoulded,  with  a  narrow  cornice  of  simple 
profile. 

No.  83  Dean  Street  [ii2] 

For  the  building  of  this  much  altered  house 
(Plate  1 1 3d)  see  the  table  on  page  252.  The  front 
wall  was  rebuilt  and  an  attic  storey  constructed  in 
1 849. 206 
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From  1784  to  1801  the  ratepaying  occupant 
was  the  painter,  William  Hamilton,  R.A.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century  a  number  of 
painters  who  do  not  appear  as  ratepayers  had 
their  addresses  here,  perhaps  as  tenants  of  a  studio: 
Samuel  Lane,  1 809 —  1 3 ; 204  G.  H.  Harlow, 
1 8 1 5 — 1 9 ;  207  E.  D.  Leahy,  1820;204  Charles 
Smith,  1821,  1823; 204  Colvin  Smith,  1824;30 
R.  S.  Lauder,  1827;204  and  James  Ward,  1828— 
1  833, 208  for  whom  the  first-floor  front  room  was 
especially  heightened.27 

In  1833  No.  83  was  bought,  with  No.  84, 
evidently  on  behalf  of  trustees  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue.209  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
a  synagogue  was  established  here  in  the  period 
up  to  1  840,  when  the  premises  appear  in  direc¬ 
tories  in  other  occupation,  although  there  was  a 
synagogue  somewhere  in  Dean  Street  in  c.  1  8 3 8 — 
1  840. 210 

In  1848  No.  83  was  briefly  occupied  by  the 
Chartist  Co-operative  Land  Society.192 

[!I3]  No.  84  Dean  Street 

For  the  first  occupant  of  the  former  house  on 
this  site  see  the  table  on  page  252.  Later  occu¬ 
pants  were  Sir  William  Burdett  Vigors,  baronet, 
1754;  and  the  painter,  William  Hamilton,  R.A., 
1780-3.7 

The  present  building  has  a  four-storeyed  front, 
three  windows  wide,  built  in  light  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  and  designed  in  the  revived 
Queen  Anne  style  (Plate  1 13d).  Generally  well 
detailed,  with  an  attractive  doorcase  and  good  iron 
railings,  the  total  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
over-emphatic  attic  storey  with  its  three  round- 
headed  windows. 


Meard  Street 

Only  the  eastern,  wider  part  of  Meard  Street, 
containing  Nos.  1-7  (odd)  and  Nos.  2-6  (even), 
was  built  on  the  Pitt  estate,  that  to  the  west 
being  built  on  the  Pulteney  estate  (fig.  5 1  on  page 
208).  In  both  parts,  however,  the  building  leases 
were  made  to  the  same  lessee,  John  Meard,  the 
younger,  carpenter,  and  the  whole  is  therefore 
described  here  (Plate  116,  figs.  60—66). 

Both  parts  were  erected  approximately  on  the 


sites  of  existing  seventeenth-century  courts, 
which  opened  off  Dean  Street  and  Wardour  Street 
but  did  not  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  western  part  was  by  ten  years  the  first  to 
be  built.  The  leases  of  the  sites  on  the  south  side, 
now  Nos.  9-23  (odd),  and  of  the  roadway,  were 
dated  3  December  1722  and  ran  for  sixty-one 
years  from  Michaelmas  1720.  They  were 
granted  by  William  Pulteney  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  esquire.211  Those  of  sites  on  the  north 
side,  now  Nos.  8-20  (even),  were  dated  23  March 
1722/3;  the  term  for  which  they  ran  is  not  known. 
The  lessor  was  John  Pulteney  of  St.  James’s, 
esquire.212  In  all  leases  Meard  was  described  as 
carpenter  and  citizen  of  London. 

The  houses  in  this  western  part,  called  Meard’s 
Court,  were  built  and  occupied  in  1722.  Like 
the  earlier  court  they  replaced,  they  formed  a  cul- 
de-sac  off  Wardour  Street.  The  north  and 
south  ranges  terminated  approximately  at  the 
present  eastern  boundaries  of  Nos.  1 2  and  1 3, 
where  the  court  was  closed  by  a  house  occupying 
the  present  roadway  between  Nos.  10  and  1  i.213 
Behind  this  house,  occupying  the  present  road¬ 
way  between  Nos.  8  and  9,  was  the  small  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  Meard’s  carpenter’s  yard,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lay  south  of  Meard  Street 
and  was  approached  by  the  former  No.  64  War¬ 
dour  Street  (fig.  51  on  page  208).  This  yard, 
fronting  to  Milk  Alley  (later  Little  Dean  Street 
and  now  Bourchier  Street),  and  the  sites  of  Nos. 
60—74  and  76—78  (even)  Wardour  Street,  were 
leased  to  Meard  at  the  same  time.214 

This  western  part  of  Meard  Street  was  about 
eighteen  feet  wide  before  the  north  side  was 
rebuilt  and  set  back  in  c.  1907-10. 

East  of  this  lay  in  1722  the  seventeenth- 
century  Dean’s  Court,  opening  off  Dean  Street, 
on  the  Pitt  estate.  About  this  time  Strype  called 
it  ‘a  pretty  neat  and  cleanly  Place,  not  large, 
but  indifferent  well  inhabited’.215  When  re¬ 
development  became  possible  here  in  1731  this 
court  was  pulled  down,7  and  Meard,  now  des¬ 
cribed  as  an  ‘esquire’,  of  St.  Anne’s,  was  granted 
the  leases  for  the  rebuilding:  these  were  dated  in 
March  173 1/2  and  ran  for  a  longer  term  than  his 
Pulteney  leases  (see  table  on  page  252).  On  this 
part  Meard  built  in  1732,  contemporaneously 
with  Nos.  67—70  (consec.)  Dean  Street,  seven 
houses  fronting  a  short,  comparatively  broad 
street,  about  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  known  as 
Meard’s  Street.7  The  name,  and  date  of  building, 
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are  inscribed  on  tablets  on  the  return  fronts  of 
Nos.  68  and  69  Dean  Street  (tig.  60). 

Being  possessed  of  leases  of  the  whole,  Meard 
pulled  down  the  ten-years-old  house  closing  the 
east  end  of  Meard’s  Court,  and  made  a  through 
way.  On  the  street  frontages  thus  newly  created 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Pulteney  estate  Meard  built 
in  1733  Nos.  8  and  10  on  the  north  and  Nos.  9 
and  1 1  on  the  south,7  conforming  to  the  narrow 
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Fig.  60.  Meard  Street,  name  tablet 

street-width  of  the  earlier  part  (fig.  5 1  on  page 
208).  So  far  as  the  surviving  Nos.  9  and  1 1  indi¬ 
cate,  he  adhered  also  to  the  smaller  scale  of  the 
earlier  houses,  but  gave  the  new  houses  the  more 
elaborate  doorcases  of  those  on  the  Pitt  estate 
(fig.  65). 

These  doorcases  of  1732—3  are  virtually  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  which  had  been  set  up,  doubtless  by 
Meard,  at  Nos.  48—58  (even)  Broadwick  Street, 
St.  James’s,  in  1722— 3, 216  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  humbler  part  of  Meard  Street  that  was 
actually  contemporary  with  Broadwick  Street 
a  simpler  type  of  doorcase  had  been  thought  to 
suffice  (fig.  66). 

Meard  completed  his  development  of  the  com¬ 


pact  piece  of  property  north  of  Milk  Alley  when 
he  obtained  in  June  1733  a  building  lease  from 
Michaelmas  1734  of  the  site  of  Nos.  65  and  66 
Dean  Street  and  some  houses  in  the  alley.  This 
was  from  a  third  landowner,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.217  He  rebuilt  these  houses  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Nos.  67—70  Dean  Street.7 

Meard  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  substance. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  elder  John  Meard,  also  a 
carpenter.  The  latter  had  been  employed  on  the 
parish  watch-house  in  1687— 8, 218  and  was  perhaps 
responsible  for  building  in  the  Wardour  Street 
area,  south  of  St.  Anne’s  Court,  where  he  owned 
fourteen  houses  and  where  part  of  the  present 
Flaxman  Court  bore  the  name  Meard’s  Passage 
or  Y ard.  When  he  made  his  will,  in  August  1717, 
the  elder  Meard  himself  lived  in  Swan  Yard  (now 
part  of  Flaxman  Court),  and  also  owned  a  house 
in  Old  Compton  Street,  and  four  in  St.  Giles’s 
parish.  He  described  himself,  however,  as  of 
Chiswick,  and  mentioned  both  freehold  and 
manorial  property  there.  His  will  was  proved  in 
October  17 19. 219 

His  son,  the  builder  of  Meard  Street,  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  of  St.  James’s  in  17 10, 220  when  he  was 
probably  concerned  in  the  erection  of  houses  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street.221  His  work  in 
Broadwick  Street  in  the  same  parish  in  1722—3  has 
been  mentioned.  He  was  no  doubt  the  John 
Meard  who  was  carpenter  at  many  of  the  Fifty 
New  Churches,222  and  in  Soho  he  erected  (and 
possibly  designed)  the  spire  added  to  St.  Anne’s 
church  tower  in  1718.  He  was  active  as  a 
builder  elsewhere  in  the  parish.*  His  advance¬ 
ment  from  ‘carpenter’  to  ‘esquire’  in  title-deeds 
between  1722  and  1732  has  been  noticed.  He 
was  latterly  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  will  of 
1742/3  he  described  himself  as  of  Greenwich, 
esquire,  and  as  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  London. 
He  was  dead  by  April  1746. 224  One  of  his  sons 
was  a  clergyman,  of  Luddesdown,  Kent,225 
and  a  grandson  was  George  James,  the  portrait 
painter,  who  lived  at  No.  73  Dean  Street  from 
1763  to  1779. 226 

Meard  had  been  a  member  of  the  St.  Anne’s 
Select  Vestry,  and,  if  the  evidence  produced  in 
1742  by  the  enemies  of  that  body  is  sound,  had 
abused  his  position  to  obtain  relief  from  rates  for 
himself  or  his  tenants.  A  former  overseer  of  the 


*  It  is  not  known  whether  Meard  is  identifiable  with  the  John  Meare  or  Meards  who  was  master  carpenter  for  work  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  from  1715  to  1724223  or  with  the  ‘John  Mears,  carpenter’,  who  subscribed  in  c.  1738  to  The  Builders 
Compleat  Assistant  by  Batty  Langley,  a  resident  in  Meard  Street. 
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Fig.  61.  Meard  Street,  south  side,  plan 


poor  testified  before  the  House  of  Commons  that 
in  at  least  1734  and  1735  ‘Justice  Meard’  had 
paid  no  rates:  ‘his  Method  was,  to  shuffle  from 
one  House  to  another  of  different  Rent,  so  that 
they  never  knew  how  to  charge  him’.  Meard’s 
steward  or  agent  acknowledged  that  the  house  he 
himself  lived  in  and  three  others  belonging  to 
Meard  were  excused  parish  rates.227  The  rate¬ 
books  seem  to  confirm  that  from  1733  to  about 
1738  the  eastern  houses  were  mostly  occupied  by 
unnamed  tenants  and  that  the  rates  were  often  not 
paid. 

Occupants 

For  the  first  occupants  of  Nos.  1—7  (odd)  and 
2—6  (even)  see  the  table  on  page  252.  Other 
occupants  of  houses  which  survive  include: 

South  Side 

No.  1.  Burkat  Shudi  (Burckhardt  Tschudi),  harpsi¬ 
chord-maker,228  1738—42;  Westminster  Female  Peni¬ 
tent  Asylum,  1840— 7. 229 

No.  3.  Rev.  Richard  Terrick,  later  Bishop  of  London, 
1739-42- 

No.  9.  First  occupant,  Mrs.  White,  1733—5.  Batty 
Langley,  the  architectural  writer,  was  assessed  for  rates 
at  No.  9  in  1739—40  and  1742—5  (in  succession  to 
Elizabeth  Langley  in  1738).  In  1741  his  brother, 
Thomas,  an  engraver,  was  assessed.  They  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  business  as  surveyors  and  designers  of 
buildings  and  gardens  here  in  I74o230  and  1742. 231  (In 
the  former  year  Thomas  also  advertised  that  he  taught 
architecture  and  drawing  to  ‘young  gentlemen’).230 
For  much  of  this  time  the  rates  were  not  paid  and  the 
collector  noted  ‘out  of  town’  or  ‘in  ye  country  or  gone 
away’. 


From  1745  an  Ann  Langley  appears  as  ratepayer  at 
the  former  No.  20  Meard  Street,  until  1748.  Batty 
Langley  then  appears  at  that  house  (again  mostly  as  a 
non-payer)  in  1749  and  t75°-  He  gave  his  address  in 
Meard  Street  in  1746232  and  1748, 233  while  works  of 
his  published  in  1747s32  and  1748234  were  said  to  have 
been  printed  for  Archimedes  Langley  in  Meard  Street. 

Elizabeth  Flint,  ‘generally  slut  and  drunkard; 
occasionally  whore  and  thief’,  had  a  furnished  room  here 
at  No.  9  Meard  Street  in  1758  at  5/.  per  week.  It  was 
probably  in  reference  to  this  house  that  Johnson 
observed,  ‘Bet  .  .  .  had,  however,  genteel  lodgings,  a 
spinnet  on  which  she  played,  and  a  boy  that  walked 
before  her  chair’.235 

No.  11.  First  occupant,  Wyriott  Ormond,  1733—4; 
Abraham  Browne  ‘one  of  his  Majesty’s  and  of  the 
Queen’s  Band,  and  First  Violin  at  Ranelagh’,236 
1 7  5  5 — 7° ;  Francis,  John,  and  John  N.  Sartorius, 
painters,  1775— 6. 204 

No.  13.  First  occupant,  Dr.  Blackly,  1722. 

No.  15.  First  occupant,  Thomas  Tubman,  1723—5. 

No.  17.  First  occupant,  Edmund  Paine,  ?  watch¬ 
maker,237  1722—44. 

No.  19.  First  occupant,  John  George,  1722—7. 

No.  21.  First  occupant,  Francis  Allard,  1722—8. 

North  Side 

No.  2.  John  Shebbeare,  political  writer,  1754—76. 

No.  6.  Rev.  M.  M.  Merrick,  Lecturer  of  St. 
Anne’s,238  1763—82;  James  Jefferys,  painter,  and 
Thomas  Hearne,  painter,  in  1783. 239 

Occupants  of  houses  which  no  longer  survive 
include: 

North  Side 

No.  8.  First  occupant,  ‘ten.’,  1733;  Richard  Collett, 
1736. 
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No.  10.  First  occupant,  Stephen  Tanpier,  1734— 54. 

No.  12.  First  occupant,  John  Bowring,  1722—33. 

No.  14.  First  occupant,  Peter  Barboult,  1722—5. 

No.  16.  First  occupant,  Charles  Ponthieu,  1723— 6; 
John  Fabian,  enamel  and  miniature  painter,  ‘at  Mr. 
Tacet’s’  in  1763. 32 

No.  18.  First  occupant,  John  Christopher  Schmidt, 
friend  of  Handel  and  father  of  (John)  Christopher 
Smith,  musician  (171 2—  95), 240  1723—47. 

No.  20.  First  occupant,  Mr.  Barbo  (?  Barbault), 
1722—4;  Batty  Langley,  17461—1750  (see  No.  9 
above);  Francois  A.  D.  Philidor,  chess-player  and 
composer,  in  1753. 241 

South  Side 

No.  23.  First  occupant,  Hensham  Eaglesham, 
1722—5. 

House  closing  east  end  of  Meard'' s  Court,  built  1722, 
demolished  17 31:  ‘Mr.  Vanderbanck’,  1722-3.  ?  John 
Vanderbank,  portrait  painter. 

Salem  Chapel 

Demolished 

In  1824  Salem  Chapel  was  built  behind  Nos. 
8  and  10  for  the  Rev.  John  Stevens  and  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Particular  Baptists,  who  removed 
thither  from  the  chapel  in  Duke  ol  York  Street, 
St.  James’s:242  they  had  previously,  until  1813, 
worshipped  in  Grafton  Street,  Soho243  (see  page 
373).  The  site  was  Crown  freehold  and  the  Land 
Revenues  officials  consulted  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  William  Howley,  before  granting  a  lease. 
He  thought  ‘the  propriety  of  granting  a  lease  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Crown  for  the  erection 
of  a  place  of  worship  for  a  body  of  Dissenters  is 
very  questionable’.  A  lease  was,  however,  granted 
to  the  builders,  Burstall  and  Burgess  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,244  and  the  chapel  was  opened  on 
19  September  1824.  In  1848  it  was  said  to  hold 
1,000  persons  and  to  have  cost  (with  the  galleries 
by  then  erected)  £4,000.  Stevens  died  in  1 847. 243 
Salem  Chapel  continued  here  until  1878.245  The 
Bloomsbury  Chapel  Baptist  Mission  (previously 
in  Moor  Street)  was  located  here  from  1886  until 
1907,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  garage  built 
behind  Royalty  Mansions.246 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  shown  on  page 
61  of  Two  Centuries  of  Soho  (1898). 

[114J  Architectural  Description  of  Nos.  1—  2 1  ( odd )  and 
2—6  [even)  Meard  Street 

Nos.  1,  3,  5  and  7  (Plate  1 1 6b,  fig.  62)  form  a 
terrace  of  four  single-fronted  houses  of  1732, 


planned  in  pairs  with  mirrored  arrangements  so 
that  the  doorways  of  Nos.  3  and  5  are  conjoined. 
Each  house  contains  a  basement  and  four  storeys, 
No.  5  alone  having  an  added  garret.  The  plan 
is  that  of  the  conventional  terrace  house,  with  a 
passage-hall  and  a  dog-legged  staircase  at  the  side 
of  a  large  front  and  a  smaller  back  room  with  a 
closet  opening  off  the  latter,  the  closet-wing 
being  only  three  storeys  high. 

The  four-storeyed  fronts  are  quite  uniform,  all 
the  houses  having,  in  their  upper  storeys,  three 
evenly  spaced  windows.  Wide  piers  occur  be¬ 
tween  Nos.  x  and  3,  and  5  and  7,  where  the 
chimney-stacks  are  paired  in  the  party  walls. 
The  ground  storey  of  each  house  has  been  faced 
with  stucco,  mock-jointed  to  resemble  stone, 
and  at  first-floor  sill  level  is  a  plain  stucco  band- 
course,  perhaps  covering  one  of  red  brick.  The 
upper  storeys  are  faced  with  brown  stock  bricks, 
red  brick  being  used  for  the  jambs  and  gauged  flat 
arches  of  the  window-openings,  which  have  stone 
sills  and  contain  moulded  box-frames,  slightly 
recessed.  The  double-hung  sashes  are  evidently 
mid-Victorian,  each  being  divided  by  a  single 
vertical  glazing-bar. 

The  most  interesting  and  elaborate  feature  of 
each  house  (as  of  Nos.  9  and  1  1)  is  the  wooden 
doorcase  (fig.  65),  which,  as  has  been  said,  is 
virtually  identical  with  those  at  Nos.  48  —  58 
Broadwick  Street,  St.  James’s.  The  tall  straight¬ 
headed  opening,  containing  a  door  and  an 
oblong  fanlight,  is  framed  by  a  wide  moulded 
architrave.  This  is  flanked  by  narrow  pilaster- 
strips  with  panelled  shafts,  and  upright  scroll- 
consoles  boldly  carved  with  acanthus  leaves. 
These  consoles  support  the  cornice-hood,  of 
which  only  the  bed-mouldings  are  broken  back 
between  the  heads  of  the  consoles  and  the  central 
tablet,  with  its  raised-and-fielded  panel,  which 
breaks  like  a  keyblock  through  the  plain  frieze 
and  the  head  of  the  architrave. 

Nos.  1,  5  and  7  retain  the  original  front-area 
railings,  the  standard- finials  taking  the  form  of 
tall-necked  urns. 

The  south  side  is  continued  westwards  by  the 
contemporary  pair  of  houses,  Nos.  9  and  11, 
which  have  their  fronts  nearly  parallel  with,  but 
advanced  some  feet  in  front  of  the  building  line 
of  Nos.  1-7,  giving  No.  9  an  east-facing 
return  frontage  (Plate  1 1 6c).  The  plans,  mirrored 
so  that  the  doorways  adjoin,  show  an  interior 
arrangement  similar  to  that  of  Nos.  1—7-  1  he 
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Fig.  63.  No.  21  Meard  Street,  plans 


rooms  in  No.  7  are  distorted  because  the  party 
wall  with  No.  9  lies  parallel  with  those  of  the 
earlier  terrace  of  houses  on  the  west,  where  the 
frontage  changes  alignment  and  inclines  more 
sharply  south-west  (fig.  61).  Nos.  9  and  11  are 
narrower  than  Nos.  1—7,  they  each  contain  a 
basement  and  three  storeys  with  a  garret  in  the 
mansard  roof,  and  the  floor  heights  are  lower. 
Both  houses  are  three  windows  wide,  but  at 
No.  9  the  easterly  window  in  each  upper  storey 
is  blind,  and  there  is  a  narrow  window  in  the 
return  frontage.  A  simple  Victorian  shop  front 
fills  the  ground  storey  of  No.  9,  but  No.  1 1  is 
reasonably  unaltered.  The  wooden  doorcase 
(fig.  65),  with  acanthus  scroll-consoles  and  a 
panelled  frieze-tablet,  and  the  windows,  though 
smaller,  are  similar  to  those  at  Nos.  1—7.  A 
plain  bandcourse  extends  above  the  flat  gauged 
arches  of  the  first-floor  windows,  and  the  pink 
stock  brickwork  of  the  front  is  carried  up  to 
form  a  parapet,  finished  with  a  narrow  coping  of 
stone.  Each  house  has  a  five-light  dormer  win¬ 
dow,  probably  an  alteration,  in  the  mansard  roof. 

Nos.  1  3—21,  five  single-fronted  houses  of  mod¬ 
est  size  built  in  1 722,  complete  the  range  of  early 
eighteenth-century  buildings  on  the  south  side. 
All  five  houses  have  the  same  plan,  with  the 
passage-hall  and  dog-legged  staircase  on  the  east, 
or  left,  side  of  the  front  and  back  rooms,  the  latter 
having  an  angle  chimney-breast,  as  has  the  ad¬ 
joining  closet-wing  (figs.  61,  63).  The  three- 


windows-wide  fronts  are  generally  similar  to 
those  of  Nos.  9  and  11,  except  for  the  simpler 
design  of  the  wooden  doorcases  (Plate  116c,  d). 
Here,  the  moulded  architrave  framing  the  straight¬ 
headed  opening  is  flanked  by  plain-shafted  Doric 
pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature  that  is  returned 
and  recessed  above  the  head  of  the  architrave. 
No.  21  has  an  eight-panelled  front  door,  with 
small  square  panels  at  top  and  bottom,  which 
probably  represents  the  unaltered  type  of  door 
used  in  most  of  these  houses  (fig.  66).  Now, 
generally,  there  are  six-panelled  doors,  the  lower 
panels  raised-and-fielded,  and  the  upper  panels 
glazed,  below  plain  fanlights.  The  area-railings, 
where  original,  have  obelisk-like  finials  and  the 
standards  have  poppy-head  urns.  Three  of  the 
fronts  are  virtually  unaltered,  apart  from  the 
window  sashes,  but  at  No.  13  there  is  a  plain 
shop  front,  probably  mid- Victorian;  at  No.  15 
the  upper  part  has  been  rebuilt,  the  second-floor 
windows  having  segmental  arches;  and  at  No.  17 
the  plain  parapet  has  been  replaced  with  a  brick 
cornice  extending  between  corbelled  stops.  The 
dormer  windows  vary  from  house  to  house,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  is  original. 

The  north  side  probably  resembled  the  south, 
with  a  western  terrace  of  seven  three-storeyed 
houses  fronting  the  paved  passage  of  Meard’s 
Court,  and  an  eastern  group  of  three  four-storeyed 
houses  fronting  to  Meard’s  Street.  These  latter, 
Nos.  2,  4  and  6,  of  1732,  alone  survive,  with 
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Fig.  64.  No.  21  Meard  Street,  section 
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altered  and  partly  rebuilt  fronts  of  little  interest 
(Plate  1 1 6a).  The  ground  storey  at  No.  2  has 
been  faced  with  stucco  and  the  doorcase  has  gone, 
while  at  Nos.  4  and  6  there  are  modern  shop 
fronts  embracing  the  house  entrance. 

The  standard  of  internal  finish  varies  between 
the  three  surviving  groups  of  houses.  No.  21  is 
reasonably  typical  of  the  smaller  and  more  cheaply 
finished  buildings  in  the  south-west  range  (fig. 


Fig.  65.  No.  11  Meard  Street,  doorcase 


64).  The  passage-hall  is  lined  with  plain  panelling 
in  two  heights,  set  in  unmoulded  framing  and 
finished  with  a  moulded  dado-rail  and  a  box- 
cornice.  Doric  pilasters  with  panelled  shafts, 
surmounted  by  moulded  architraves  and  narrow 
plain  friezes,  dress  the  opening  from  the  hall 
to  the  staircase  compartment.  The  dog-legged 
stair  has  cut  strings,  ornamented  with  foliated 


scroll-brackets,  as  far  as  the  half-landing  above  the 
first  floor,  and  moulded  closed  strings  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  top  flights.  The  balusters  are  standard¬ 
ized  turnings,  resembling  Doric  colonnettes  on  urn 
bases,  and  the  newels  are  treated  as  plain-shafted 
Doric  columns.  The  end  walls  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  are  panelled,  the  back-room  side  is  formed 
by  the  panelled  partitioning,  and  the  party-wall 
side  is  plastered  above  a  panelled  dado. 


Fig.  66.  No.  21  Meard  Street,  doorcase 


In  both  ground-floor  rooms  the  wall  panelling  is 
plain  and  set  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  but  in 
the  back  closet  the  framing  is  unmoulded.  Each 
chimney-breast  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  two 
horizontal  panels,  wide  above  narrow,  and  in  the 
front  room  they  are  raised-and-fielded.  Tall  and 
narrow  panels  flank  the  horizontal  panels  on  the 
wide  splayed  chimney-breast  in  the  back  room. 
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The  fireplaces  are  finished  with  typical  early 
Georgian  chimneypieces  of  marble  or  stone,  con¬ 
sisting  of  jambs  and  a  stilted  lintel  forming  a  wide 
flat  architrave  with  quadrant-curved  corners  to 
the  opening,  moulded  with  a  staff-bead  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  an  ogee  on  the  outside.  Raised-and- 
iielded  panels,  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  are 
used  in  the  first-floor  rooms.  Plain  panelling  in 
unmoulded  framing  lines  the  second-floor  rooms, 
and  the  first-floor  closet.  The  doors,  generally, 
are  formed  with  two  large  panels. 

At  No.  7,  which  is  probably  typical  of  the 
south-east  group  of  houses,  the  hall  is  lined  with 
plain  panelling  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  the 
Doric  pilasters  to  the  staircase-opening  have  plain 
shafts,  the  doors  generally  are  six-panelled,  and 
both  ground-  and  first-floor  rooms  have  raised- 
and-fielded  panelling. 

Nos.  2,  4  and  6,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
side,  are  finished  internally  in  a  superior  style. 
Raised-and- fielded  panelling  is  used  throughout 
the  ground  and  first  floors,  the  front  rooms 
being  finished  with  dentilled  box-cornices  of 
generous  girth.  Centred  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
ground-floor  front  room  at  No.  4  is  a  wide 
recess,  framed  by  an  elliptical  arch  with  an  ovolo- 
moulded  archivolt,  rising  from  plain-shafted 
Doric  piers,  apparently  an  original  feature.  The 
passage-halls  are  lined  with  raised-and- fielded 
panelling,  and  the  Doric  pilasters  to  the  staircase- 
openings  have  fluted  shafts  and  enriched  capitals. 


Richmond  Buildings 

See  the  table  on  page  254. 

This  cul-de-sac  was  built  on  the  site  of  Cock¬ 
pit  Court,  which  Strype  described  in  1720  as  ‘a 
small  Place,  and  of  no  Account,  either  for 
Inhabitants  or  Buildings;  which  Buildings  are 
but  of  one  Side.’  Richmond  Buildings  was 
begun  in  1732,  the  date  inscribed  on  tablets  on 
the  return  faces  of  No.  80  Dean  Street  (fig.  67) 
and  of  No.  8ob  Dean  Street.*  The  houses  were 
first  assessed  for  rates  in  1734—5  (Plate  117a, 
fig.  68). 

The  builder,  Thomas  Richmond,  was  a 
carpenter,  although  in  his  will  he  calls  himself 
(as  he  is  called  in  a  number  of  leases)  citizen  and  wax 
chandler.247  If  his  concern  in  that  trade  was  ever 

*  The  rebuilding  dates  given  on  these  tablets  refer  only 


Fig.  67.  Richmond  Buildings,  name  tablet 

more  than  nominal  it  probably  ceased  at  an  early 
date,  as  he  figures  actively  in  important  building 
undertakings  inside  and  outside  the  parish. 
In  1716—18,  when  he  was  described  as  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  he  was  concerned  in  building 
on  the  Pulteney  estate  in  Soho  (see  page  290). 
In  1720—3  worked  at  sites  in  St.  James’s, 
where  he  was  then  living.248  In  the  later  i72o’s 
he  took  building  sites  in  Grosvenor  Square  (see 
page  222)  and  elsewhere  in  St.  George’s,  Han¬ 
over  Square  (probably  including  Maddox 
Street).249  By  1726  he  lived  in  St.  Anne’s,250 
being  churchwarden  in  1727— 8. 251  On  the  Pitt 
estate  he  evidently  played  an  important  role  (see 
pages  209,  221,  228),  and  he  also  took  building 
leases  elsewhere  in  the  parish.  He  died  in  1739. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  will  to  suggest  that  he  left 
a  very  extensive  estate.247  A  son  Thomas  was 
probably  a  plumber.252 

In  its  early  years  Richmond  Buildings  was 
respectably  inhabited,  although  in  1756  a  note 
by  the  rate  collector  in  the  parish  books,  opposite 
the  entry  for  the  former  No.  9,  reads;  ‘Mr 
Makepeace  speaks  very  abruptly  concerning  poor 
to  the  Dean  Street  houses  on  which  they  are  placed. 
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Wm  lying  at  ye  dore’.  By  1833  most  of  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south 
had  workshops  in  the  garret  storey.27 

Occupants 

For  the  first  occupants  see  the  table  on  page  254. 
Later  occupants  included: 

No.  2.  The  Rev.  John  Horne  Tooke,  politician. 
According  to  Tooke’s  biographer,  he  ‘hired  and  fur¬ 
nished’  a  house  in  Richmond  Buildings  in  c.  1780  and 
remained  there,  with  his  two  illegitimate  daughters, 
until  his  removal  to  Wimbledon  in  I792-263  Tooke 
occurs  in  the  ratebooks,  however,  only  in  the  period 
1788-95,  at  No.  2.  The  preceding  ratepayer  was 
Catherine  Baker  and  the  succeeding  Charles  Pritchard. 

In  c.  1804-19  George  Samuel,  probably  the  land¬ 
scape  painter,  lived  here.254 

No.  3.  Abraham  Pether,  landscape  painter,  1790- 

1791. 204 

No.  10  (demolished).  Daniel  Layard,  physician, 

1 7  5 1  • 

No.  11  (demolished).  John  Stanley,  ?  musician, 
1735-9. 

No.  13  (demolished).  James  Forbes,  sixteenth 
Lord  Forbes,  1747;  Miss  Lightfoot,  1779-99. 


Architectural  Description 

The  south  side  of  Richmond  Buildings  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the  houses  there  were  probably  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  single-fronted  houses  (Nos. 
1-6  consec.)  of  medium  size  and  conventional 
plan  forming  a  generally  uniform  terrace  on  the 
north  side  (Plate  117a,  fig.  68).  Each  house 
contains  a  basement  and  three  storeys  within  the 
front,  and  a  garret  in  the  mansard  roof.  The  plans 
are  mirrored  so  that  the  doorways  of  Nos.  2  and  3, 
and  4  and  5  are  paired.  The  fronts,  each  three 
windows  wide,  are  faced  with  yellow  stock  bricks, 
the  window-openings  having  stone  sills,  plastered 
reveals,  and  flat  arches  of  gauged  red  brick.  There 
is  a  raised  bandcourse  at  ground-floor  level  and  a 
moulded  cornice  of  stone  or  stuccoed  brick  extends 
across  all  the  fronts  immediately  above  the  flat 
arches  of  the  first-floor  windows.  The  face  of  the 
top  storey  is  carried  up  to  form  a  plain  parapet, 
finished  with  a  narrow  coping  of  stone.  Each 
house  has  a  different  arrangement  of  dormer 
windows,  but  No.  4  appears  to  be  original  with 
three  sashed  lights  centred  over  the  windows  in 
the  front  elevation.  The  doorways  vary  in 


Fig.  68.  Nos.  1-6  (consec.)  Richmond  Buildings,  elevation 
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treatment  from  house  to  house,  No.  1  having  a 
door  of  eight  raised-and- fielded  panels  recessed  in 
a  wooden  doorcase  consisting  of  a  wide  moulded 
architrave  flanked  by  narrow  recessed  jambs, 
with  moulded  scroll-consoles  supporting  a  cor¬ 
nice-hood.  The  doorcase  at  No.  2  is  similar  but 
the  opening  is  taller,  with  a  fanlight  above  the 
eight-panelled  door,  and  the  hood  is  now  un¬ 
moulded.  The  doorway  at  No.  3  is  taller  still, 
and  the  casing  consists  of  a  moulded  architrave, 


plain  narrow  frieze,  and  cornice.  The  other 
houses  have  altered  or  modern  doorcases  of  no 
interest.  At  positions  corresponding  to  the  al¬ 
ternate  party  walls  with  chimney-stacks  there 
are  handsome  rainwater-heads  of  semi-circular 
plan  and  entablature  profile.  The  area-railings, 
where  original,  are  of  simple  obelisk-headed  type, 
the  standards  having  finials  like  tall-necked  urns. 

The  interiors  are  planned  on  conventional 
lines,  with  a  passage-hall  leading  past  the  front 


LEASES  GRANTED  BY 

Except  where  otherwise  indicated  the  leases  tabled  below  were  granted  by  Charles  Cholmondeley  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire, 
See  fig.  51  on  page  208. 


No. 

Building 

agreement 

Date  of  lease 

M.L.R. 

reference 

Term  of 
years 

Ground 

rent 

Frontage 

Lessee 

DEAN  STREET: 

EAST  SIDE 

36 

15  August  1731 

1732/2/182 

102J  from 
Michaelmas 
1730 

1  yr.  pep¬ 
percorn: 
£8 

18' 

Hannah  Johnson 

(37,  entrance 
to 

stableyard) 

do. 

1732/2/187 

do. 

do.  :  £15 

“ 

do. 

38 

do. 

1732/2/183 

do. 

do.  :  £ 8 

18' 

do. 

39 

do. 

1732/2/184 

do. 

do.  :  do. 

do. 

do. 

40 

do. 

1 73  2/2/1 85 

do. 

do.  :  do. 

do. 

do. 

4i 

do. 

1732/2/18  6 

do. 

do.  :  do. 

do. 

do. 

DEAN  STREET: 

WEST  SIDE 

67 

20  March 
1731/2 

1732/5/308 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 
1731 

Tyr-  pep- 
percorn  : 
1-9 

19'  8" 

John  Meard 

68 

do. 

1 73  2/5/309 

do. 

do.  :  do. 

2 o'  IO" 

do. 

Here  is  h 

deard  Street :  S 

ee  below 

1 

DEAN  STREET: 

WEST  SIDE 

CONTINUED 

69 

do. 

1 732/5/3 10 

do. 

do.  :  £22 

36'  6" 

do. 
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room  to  a  dog-legged  staircase  at  the  side  of  the 
back  room.  This  last  has  an  angle  chimney- 
breast,  and  a  door  opening  to  a  closet-wing.  The 
general  standard  of  internal  finish  is  good,  all  the 
rooms  being  panelled  in  deal.  Throughout  the 
ground  and  first  floors  the  panelling  is  raised-and- 
li elded,  in  ovolo-moulded  framing,  the  front 
rooms  and  hall  being  finished  with  a  dentilled 
box-cornice.  The  doors,  generally,  are  six- 
panelled  and  framed  in  wide  moulded  architraves. 


In  some  of  the  houses  fluted  Doric  pilasters  dress 
the  opening  from  the  passage  to  the  stair  com¬ 
partment.  Up  to  the  half-landing  above  the  first 
floor,  the  staircases  have  cut  strings  ornamented 
with  carved  bracket  step-ends,  the  newels  are 
formed  as  Doric  plain-shafted  columns,  and  the 
balusters,  two  to  a  tread,  are  turned  as  Doric 
colonnettes  above  square  neckings  and  urn  bases. 
The  top  and  basement  flights  have  closed  moulded 
strings  and  simpler  balusters. 


CHARLES  CHOLMONDELEY  AND/OR  THOMAS  PITT 

with  the  consent  of  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  Cornwall,  son-in-law  and  grandson  respectively  of  Thomas  Pitt  of  Old  Sarum. 


No. 


Designation 


Address  Associated  builder 

or  tradesman 


First  occupant 

Period 

William  Barling 

'-J 

T 

SJ 

George  Smith 

1731 

James  Warren 
or  Waring 

1731-41 

Francis  Capes  (or 
Keate,  apothecary?) 

031 

(-52?) 

Thomas  Turner, 
cabinet-maker2  55 

1732-51 

‘Ten.’ 

Peter  Chardien, 
esquire 

1733-4 

173s 

‘Ten.’ 

Sir  William  Sander¬ 
son  of  Combe, 
Greenwich,  2nd  bart. 

1733-4 

1735-7 

‘Ten.’ 

Lady  Chaplin 

1732-3. 

1735 

1736-9 

DEAN  STREET:  EAST  SIDE 

36  widow  of  Joel  Johnson, 

late  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  bricklayer 


(37,  entrance 
to 

stableyard) 

38 


39 

40 

41 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


DEAN  STREET:  WEST  SIDE 

67  esquire  St.  Anne’s 


68 


do. 


DEAN  STREET:  WEST  SIDE 
CONTINUED 


69 


do. 


do. 


do. 
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No. 

Building 

agreement 

Date  of  lease 

M.L.R. 

reference 

7>rw  of 
years 

Ground 

rent 

Frontage 

Lessee 

70 

20  March 
1731/2 

1732/S/311 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 
1731 

1  ^yr. pep¬ 
percorn  : 
£12 

23' 

John  Meard 

7i* 

*755’ 

with 

lessee257 

20  October 
1756 

1  757/i/i  1 1 

77J  from 
Lady  Day 
1756 

'  2^258 

James  Filewood 

72* 

do. 

do. 

1757/1/110 

do. 

► 

Pepper¬ 
corn  terms 

not  known: 
rents 

totalled 
£42  IOX.259 

< 

(■>22' 7", 
residue 
of  68' 

6»)257 

do. 

73* 

do. 

do. 

1757/1/109 

do. 

> 

22' 
k  ii"26° 

do. 

74 

20  March 

1 73 3/4 

r734/i/320 

98^  from 
Michaelmas 

2734 

i  yr. 
pepper¬ 
corn  : 
£21  6j. 

23'  9" 

Thomas 

Richmond 

75 

20  February 
i732/3 

2732/5/775 

101  from 
Midsummer 
1732 

do.: 

£35  22. 

39' 

do. 

76 

do. 

2732/5/773 

do. 

do. : 

£33 

37' 

do. 

77 

do. 

1733/1/104 

10 1  £  from 
Lady  Day 
1732 

do. : 

£31 

35' 

Elizabeth 

Desborough 

78 

16  February 
1731/2 

2  73i/5/55r 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 

2731 

ijyr. 
pepper¬ 
corn  : 

£8  ioj. 

20' 

Thomas 

Richmond 

79 

do. 

2  73i/5/552 

do. 

do.:  do. 

29' 

do. 

80 

do. 

2  731/5/553 

do. 

do.:  do. 

do. 

do. 

Here  is  Richmond  Buildings:  See  below 

•Leases  granted  by  Thomas  Pitt  and  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  son  of  Charles  Cholmondeley.256 
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CHARLES  CHOLMONDELEY  AND/OR  THOMAS  PITT  ( continued ) 


No. 

Designation 

Address 

Associated  builder 
or  tradesman 

First  occupant 

Period 

70 

esquire 

St.  Anne’s 

Governor  (?  William) 
Matthews 

1732-3 

7i* 

carpenter 

St.  James’s 

Ralph  Willett 
of  Shooter’s  Hill, 
and  Merly  House, 
Dorset,  esquire, 
book-collector 

1760—95 

72* 

do. 

do. 

Thomas  Yeo  Paul, 
esquire 

1760-1 

73* 

do. 

do. 

Jane  Stott, 

?wife  of  John  Stott  of 
Bideford,  Devon, 
esquire 

1 7  5  9 — 1 6° 

74 

carpenter 

St.  Anne’s 

‘Ten.’ 

Edward  Conyers, 
esquire 

1735 

1736-9 

75 

do. 

do. 

John  Sanger, 
carpenter, 
witness  of 
mortgage,  1733261 

Bulstrode 

Peachey  Knight, 
of  West  Dean,  Sussex, 
and  Chawton,  Hants, 
M.P. 

1735 

76 

do. 

do. 

7  th  Earl 
of  Abercorn 

1735-42 

77 

widow  of 

John  Desborough 
of  St.  Anne’s, 
carpenter 

St.  Anne’s 

Thomas  Richmond, 
carpenter, 
party  to  lease, 
and  mortgagee, 
1733  :2 62 

Francis  Jackman 
of  St.  James’s, 
timber  merchant, 
witness  of 
mortgage,  1733263 

‘Ten.’ 

(Sir)  Kenrick  Clayton, 
of  Bletchingley,  Surrey, 
M.P.,  2nd  bart. 

1735-6 

1737-49 

78 

carpenter 

St.  Anne’s 

‘Ten.’ 

Abraham  Fowler 

1732 

1733-7 

79 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Mrs.  Willmot 

1732-3 

1734-5 

80 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Benjamin  Massey 

1732-3 

1 734-S 
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No. 

Building 

agreement 

Date  of  lease 

M.L.R. 

reference 

Term  of 
years 

Ground 

rent 

Frontage 

Lessee 

DEAN  STREET:  WEST  SIDE 

CONTINUED 

80B 

1 6  February 
1731/2 

*  73 1/5/554 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 
1731 

*i  yr- 

pepper- 

corn: 

£%  1  or. 

*9' 

John  Sanger 

81 

do. 

*73i/5/555 

do. 

do.:  do. 

20' 

do. 

82 

Thomas 

Richmond, 

do. 

*73i/5/556 

do. 

do. : 

£&  2 r. 

18' 

do. 

carpenter, 

party 


83 


84 


20  March  j  1740/2/238 
1738/9 


Slip  of  21  April 


do. 


do. 


ground  ;  173 1200 

behind 
St.  Anne’s  ' 

Court 

MEARD  STREET:  SOUTH  SIDE 

20  March 
1731/2 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1740/2/239 


[740/2/240 


1732/5/312 

1732lshI3 

*732/5/314 

*732/5/3*5 


MEARD  STREET:  NORTH  SIDE 

2  do.  1 73  2/5/3 1  ^ 


do. 


do. 


*732/5/3*7 


[732/5/316 


do. 


do. 


do. 


102J  from 
Lady  Day 
I731 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


pepper¬ 

corn 


*iyr. 
pepper¬ 
corn: 
£1  *  or. 

pepper¬ 

corn 


do.: 

£9 2s- 
do.:  £9 


23 


*9'  7" 


liyr.  !  19'  7" 

pepper¬ 
corn  : 

£7 

do.:  do.  ,  19'  8" 


do.:  do.  J  19'  6" 


do.:  do.  20; 


do.:  £9  ]  do. 


_  _/  SH 
20  6 


Thomas 

Richmond 


do. 


do. 


John  Meard 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


West  of  Nos.  6  and  7  the  leases  for  Meard  Street  had  been  granted  to  the  same  lessee, 
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CHARLES  CHOLMONDELEY  AND/OR  THOMAS  PITT  (continued) 


No. 

Designation 

Address 

Associated  builder 
or  tradesman 

First  occupant 

Period 

DEAN  STREET  1  WEST  SIDE 

CO  NT I N  U  E  D 

80B  |  carpenter 

St.  James’s 
(Carlisle  Street 
in  1742)261 

Thomas  Richmond, 
carpenter, 
party  to  lease 

‘Ten.’ 

Granth.  Andrews, 
esquire 

1732 

1733-5 

81 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Elizabeth  Hubert 

1732-4 

82 

do. 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Rev.  John  Thomas, 
D.D.  (Rector  of 

St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough 
1747-57) 

1732 

I733-4I 

83 

do. 

St.  Anne’s 

Wife  of  John  Sanger, 
carpenter, 

witness  of  mortgage, 
1742264 

‘Ten.’ 

Elkina  Haddock, 
cabinet-maker265 

i732> 

1735 

1736-41 

84 

do. 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Edward  Compton, 
esquire 

1735-6 

1737-41 

Slip  of 
ground 
behind 

St.  Anne’s 
Court 

do. 

do. 

MEARD  STREET:  SOUTH  SIDE 

I 

esquire 

St.  Anne’s 

‘Ten.’ 

Mrs.  Nelson 

i733> 

1735 

1736 

3 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Elizabeth  Lucas 

1733 

1734-9 

5 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Mrs.  Marchand 

1 73  3  j 

1735 

1736-7 

7 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’  or  John  Meard 
Henry  Sandoll 

1735-6 

1737-46 

MEARD  STREET:  NORTH 

SIDE 

2 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’  or  John  Meard 
Robert  Scott 

1735-7 

1738-47 

4 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Doctor  Sands 

1733-6 

1737-41 

6 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’  or  John  Meard 
Mr.  Edwards 

1733-9 

1 740-6 

as  John  Meard,  citizen  and  carpenter,  in  1722-3,  by  John  or  William  Pulteney  (see  page  238). 
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LEASES  GRANTED  BY 


No. 

Building 

agreement 

Date  of  lease 

M.L.R. 

reference 

Term  of 
years 

Ground 

rent 

Frontage 

Lessee 

RICHMOND  BUILDINGS:  NORTH  SIDE 

I 

Thomas 

Richmond, 

carpenter, 

party 

19  May  1732 

1732/3/87 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 
1731 

H  yr- 

pepper¬ 

corn: 

£ 6  i  or. 

19' 

John  Sanger 

2 

do. 

1732/3/88 

do. 

do.:  do. 

18'  4" 

do. 

3 

do. 

1732/3/89 

do. 

do.:  do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

1732/3/90 

do. 

do. :  do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

1 73 2/3/9 1 

do. 

do.:  do. 

18'  8" 

John  Devall 

6 

do. 

1732/3/92 

do. 

do.:  do. 

18' 

do. 

The  premises  numbered  7  and  8  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  at  the  west  end  of  Richmond  Buildings,  were  built 


RICHMOND  BUILDINGS:  SOUTH  SIDE 


9 

19  May  1732 

1732/3/94 

102J  from 
Lady  Day 
1731 

ij  yr- 
pepper¬ 
corn: 

£» 

1 8'  8" 

John 

Des  borough 

10 

do. 

1 732/ 3/93 

do. 

do.:  £7 

1 8'  6" 

do. 

1 1 

do. 

1732/3/188 

do. 

do.: 

£6  10s. 

l9' 

Thomas 

Richmond 

12 

do. 

1 732/ 3/1 8  7 

do. 

do.:  £7 

do. 

do. 

13 

do. 

1732/3/186 

do. 

do.: 

£6  1  or. 

do. 

do. 
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CHARLES  CHOLMONDELEY  AND/OR  THOMAS  PITT  {continued) 


No. 


Designation 


Address 


Associated  builder 
or  tradesman 


First  occupant 


Period 


RICHMOND  BUILDINGS:  NORTH  SIDE 


I 

carpenter 

St.  James’s 

Thomas  Richmond, 
carpenter, 
party  to  lease 

John  Trean  or  Frean, 
gentleman 

1 7  3  5-7 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  Newdigate 

1 735-6 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  Carle 

1735-6 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Captain 

(Henry?)  Johnson 

I735-4I 

5 

mason 

St.  Marylebone 

do. 

Mrs.  Anderson 

1 735 

6 

c.  1772  onward 

do. 

5,  not  on  the  Pitt  estate 

do. 

do. 

‘Ten.’ 

Doctor  Bailey 

1735 

1736-43 
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9 

carpenter 

St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields 

Thomas  Richmond, 
carpenter, 
party  to  lease: 

John  Devall,  mason, 
mortgagee,  1733: 
Francis  Jackman, 
timber  merchant, 
witness  of  mortgage267 

‘Ten.’ 

2nd  Baron  Southwell 

1 73  5 
1736 

IO 

do. 

do. 

do. 

James  Thibauld, 
gentleman 

1735-47 

I  I 

do. 

St.  Anne’s 

Mrs.  Hughes?  or 
John  Stanley 

1734 

1735-9 

12 

do. 

do. 

Mary  Rouse 

1734-5 

13 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  Peto 

1735-46 
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CHAPTER  X 


St.  Anne’s  Church 


[116]  t — r^HE  body  of  this  church  was  demolished 
as  the  result  of  severe  damage  during  the 

JL  war  of  1939—45  and  only  the  steeple  re¬ 
mains.  The  first  certain  reference  to  the  church 
(Plates  10—15,  figs.  69,  70)  is  in  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
in  August  1676.  A  few  months  earlier,  in  April, 
the  foundation  stone  had  been  laid  of  a  new 
church  in  that  parish,  which  was  in  1685  to 
become  the  church  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster.1  On  6  August  the  vestry  of  St. 
Martin’s  learned  that  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Henry  Compton,  considering  ‘the  greatness  of 
our  parish  &  the  littleness  of  our  Church’,  would 
give  £5,000  towards  building  another  new  church 
in  the  parish.2  Whether  the  money  was  the 
bishop’s  own  is  not  certain.  The  vestry,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  him  in  February  1677/8, 
was  to  thank  him  for  ‘laying  out  the  moneys 
given  by  a  Worthy  Lady  for  the  building  of  a 
Church,  which  his  Lordshipp  is  building  in 
Kemps  Field’,3  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
refers  to  the  bishop’s  whole  outlay  or  to  a  supple¬ 
mentary  benefaction.  In  any  event  it  is  the  bishop 
who  appears  as  the  active  figure  in  the  building 
of  the  church. 

The  next  to  be  heard  of  the  proposed  church 
after  the  vestry  meeting  in  August  1676  is  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  when  the  site  was 
being  determined.  Since  July  1674  St.  Martin’s 
parish  had  held  the  lease  of  one  and  a  half  acres 
in  Kemp’s  Field  (or  Soho  Fields)  for  the  use  of  its 
poor,  by  assignment  from  the  Crown  lessee,  the 
Earl  of  St.  Albans.4  This  was  eastward  of  the 
ultimate  church  site,  and  in  terms  of  the  modern 
streets  lay  around  the  crossing  of  Frith  Street 
and  Romilly  Street  (fig.  2  on  page  28).  It 
fronted  an  existing  roadway  only  to  the  south,  on 
King  Street  (now  part  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue). 
'The  parish  was  now  told  that  the  bishop  wished 
it  to  exchange  this  for  ‘som  acrs  of  ground  neere 
adjoyning’  which  the  bishop  ‘hath  or  shall  appoint 
for  building  a  Church’  for  the  use  of  the  parish.5 
The  exchange  was  made  some  four  months  later, 
on  8  August  1677.  The  site  for  which  (with 
another  detached  piece  of  ground)  the  one  and 
a  half  acres  were  exchanged  was  adjacent  to  the 


west,  also  in  Soho  Fields,  and  had  an  existing 
roadway  both  on  the  south  (King  Street)  and  on 
the  west,  where  it  abutted  on  Wardour  Street. 
The  lease  was  held  not  by  the  bishop  but  by  two 
building  speculators,  Joseph  Girle,  a  brewer  by 
trade,  and  Richard  Frith,  tiler  and  bricklayer,  to 
whom  had  passed  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans’s  lease¬ 
hold  interest  under  the  Crown.  In  return  for  the 
parish’s  one  and  a  half  acres  they  now  assigned 
to  Sir  Walter  Clarges  and  other  trustees  for  the 
parish  their  interest  in  this,  the  present  church 
site,  and  in  another  piece  of  ground  farther  east. 
The  plots  were  described,  in  a  later  recital,  as 
‘two  severall  pieses  or  parcells  .  .  .  Whereon  two 
Churches  were  then  in  building’:6  the  second 
church  was  that  being  built  for  a  Greek  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Hog  Lane  (see  Chapter  xi). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  church,  later  St. 
Anne’s,  had  been  begun,  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1677,  before  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin’s  owned  the  site,  and  perhaps  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  direct  negotiation  between  the  bishop 
and  Girle  or  Frith.  Some  eight  years  later  the 
episcopal  and  parliamentary  enactments  to  bring 
the  church  to  completion  stated  that  the  builders 
and  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  bishop  to  have  a  church  built,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  bishop’s  wish  was  equally  matched 
by  that  of  the  estate  developers,  who  evidently 
gave  the  bishop’s  name  to  Compton  Street, 
north  of  the  church  site. 

The  identity  of  the  architect  of  the  church 
cannot  be  established  with  certainty.  But  it 
appears  that  the  authorship  of  the  design  lay  with 
either  Wren  or  William  Talman,  or  was  divided 
between  them,  together  or  successively,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  cannot  now  be  certainly  determined. 
For  documentary  evidence  of  their  connexion 
with  the  church  it  is  necessary  to  look  forward  to 
April  1685,  when  Bishop  Compton  appointed 
twelve  commissioners  to  bring  the  church  to 
completion.  Among  these  was  Wren,  who  was 
the  only  one  to  be  named  as  an  indispensable 
member  (‘in  person  or  in  his  absence  in  writeing’) 
of  the  quorum  of  three.  These  commissioners, 
or  the  quorum,  were  empowered  ‘to  contract  with 
William  Talman  Gent,  surveyor  of  buildings, 
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or  any  other  Surveyor  or  Artificer  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  as  they  .  .  .  shall  judge  com¬ 
petent  for  the  building  and  finishing  the  said 
Church  and  premises’.7  The  commission  natur¬ 
ally  related  only  to  the  work  still  to  be  done  in 
completing  the  church.  That  Wren  or  his  associ¬ 
ates  had  been  concerned  with  the  church  in  its 
earliest  stage  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  four  designs  formerly  among  the  ‘Wren’ 
drawings  in  the  Bute  Collection  and  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.8  They  show  the  plan,  east  elevation,  west 
elevation  and  steeple  (in  an  unfinished  ‘setting-up’) 
and  part-section  (two  bays  and  two  half  bays  of 
the  nave)  of  the  Soho  church  (Plates  10,  11). 
They  are  not  in  Wren’s  or  Talman’s  hand.  None 
is  dated,  but  their  differences  from  the  church  as 
built  confirm  that  they  date  not  from  the  late 
period  of  its  completion  but  from  its  inception, 
presumably  in  the  period  1676—7.  This  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  occurrence  of  features  present  in 
designs  for  ‘Wren’  buildings  of  approximately 
that  period.* 

What  part,  if  any,  Talman  played  in  the  early 
development  of  the  design,  or  whether  he  was 
introduced  to  supervise  the  work  at  some  later 
stage,  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to  show. 
That  Wren  should  have  been  called  in  about 
1676—7  hardly  requires  explanation,  particularly 
in  view  of  his  work  on  the  other  church,  St. 
James’s,  very  recently  begun  in  St.  Martin’s 
parish.  Talman’s  connexion  with  the  Soho  church 
invites  more  speculation.  If  he  was  concerned 
in  the  work  in  the  1670’s  it  would  have  been  one 
of  his  earliest  commissions.  Apart  from  work  at 
Thoresby  House,  Nottinghamshire,  implausibly 
dated  1671  by  Colin  Campbell,17  no  work  by 
Talman  is  known  earlier  than  the  1680’s,  and  his 
work  at  Thoresby  is  itself  much  more  probably 
datable  to  the  mid  1680’s.18  By  1683  at  least 
two  families  for  whom  Talman  worked  as  coun¬ 


try-house  architect  were  represented  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Soho.  Lord  Latimer,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  for  whom  Talman  was  to  rebuild 
Kiveton  Park,  Yorkshire,  in  c.  1698-9,  lived  in 
Soho  Square  from  1683  to  1685  and  was  one  of 
a  second  body  of  commissioners  appointed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  church  in  the  summer  of  1685.  An¬ 
other  commissioner  then  appointed  was  William 
Cheyne  (Cheney),  esquire  (later  second  Viscount 
Newhaven),  who  lived  in  Gerrard  Street  from 
1683  and  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Talman’s 
probable  patron  at  Thoresby,  William  Pierrepont, 
fourth  Earl  of  Kingston.18  f 

On  the  relative  parts  played  by  Wren  and  Tal¬ 
man  in  the  last  stages  of  the  work  a  piece  of  second¬ 
ary  evidence,  of  uncertain  authority,  should  be 
cited.  When  repairs  were  necessary  in  1830  the 
architect  and  surveyor,  James  Savage,  made  a 
report  to  the  parish.  In  it  he  stated,  ‘This  Church 
was  built  about  the  year  1685,  Mr.  William 
Talman  Architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  being 
named  as  a  Commissioner  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  acted  as  such  and  although  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  consulted  his  numerous  avocations  about  that 
period  doubtless  prevented  his  giving  much  time 
to  this  concern’.  Savage  proceeded  to  criticize 
Talman’s  incapacity  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  the  designer  of  the  roof,  contrasting  it  with 
Wren’s  superficially  similar  ‘Master  piece  of 
construction’  at  St.  James’s:  ‘but  Mr  Talman 
at  St.  Anne’s  has  missed  the  proper  Principle  of 
constructing  a  roof  of  this  form’.19  Savage’s 
reference  to  the  occasional  consultation  of  Wren, 
for  which  there  seems  no  present  documentary 
authority,  suggests  that  he  may  have  seen  records 
of  about  1685  no  longer  existing,  and  was  not 
basing  his  interpretation  merely  on  the  bishop’s 
commission  and  a  wish  to  preserve  Wren’s 
reputation.  His  testimony  may  therefore  have  an 
independent  value  for  the  period  about  1685. 
It  would  seem  that  he  saw  no  records  (and  was 


*  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  resemblance  between  the  steeple  design  (not  in  fact  executed  as  shown  on  Plate  11a) 
and  a  proposed  design  supposedly  for  the  Church  of  St.  Antholin9  but  probably  intended  for  All  Hallows  the  Great,  Upper 
Thames  Street  (see  page  268),  which  was  begun  in  1677. 10  One  notable  feature  of  the  steeple  design,  its  rounded  and 
domed  corner  buttresses,  occurs  in  Wren’s  design  for  a  mausoleum  at  Windsor,  datable  to  16 78, 11  while  the  general  conception 
of  the  domical  treatment  of  the  steeple  has  some  affinity  to  the  unexecuted  ‘Hooke’  proposal  for  St.  James’s  Church,12  very 
recently  commenced  when  St.  Anne’s  was  begun.  The  horizontally  rusticated  doorcases  shown  in  the  east  elevation  for 
St.  Anne’s  (Plate  1  ib)  also  resemble  doorcases  at  St.  James’s13  and  St.  Antholin’s,  which  was  begun  in  1677-8. 14  The  motif 
of  a  round-headed  window  under  a  pediment  in  the  St.  Anne’s  steeple  design  was  realized,  as  Sir  John  Summerson  has 
pointed  out,15  at  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch  Street,  where  building  began  about  1681. 16 

f  A  further  member  of  the  Pierrepont  family,  Lady  Grace  Pierrepont,  lived  in  Soho  Square  from  1693  until  at  least 
1697  and  possibly  until  her  death  in  1703,  when  the  largest  and  most  striking  monument  in  the  church  was  erected  to 
her  memory. 
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thus  ignorant)  of  the  previous  stages  of  building. 

As  has  been  seen,  this  first  work  began  before 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s  had  acquired  the  site. 
The  title  which  it  obtained  in  August  1677  was 
only  leasehold,  expiring  in  1734.  No  doubt  the 
parish  had  reason  to  think  that  the  freehold  would 
be  obtainable.  Unlike  St.  James’s,  however, 
where  the  freehold  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans’s  heir  and  promptly  made 
over  by  him  for  the  consecration  of  the  site,  no 
grant  of  the  site  of  the  Soho  church  by  the  Crown 
to  an  individual  or  corporate  body  seems  to  be 
recorded  and  its  appropriation  to  sacred  use  was 
evidently  effected  simply  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  parish 
and  stated  the  boundaries  of  the  church  and 
churchyard  site. 

The  preparations  for  obtaining  this  Act  were 
going  forward  in  February  1677/8,  when  the 
vestry  asked  the  bishop  for  his  views  on  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  new  parish.  The  church  was  then 
said  to  be  ‘in  building  by  the  Bishopp  of  London’.20 
In  March  a  Bill  to  establish  the  new  parish  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.21  For 
the  first  time  there  is  mention  of  the  dedication  of 
‘the  now  intended  parish  of  St.  Anne’.22  The 
bishop’s  interest  and  inclination  were  perhaps 
reflected  in  this,  as  he  was  mentor  to  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Princess  Anne,  whom  it  may  have  been 
wished  to  compliment. 

The  Bill  was  sent  to  committee  on  its  second 
reading  in  May  but  no  more  is  heard  of  it,  and  later 
in  that  month  leave  was  given  for  the  introduction 
of  another  Bill  with  the  same  purpose.  This  had 
its  first  reading  on  1  June  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  after  amendments  of  unknown  significance 
had  been  made  in  the  Commons,  on  15  July 
1 678. 23  The  Act  provided  that  the  new  parish 
should  come  into  being  on  the  Lady  Day  (25 
March)  following  the  consecration  of  the  church. 
It  rehearsed  that  the  bishop  had  ‘caused  a  Parcel 
of  Ground  in  part  of  .  .  .  Kemp’s  Field  ...  to 
be  set  out’  as  a  site  for  the  church  and  churchyard, 
where  the  foundations  of  a  church  and  steeple 
had  been  laid  and  building  had  been  raised  above 
ground  level  by  the  bishop’s  direction.  The 
boundaries  of  the  new  parish  and  of  the  church 
and  churchyard  site  were  particularized.  South 
of  the  churchyard,  the  future  rector’s  glebe  land, 
fronting  on  to  King  Street,  was  delimited24  (see 
page  274). 

The  provisions  in  the  Act  for  the  government 


of  the  future  parish  included  the  authorization  of 
a  rate  to  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  church¬ 
wardens  and  four  householders  for  the  repair  of 
the  church.  The  Act  did  not,  however,  contain 
any  provision  for  the  making  of  a  rate  by  St. 
Martin’s  parish  to  carry  on  the  initial  building. 

No  records  exist  among  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  or  vestry  minutes  of  St.  Martin’s  of 
payments  made  towards  the  work  and  it  may  be 
that  at  this  stage,  as  the  references  to  the  church 
already  mentioned  would  suggest,  the  bishop 
handled  and  financed  most  of  the  business  himself. 

From  1678  until  1684  nothing  is  known  of 
work  on  the  church.  In  November  1680  a 
lodging  was  described  as  being  near  Lord  Gerard’s, 
‘by  Soho  Church’,25  but  no  sign  of  the  church 
appears  on  Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  of  1681—2. 
It  seems  that  bricks  were  being  ordered  in  1 684. 26 

Among  the  fears  and  uncertainties  generated 
by  the  religious  enmities  of  the  time  it  is  possible 
that  this  enterprise  under  the  auspices  of  the 
‘Protestant  Bishop’  may  have  had  some  measure  of 
party  significance,  and  perhaps  the  accession  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  monarch  in  February  1684/5 
impelled  Compton  to  get  the  work  finished.  In 
justifying  his  measures  he  reflected  upon  the  slow 
progress  hitherto  made.  The  period  of  nine 
years  during  which  the  church  was  to  be  building 
was,  however,  only  a  little  longer  than  at  St. 
James’s. 

On  30  April  1685  Compton  established  the 
twelve-man  commission  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.7  The  instrument  by  which 
it  was  constituted  did  not  refer  to  his  own  initiation 
of  or  payment  for  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  represented  him  as  acting  at  the  solicitation 
of ‘diverse  owners  and  builders  of  new  Houses’  in 
the  Soho  area.  After  the  Act  of  1678  had  been 
obtained  several  of  the  inhabitants  had  subscribed 
towards  the  work  ‘but  for  want  of  a  Method  and 
order  in  the  collecting  and  disposeing  of  the  said 
collections  and  contracting  with  Surveyre  Arti¬ 
ficers  and  workmen  for  building  thereof  it  hath 
been  much  neglected’.  The  bishop  therefore 
nominated  a  dozen  persons  (of  whom  the  future 
rector,  John  Hearn(e),  B.D.,  a  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  was  the  first  named)  to  be 
‘Commissioners  and  supervisors  of  and  for  the 
building’  of  the  church  and  steeple  and  of  the 
rectory  house.  Wren’s  presence  among  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  their  power  to  treat  with  Talman, 
have  already  been  noted.  The  other  com- 
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missioners  included  some  eminent  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  State.  They  also  included 
two  ‘artificers’,  Richard  Campion  and  Augustine 
Beare,  who  were  to  become  the  first  church¬ 
wardens  of  the  new  parish,  and  a  ‘gentleman’, 
Cadogan  Thomas,  who  was  in  fact  sometime  a 
timber  merchant  of  Lambeth.* 

Campion,  Beare  and  Thomas  were,  it  seems, 
concerned  as  tradesmen  in  building  the  church. 
This  appears  from  a  Chancery  petition  brought 
in  1689  by  a  Jeffery  Wood,  then  described  as  a 
haberdasher  but  who  had  traded  in  bricks  (see  page 
284^.  Wood  claimed  that  in  1684  he  had  sup¬ 
plied  19,000  stock  bricks,  costing  £25,  to 
Campion,  Beare  and  Thomas,  who  were  ‘con¬ 
cerned  as  partners  or  undertakers  for  ye  building 
of  ye  parish  church’  and  who  employed  Alex¬ 
ander  Williams  (a  bricklayer  of  St.  Giles’s)  as 
their  ‘agent  or  servant’.  The  defendants  denied 
that  they  had  been  partners.  Beare,  a  glazier, 
agreed  that  he  had  worked  on  the  church  in  that 
capacity  and  said  that  Campion  (although  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  carpenter)  had  performed  ‘the  greatest 
part  of  the  Brick  Work  in  the  building  the  said 

Church’.28 1 

The  commissioners  were  recommended  by  the 
bishop  to  consult  with  two  of  the  peers  resident  in 
Soho,  ‘the  right  Honourable  and  our  much 
Honoured  Freinds’,  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Maccles¬ 
field,  and  Thomas,  second  Viscount  (and  later 
first  Earl)  Fauconberg.  The  commissioners,  or  a 
quorum  of  three,  were  advised  to  meet  weekly 
‘in  the  vestry  of  the  chappie  of  St.  James  .  .  . 
or  any  other  convenient  place’,  and  were  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  record  their  acts 
and  a  treasurer  to  make  receipts  and  payments. 
The  disbursements  were  to  be  made  ‘out  of  such 
summe  and  summes  of  money  as  shall  accrue 
and  be  payable  unto  them  .  .  .  upon  the  Sale  of  the 
Pewes  in  the  said  Church  or  by  subscriptions  or 
contributions  or  by  any  bequests  wayes  or  meanes 
whatsoever’.  If  the  commissioners  found  that 
this  would  not  suffice  they  were  to  seek  from  ‘the 
ensueing  Parliament’  an  Act  empowering  them 
‘to  raise  money  of  the  Inhabitants  and  Owners’ 
within  the  future  parish.7 

Almost  immediately  this  step  was  taken,  and  on 


3  June  1685  the  House  of  Commons  gave  leave 
for  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  to  ‘build’  the  church  of 
St.  Anne’s  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants.  Amend¬ 
ments  of  unknown  significance  were  made  in 
committee  by  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  and 
the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  27  June.30 
It  rehearsed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ‘precinct’ 
of  the  future  parish  wished  to  have  the  church 
finished  but  ‘cannot  legally  make  an  equal 
Distribution  amongst  themselves  for  the  per¬ 
formance  thereof’.  The  Act  made  no  reference 
to  the  bishop’s  recent  commission  but  directed 
him  within  thirty  days  to  appoint  thirty  ‘of  the 
best  and  most  discreet  Inhabitants  in  the  said 
Precinct’  to  be  (together  with  the  rector  and  two 
churchwardens  of  the  new  parish)  supervisors 
and  commissioners  for  finishing  the  church.  They 
were  to  take  an  oath,  appoint  a  clerk  and  meet  in 
St.  Martin’s  vestry-room  until  one  was  built  at 
St.  Anne’s.  They  were  to  continue  in  office 
until  the  church  was  finished  and  were  then  to 
constitute  the  Select  Vestry  of  the  parish  with 
power  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occurred.  The 
essence  of  the  Act  was  in  the  provision  that  the 
commissioners,  or  a  quorum  of  seven,  were  to 
obtain  within  thirty  days  of  their  appointment  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the  church  and 
steeple,  rectory  house  and  vestry-room:  if  this 
could  not  be  met  by  the  sale  of  pews  they  were 
empowered  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  ,£5,000 
from  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  landowners 
and  inhabitants  in  the  new  parish,  by  a  rate 
levied  in  quarterly  payments  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  four  years.  Payments  were  to  be 
made  to  workmen  ‘with  moderate  Interest  for 
forbearance’,  and  the  debts,  credits  and  contracts 
were  to  be  entered  in  a  book.  An  account  was  to 
be  rendered  yearly  to  the  bishop  until  the  work 
was  completed.31 

A  few  days  later,  on  8  July  1685,  the  bishop 
appointed  the  commissioners.7  No  reference  was 
made  to  Wren  or  Talman  (who  were  presumably 
not  inhabitants  and  therefore  in  any  event  not 
entitled  to  be  commissioners)  or  to  the  artificers 
Beare  and  Campion  (who  nevertheless,  in  virtue 
of  their  office  as  churchwardens,  were  to  become 
commissioners,  as  did  the  rector,  John  Hearne). 


*  Apart  from  Hearne,  Wren,  Beare,  Campion  and  Thomas,  the  commissioners  were  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  diplomatist, 
Sir  John  Lanier,  military  commander,  Thomas  Broughton,  esquire,  (Sir)  Paul  Rycaut,  traveller  and  diplomatist,  John  Shales, 
Commissary  General  and  building  speculator  in  Gerrard  Street,  James  Vernon,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Garrett  Cotter, 
gentleman,  a  receiver  general  of  hearth  tax.27 

f  Campion  described  himself  as  a  gentleman  in  his  will  of  1691. 29 
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Of  the  other  eight  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  bishop  in  April  all  were  reappointed  except 
Cadogan  Thomas,  whose  building  speculations  in 
Soho  Fields  had  by  this  time  involved  him  in 
financial  difficulties  (see  page  32).* 

As  with  the  earlier  promoters  of  the  work,  none 
of  the  commissioners’  records  is  known  to  survive, 
although  it  is  known  that  they  did  proceed 
promptly  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants,  com¬ 
mencing  at  Michaelmas  1685  and  continuing 
for  at  least  three  and  a  half  of  the  permitted 
four  years.34 

Eight  or  nine  months  later  the  church  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  to  be  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Compton,  on  21  March  1685/6.!  Sir  John 
Bramston,  the  lawyer  who  lived  in  Greek  Street, 
mentions  the  event  in  his  autobiography  and  re¬ 
veals  the  active  interest  still  taken  by  the  bishop, 
now  fallen  out  of  royal  favour,  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.  ‘The  consecration  (as  was  the 
buildinge)  of  it  was  the  more  hastened,  for  that, 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  to  be  a  parish 
from  the  Lady  Day  next  after  the  consecration; 
and,  had  it  not  been  consecrat  that  day,  it  must 
have  lost  the  benefitt  of  a  year,  for  there  was  noe 
other  Sunday  before  Our  Lady  Day.  But  the 
materiall  parts  beinge  finished,  tho’  all  the  pewes 
were  nott  sett,  neither  below  nor  in  the  galleries, 
his  Lordship  made  noe  scruple  of  consecrating  it; 
yet  he  would  be  ascertained  that  all  the  workmen 
were  payd  or  secured  their  monie  and  dues  first, 
and  to  that  end  made  perticular  inquiries  of  the 
workmen’.36 

In  the  ceremony  of  consecration  the  inhabitants 
were  represented  by  the  King’s  spokesman  in  the 
Commons  and  a  resident  in  Soho  Square,  Vis¬ 
count  Preston,  whose  chaplain,  William  Wake 
(soon  to  be  the  first  lecturer  at  the  church)  read 
one  of  the  lessons.  Lord  Preston  presented  to  the 
bishop  the  inhabitants’  petition  for  the  consecra¬ 
tion,  which  referred  to  the  appropriation  of  the 


site  by  Act  of  Parliament:  no  title-deeds  were 
handed  over.  The  ceremony  was  interrupted  by 
dinner  which  the  bishop  took  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Samuel  Grimston  in  Soho  Square.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  bishop  proceeded  to  another  part 
of  the  incipient  parish  of  St.  Anne’s  to  consecrate 
an  additional  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin’s  at  the  site  of  the  former  Greek 
Church.37 

The  newly  consecrated  church  was  as  yet 
without  a  spire  to  crown  its  seventy-foot  tower,  and 
in  some  respects  differed  from  the  designs  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.  At  the  west  end,  the  tower  had  the  clasp¬ 
ing  buttresses,  unique  in  a  ‘Wren’  church,  shown 
on  the  R.I.B.A.  plan  (Plate  10a),  but  the  west 
doorway  in  the  tower  was  probably  omitted,  and 
doors  were  made  in  the  westernmost  bays  of  the 
aisles.38  At  the  east  end  a  more  important  change 
was  made.  The  sanctuary  was  carried  up  to  the 
full  height  of  the  building  instead  of  being  given 
the  curious  form  shown  in  the  R.I.B.A.  plan 
and  east  elevation  (Plate  11b),  and  its  projection 
was  reduced  by  the  addition  of  sixth  bays  at  the 
east  ends  of  the  aisles.  Internally  the  sanctuary 
was  constructed  without  the  two  columns  in  the 
opening  from  the  nave  originally  intended.  It  was 
given  a  semi-circular  shape  on  plan,  under  a  semi¬ 
dome  ceiling.  The  plan  of  the  east  end  as  it 
existed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  notable 
similarity,  as  has  been  observed,39  to  that  of  an 
early  Christian  church,  was  thus  presumably 
original.^  Descriptions  of  the  church  as  first 
designed  and  as  built  are  given  below. 

The  church  thus  consecrated  did  not  win  as 
much  admiration  from  architectural  critics  as 
did  St.  James’s,  but  eighteenth-century  comments 
were  at  least  conventionally  polite.  The  praise  of 
the  ‘pleasant  and  pretty  large’  church  by  the 
author  of  A  New  View  of  London  in  170842  is 
quoted  below  (page  271).  In  1714  James 


*  In  addition  to  the  seven  previous  commissioners  and  Lords  Macclesfield  and  Fauconberg,  who  were  now  formally 
appointed,  the  new  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Viscount  Preston,  Viscount  Latimer; 
the  Hon.  Charles  Bertie ;  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,  Sir  John  St.  Barbe  and  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  knights ;  Thomas  Short, 
M.D.;  William  Cheyne,  Thomas  Wharton,  Thomas  Agar  (Surveyor  General  of  Woods),32  Robert  Squibb,  Christopher 
Pack,  Oliver  St.  John,  James  Braithwaite,  and  Thomas  Parsons,  esquires;  and  John  Bale,  Richard  Rvder,  John  Blundell 
and  Philip  Harman,  gentlemen.  (Of  these,  Blundell  was  active  in  March  1685/6  in  arrangements  for  the  consecration,33 
and  Ryder  was  later  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  rectory  house  and  watch-house.  See  pages  275-6.) 

f  The  deed  of  consecration,  which  in  1930  was  in  the  clergy  vestry  but  which  no  longer  exists,  is  said  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  bishop  on  9  April  following.35 

!  The  vestibules  at  the  east  end  are  first  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  church  in  182840  but  their  presence  is  probably 
implied  by  the  existence  of  the  sixth,  easternmost,  bay  of  the  aisles  shown  in  outline  plans  of  the  church  made  in  March 
1685/633  as  well  as  in  Cole’s  view  of  the  north  side  of  the  church  published  in  1756. 41 
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Paterson  called  it  ‘a  large  and  beautiful  Parish- 
Church  of  brick  Work  ...  it  is  adorn’d  with  some 
fine  new  Monuments,  stately  Galleries,  Branches, 
and  Organ  .  .  .  and  situate  in  a  pleasant  Church¬ 
yard’.43  Strype  in  1720  said  it  was  ‘a  fair 
Church  .  .  .  handsomely  finished  within’,44  and 
in  1739  William  Maitland,  to  whose  History 
of  London  the  parish  subscribed  two  guineas,45 
called  St.  Anne’s  a  ‘spacious  and  handsome 
Church’.46 

In  its  early  years  the  church  had  a  fashionable 
congregation,  though  less  celebratedly  so  than  St. 
James’s.  Not  only  the  aristocratic  residents 
within  its  parish  came  to  St.  Anne’s.  In  1686  the 
Countess  of  Dorchester  seems  to  have  preferred 
it  to  her  parish  church  of  St.  James,47  and 
Evelyn  worshipped  here  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  1687—90,  although  he  was  no  doubt  attracted 
by  Wake’s  preaching  rather  than  by  any  beauty 
of  the  building.48  In  1718  the  vestry  learned  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  George  1 1,  then  living 
at  Leicester  House,  had  ‘discovered  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  come  to  this  Church’,  and  Lady  William¬ 
son  was  asked  to  give  up  her  pew  to  make  way 
for  him.49  The  Prince  paid  Tomson  Norris, 
joiner,  £16  8 s.  in  1719  for  work  done  here, 
doubtless  on  the  pew.50 

As  Sir  John  Bramston  noted,  the  fitting-up  of 
the  church  remained  to  be  completed  after  the 
consecration.  The  vestry  minutes  of  the  new 
parish  do  not  survive  before  1695,  but  the 
churchwardens’  accounts  contain  small  payments, 
such  as  the  £5  ior.  to  Mr.  Young,  a  carver, 
for  work  on  the  churchwardens’  pew.  An  inven¬ 
tory  of  1687-8  lists  lamp-furnishings  given  by 
donors,  including  the  ‘Great  Branch’,  the 
‘Twelve  Branches  below’  and  the  ‘Branches  in 
the  Gallery,  and  for  the  Pulpett  and  Reading 
Desk,  and  Clarkes  Seat’.  The  same  list  mentions 
‘the  Silk  Curtaine  for  the  East  Window’.51 

In  January  1685/6  St.  James’s  vestry  had 
resolved  to  offer  to  St.  Anne’s  the  font  about 
to  be  replaced  by  that  now  in  St.  James’s 
Church  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  gift  was  made 
or  accepted.62 

After  Midsummer  1689  the  vestry,  although 
it  had  power  under  the  Act  of  1678  to  repair 
the  church,  lost  its  power  to  make  a  church¬ 
building  rate  under  the  Act  of  1 685.  The  ,£5,000 
permitted  by  that  Act  had  been  raised  by  a  rate, 
and  (it  was  said)  over  £1,200  in  addition  by  the 
sale  of  ‘several  Pews  and  Galleries’.53  If  it  is 


supposed  that  £5,000  given  by  or  through  Bishop 
Compton  had  previously  been  expended  on  the 
church  its  cost  was  amply  commensurate  with  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

Two  substantial  parts  of  the  work  provided  for 
by  the  1685  Act  still,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  The  tower  was  without  its  spire  and  the 
rectory  house  was  unbuilt.  In  December  1691 
leave  was  obtained  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  authorizing  the  vestry  to  raise 
not  more  than  £1,700  to  complete  this  work.54 
Inhabitants  petitioned  against  the  Bill,  pleading 
the  burden  of  taxation  necessitated  by  the  French 
war.53  The  Bill  passed,  with  amendments,  to  the 
Lords  and  was  there  committed  in  January 
1691/2,55  but  opposition  from  inhabitants, 
evidently  led  by  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  occasioned 
‘great  difficulties’  and  the  Bill  was  dropped.56 

I  he  church  remained  without  a  spire  for  some 
thirty-two  years.  In  December  1696  Wake,  by 
then  rector  of  St.  James’s,  mentioned  that  St. 
Anne’s  ‘once  had  a  mind  for’  the  timber  spire 
which  St.  James’s  had  removed  from  their  tower 
in  1687.  'The  vestry  of  St.  James  seems  to  have 
decided  to  revive  negotiations  for  the  sale  but 
nothing  came  of  it.57 

In  1699  the  vestry  of  St.  Anne’s  received  by 
royal  gift  the  organ  from  the  Queen’s  Chapel  at 
St.  James’s  (see  page  266)  and  in  1705  was  build¬ 
ing  the  rectory  house  (see  page  275).  At  the  same 
time,  in  1705—6,  a  new  sounding-board  or  ‘type’ 
was  set  up  over  the  pulpit  on  two  pillars,  by  the 
joiner  or  carpenter,  John  Chaplin.  A  general 
renovation  was  carried  out  with  paint  and  white¬ 
wash,  the  use  of  the  latter  evidently  being  by  the 
example  of  St.  James’s  Church.58 

By  1714  the  building  of  a  spire,  or  ‘steeple’, 
was  in  consideration  again.  On  14  June  the 
vestry  recorded  that  ‘Mr  Tallman  Exhibited  to 
this  Board  a  Draught  of  the  steeple  and  promissed 
that  on  Fryday  next  .  .  .  [he]  would  give  in  an 
Estimate  of  the  Charge  in  building  the  sd 
steeple’.  A  vestry  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held 
on  that  day  but  there  are  no  minutes  of  such  a 
meeting  and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  until 
January  1717/18.  Proposals  for  building  a  spire 
had  then  been  made  by  the  local  carpenter,  John 
Meard,  junior,  and  on  3  February  it  was  decided 
that  the  rector  should  conclude  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  work  and  pay  for  it  as  specified  in  the 
articles.  The  work  was  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  year.59  No  records  of  the  payment  for  it  are 
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known  to  survive.*  Whether  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  spire  (figs.  69,  70)  was  designed  by 
Talman  or  Meard  is  not  known. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century 
no  important  architectural  alterations  are  known 
to  have  been  made  to  the  church  but  considerable 
sums  were  spent  on  redecoration  or  repairs.  In 
1 734  some  £270  was  spent.61  In  1 743  and  again 
in  1 744  the  roof  was  repaired  (probably  mainly  in 
its  tiling  and  leads)  at  a  cost  of  some  £'470. 62  In 
1756  a  public  burial  vault  was  made  under  the 
south  aisle,  like  that  already  existing  under  the 
north  aisle,  and  two  galleries  were  erected  for  the 
charity  children:  at  the  same  time  the  church 
was  redecorated  with  much  paint  ‘of  a  bright  stone 
colour’.  The  cost  was  about  ,£764. 63  This  began 
a  period  of  expenditure.  Some  accounts  are  missing 
but  in  the  year  1763—4  some  £306  was  spent,  in 
1766—8  some  £560,  and  in  1770— 1  some  ,£571. 64 

In  May  1787  repairs  became  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  ‘Immediate  danger  of  the  roof’ 
and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  carpenter,  sometime  of  Litchfield  Street. 
The  cost  was  about  1 2  but  as  only  £99  of  this 
was  paid  to  Campbell  himself  little  work  on  the 
timber  structure  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been 
involved.65 

In  1889  the  rector  stated  that  the  figures  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  which  decorated  the  reredos 
(as  they  had  done  since  at  least  1 708)42  were 
painted  by  Benjamin  West  (1 738— 1 820). 66 
Between  1774  and  1805  West  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  eleven  paintings  showing  Moses 
or  Aaron,67  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  original  paintings  at  St.  Anne’s, 
if  in  fact  made,  was  effected. 

The  first  important  alteration  to  the  church 
was  made  in  1801-3,  when  the  steeple  was  re¬ 
placed  by  that  now  surviving  (Plates  12,  14,  15). 
The  architect  was  S.  P.  Cockerell,  whose  first 
report  to  the  vestry,  in  response  to  an  unrecorded 
request  from  them,  was  dated  1 2  May  1 800. 
This  stated  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was 
sound  but  that  instability  had  developed  in  the 
two  western  buttresses  near  the  ground.  Cockerell 
suspected  that  investigation  would  show  that 
‘from  the  ignorant  manner  in  which  masses  of 
Brickwork  were  frequently  built  about  a  century 
ago’  the  other  buttresses  would  be  found  to  be 


similarly  defective.  He  suggested  further  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  help  of  George  Dance,  junior.68 
On  9  June  they  submitted  a  joint  report,  for 
which  each  was  paid  five  guineas.69  They  had 
found  that  the  whole  steeple  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  vestry.70 
The  committee  to  supervise  the  work  met  on  the 
same  day.71  In  July  the  vestry  agreed  with  a 
bricklayer  for  the  demolition  of  the  steeple  (the 
parish  retaining  of  the  materials  only  the  four 
stone  vases  on  the  tower,  which  are  perhaps  those 
now  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  churchyard 
garden)  and  the  dismantling  of  the  steeple  began 
immediately.72  In  February  1801  another 
committee  was  appointed,  to  consider  (none  too 
soon,  it  would  seem)  the  manner  of  rebuilding.73 
On  10  March  it  asked  Cockerell  to  draw  ‘a  plan 
of  a  Tower’  and  also  of  a  new  vestry- room 
adjoining  the  church,74  to  supplement  the  old 
location  for  a  vestry-room  in  the  tower.  On 
24  March  Cockerell  submitted  a  plan  for  the 
tower  or  steeple,  to  cost  ,£2,400,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  ‘the  least  expensive  that  could  with 
propriety  and  consistent  with  the  general  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Church  be  erected’.75  On  31 
March  the  vestry  agreed  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
steeple  and  the  beautifying  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  erection  (also  to  Cockerell’s  design)  of  a 
new  watch-house  and  fire-engine-house  with 
vestry-room  over.  (This  was  completed  in  the 
following  year,  see  page  276.)  A  committee  was 
empowered  to  contract  for  the  work  and  to  obtain 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  the  money  by  the 
sale  of  annuities.76 

The  procurement  of  an  Act  was  delayed,77 
but  on  30  June  a  faculty  was  obtained  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  specifying  in  some  detail  the 
work  to  be  done.78  The  description  ot  the  new 
steeple  was  consistent  with  that  now  surviving. 
Although  the  parish  had  trouble  with  all  its  main 
contractors,  it  seems  that  Cockerell’s  design  was 
executed  without  any  significant  change  in  ap¬ 
pearance  (Plate  14). 

The  faculty  specified  grey  stock  bricks,  Port¬ 
land  stone,  copper,  and  iron  for  the  materials. 
In  October  1801  it  was  decided,  on  Cockerell’s 
recommendation,  that  the  facing  brickwork  of 
the  tower  then  remaining  to  be  executed  should 
be  laid  in  ‘Parker’s  Roman  Cement’.79 


*  In  1718  the  articles  of  agreement  and  ‘a  Bag  of  Guineas  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Meard  as  soon  as  the  Steeple  shall  be  finished’ 
were  placed  in  the  chest  of  the  charity  school  (later  St.  Anne’s  National  School),  then  at  the  corner  of  Frith  Street  and 
Romilly  Street.60 
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The  necessary  Act  of  Parliament  was  finally 
obtained,  after  controversy  between  the  committee 
and  some  parishioners,80  on  28  May  1802.  It 
nominated  twenty-four  inhabitants,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rector,  churchwardens  and  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor,  were  to  be  trustees  to  complete 
the  steeple,  watch-house,  engine-house  and 
vestry-room,  and  repair  the  church.  They  had 
power  to  raise  £6,000  by  a  rate  not  exceeding 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  Contracts  already  entered 
into  by  the  parish  committee  were  made  binding.81 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  had  invited 
tenders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  steeple  in  two 
parts,  one  for  the  tower  and  the  other  for  the 
‘cupola  and  turrett’.  Re-advertisement  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  some  builders’  failure  to  understand 
that  they  were  required  to  tender  for  all  branches 
of  the  work.82  In  July  1801  a  tender  was  ac¬ 
cepted  from  James  Nicoll  of  Durham  Place, 
Hackney  Road,  bricklayer,  and  an  agreement 
was  concluded  with  him  in  August,  to  complete 
the  demolition  of  the  steeple  and  perform  the 
new  bricklayer’s,  mason’s  and  carpenter’s  work 
up  to  the  stone  cornice  which  was  to  finish  the 
square  brick  tower,  for  £850. 83 

In  the  summer  of  1801  Cockerell  showed  his 
design  for  the  steeple  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.84 

By  April  1802  it  was  possible  to  accept  a 
second  tender,  from  James  Francis  and  John 
Day,  of  Clapham,  stonemasons.  They  were  to 
perform  the  mason’s  and  bricklayer’s  work  and  the 
related  carpenter’s,  smith’s  and  plumber’s  work 
from  the  stone  cornice  finishing  the  tower  up 
to  immediately  below  the  clock-globe,  for 
£1,840. 85  The  agreement,  described  as  being 
for  the  ‘Campanile  or  Cupola  and  the  Turret’, 
was  concluded  in  September.  The  structural 
brickwork  was  to  be  laid  in  Roman  cement.  The 
carpenter’s  work  was  to  be  done  ‘in  an  accurate 
and  masterly  manner  with  Sussex  Oak  and  Riga 
Fir’.  The  specifications  for  the  mason’s  work 
included:  ‘the  face  of  the  Piers  between  the 
Columns  and  the  Plinths  under  them  to  be 
worked  in  a  bold  regular  tool-stroke  and  the  rest 
rubbed,  three  courses  of  them  to  contain  the  two 
Columns  and  Pier  in  one  Stone  in  order  to  a  good 
Bond,  one  in  the  Bases,  the  Second  in  the  Shaft, 
and  third  in  the  Capital  to  be  wrought  in  the 
same  manner  and  the  Frieze  over  each  opening 
to  be  in  one  stone  eight  feet  long’.  (As  executed 
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the  masonry  was  not  so  monolithic  as  here 
specified.)  The  louvres  of  the  bell-chamber  were 
built  of  Portland  stone  two  inches  thick.86 
It  had  become  necessary  for  Francis  and  Day  to 
finish  the  stone  cornice  of  the  tower,  which 
Nicoll  (who  became  bankrupt)  had  been  unable 
to  complete.87  By  March  1803  their  work  was 
due  to  be  finished.88  As  with  other  workmen, 
the  completion  of  the  contract  was  delayed,89 
but  it  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  March  for 
tenders  to  be  invited  for  the  copper  work.  Only 
two  tradesmen  tendered,  John  Th waites  of 
Clerkenwell  and  John  Kepp  of  Chandos  Street, 
and  in  April  the  provision  of  the  ‘red  sheet  Copper’ 
work  and  the  iron  vane  was  divided  between  them, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £47 3. 90  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  steeple,  in  the  accepted  tenders,  had 
thus  risen  to  £3,163. 

By  the  end  of  May  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  hang  the  bells,91  and  it  was  beneath  the 
strange  shape  of  the  virtually  completed  steeple 
that  the  militia  drilled  during  the  summer  of 
1  803. 92 

Most  attention  was  now  being  given  to  the 
repairs  to  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  redecora¬ 
tion  of  the  interior,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7  22, 93 
which  was,  however,  to  be  appreciably  exceeded. 

On  25  May  Cockerell  reported  to  the  trustees 
set  up  by  the  Act  of  1802  that  the  pantiles  and 
leadwork  of  the  roof  needed  repair.91  Glazed 
Dutch  pantiles  for  the  north  side  of  the  roof  were 
ordered  to  be  shipped  from  Rotterdam  ‘by  the 
first  neutral  vessel  for  the  River  Thames’,  but 
were  so  long  coming  that  ‘Bangor  rag  slates’  were 
used  instead:  when  the  Dutch  tiles  arrived  they 
and  the  old  material  were  sold  to  Mr.  Copland 
(doubtless  Alexander  Copland,  a  contractor).94  * 
The  slater  was  being  paid  in  September  1803, 95 
and  the  plumber’s  work  was  finished  in 
November.96 

Cockerell’s  recommendations  for  the  interior 
were  not  extensive.  Apart  from  redecoration, 
which  included  repainting  the  altar  in  the  same 
imitation  of  marble  as  before,  his  chief  suggestion 
was  to  ‘grind  off  the  Polish’  of  the  east  and  upper 
south  windows  to  reduce  glare.97  In  fact  only 
the  east  window  was  altered,  and  this  was  given 
not  ground  but  stained  glass.  It  was  provided 
partly  by  Mr.  Minnett  (no  doubt  John  Minnitt, 
painter  and  glazier,  of  Dartmouth  Street,  West¬ 
minster),98  and  partly  by  John  Wetherell,  brick- 


*  The  price  was  £8  and  £4  per  thousand  for  new  and  old  tiles  respectively. 
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layer,  of  Litchfield  Street,  who  had  some  on  his 
hands  ‘to  be  disposed  of'.  The  cost  was  about 
£310,  a  little  less  than  the  sum  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  purpose."  The  east  window 
was  described  by  J.  P.  Malcolm,  probably  in 
1  805 :  ‘An  arched  window,  over  the  altar,  con¬ 
tains  ten  compartments  in  painted  glass,  formed  by 
neat  divisions  of  green  and  yellow.  The  arch  is  a 
nimbus,  under  which  is  the  Saviour.  On  either 
side  of  him  are  a  crown  and  crown  of  thorns; 
under  him  are  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul; 
and  under  St.  John  St.  James;  on  whose  sides  are  a 
highly- finished  and  very  brilliant  ewer,  and  vase 
of  incense.  The  colouring  of  this  window  is 
wonderfully  bright  and  clear,  but  the  figures  are 
wretched’.100  Thomas  Allen’s  praise  of  the  win¬ 
dow  in  1828101  is  noted  below  (see  page  271). 

'The  ball  and  vane  were  in  place  by  September 
1803,  and  all  the  work  was  apparently  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  year.102 

The  total  cost  does  not  emerge  very  clearly, 
partly  because  the  payments  for  the  steeple  and  the 
watch-house  building  are  sometimes  run  together 
in  the  accounts,  and  partly  because  Cockerell’s 
final  bill  does  not  seem  to  have  included  quite  all 
the  work  done.  In  any  event,  the  parish  had 
difficulty  in  meeting  its  commitments  and  in 
1  805  some  workmen  were  being  paid  five  per  cent 
on  outstanding  bills.103  They  seem  to  have  been 
finally  paid  in  1 8 1 1 . 95  Cockerell  evidently  did 
not  submit  his  own  bill  in  his  lifetime  and  it  was 
finally  delivered  to  the  parish  by  his  executors  in 
1828.  It  recorded  a  total  expenditure  (including 
that  on  the  watch-house)  of  £6,148  6s.  8fd., 
on  which  Cockerell’s  commission  at  five  per  cent 
was  £307  8 r.  Of  the  total,  perhaps  some  £3,558 
was  for  the  steeple,  some  £1,387  for  repairs 
and  embellishments  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  some  £1,203  f°r  t^le  watch-house.104  Other 
payments  to  workmen,  however,  are  known  to 
have  been  made,  totalling  perhaps  some  £850; 
these  included  the  wages  of  the  clerk  of  works, 
who  was  paid  by  the  trustees,  at  6r.  a  day.105 
In  all,  some  eighteen  major  building  tradesmen 
seem  to  have  worked  on  the  church  or  watch- 
house.* 


Despite  this  expensive  alteration  a  thorough 
redecoration  was  carried  out  in  1816—17  at  a 
cost  of  some  £1,590,  when  the  largest  single 
payment  was  to  the  carpenter,  John  Heron,  a 
churchwarden.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
were  separated  and  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
nave.106  Heron  had  examined  the  roof-timbers  in 
1 808, 107  and  dry  rot  was  found  in  the  roof  in 
1816.  In  1823  defects  in  the  ceiling  at  the  west 
end  caused  the  churchwardens  to  consult  the 
surveyor,  William  Inwood,  who  supervised 
repairs  to  the  roof-timbers  at  a  cost  of  some  £439 
(including  his  commission).108  In  1824—5  the 
architects  Atkinson  and  Smirke  were  paid  ten  and 
fifteen  guineas  respectively  for  surveying  the 
repairs.109 

These  attentions  proved  insufficient  and  in 
1830—1  a  major  reconstruction  of  the  church  was 
necessary.  The  architect  was  Robert  Abraham. 
On  5  May  1830  he  reported  to  the  vestry  on  the 
safety  of  the  roof,  which  he  found  ‘in  a  very 
defective  state’,  partly  because  of  the  decay  of  the 
timbers  from  damp,  but  chiefly  because  of  ‘the 
want  of  Skill  in  its  formation,  being  devoid  of 
principle  and  weak  in  consequence  of  the  large 
arched  ceiling;  the  want  of  lateral  ties  occasion¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  Timbers’. 
He  also  found  that  ‘the  Materials  of  which  the 
Walls  are  formed  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality’. 
Abraham  thought  it  necessary  to  take  down  the 
church  to  about  the  level  of  the  galleries  and  re¬ 
build  with  a  roof  entirely  of  new  oak  and  fir. 
He  proposed  to  ‘cover  with  Roman  Cement  the 
whole  of  the  Exterior  to  protect  the  work  from 
further  damage,  to  conceal  the  junction  of  the 
new  Work,  and  to  give  the  whole  respectability 
of  appearance’.  Inside,  the  fittings  and  furnishings 
were  ‘proposed  to  be  in  strict  form  and  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  undisturbed  Portion  of  the  Works’. 
Abraham  supplied  a  cross-section  showing  how 
the  walls  had  been  thrust  outward  by  the  spreading 
of  the  roof-timbers.110  He  was  paid  twenty-five 
guineas  for  his  report.111  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  vestry  sought  a  second  opinion,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  guineas,112  from  James  Savage,  who  re¬ 
ported  in  June.  His  strictures  on  Talman’s 


*  Bricklayers,  James  Nicoll  of  Durham  Place,  Hackney  Road,  Isaac  Sanders,  and  John  Wetherell  of  Litchfield  Street; 
carpenters,  Samuel  Freeman,  John  Heron  (of  Carlisle  Street  in  1804),  Isaac  Offord,  and  Zachariah  K.  Skyring  of  Bucklers- 
hury;  coppersmiths,  John  Kepp  of  Chandos  Street,  and  John  Thwaites  of  Clerkenwell ;  glazier,  John  Minnitt;  plumber, 
Samuel  Briggs  of  Frith  Street;  slater,  Thomas  Harris;  smith,  John  Kelk ;  stonemasons,  John  Day  and  James  Francis  of 
Clapham,  and  Richard  Lewis;  clerk  of  works,  Smith;  and  Robert  Alexander  Stannard  (who  performed  painter’s,  glazier’s 
and  plasterer’s  work).  Thwaites,  a  noted  clockmaker,  probably  fixed  a  renovated  clock  in  the  copper  ball. 
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incapacity  as  the  supposed  designer  have  already 
been  noticed.  Like  Abraham  he  thought  a 
completely  new  roof  was  necessary.19  *  The 
committee  recommended  that  this  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  substantial  repairs  made  according  to 
plans  already  prepared  by  Abraham.  The  cost 
was  not  expected  to  be  more  than  £5,000  and  the 
committee  hoped  that  by  advertising  for  tenders 
‘a  responsible  contractor  may  be  found  for 
executing  the  works  for  less  than  that  sum’. 
After  some  vacillation  the  proposal  was  accepted 
in  August  by  298  votes  to  149  in  open  vestry.113 
A  contract  was  concluded  with  the  builder, 
James  Lucas  of  Cromer  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  at  £3,363.  By  March  1831  the  walls  had 
been  rebuilt  ‘in  Roman  Cement  instead  of  Dork¬ 
ing  Lime  Mortar’,  and  at  Abraham’s  suggestion 
the  committee  had  ‘ordered  considerable  altera¬ 
tion  to  be  made  in  the  Elevation  of  the  East 
front’.114  These  changes  involved  the  rebuilding 
of  the  semi-dome  over  the  altar.  Difficulty  then 
arose  with  the  contractor,  who  became  bankrupt. 
The  committee  ‘turned  Mr.  Lucas  and  his  Men 
out  of  the  church’,  and  finished  the  work  them¬ 
selves,  at  a  cost  of  some  £5,445,  plus  Abraham’s 
commission,  surveyor’s  fee  and  honorarium 
(totalling  in  all  £329).  The  church  was  re-opened 
in  October  1831. 115  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
original  east  front  was  altered  to  the  form  in  which 
it  survived  until  1953. 

In  1845  the  interior  was  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
painted,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
James  Lockyer,  who  recommended  ‘painting  in 
shades’  rather  than  renewing  the  existing  colour¬ 
ing,  and  also  recommended  that  the  marbling 
should  have  ‘a  few  lighter  veins’  introduced.116 

The  following  year  the  Reverend  Nugent 
Wade  became  rector  and  a  period  ensued  which 
was  marked  by  dissension  in  the  vestry  over  his 
supposed  Puseyite  sympathies.117  In  1862—3  the 
east  window  of  1803  was  replaced  by  another, 
by  Hughes  and  Ward  of  Erith  Street,  which  had 
obtained  a  silver  medal  at  the  1862  Exhibition.118 
In  1864  and  1865  proposals  by  the  rector  to 
lower  the  pews  and  remove  their  doors,  without 
cost  to  the  parish,  were  rejected  at  scantily  at¬ 
tended  vestry  meetings.  In  January  1866  the 
vestry  agreed  that  the  pews  might  be  cut  down  if 
the  doors  were  retained,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  rector  intended  no  alteration  in  the  ser¬ 
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vices  ‘and  that  he  will  not  introduce  the  offertory 
instead  of  pew  Rents’.119  The  bishop’s  faculty 
was  obtained  in  April  for  the  alteration  to  the 
pews  and  other  changes  to  increase  the  accommo¬ 
dation  ‘for  the  poor  and  many  children’  who 
attended  the  church.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
only  £500,  t0  be  raised  by  subscription.120  The 
alterations  to  the  interior  which  followed  were, 
however,  extensive.  The  architect  was  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  whose  proposals  for  external  repairs 
were  accepted  by  the  vestry  in  July.121  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  vestry  minutes  of  his  interior 
alterations.  They  were  described  in  The  Builder 
in  November  1866,  after  the  reopening,  and  can 
be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  1 890  reproduced  on 
Plate  13.  The  nave  and  aisle  seats  had  been  cut 
down  by  Blomfield  and  rearranged.  ‘The  gallery 
seats  have  also  been  lowered,  and  the  system  of 
lighting  by  brackets  from  the  gallerv  front  has 
been  changed  to  a  series  of  small  gaseliers  or  star¬ 
lights  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  present  alterations  is  the  formation 
of  a  chancel  out  of  one  bay  of  the  nave,  the  apse 
being  reserved  as  a  sacrarium.  A  low  screen  of 
carved  oak  has  been  thrown  across  the  church  at 
the  first  pillar  from  the  east,  the  space  within 
being  fitted  with  carved  oak  stalls  for  the  choir. 
These  are  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  oak 
screens,  surmounted  by  grilles  of  metalwork.  The 
church  [rff]  is  raised  one  step  from  the  nave,  and 
three  more  steps  lead  to  the  foot-pace,  on  which 
the  altar  stands.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  and 
sacrarium  has  been  paved  with  tiles,  and  the  old 
panelling  round  the  apse  has  been  re-arranged, 
the  paint  having  been  cleaned  off,  and  appropriate 
decorations  in  gold  and  colours  applied  on  the 
natural  wood,  slightly  stained  as  a  ground.  A 
reredos  and  super-altar  in  marbles  and  alabaster, 
bearing  a  Greek  cross,  charged  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  four  evangelists  in  mosaic, 
complete  the  new  architectural  features  of  the 
east  end.  The  credence  consists  of  a  carved 
wooden  bracket  attached  to  the  panelling  of  the 
apse;  and  a  new  altar-cloth,  designed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  has  been  worked  by  the  sisters  at  Clewer’.122 

In  1868  the  organ  was  enlarged,123  and  it 
was  perhaps  at  that  time  that  it  was  moved  from 
a  gallery  at  the  west  end  to  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  Nugent  Wade  was  at  this  period  building 
up  the  fame  of  St.  Anne’s  for  its  choral  sendees. 


*  He  suggested  that  the  junction  of  roof  and  walls  should  be  effected  by  the  use  of  ‘Stone  Bond  instead  of  the  usual 
Timber  Plates  and  Bond.  I  have  found  the  advantages  of  this  Practice  both  for  durability  and  for  present  economy’. 
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The  interior  was  renovated  in  1887  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Golden  Jubilee.124  In  September  1895 
dilapidation  of  the  eastern  pediment  caused  the 
London  County  Council  to  serve  a  Dangerous 
Structures  Notice  on  the  rector.  A  report  was 
obtained  from  the  architects,  Roumieu  and  Ait- 
chison,  who  estimated  the  cost  of  exterior  restora¬ 
tion  at  £  1 , 1 00.  They  professed  some  appreciation 
of  the  north  and  south  elevations,  exhibiting  ‘a 
style  which  whilst  severe  is  none  the  less  beautiful’, 
but  suggested  the  addition  of  architrave  mouldings 
to  the  window  openings.  They  also  suggested  a 
redecoration  of  the  interior,  to  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  wrought-iron  electric  light  standards 
fixed  in  the  ends  of  the  seats,  at  a  cost  of  £1,1  70. 125 
By  November  a  total  restoration,  costing  £3,1 80, 
was  envisaged.126  The  exterior  work  was  finished 
by  the  end  of  1896  and  the  interior  redecoration 
by  October  1897,  ur>der  Roumieu  and  Aitchi- 
son’s  direction.  It  was  financed  by  subscriptions 
and  by  grants  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners.127 

The  builder  Lucas’s  work  on  Abraham’s  new 
eastern  pediment  of  1831  had  perhaps  been  faulty, 
as  further  dilapidation  here  caused  another 
Dangerous  Structures  Notice  to  be  served  on  the 
rector  in  May  1929.  The  repairs,  with  others  to 
the  steeple  required  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
were  directed  by  the  architects,  Richardson  and 
Gill,  at  a  cost  of  £1,125.  The  following  year  an 
incoming  rector  asked  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  for  a  grant  towards  funds  spent  ‘to  make 
the  church  habitable  .  .  .  When  I  arrived  the 
Church  was  derelict.  No  light.  No  heating.  No 
accessories  for  Divine  worship.  In  fact, 
nothing!’.126 

The  church  was  severely  damaged  by  bombing 
in  1940,  when  most  of  the  body  of  the  church 
was  destroyed  although  the  steeple  survived. 
Proposals  for  the  retention  of  the  ruins  as  a  war 
memorial  were  made  by  Jacques  Groagini945.128 
By  1949  it  was  thought  that  the  church  would 
not  be  rebuilt,129  and  under  a  reorganization 
measure  of  1953  the  church  of  St.  Thomas’s, 
Regent  Street,  was  made  the  parish  church  of 
the  united  benefices  of  St.  Anne’s,  St.  Thomas’s, 
and  St.  Peter’s,  Great  Windmill  Street.  The  site 
of  St.  Anne’s  was  to  be  sold.130  The  walls  at  the 
east  end,  which  were  the  only  substantial  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  church  still  standing,  were 
demolished  to  window-sill  level,  and  the  site  de¬ 


consecrated  in  July  1953. 131  In  1956—7  it  was 
decided,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  London 
County  Council’s  policy  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  residential  use  of  the  Soho  area,  to  reinstate 
a  church  approximately  on  the  old  site.132  By  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  of  June  1965  the  Acts 
of  1678,  1685  and  1802  were  repealed.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  rector  (in  whom  the  steeple  site 
and  burial  ground  are  vested)  and  the  London 
Diocesan  Fund  (in  whom  are  vested  the  sites 
of  the  rest  of  the  church  and  of  St.  Anne’s  House 
at  No.  57  Dean  Street)  to  clear  the  church  site, 
except  for  the  steeple,  and  demolish  St.  Anne’s 
House,  and  to  erect  on  the  site  a  new  church 
which  will  become  the  parish  church  of  the  united 
parishes.  The  steeple  is  to  be  retained.  The  Act 
also  authorizes  the  erection  of  a  house  of  residence 
for  the  rector,  a  parish  hall  and  other  buildings.133 
The  present  intention  is  to  build  a  church,  church 
house  (including  bookshop,  parish  hall  and  club 
room)  and  a  rectory  house.  An  underground  car 
park  is  proposed  under  most  of  the  site. 

The  Organ 

In  1699  the  parish  petitioned  the  Crown  for 
the  organ  in  the  Queen  Dowager’s  chapel  at 
St.  James’s  (now  the  Queen’s  Chapel)  and  on 
17  May  the  request  was  granted  ‘as  of  Our  free 
Gift’.134  In  the  following  year  the  parish  was 
paying  for  repairs  to  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel.135 

Proposals  for  setting  up  the  organ  were  received 
from  the  organ-builders  (Bernard)  Smith  and 
(Renatus)  Harris.136  The  latter  was  said  in  1708 
to  have  been  its  maker.32  Whether  this  was  so 
or  not,  it  was  the  former  who  set  up  the  organ, 
at  a  cost  of  £100, 135  and  was  later  retained 
to  repair  it  at  £8  per  annum.137  The  organ  loft 
was  built  over  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church.42 

A  painter’s  estimate  for  redecoration  in  1756 
mentions  ‘the  Organ  Case  and  its  Carved  En¬ 
richments  Figures  and  Boys,  and  inside  Lights 
and  Frames  and  Cleaning  and  varnishing  the 
Guilt  Wire  round  the  Organ’.138 

In  1782  the  organ  was  repaired  by  the  firm  of 
Dodo  Tollner  and  Knight  (of  Romilly  Street), 
for  £63  plus  £15  paid  to  the  gilder,  Elcock.139  * 

In  1794  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  organ  by 
a  new  one.140  Robert  and  William  Gray  of  the 
New  Road  undertook  to  do  the  work  for  395 


The  specification  for  the  work  is  printed  in  J.  H.  Cardwell  and  others,  Men  and  Women  of  Soho,  [1903],  page  144. 
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guineas,  using  the  old  metal  pipes:  their  design 
included  four  ‘towers’  and  the  elevation  was 
thirteen  feet  wide.  The  work  was  finished  by 
May  1 795.  In  the  event  Messrs.  Gray  were  paid 
an  additional  £42  for  using  only  new  pipes.141* 
The  new  organ  at  St.  Anne’s  continued  to 
stand  at  the  west  end  in  an  upper  gallery.  It  was 
described  as  ‘very  large,  and  extremely  fine  [in 
sound]’  in  1 844,  when  it  was,  however,  attributed 
to  the  organ-builder,  Green.144  It  was  added  to 
in  1868  by  J.  W.  Walker  and  Sons,145  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  that  time  that  it  was  moved  to  the 
south  side  of  Blom field’s  recently  formed  chancel. 
It  was  ‘renovated’  in  1892  and  ‘improved’  in 
1 897. 123  In  1929  it  was  said  to  have  ‘just  been 
rebuilt’  by  Henry  Willis  and  Sons  for  .£1,940. 126 
It  was  destroyed  when  the  church  was  bombed  in 
1940. 


Architectural  Description 

The  First  Design  of  c.  16 j6 

Among  the  churches  of  basilican  plan  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Wren’s  office  this  early  scheme  for  St. 
Anne’s  (Plates  10,  11)  is  unique  in  having  a 
screen  of  two  columns  in  the  opening  of  the  chan¬ 
cel,  a  feature  used  later  by  Hawksmoor  in  Christ 
Church,  Spital fields.  The  rectangular  body,  about 
eighty  feet  long  and  sixty-four  feet  wide  intern¬ 
ally,  is  divided  by  colonnades  of  five  equal  bays 
to  form  a  nave,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  flanked  by 
aisles  without  galleries.  A  colonnade  of  three 
bays  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  opens  to  an 
oblong  chancel,  some  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  in 
the  east  wall  of  each  aisle  is  a  doorway,  approached 
externally  by  a  flight  of  four  semi-circular  steps. 
The  west  end  wall  of  the  nave  is  divided  into 
three  bays  by  pilasters  responding  to  the  east 
colonnade,  and  the  middle  bay  contains  a  doorway 
to  an  octangular  vestibule  in  the  projecting  tower, 
which  is  square  on  plan  but  has  its  angles  em¬ 
braced  by  heavy  buttresses.  A  temple  roof, 
covering  the  barrel  vault  of  the  nave  and  the 
flat  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  produces  a  great  pedi¬ 
ment  at  each  end  of  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
aisles  and  chancel  are  lit  by  tall  arch-headed 
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windows,  and  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a 
clerestory,  the  nave  receives  a  flood  of  light  from 
the  large  semi-circular  window  of  three  lights  in 
the  tympanum  ending  the  barrel  vault,  above  the 
colonnade  screening  the  chancel. 

The  architectural  treatment  of  the  exterior  is 
indicated  by  a  finished  drawing  of  the  east  eleva¬ 
tion,  intended,  presumably,  to  be  executed  in  red 
brick  dressed  with  stone  (Plate  1  ib),  and  there  is 
a  faint  and  unfinished  setting-up  of  the  west  front 
and  tower  (Plate  1  ia). 

From  the  drawing  it  would  appear  that  the 
design  of  the  east  elevation  is  dominated  by  the 
great  pediment  ending  the  roof,  with  the  over¬ 
scaled  semi-circular  window  in  the  slightly  re¬ 
cessed  central  part  of  the  tympanum.  In  execu¬ 
tion,  however,  this  predominance  would  have  been 
lessened  to  some  extent  by  the  projecting  chancel. 
This  last  has  a  tall  arch-headed  window,  framed 
by  an  architrave  rising  from  a  high  pedestal,  set 
in  a  plain  face  bounded  by  long-and-short  quoins. 
These  quoins  rise  between  a  stepped  plinth  and  a 
narrow  cornice,  continuing  that  at  the  base  of  the 
great  pediment  and  consequently  lacking  a  cy- 
matium.  In  the  end  wall  of  each  aisle  is  an 
arch-headed  doorway  in  a  doorcase  of  rusticated 
stonework,  the  incised  joints  of  the  narrow  courses 
being  continued  across  the  Doric  pilasters  that 
support  the  plain  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  brick 
face  above  is  a  large  round  window  within  a 
moulded  architrave.  The  front  is  bounded  by 
plain  pilaster-strips,  rising  to  support  projecting 
breaks  in  the  cornice  of  the  crowning  pediment. 

The  setting-up  for  the  west  front  and  tower  is 
very  tentative.  The  tower  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  first  rising  to  eaves  level  and  containing 
an  arch-headed  doorway.  The  second  stage,  rising 
as  high  as  the  roof-ridge,  has  a  rectangular  window 
below  a  circle,  perhaps  for  a  clock  dial.  The  third 
stage,  which  is  relatively  low,  contains  an  arch¬ 
headed  opening  in  a  straight-headed  frame  or 
recess,  and  finishes  with  a  triangular  pediment. 
The  prominent  angle-shafts  or  clasping  buttresses 
of  the  tower  appear  to  be  square  on  plan  for  part 
of  their  height,  probably  to  the  top  of  the  second 
stage.  Above  this  they  appear  like  engaged 
circular  turrets  rising  about  half-way  up  the 
third  stage,  to  finish  with  domes  and  ball-finials 
just  beneath  the  crowning  cornice.  Above  the 


*  Tames  Elmes’s  statement  that  the  discarded  organ  was  re-erected  by  his  father,  Samuel  Elmes,  surveyor,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,142  is  certainly  mistaken  in  some  of  its  particulars  and  is  not  confirmed  by  anything  in  the 
vestry  minutes  of  that  parish.143 
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tower  rises  a  dome  of  Gothic  profile,  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  crowned  by  a  small  hemispherical  dome  and 
a  bird-finial  or  vane.  The  top  stage  of  the 
tower,  finished  with  the  dome  and  lantern,  re¬ 
lates  very  closely  to  other  Wren  designs  in  the  All 
Souls  collection,  published  by  the  Wren  Society  as 
studies  for  St.  Antholin’s,  Budge  Row,146  but 
most  probably  intended  originally  for  All  Hallows 
the  Great,  Upper  Thames  Street,  as  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  sectional  elevation  at 
All  Souls  with  the  transverse  section  of  All 
Hallows  as  measured  by  John  Clayton.147  It  is 
worth  noting  that  both  St.  Antholin’s  and  All 
Hallows  were  begun  in  the  period  1677—8. 

The  part-section  of  the  nave,  on  its  long  axis, 
shows  the  Corinthian  plain-shafted  columns 
spaced  at  sixteen-feet  centres  and  raised  on  two- 
tier  pedestals,  the  lower  part  being  five  feet  high 
and  doubtless  intended  to  coincide  with  the  wains¬ 
cot  of  the  pews  (Plate  10b).  The  columns  sup¬ 
port  an  unbroken  entablature,  appropriate  to  the 
order  although  no  enrichments  are  indicated. 
Above  this  rises  the  barrel-vaulted  ceiling,  divided 
into  compartments  by  panelled  transverse  ribs 
centred  over  the  columns.  In  each  bay  of  the  side 
wall  is  a  tall  arch-headed  window,  its  sill  level  with 
the  column  bases.  The  bay  design  has  considerable 
affinity  with  that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury, 
built  in  1 677. 

The  general  conformity  of  the  plan  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  church  as  built,  with  those  of  the 
design  described  above,  is  very  close. 

The  Church  as  Built 

St.  Anne’s  was  a  basilica,  having  a  nave  of  five 
bays  terminated  by  an  eastern  apse,  serving  as  a 
chancel,  and  flanked  by  north  and  south  aisles 
containing  galleries  that  were  linked  by  a  gallery 
across  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  A  square  tower 
projected  centrally  from  the  west  front,  and  the 
chancel  apse  was  flanked  by  vestibules  containing 
staircases  to  the  galleries,  which  were  also 
reached  by  open  staircases  at  the  west  end  of 
each  aisle.  According  to  the  plan  reproduced 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monu¬ 
ments143  the  interior  was  some  sixty-four  feet 
wide,  the  nave  being  thirty-one  feet  clear,  and 
seventy-eight  feet  long,  excluding  the  chancel 
apse  which  added  a  further  eighteen  feet.  The 
bays  of  the  nave  were  spaced  at  fifteen-feet  cen¬ 
tres.  The  close  correspondence  between  these 


dimensions  and  those  of  the  church  as  originally 
planned  suggests  that  building  may  have  begun 
according  to  the  early  design  described  above. 

All  the  evidence  shows  that  the  church  was 
externally  an  extremely  plain  building,  even 
plainer  than  the  much  criticized  exterior  of  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly.  The  engraving  by  B.  Cole, 
published  in  the  1756  edition  of  Maitland’s 
History  of  London ,  taken  together  with  Kip’s 
distant  view  of  c.  1718—22,  presumably  gives  a 
trustworthy  representation  of  the  church  and 
steeple  (figs.  69,  70).  The  walls  of  red  brick, 


Fig.  69.  St.  Anne’s  Church.  Redrawn  from  Kip’s  View 
of  London  and  Westminster,  c.  1718-22 

finished  at  the  west  end  with  a  plain  stone  pilaster- 
strip  and  at  the  east  end  with  long-and-short 
chamfered  quoins,  contained  two  tiers  of  windows, 
the  lower  segmental-headed  and  the  upper 
round-arched,  all  without  ornamental  dressings. 
At  the  west  end,  in  place  of  a  window,  was  a 
round-arched  doorway,  dressed  with  a  stone  door¬ 
case  of  narrow  chamfer-jointed  courses,  the  joints 
carried  across  the  pilasters  supporting  the  cornice. 
These  doorcases,  partly  surviving  in  April 
1964,  appear  to  be  a  simplified  version  of  those 
shown  on  the  ‘Wren’  east  elevation.  The  side 
elevation  was  finished  with  a  modillioned  eaves- 
cornice,  perhaps  of  wood,  from  which  rose  the 
tiled  temple  roof. 

The  square-shafted  tower  had  the  prominent 
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clasping  buttresses  featured  in  the  early  ‘Wren’ 
design  (Plate  10a),  but  they  were  finished  a  few 
feet  above  the  ridge  of  the  church  roof  by  concave- 
curving  offsets.  The  shaft,  which  was  not  ex¬ 
ternally  divided  into  stages,  contained  in  each 
exposed  face  four  superimposed  openings.  The 
first  and  second  were  windows  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  those  in  the  side  of  the  church,  the 
third  opening  was  round  and  set  in  a  square  recess, 
and  the  fourth  was  a  tall  arch,  divided  by  a  branch¬ 
ing  mullion  into  two  Gothic  lights  fitted  with 
louvres.  Above  a  plain  stone  cornice  was  a 
parapet  of  pedimental  form,  its  coping  rising  in 
concave  quadrants  to  horizontal  breaks  flanking  a 
semicircle  partly  framing  a  clock  dial,  and  at  each 
corner  was  a  large  fluted  and  gadrooned  urn. 
The  spire  added  in  1718  was  a  coarsened  version 
of  that  at  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate  Hill,  beginning 
with  a  bell-shaped  dome  of  octagonal  plan,  having 
a  small  pedimented  dormer  in  each  diagonal  face. 
Above  the  dome  rose  an  octagonal  lantern,  each 
face  an  open  arch  with  a  balustrade.  The  upper 
part  of  the  spire  resembled  a  swelling  baluster, 
rising  from  a  concave-curving  base  and  finishing 
with  a  ball  and  vane. 

An  undated  drawing  of  about  1820  by  J.  M. 
Gandy149  gives  the  best  representation  of  the  east 
end  as  originally  completed  (Plate  12b).  The 
general  composition  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe,  a  Palladian  deri¬ 
vation  with  a  pedimented  centre  flanked  by  slightly 
recessed  wings  finished  with  half-pediments,  their 
raking  cornices  continuing  the  lines  of  the  central 
pediment.  Unlike  St.  Andrew’s,  however,  St. 


Anne’s  was  not  divided  by  a  stone  bandcourse  into 
two  storeys.  The  pedimented  centre  contained  a 
large  round-arched  window,  framed  with  an 
unbroken  bolection-moulded  architrave  of  stone, 
rising  from  a  pedestal-apron  having  an  un¬ 
usually  high  die.  This  window  feature  was  set 
against  a  slightly  projecting  face,  and  the  flanking 
faces  of  plain  brickwork  were  finished  with  long- 
and-short  stone  quoins.  In  the  pediment  tym¬ 
panum  was  a  small  round  window.  Apart  from 
the  increased  size  of  the  round-arched  window, 


Fig.  70.  St.  Anne’s  Church,  side  elevation.  From  an  engraving  in  William  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  1756 
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and  the  omission  of  a  keystone  from  its  architrave, 
the  executed  design  as  far  as  the  underside  of  the 
pediment  was  markedly  similar  to  the  original 
‘Wren’  draft  (Plate  i  ib).  The  side  faces,  fronting 
the  vestibules  and  corresponding  to  the  aisles, 
had  each  a  doorway  below  a  large  round  window. 
The  doors,  of  two  leaves  with  raised-and- fielded 
panels,  were  recessed  in  stone  doorcases.  These 
consisted  of  a  wide  stepped  architrave,  and  a  plain 
narrow  frieze  flanked  by  consoles  supporting  a 
triangular  pediment.  The  round  windows  were 
framed  with  stepped  architraves. 

To  judge  from  their  architectural  character,  the 
external  lobbies  of  oak  that  fronted  the  north¬ 
west  and  south-west  entrances  were  probably 
added  shortly  after  the  church  was  completed, 
although  they  do  not  appear  in  Cole’s  engraving. 
A  photograph,  reproduced  in  The  Builder  for 
15  September  1916,  shows  that  the  sides  were 
flush-panelled,  and  the  front  contained  a  wide 
door  beneath  a  semi-circular  fanlight  of  simple 
radial  pattern.  The  door  of  two  leaves  was 
formed  with  flush  panels  in  two  tiers,  the  top  rail 
being  shaped  to  a  reversed  segmental  curve,  with 
the  space  above  filled  by  foliage  scrollwork,  and 
at  each  end,  a  cherub’s  head.  Similar  carving 
decorated  the  spandrel  panels  flanking  the  fanlight, 
and  enriched  consoles  projected  to  support  the 
cornice-hood. 

S.  P.  Cockerell's  Steeple 

This  original,  powerful,  but  rather  unattractive 
composition  of  1801  has  its  genesis  in  late  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  experiments  with  the  classical 
idiom,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  funerary 
edifices  in  Pere  Lachaise.  Sir  John  Summerson 
has  pointed  to  a  resemblance  in  composition 
between  the  upper  stage  and  that  of  the  south-west 
tower  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,150  designed  by  Mac- 
laurin  in  1749  and  possibly  inspired  by  the 
Roman  monument  at  St.  Remy. 

Built  of  yellow  brick  with  dressings  of  Port¬ 
land  stone,  the  square  shaft  of  the  tower  rises  in 
two  stages,  the  first  to  eaves  level,  and  the  second 
to  the  apex  of  the  original  temple  roof  (Plates  12, 
14,  15).  In  each  exposed  face  of  the  lofty  first 
stage  is  a  large  but  shallow  round-arched  recess, 
flanked  by  battered  buttresses  some  five  feet  wide. 
Within  each  recess  is  a  segmental-headed  window 
below  a  circular  one,  the  last  concentric  with  the 
arch  of  the  recess.  The  brick  face  above  the  arch 


is  stopped  by  a  shaped  apron  of  plain  stonework, 
apparently  depending  from  the  raised  stone 
stringcourse  that  finishes  the  first  stage.  The 
relatively  low  second  stage  begins  with  a  plain 
stone  plinth,  curiously  treated  to  form  a  shallow 
relieving  arch  spanning  between  the  buttresses 
and  enclosing  a  shallow  segmental  tympanum  of 
brickwork.  The  front  and  side  faces  of  the  second 
stage  are  treated  alike,  the  brickwork  being  vertic¬ 
ally  divided  by  narrow  channels  to  produce  a 
square  centre,  containing  a  large  round  opening 
with  louvres,  flanked  by  pseudo-buttresses,  the 
buttress  effect  being  strengthened  by  the  re¬ 
entrant  angles  of  this  stage.  Instead  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  cornice  there  is  a  stone  architrave, 
having  two  fascias,  and  a  high  blocking-course 
extending  between  the  plain  pedestal-blocks 
placed  above  the  pseudo-buttresses.  The  lofty 
belfry  stage,  which  is  entirely  of  stone,  begins 
with  a  plinth  composed  of  two  high  but  slightly 
recessed  steppings,  and  assumes  an  octangular 
plan  through  the  introduction  of  diagonally- 
placed  corner  piers  to  separate  the  four  cardinal 
faces.  Each  face  contains  a  large  louvred  opening 
framed  by  Tuscan  columns  engaged  to  the  antae. 
Columns  and  antae  rise  from  plain  pedestals,  but 
the  former  support  a  panelled  lintel,  or  frieze,  and 
the  latter  finish  with  a  frieze-block  ornamented 
with  a  laurel-wreath.  The  boldly  profiled  cornice 
is  carried  unbroken  across  each  cardinal  and 
angle  face,  but  the  articulation  of  the  Tuscan 
aedicules  and  the  diagonal  piers  is  stressed  by  the 
placing  of  pedimental  blockings  above  the  former, 
and  semi-circular  acroteriae  above  the  latter.  The 
extraordinary  ‘spire’,  of  bell-shaped  profile,  be¬ 
gins  with  a  stone  plinth  formed  of  three  plain 
steppings,  circular  in  plan,  on  which  rests  a  drum 
of  copper.  This  is  ornamented  with  a  large- 
scaled  guilloche,  its  interlacing  bands  encircling  a 
series  of  eight  round  openings,  fitted  with  louvres. 
Above  the  drum  are  three  more  steppings,  in 
copper,  surmounted  by  the  pulvinated  base  of  a 
copper  sphere  from  which  four  clock  dials  project, 
facing  east,  west,  north  and  south.  Out  of  this 
sphere  rises  a  tall  finial  of  wrought  iron,  stayed  by 
four  straight-sided  scrolls  and  bearing  a  weather- 
vane. 

Robert  Abraham's  Alterations 

The  external  appearance  of  the  church  was 
considerably  changed  in  1830—1,  by  Robert 
Abraham,  who  partly  rebuilt  the  walls  and  coated 
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the  old  and  new  brickwork,  as  well  as  the  stone 
quoins  and  angle  pilasters,  with  Roman  cement 
mock-jointed  to  resemble  stonework.  A  plain 
bandcourse  was  introduced  between  the  two  tiers 
of  windows,  which  were  dressed  with  moulded 
architraves  having  one  fascia,  and  the  wooden 
eaves-cornice  was  replaced  by  a  modillioned 
cornice  and  pedestal-parapet  of  brick  finished  with 
cement.  The  original  temple  roof  was  replaced 
by  one  of  mansard  form,  flat-pitched  and  leaded 
above  the  nave,  steep  and  tiled  over  the  aisles, 
where  the  ends  were  hipped.  The  major  change, 
however,  was  made  to  the  east  elevation,  where 
the  central  face  was  given  a  new  frieze  and  pedi¬ 
ment,  its  modillioned  cornice  framing  a  plain 
and  windowless  tympanum,  and  the  flanking  faces 
were  finished  with  a  modillioned  cornice  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  balustrade.  At  the  same  time,  the 
circular  windows  above  the  pedimented  doorways 
were  enlarged  to  form  tall  round-arched  openings 
matching  those  in  the  side  walls,  being  finished 
with  moulded  architraves  of  one  fascia,  and  having 
panelled  aprons  slightly  recessed  above  the  plain 
sills. 

The  Interior  Before  1866 

A  New  View  of  London  of  1708  gives  this 
description  of  the  interior: 

‘The  Church  is  pleasant  and  pretty  large,  with 
an  Arched  Roof  divided  into  Pannels,  with  Fret¬ 
work,  and  supported  by  about  12  Pillars  of  the 
Ionick  Order,  and  the  Galleries  are  elevated  on 
those  of  the  Tuscan  Order. 

‘The  Ornamental  part  is  very  well;  it  is 
wainscotted  round  with  painted  Deal,  Bolection- 
work;  and  the  Galleries  the  same,  which  are  on 
the  N.W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  Church,  besides  the 
Organ-Gallery  which  is  over  that  other  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Church. 

‘The  E.  end  has  in  the  middle  of  the  Inside  a 
jetting  out  with  a  Sweep  or  Semicircular  Space, 
where  the  Altar  is  very  handsome,  being  painted 
in  imitation  of  Marble,  and  consists  of  2  Columns 
near  the  middle,  and  2  Pilasters  on  each  side, 
with  their  Entablature,  and  circular  open  Pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Tuscan  Order.  Next  the  Center 
are  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed,  and  farther  out¬ 
ward  are  the  Commandments  done  all  in  large 
Gold  Letters  upon  Black;  and  on  each  side  the 
Commandments,  and  facing  each  other,  are 
Moses  and  Aaron  well  painted  at  full  length. 
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‘At  Moses’s  Right-hand  are  these  Words: 
[1  Corinth.  5,  7,  8] 

‘And  at  Aaron’s  left  Hand  are  these  Words 
also  done  in  large  Gold  Letters  upon  Black. 
[1  Corinth.  15,  20] 

‘And  the  whole  is  adorned  with  Cherubims 
etc.’42 

A  more  detailed  account  by  Thomas  Allen 
was  published  in  1828: 

‘The  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is 
made  by  square  piers,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
of  the  Doric  order,  which  sustain,  with  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  pedestals,  four  insulated  and  two 
engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order;  the  capitals 
have  wreaths  of  foliage  hanging  from  the  volutes; 
the  columns  are  surmounted  by  their  entablature; 
the  frieze  is  convexed,  and  enriched  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wreath  of  acanthines,  broken  by  grotesque 
masks  above  the  centre  of  each  intercolumniation, 
and  by  cherubic  heads  over  each  column;  the 
ornamental  portions  hitherto  described  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  wood.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  an 
arched  vault,  the  curve  of  which  is  cycloidal;  it  is 
made  into  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  inter- 
columniations  by  ribs  pannelled  with  coffers  and 
roses,  and  the  intervals  occupied  with  square 
moulded  pannels;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is 
horizontal.  A  gallery  is  constructed  above  the 
side  aisles,  which  also  extends  across  the  west  end; 
the  front  is  pannelled  and  rests  on  the  piers.  A 
secondary  gallery  at  the  west  end  contains  the 
organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children.  The  altar 
is  situated  within  a  semicircular  niche  at  the  east 
end;  it  is  parted  from  the  church  by  a  bold  arch, 
with  a  sculptured  key-stone.  The  ceiling  is  a 
half  dome,  with  a  richly  pannelled  soffit;  the 
pannels  occupied  with  branches  of  palm  and  other 
foliage.  The  altar  screen  is  of  the  Doric  order; 
it  sweeps  to  the  form  of  the  recess,  and  is  made  into 
divisions  by  two  columns  and  pilasters;  above  the 
columns  are  urns.*  Besides  the  usual  inscriptions 
are  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron;  the  whole  has 
a  mean  appearance,  being  formed  of  wood  painted 
white,  with  gold  mouldings.  The  east  window 
contains  five  octagon  medallions,  painted  with  the 
following  subjects: — 1st.  Our  Saviour  between 
a  crown  of  thorns,  and  another  of  triumph;  and 
four  saints,  distinguished  by  their  legends  in¬ 
scribed  beneath  them:  '"S'tus  Petrus ,  Ap\  ‘ S's 
Johannes ,  Ap\  lS'tus  Paulus  Ap\  Beneath  the 
last  is  lS.  Jacob'  Ma.'  Apo'  between  a  chalice 


*  The  urns  were  provided  by  the  carver,  Elcock,  in  1774— 5. 151 
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and  an  urn.  The  colours  are  very  vivid  and  the 
figures  well  painted.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nave,  in  front 
of  the  chancel. 

‘The  font  is  a  neat  basin  of  veined  marble  on  a 
pedestal,  and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.’101 

Comparing  the  1  708  description  with  that  of 
1828,  it  would  seem  that  the  general  appearance 
of  the  church  interior  remained  virtually  un¬ 
altered  until  the  partial  rebuilding  of  1830—1, 
except  for  the  new  painted  glass  of  1  803  in  the 
east  window  and  the  painting  in  white  and  gold 
(perhaps  in  1816—17)  of  the  originally  marbled 
altarpiece. 

In  reconstructing  the  interior,  Abraham  made 
some  changes  to  the  general  design,  and  gave  the 
ornamentation  a  neo-classical  flavour.  He  omit¬ 
ted  such  Baroque  details  as  the  foliage  swags  of 
the  Ionic  capitals,  and  the  grotesque  masks  and 
cherub-heads  of  the  entablature  frieze.  The  latter 
was  now  enriched  with  a  continuous  band  of 
laurel-garland;  the  transverse  ribs  of  the  nave 
barrel  vault  were  decorated  with  rosettes  only, 
no  longer  set  in  coffers;  and  the  ceilings  over  the 
aisle  galleries  were  reconstructed  as  a  series  of 
shallow  segmental  vaults  springing  from  entabla¬ 
tures  extending  between  the  columns  and  the  side 
walls.  The  coffers  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse 
were  filled  with  large  acanthus-bosses. 

Interior  as  Existing  Before  Destruction 

This  description  is  based  on  the  account  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,152 
and  on  photographic  evidence  (Plate  1 3). 

The  wide  nave  of  five  equal  bays  was  divided 
from  the  north  and  south  aisles  by  two  ranges  of 
square  piers,  evidently  of  stone  but  cased  in  wood, 
having  on  each  face  a  single-panelled  pilaster  with 
a  Doric  capital.  There  were  respondent  pilasters 
dividing  the  panelling  on  the  north  and  south 
walls.  The  piers  supported  the  side  galleries, 
their  fronts  being  treated  as  an  entablature  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  low  pedestal,  with  all  the  members 
breaking  forward  to  conform  with  the  projection 
of  the  pier  pilasters.  The  mouldings  were  not 
enriched,  but  each  bay  of  the  frieze  had  two  small 
moulded  rosettes,  a  third  being  added  at  some  time 
after  1 890,  when  all  were  linked  with  painted 
festoons  of  laurel-garland.  Centred  over  the  piers 


were  plain-shafted  Roman  Ionic  columns  of 
wood,  forming  colonnades  screening  the  galleries, 
each  colonnade  supporting  an  unbroken  entabla¬ 
ture  having  a  pulvinated  frieze  modelled  with 
laurel-garland,  and  a  dentilled  cornice.  Above  the 
nave  was  a  plaster  barrel  vault  of  semi-circular 
section,  divided  into  bays  by  moulded  ribs  enriched 
with  small  rosettes.  In  each  bay  were  three  ob¬ 
long  panels,  their  moulded  frames  enriched  with 
formal  acanthus  leaves.  A  photograph  of  1  890153 
shows  that  the  middle  panel  of  each  bay  contained 
a  gasolier  ventilator,  covered  with  an  openwork 
boss  of  foliage  (Plate  13),  but  at  some  later  date 
these  bosses  were  removed  and  the  ventilators 
converted  into  small  lay-lights.  The  ceiling  over 
each  gallery  was  divided  into  bays  by  panelled 
beams  extending  between  the  columns  and  the 
wall,  each  bay  being  ceiled  by  a  transverse  vault 
of  segmental  section,  having  a  panel  with  an 
enriched  border  and  a  central  flower-boss. 

Between  the  nave  and  the  eastern  apse  was  an 
arch,  slightly  less  wide  than  the  nave,  the  piers 
being  plain  except  for  the  entablatures  of  the  lower 
(Doric)  and  upper  (Ionic)  orders  which  were 
continued  inside  the  apse.  On  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  was  a  series  of  seven  oblong  panels  in  moulded 
frames  without  enrichment.  An  enriched  archi- 
volt,  having  three  fascias,  surrounded  the  apse 
semi-dome  which  was  decorated  with  two  rings  of 
seven  quadrangular  coffers,  the  mouldings  en¬ 
riched  with  acanthus  ornament,  and  each  coffer 
was  filled  with  a  large  and  elaborate  boss  of 
acanthus  foliage  and  scrollwork.  The  lower  stage 
of  the  apse  was  lined  with  the  original,  though 
much  altered,  reredos  of  oak,  having  three  ar¬ 
caded  bays  of  equal  width  flanking  the  central 
altarpiece.  This  last  dated  from  1866  and  was 
constructed  of  marbles,  alabaster  and  mosaic,  from 
a  pseudo-Florentine  design  by  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
to  conform  with  which  the  oak  reredos  was  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  paint  and  decorated  with  appropriate 
patterns,  probably  stencilled,  on  the  lightly  stained 
oak.  The  arcaded  bays  continued  to  serve  their 
original  purpose  of  framing  panels  lettered  in 
turn  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  Creed.  The  middle  panel  on  the  north-east 
side  was  painted  with  a  full-length  representation 
of  Aaron,  and  Moses  occupied  the  corresponding 
panel  on  the  south-east  side.*  The  frieze  of  the 
entablature  was  inscribed  holy,  holy,  holy, 

LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  WHICH  WAS  AND 


Perhaps  by  Benjamin  West  (see  page  262). 
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is  and  is  to  come.  The  large  east  window 
centred  in  the  upper  face  of  the  apse,  having  its 
arched  head  concentric  with  the  semi-dome, 
was  deeply  recessed  within  an  arch,  the  archivolt 
being  enriched  with  acanthus  leaves  and  the  soffit 
decorated  with  a  ring  of  seven  square  coffers, 
treated  like  those  in  the  semi-dome.  The  stained 
glass,  presumably  that  supplied  by  Hughes  and 
Ward  in  I  862-3,  represented  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  a  series  of  medallions  surrounding  a 
tall  round-headed  panel  of  the  Resurrection, 
below  which  was  a  tableau  of  the  Last  Supper. 

Furnishings 

The  rearrangement  of  the  church  in  1866, 
carried  out  by  A.  W.  Blomheld  for  N ugent  Wade, 
has  already  been  described  in  some  detail.  Besides 
the  cut-down  and  altered  pews,  the  original  com¬ 
munion-rail  and  pulpit  were  retained,  although  by 
1  890  the  latter  had  lost  its  sounding-board.  The 
communion-rail  of  oak,  ascribed  to  the  late 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments,  had  a  moulded  rail 
supported  by  carved  and  twisted  balusters,  rising 
at  wide  intervals  from  a  moulded  plinth.  The  two 
lengths  of  railing  were  stopped  by  panelled 
square-section  standards.  The  oak  pulpit,  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  early  eighteenth  century,  was  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  at  a  slight  angle  to 
the  first  free-standing  pier  from  the  east  end. 
Raised  on  a  short  square  stem,  the  pulpit  was  of 
octangular  plan  with  wide  cardinal  faces  and 
narrow  angles,  having  a  raised-and- fielded  panel 
on  each  face,  and  a  moulded  cap  above  which  the 
supporting  scroll-consoles  projected.  The  boldly 
pulvinated  base  moulding  and  the  cornice¬ 
capping  were  enriched  with  carving,  as  was  the 
projecting  moulding  framing  the  panel  on  each 
cardinal  face. 

The  organ,  which  filled  the  east  end  bay  of  the 
south  gallery,  seems  to  have  retained  the  four- 
towered  front  of  the  Gray  instrument,  originally 
installed  in  the  west  gallery  in  1794—5,  but  the 
casing  had  probably  been  considerably  simplified. 

The  late  seventeenth-century  font  stood  cen¬ 
trally  in  the  nave  between  the  first  piers  from  the 


west  end.  It  was  of  white  marble,  with  a  moulded, 
fluted  and  reeded  bowl  resting  on  an  octagonal 
stem  of  baluster  profile. 

Monuments  Within  the  Church 

The  symmetry  of  the  apse  was  disturbed  by 
the  odd  arrangement  of  the  mural  monuments 
placed  on  the  upper  wall  face.  All  were  of  white 
marble,  the  most  elaborate  and  conspicuous 
being  that  commemorating  Lady  Grace  Pierre- 
pont  (d.  1703),  which  was  placed  immediately  on 
the  south  side  of  the  east  window.  Her  full- 
length  effigy,  clothed  in  heavy  draperies,  stood 
between  mourning  putti  on  an  inscribed  pedestal 
of  convex  plan,  this  being  supported  by  a  car- 
touche-apron  bearing  a  lozenge-of-arms.  The 
inscribed  pedestal  was  flanked  by  the  panelled 
pedestals  of  two  columns  with  twisted  shafts 
and  Composite  capitals,  which  supported  en¬ 
tablature-blocks  surmounted  by  urns  and  linked 
by  a  segmental  cornice,  serving  as  a  pediment. 
Immediately  beneath  the  cornice,  and  flanking 
the  effigy,  were  festooned  draperies  upheld  by 
putti,  and  over  the  cornice  stood  a  winged  hour¬ 
glass.*  The  only  other  monument  on  the  south¬ 
east  face  was  that  of  Mrs.  Grace  Mouldsworth,  or 
Molesworth  (d.  1687),  a  tablet  carved  with  an 
arch  framing  the  inscription,  and  flanked  by 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  straight  entabla¬ 
ture.  Flaming  urns  were  placed  above  the 
columns,  flanking  a  half-length  effigy,  and  below 
the  tablet  was  a  cartouche-apron  with  a  shield- 
of-arms. 

On  the  north-east  face  of  the  apse  were  four 
monuments,  that  in  the  central  position  being  the 
most  elaborate.  Commemorating  Miss  Diana 
Farrell  (d.  1686),  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription  within  an  oval  frame,  having 
a  floral  garland  festooned  above  and  crossed 
palm-branches  below.  Consoles,  with  winged 
cherub-heads,  flanked  the  tablet,  which  rested  on 
a  gadrooned  apron  of  concave  profile,  with  a 
cherub-head  below.  Above  the  tablet  was  a 
carved  female  bust  between  two  small  flaming 
urns.  On  the  right  of  the  Farrell  monument  was 
a  shaped  tablet  inscribed  to  a  former  rector, 


*  The  headless  torso  of  the  statue  survives  in  private  ownership.  The  sculptor  is  not  known.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Rupert 
Gunnis  was  that  stylistically  the  monument  could  have  been  the  work  of  William  Kidwell  (d.  1736).  The  name  of  William 
Woodman  the  elder  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  carved  the  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Romney  (d.  1704)  in  St.  James  s, 
Westminster,  which  has  features  in  common  with  Ladv  Grace  Pierrepont’s,  and  later  carved  the  monument  to  her  relations, 
the  second  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Newhaven,  at  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Buckinghamshire. 
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Samuel  Squire,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (d.  1766), 
surmounted  by  a  draped  urn,  a  mitre  and  a  crozier. 
To  the  left  of  the  Farrell  monument  was  a  mid 
eighteenth-century  tablet  in  the  form  of  a  large 
Baroque  cartouche,  commemorating  various 
members  of  the  Arnold  family.  Above  this  last 
was  a  simple  Grecian  tablet  to  a  later  Arnold, 
Edward  John  Richard  (d.  1 836). 

Other  monuments  were  arranged  vertically 
on  the  piers  of  the  arch  framing  the  apse,  the 
oldest  being  the  small  pedimented  tablet  to 
Thomas  Agar  (d.  1 687),  the  topmost  on  the  south 
pier.  All  the  monuments  existing  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  church  were  listed  in  1905  by  W.  E. 
Hughes,154  but  their  positions  are  not  always 
indicated. 

The  few  surviving  monuments  in  the  church¬ 
yard  are  of  little  interest  apart  from  the  tablet 
to  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  Of  stone,  and 
fixed  to  the  south  buttress  on  the  west  face  of  the 
tower,  it  is  of  very  simple  design  with  a  crown  in 
an  oval  panel  above  the  inscription  composed  by 
Horace  Walpole.  Below  there  is  a  stone  com¬ 
memorating  the  burial  in  the  churchyard  of 
William  Hazlitt. 

Theodore’s  monument  is  balanced  by  a  tablet 
of  similar  design,  fixed  to  the  north  buttress  of 
the  tower,  commemorating  the  first  century  of 
the  church,  below  which  is  another  tablet  mark¬ 
ing  the  second  century. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  are  two 
table-tombs,  one  without  inscriptions,  and  the 
other,  which  is  of  early  nineteenth-century  date, 
commemorating  members  of  the  Lesage  and 
Clement  families. 

The  Churchyard 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1678  which  delimited 
the  parish  also  particularized  the  site  of  the 
church  together  with  the  churchyard.  It  was 
said  to  measure  233  feet  from  east  to  west  and 
1 84  feet  from  north  to  south,  abutting  west  on 
the  present  Wardour  Street,  east  on  the  newly 
laid  out  Dean  Street,  north  on  ground  belonging 
to  Richard  Frith  and  south  on  the  glebe  land  on 
the  north  side  of  King  Street  (now  part  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue).  The  glebe  was  to  measure 
2 1 3  feet  east  to  west  and  45  feet  north  to  south.24 
By  the  time  the  site  of  church  and  churchyard 
came  to  be  consecrated  in  1686,  however,  the 
north-south  dimension  of  184  feet  was  for  some 


unknown  reason  thought  to  include  the  glebe,33 
and  the  area  consecrated  was  reduced  (though 
not  by  a  uniform  45  feet).  As  consecrated  the 
east-to-west  dimension  was  245  feet  on  the  north 
and  233  feet  on  the  south,  and  the  north-to-south 
dimension  15 1  feet  on  the  east  and  136  feet  on 
the  west.155  These  are  approximately  the  dimen¬ 
sions  to  which  the  actual  site  conforms  on  the 
north,  south  and  east  sides,  but  on  the  west  side 
it  seems  always  to  have  had  a  greater  width  than 
was  stated  in  the  records  of  the  consecration, 
fronting  about  158  feet  to  Wardour  Street. 

Until  about  1871  there  was  no  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  from  that  side.  Apart  from  the 
entrances  to  the  church  from  Dean  Street  there 
was  access  to  the  north-west  and  south-west 
doors  from  Old  Compton  Street  (now  No.  51a) 
and  from  King  Street  (now  represented  by  the 
passageway  between  Nos.  65  and  67  Shaftesbury 
Avenue).  Rocque’s  map  published  in  1746 
(Plate  4)  suggests  that  access  to  the  churchyard 
west  of  the  church  was  gained  by  the  former  of 
these.  Tallis’s  street-view  of  Wardour  Street  in 
1  838—40  shows  the  high  wall  dividing  the  church¬ 
yard  from  the  street. 

In  1705  a  piece  of  the  ground  consecrated  for 
use  as  the  churchyard  but  where  burials  had  never 
been  made,  lying  north  of  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  was  appropriated  as  part  of  the  site  of 
the  rectory  house.156  In  1732  there  is  a  reference 
to  ground  north  of  the  church  as  the  ‘Green 
church  yard’157  and  in  1803—4  to  the  ‘rector’s 
church  yard’,  also  north  of  the  church  and  per¬ 
haps  paved.158 

When  the  tower  was  being  rebuilt  in  1801  it 
was  decided  to  improve  the  churchyard  and  to 
‘promote  by  every  practicable  means  decency  in 
the  same’.159  A  ‘bone  house’  was  built  under 
S.  P.  Cockerell’s  direction  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  to  house  the  bones  dis¬ 
interred  when  graves  were  dug.160  The  over¬ 
crowded  burials  in  the  churchyard  caused  the 
parish  to  include  a  request  for  power  to  purchase 
another  burial  ground  in  their  petition  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  Act  authorizing  the  rebuilding  of 
the  steeple,161  but  the  Act  of  1 802  did  not  include 
any  such  provision. 

In  1851  it  was  said  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there  had  been  13,788  interments  in  the 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  the  burial  ground.162 
Its  condition  was  a  cause  of  acrimony  in  the  parish, 
and  one  of  the  churchwardens,  Joseph  George, 
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led  the  advocates  of  closure,  evidently  in  opposition 
to  the  rector  and  ‘the  Mitred  Head  itself’.  The 
malcontents  voiced  ‘a  strong  presumption  that 
personal  motives  were  predominant’  in  maintaining 
the  burial  ground  and  its  ‘reeking  abominations’. 
The  ground  was  closed  to  burials  in  1853.*  In 
1855  a  new  burial  ground  was  acquired  at  the 
London  Necropolis,  Woking.164 

The  opening  of  an  entrance  to  the  disused 
churchyard  from  Wardour  Street  was  authorized 
by  a  faculty  granted  by  the  bishop  in  March 
1869. 165  The  Ordnance  Survey  made  in  1871 
(sheet  published  in  1874)  shows  no  such  opening 
but  in  1873  it  was  said  to  have  been  made  ‘a  year 
or  two  ago’.166 

In  1891  it  was  agreed  that  the  churchyard 
should  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  by  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  and  maintained  by 
the  Strand  District  Board  ofWorks,to  whom  it  was 
leased  for  twenty-one  years  by  the  rector  and 
churchwardens.  The  garden  was  opened  on 
27  June  1 892. 167  At  the  same  period  a  ‘wider 
and  loftier’  passage  to  the  church  was  made  from 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.168 

In  1900  a  strip  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
churchyard,  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
was  taken  into  Wardour  Street  by  the  Strand 
District  Board  of  Works.169 

In  1903  the  churchyard  was  leased  for  999 
years  to  the  Westminster  City  Council.170 

The  four  vases  on  the  wall  to  north  and  south 
of  the  steeple  are  perhaps  those  which  crowned 
the  original  late  seventeenth-century  tower. 

The  Rectory  House 

The  Act  of  1685  which  authorized  a  rate  to 
build  the  church  also  authorized  the  building  of  a 
rectory  house.31  This  was  not  done  within  the 
period  of  four  years  allowed  for  raising  the 
money,  and  an  attempt  in  1691  to  obtain  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority  to  make  a  special  rate  to  per¬ 
form  this  and  other  uncompleted  work  was  un¬ 
successful  (see  page  261).  The  first  rector, 
John  Hearne,  rented  a  house,171  and  in  1693  was 
living  in  Gerrard  Street.172  Shortly  after  the 
institution  of  the  second  rector,  Doctor  John 
Pelling,  the  parish  petitioned  in  June  1705  for  a 
faculty  to  build  a  rectory  house  partly  on  a  piece 


of  the  ground  north-east  of  the  church  which  had 
been  consecrated  for  a  cemetery  but  not  used  as 
such,  and  partly  on  the  adjacent  site  of  the  watch- 
house.  This  was  granted  in  July.173 

The  vestry  ordered  that  all  matters  relating 
to  the  building  of  the  rectory  house  should  (like 
that  of  the  watch-house)  ‘be  in  the  sole  manageing 
of  Richard  Rider  Esqr’,  a  vestryman,  who  was 
authorized  to  engage  workmen  and  to  pass  bills 
to  the  rector,  as  treasurer  of  the  vestry,  for 
payment.174  Precisely  how  the  work  was  financed 
is  not  clear.  No  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  a 
special  rate  was  obtained  and  there  is  no  signifi¬ 
cant  reference  to  the  work  in  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  although  the  vestry  exercised  sufficient 
surveillance  to  deliberate  in  December  1705  on 
the  wainscoting  of  the  house  and  to  settle  in  1 708 
a  dispute  over  the  rate  at  which  the  bricklayer 
should  be  paid.175  In  1706—7  the  churchwardens 
paid  for  insuring  the  house.176  In  May  1707  the 
rector  as  treasurer  was  empowered  to  borrow 
£300  at  not  more  than  five  per  cent  interest  to 
pay  outstanding  bills.177 

The  only  workman  whose  name  is  known  is 
Joseph  Walker,  bricklayer,  who  was  paid  £5 
per  rod  for  plain  brickwork  and  £5  ior.  ‘where 
Ornament  did  appear’.178 

Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
beyond  its  ground-floor  plan.  In  1903  it  was 
recollected  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  a  porch  to  the  front  door  and  a 
‘fine  oak  staircase’.179 

In  December  1861  the  house  was  sold  by  the 
rector  to  James  Muller,  a  watchmakers’  material 
dealer,180  and  in  May  1862  No.  28  Soho  Square 
was  bought  for  £2,748,  for  use  as  the  rectory 
house.181  This  house  was  retained  until  May 
1 935  when  it  was  sold  (see  page  1 1 3),  and  the 
rector  was  henceforward  accommodated  in  St. 
Anne’s  House  at  No.  57  Dean  Street.182 

The  old  rectory  house,  numbered  58  Dean 
Street,  was  demolished  in  consequence  of  bomb¬ 
ing  during  the  war  of  1939— 45. 183 

Architectural  Description 

A  ground-floor  plan  of  1861 180  suggests  that 
the  site  dictated  the  very  irregular  form  of  the 
building.  Provision  was  made  for  one  large  room 


*  George,  a  manufacturer  of  ornamental  leather,  was  presented  by  his  admirers  with  a  silver  tea  service  on  a  papier 
mache  tray  and  a  testimonial  in  gold  on  blue  satin  lauding  his  ‘dauntless  conduct’.  The  testimonial  was  written  into  the 
vestry  minutes  despite  the  rector’s  protest.163 
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in  front,  a  dining-room  of  17  feet  by  19  feet  6 
inches,  having  three  windows  in  its  south  wall,  a 
chimney-stack  centred  in  the  windowless  east  wall 
to  Dean  Street,  and  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  west 
wall,  one  to  the  study  and  one  to  the  hall.  This 
last,  measuring  10  feet  by  12  feet,  contained  the 
open-well  staircase  and  had  the  front  door  in  its 
east  side,  approached  from  the  outside  by  two 
quadrant-curved  steps  in  the  re-entrant  angle 
of  the  building.  Another  door  from  the  hall  led  to 
the  study,  a  back  room  of  16  feet  by  13  feet  6 
inches,  having  a  wide  window  in  its  west  wall  and 
an  angle  chimney-breast.  Off  the  study  was  a 
smaller  room,  10  feet  square,  forming  a  projecting 
west  wing,  having  two  windows  in  its  south  wall 
overlooking  the  churchyard,  and  a  chimney- 
breast  in  the  west  wall,  flanked  by  a  cupboard  and  a 
small  water-closet.  In  the  basement  back  yard 
was  a  water-closet,  a  ‘cleaning  place’  and  an  ashpit. 

The  volume  published  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Historical  Monuments  in  1925  describes 
the  building  as  being  of  brick  rendered  in  cement, 
the  entrance  having  a  cornice  supported  on  one 
original  scroll-bracket.  The  staircase,  apart  from 
the  modern  ground-to-first-floor  flight,  was  ori¬ 
ginal,  with  twisted  or  turned  balusters,  and 
square  or  fluted  newels,  the  lower  flights  having 
cut  strings  with  simple  brackets,  and  the  top  flight 
having  a  closed  string.184 

[  1 1 7]  No.  57  Dean  Street:  St.  Anne’s 
House 

This  site  was  first  occupied,  about  1705,  by 
the  parish  watch-house,  and  later  also  by  the 
parish  fire-engine-house  and  vestry-room. 

The  first  mention  of  a  parish  watch-house  is  in 
1687— 8. 51  It  is  not  known  where  this  was 
situated,  but  by  1703  it  was  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  church.  When  that  site  was  required  for 
the  rectory  house  the  watch-house  was  removed 
to  the  site,  within  the  consecrated  churchyard 
ground,  on  the  south  of  the  church.  The  bishop’s 
faculty  for  this  was  granted  in  July  1705. 185 
The  building  of  the  new  watch-house,  like  that 
of  the  rectory  house,  was  supervised  by  a  vestry¬ 
man,  Richard  Ryder,  esquire.186 

In  1801  the  watch-house  was  replaced  by  a 
new  building  designed,  like  the  new  steeple  for 
the  church,  by  S.  P.  Cockerell  (Plate  12b).  In 
addition  to  a  watch-house  and  lock-up,  burial 
vaults  were  provided,  and  also  a  fire-engine- 


house.187  An  engine  had  been  owned  by  the  parish 
since  at  least  1689— 90. 188  From  1778  it  was 
probably  kept  in  a  hired  stable  in  Horse  and  Dol¬ 
phin  Yard.189  By  1784  there  was  more  than  one 
engine  and  it  was  decided  to  lodge  them  in  a  ‘por¬ 
tico’  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.190  In  1 797 — 
1 798  an  engine-house  was  still  being  hired  but 
by  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  in  1801  an  engine- 
house  as  well  as  a  watch-house  seems  to  have  been 
located  on  the  site.191. 

On  the  upper  floor  Cockerell’s  building  ac¬ 
commodated  a  new  vestry-room.  Previously  the 
vestry  had  met  in  a  room  in  the  tower  and  a 
vestry-room  was  retained  there  when  Cockerell 
rebuilt  the  steeple,  but  it  was  henceforward  used 
only  as  a  clergy  vestry. 

This  rebuilding  was  approved  by  the  vestry  on 
31  March  1801 76  and  the  bishop’s  faculty  for 
rebuilding  the  steeple,  of  30  June,  included 
specifications  for  the  new  watch-house.  The 
facing  bricks  were  to  be  ‘grey’  stocks,  the  dress¬ 
ings  of  Portland  stone  and  the  roof  of  Westmor¬ 
land  slate.  Doors  at  ground-  and  first-floor  levels 
were  to  open  to  the  south-east  staircase  vestibule  of 
the  church.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £1,040. 78 
On  25  July  the  parish  committee  came  to  an 
agreement  with  Zachariah  Skyring  of  Bucklers- 
bury,  carpenter,  who  undertook  to  perform  all  the 
construction  of  the  watch-house  for  only  £835. 
The  accompanying  plans  show  a  building  31  feet 
long  and  23  feet  high  to  the  underside  of  the 
cornice.  The  facing  bricks  were  to  be  ‘very  good 
picked  Grey  stocks  of  an  even  colour’.  The  whole 
was  to  be  finished  by  31  December.192  By 
November  the  new  building  could  be  insured193 
and  the  vestry  first  met  in  its  new  room  in  April 
1 802. 194  By  1803  extra  work  of  unknown 
character  had  been  done  by  Skyring,  to  a  value 
of  £300. 195 

The  new,  substantial  building  was  of  oblong 
plan,  containing  a  cellar  and  two  storeys,  with  a 
frontage  of  36  feet  to  Dean  Street,  and  an 
overall  depth  of  20  feet  2  inches.  The  deep 
cellar  consisted  of  three  arched  vaults,  the  south 
for  fuel  and  the  middle  and  north  for  burials. 
Transverse  walls  divided  the  ground  storey  so 
as  to  form  an  open  passageway,  8  feet  6  inches 
wide,  having  on  either  side  a  front  and  a  back 
room.  The  south  pair  were  used  for  a  watch- 
house  and  a  lock-up;  the  north  pair  for  a  keeper’s 
room  and  a  fire-engine-house. 

The  front,  of  ‘grey’  stock  brick  dressed 
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sparingly  with  stone,  was  an  austere  design  in  the 
same  neo-classical  vein  as  the  new  church  tower. 
Its  dominant  feature  was  the  centrally  placed 
entrance  to  the  passageway,  a  round-headed 
opening  dressed  with  long-and-short  rustic  stones, 
and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  the  down¬ 
wards  curve  of  the  top  rails  and  spear-heads  com¬ 
pleting  the  circle  of  the  arch.  On  either  side  of 
the  arch  was  a  single  window  of  two  lights,  in  a 
plain  opening  having  a  segmental  head,  and  a  stone 
sill  resting  on  square  blocks  with  plain  paterae. 
There  were  three  windows  to  the  first  floor,  in 
plain  segmental-headed  openings,  centred  over  the 
windows  and  archway  of  the  ground  storey.  The 
front  was  finished  with  a  stone  cornice,  its  mould¬ 
ings  conforming  to  the  current  ‘Grecian’  profiles, 
surmounted  by  a  high  blocking  broken  centrally 
by  a  chimney-stack.  The  drawing  for  the  con¬ 
tract196  shows  this  stack  treated  as  a  pedestal,  its 
die  bearing  a  circular  panel  inscribed  ‘St.  Anne’s 
Watch  House.  Erected  MDCCCI’,  but  there  are 
signs  of  an  attached  ‘rider’  (now  missing)  probably 
suggesting  an  alternative  treatment.  Below  the 
stack  and  beneath  the  cornice  was  a  shaped  apron 
conforming  to  the  segmental  head  of  the  middle 
window. 

In  1827  the  vestry  agreed  to  replace  the 
engine-house  by  a  second  lock-up,  remarking 
that  in  the  construction  of  the  building  ‘regard 
was  had  to  uniformity  and  appearance  rather  than 
to  accommodation  and  experience’.197  In  1856 
the  watch-house,  which  for  some  years  had  been 
occupied  by  the  police,  was  converted  into  a 
mortuary.198 

When  adjacent  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
1 890’s  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  on  the  rector’s 
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glebe,  covenants  regarding  light  and  air  were 
inserted  by  him  in  the  leases,  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a  larger  and  higher  building  on  the  watch- 
house  site.168  In  1901  the  newly  established 
Westminster  City  Council  claimed  and  took 
possession  of  the  vestry-room  but  relinquished 
it  in  1903,  partly  in  consideration  of  receiving  a 
longer  lease  of  the  churchyard.199  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  19 10- 1 1,  to  the  design  of 
W.  Courtenay  Le  Maitre,  by  A.  J.  Staines  and 
Company.200  The  cost  was  about  £4,000. 201 
The  basement  was  designed  for  use  as  a  boys’ 
club,  with  gymnasium,  the  ground  floor  as  a 
choir  vestry,  and  the  upper  floors  as  a  parish  hall 
and  clergy  house.202  The  building  was  praised 
at  the  time  of  its  opening  as  ‘a  very  good  example 
of  reinforced  concrete,  as  applied  to  domestic 
structures’.203  Since  1935  part  has  been  used  as 
the  rectory  house. 

The  building,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
is  designed  in  a  free  Renaissance  style.  The 
ground  storey  contains  the  pilastered  doorcase  on 
the  left  of  two  wide  and  low  round-headed  win¬ 
dows  in  plain  rustic  arches.  Panelled  pilasters  of 
brick  divide  the  two-storeyed  upper  stage  of  the 
front  into  three  bays,  the  middle  bay  being  two 
windows  wide  and  each  side  bay  one.  The 
boldly  profiled  main  cornice  breaks  forward  above 
the  pilasters  and  rises  to  form  segmental  pediments 
above  the  two  middle  second-floor  windows.  A 
large  mansard  gable  with  two  windows  emphasizes 
the  middle  bay,  and  above  the  balustrade  to  each 
side  bay  is  a  pedimented  dormer. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1 965 133  has  author¬ 
ized  the  demolition  of  the  building  as  part  of  the 
redevelopment  of  the  church  site  (see  page  266). 
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The  Greek  Church  (Later  St.  Mary’s, 
Crown  Street)  and  St.  Martin’s  Almshouses 


The  buildings  described  in  this  chapter 
(Plates  16—19,  fig.  71)  occupied  sites  now 
forming  that  of  the  building  erected  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  1938  at  No.  107— 109 
Charing  Cross  Road  for  the  St.  Martin’s  School  of 
Art  and  the  College  for  the  Distributive  Trades. 
This  site  had  until  then  always  been  in  divided 
occupation,  but  for  the  first  140  years  or  so  of  its 
use,  until  1818,  it  was  in  the  single  ownership  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  The  parish 
held  it  from  1677  by  lease  and  from  1686  as 
freehold;  from  the  latter  year  it  lay  geographically 
within  the  area  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne. 

'The  physical  disposition  of  the  site  as  it  was 
first  built  upon  in  the  years  1677—86  survived 
without  radical  rearrangement  until  the  period 
1869—74  (fig.  71a).  The  history  of  the  site 
before  the  erection  of  the  present  building  will  be 
discussed  in  two  parts.  First  will  be  described 
the  area  most  of  which  was  originally  occupied 
by  a  Greek  church:  from  1874  to  1934  this  area 
was  occupied  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Crown  Street,  later  Charing  Cross  Road  (approxi¬ 
mately  plots  a,  b,  c,  on  fig.  71a),  and  its  clergy 
house,  latterly  No.  109  Charing  Cross  Road 
(approximately  d  on  fig.  71a).  Secondly  will  be 
described  the  circumjacent  area  (e,  f,  con  fig.  7 1  a), 
originally  occupied  by  the  almshouses  of  St. 
Martin’s  parish  and  later  by  church  and  local 
authority  schools. 

Site  and  Curtilage  of  Greek 
Church 

The  occupation  of  this  site  began  in  the  period 
when  the  revived  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
under  the  Kiuprili  viziers  was  causing  Greek 
Christians  to  seek  refuge  or  relief  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  came  to  England,  and  the  1670’s 
saw  a  melancholy  attempt  to  establish  among  the 
raw  brick  carcases  of  Soho  a  shrine  of  Byzantium. 
Royal  and  episcopal  support  was  not  lacking, 
but  an  accumulation  of  troubles  condemned  the 
enterprise  to  a  very  short  life. 


It  had  been  embarked  upon  in  1674,1  when  a 
petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  three  Greeks, 
Daniell  Bulgaris,  Lewis  Orbinaty  and  Demetry 
of  Constantinople,  sought  leave  ‘to  Build  a 
Church  in  any  part  of  the  City  of  London  or 
Libertyes  there  of,  where  they  may  freely 
exercise  their  Religion  according  to  the  Greek 
Church’.  A  number  of  the  refugees  were  doubtless 
seamen  from  the  archipelago  and  the  petition 
mentions  that  some  of  the  Greeks  were  ‘serving  on 
Board  his  Maties  Fleete,  &  in  Merchant  Men’.  In 
January  1674/5  permission  was  granted,  evidently 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Greeks  would  become 
naturalized.2  In  the  following  month  Bulgaris 
(a  priest)  was  acquiring  British  nationality.3  But 
the  church-building  project  languished  for  want 
of ‘means,  methods  and  interests’,1  until  in  1676 
the  Greeks  were  joined  by  another  priest,  Joseph 
Georgirenes,  whose  added  energies  succeeded 
in  at  least  getting  the  church  built.  Georgirenes, 
a  native  of  Melos  (the  Milo  of  the  armless  Venus), 
had  been  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Samos  in 
1666;  increasing  Turkish  oppression  after  the 
subjugation  of  Crete  in  1669  made  his  position 
difficult,  so  that  in  1671,  ‘wearied  with  their 
injuries,  he  retired  to  the  Holy  Grotto  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos’.4  His  subse¬ 
quent  removal  to  England  had  in  part  a  literary 
purpose,  ‘to  publish  a  Book  in  print,  called 
Anthologion ,  for  the  use  of  the  Eastern  Greek 
Church’.1  This  did  not  materialize,  but  by  July 
1677a  translation  of  A  Description  of  The  Present 
State  of  Samos ,  Nicaria ,  Patmos  and  Mount  Athos 
by  Georgirenes  had  been  made  in  England  ‘by 
one  that  knew  the  Author  in  Constantinople’, 
and  was  published  in  London  in  the  following 
year. 

On  Georgirenes’s  arrival  in  1676  his  com¬ 
patriots  asked  him  (by  his  own  account)  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  getting  the  church  built.  He 
evidently  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Henry  Compton,  late  in 
1676  or  early  in  1677.  The  bishop  further 
promised  ‘to  speak  to  the  other  Bishops,  and  other 
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Gentlemen  to  bestow  their  benevolent  Contribu¬ 
tions’.  Next  Georgirenes  looked  for  a  site,  and 
rather  unfortunately  turned  westward  from  the 
City  to  the  new-building  suburb  of  Soho,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  There  he  sought 
the  co-operation  of  the  prominent  building  specu¬ 
lator,  Nicholas  Barbon,  who,  Georgirenes  relates, 
‘as  soon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  my  design, 
promised  to  give  me  a  peice  of  ground,  and  to 
build  the  Foundation  at  his  own  charge’.  Where 
this  was  is  not  known,  although  Barbon  was  at 
that  time  about  to  lay  out  the  Military  Ground 
in  building  (see  page  383).  Georgirenes  represents 
himself  as  reporting  Barbon’s  promise  to  the 
bishop,  whose  goodwill  led  him  to  make  an  alterna¬ 
tive  offer  which  turned  out  ill  for  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Georgirenes  the  bishop  ‘promised 
to  give  me  a  peice  of  ground  himself,  and  sent  one 
Mr.  Thrift  with  me,  and  marked  out  the  ground’.1 
This  was  Richard  Frith,  the  bricklayer,  and 
Barbon’s  keen  rival  as  a  building  speculator  in 
Soho  (see  page  30).  The  site  thus  accepted  by 


Georgirenes  was  on  the  west  side  of  Hog  Lane, 
in  Soho  Fields,  and  was  held  on  sub-lease  by  Frith 
from  Joseph  Girle,  a  brewer,  who  held  it  from 
the  Crown  lessee,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  The 
bishop  intended  to  induce  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
to  acquire  it  from  Frith  and  (no  doubt)  to  make  it 
over  in  some  manner  to  the  Greeks.  The  ex¬ 
change  by  which  the  parish  obtained  the  site 
(together  with  that  of  St.  Anne’s  Church)  from 
Frith  was  made  in  August  16775.  But  later 
events  show  that  Georgirenes,  who  was  ‘un¬ 
acquainted  with  ye  language’  of  his  benefactors,6 
had  failed  to  understand  the  intermediary  nature 
of  the  bishop’s  role  or  the  dependent  legal  status 
of  what  he  was  being  ‘given’. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Georgirenes’s 
efforts  met  with  fair  success,  and  in  the  years 
1676  to  1682  he  collected  some  ^i^oo.1  Apart 
from  natural  concern  for  distressed  fellow- 
Christians  there  was  a  political  and  sectarian 
interest  among  Anglicans  in  the  history  and  litur¬ 
gical  uses  of  a  church  which  seemed  to  preserve 


& 


Fig.  71.  Site  of  Greek  church  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields’  almshouses 

a.  In  1868.  Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  1869-74.  Martin’s  parish.  D.  No.  11  Crown  Street,  formerly 

A.  St.  Mary’s,  Crown  Street,  formerly  Greek  church  charity  house  of  St.  Martin  s  parish.  E,  F,  G.  Cottages, 

(a,  part  of  burial  ground  of  St.  Martin’s  taken  into  formerly  almshouses  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 

church-site  c.  1700).  B.  No.  10  Crown  Street,  c.  St. 

Mary’s  National  School,  formerly  burial  ground  of  St. 


b.  In  1894.  Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  1894-5. 
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primitive  traditions  independent  of  Rome.7  *  In 
March  1676/7  Georgirenes  and  Bulgaris  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  King,  who  gave  £100. 9 
The  Duke  of  York,  despite  his  religion,  seems  also 
to  have  been  an  especial  benefactor,  perhaps  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Greeks.10  The  building  of  the 
church  (in  the  centre  of  the  site  and  not  directly 
abutting  on  Hog  Lane)  evidently  began  in  1677 
while  Frith  still  owned  the  site.11  He  himself  did 
the  bricklayer’s  work,  with  bricks  supplied  by  his 
lessor  Joseph  Girle,  and  by  John  Wells,  and 
already  in  July  of  that  year  was  being  fined  by  the 
Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company  for  using  bad 
bricks.  They  were  said  to  be  ‘sammell  [soft  or 
badly  baked]  and  crasey  and  too  short’.12 

Georgirenes  set  up  an  inscribed  tablet  on  the 
church  to  commemorate  its  foundation.  This 
still  survives  and  is  now  re-erected  in  the  cathedral 
of  Aghia  Sophia,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater 
(Plate  1 6b).  Translated,  the  legend  runs: 
In  the  year  of  Salvation  1677,  ^is  Temple  was 
erected  for  the  Nation  of  the  Greeks ,  the  Most 
Serene  Charles  I  /,  being  King ,  and  the  Royal  Prince 
Lord  fames  being  Commander  of  the  Forces , 
the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Henry  Compton  being 
Bishop ,  at  the  expense  of  the  above  and  other 
Bishops  and  Nobles ,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
our  Humility  of  Samos ,  'Joseph  Georgirenes ,  from 
the  Island  of  Melos. 

The  progress  of  building  had  mainly  to  wait  on 
subscriptions,1  although  for  a  time  an  additional 
source  of  income  was  in  prospect.  Georgirenes 
had  seemingly  been  accompanied  to  England  by 
another  Greek  from  Melos,  ‘Lawrence  George- 
rini’,  who  was  perhaps  a  relation  and  who  brought 
to  Hog  Lane  from  the  Cyclades  a  knack  in 
pickling  mackerel.  He  sought  to  put  this  happy 
skill  at  the  service  of  his  compatriots  by  asking 
for  fourteen  years’  patent  rights,  to  provide 
a  maintenance  for  the  church.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  interested  in  the  potentialities  of  this 
for  trade,  and  also  for  the  victualling  of  the  armed 
services,  and  in  December  1677  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  patent,  but  no  record  of  a  grant 
survives.13 

In  October  1678  the  church  was  sufficiently 
complete  to  be  caught  in  the  vivid  light  cast  by 
the  supposed  narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  at 
the  same  time  Georgirenes  was  involved  in  a 


complication  of  embarrassments.  He  had  recently 
had  to  accuse  a  ‘servant’,  one  Dominico  Cratiana 
(or  Gratiano)  of  absconding  with  funds  given  for 
the  church,  and  Cratiana  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Bristol.  Eventually  the  accusation  failed  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Georgirenes  because  of  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  and  law).  More  seriously, 
Cratiana  then  made  counter-charges  against 
Georgirenes,  evidently  from  September  1678  on¬ 
wards,  which  seemed  to  bear  on  the  Popish  Plot.14 
In  October  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  died  vio¬ 
lently,  probably  by  murder,  and  in  November  the 
informer,  Bedloe,  surrendered  himself  at  Bristol. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month  Cratiana,  then 
imprisoned  in  Bristol’s  Newgate,  deposed  that 
Georgirenes,  who  was  evidently  also  in  that  city, 
had  said  that  he  hoped  to  hear  Mass  in  Bristol 
cathedral:15  at  that  time  or  later  he  also  accused 
Georgirenes  of  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York 
would  soon  be  King  and  that  then  he,  Georgirenes, 
would  have  a  bishopric.16  Secretary  Coventry 
was  promptly  informed17  and  the  House  of  Lords 
ordered  Cratiana  to  be  brought  to  London  for 
interrogation18  (as  Georgirenes  had  independently 
requested).6  This  was  done  by  21  December, 
when  Cratiana  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
Marshalsea  to  await  examination.19 

On  the  same  day  the  second  chief  informer  on 
Godfrey’s  supposed  murder,  Miles  Prance,  was 
arrested.  Three  days  later  he  produced  an  account 
of  the  deed.  Georgirenes’s  uneasiness  must  have 
been  worsened  by  the  fact  that  his  new  church  fig¬ 
ured  in  Prance’s  narrative.  This,  true  or  false,  told 
how  Godfrey’s  corpse  had  been  carried  in  a  sedan 
chair  ‘as  far  as  the  new  Grecian  Church  in  The 
Soho’,  where  it  was  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  for 
conveyance  to  Primrose  Hill,  and  the  chair  ‘left 
in  one  of  the  new  unfinished  Houses’,  to  be 
collected  on  the  way  back.20 

In  the  event,  the  occurrence  of  the  church  in 
Prance’s  notorious  tale  is  not  known  to  have 
embroiled  Georgirenes  himself  in  the  subsequent 
interrogations  and  trial,  nor  is  any  more  heard  of 
the  Lords’  examination  of  Cratiana.  No  doubt 
they  decided  that  he  had  merely  contracted  at 
Bristol  the  notion  of  blackening  his  accuser.  But 
the  episode  was,  perhaps,  less  than  helpful  in 
Georgirenes’s  relations  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  William  Lloyd,  the  vicar  of  St. 


*  In  an  undated  petition  Georgirenes  asked  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  procure  the  establishment  of  twelve  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  of  Greek  students  who  would  ‘return  to  Greece  .  .  . 
to  preach  the  same’.8 
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Martin’s,  who  were  both  active  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Plot. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  completing  the 
church  went  on.  In  1 679  contributions  were  still 
being  paid  towards  building,21  and  in  February 
1679/80  Georgirenes  described  the  church  as 
‘almost  finished’.22  It  is  shown  on  Ogilby  and 
Morgan’s  map  of  1681—2  (Plate  2). 

By  then,  however,  the  Greeks’  brief  tenure  of 
the  building  was  coming  to  an  end.  Writing  in 
1682  Georgirenes  was  to  give  a  reason  of  practical 
convenience  for  relinquishing  it.  But  this  deci¬ 
sion  may  have  owed  something  to  the  unhappy 
atmosphere  that  seems  to  have  surrounded  the 
Greek  community.  Cratiana  was  not  the  only 
compatriot  to  trouble  Georgirenes.  In  February 
1 679/80  the  latter  was  obliged  to  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  London  Gazette  contrasting  his  stature 
and  growth  of  whisker  with  that  of  a  brother 
priest,  Joachim  Ciciliano  of  Cephalonia,  who  had 
illicitly  collected  funds  in  Georgirenes’s  name 
and  ‘Lewdly  spent’  them.22*  Probably  a  graver 
cause  of  difficulty  was  the  dissension  which  had 
arisen  between  Constantinople  and  London  over 
the  doctrinal  implications  of  Orthodox  worship. 
This  appears  in  a  letter  sent  to  England  by  Sir 
John  Finch,  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
in  February  1678/9.  He  had  received  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  details  of  the  observances 
required  of  the  Greeks  before  they  could  worship 
in  London:  possibly  the  apprehensions  awoken 
by  the  Popish  Plot  were  stiffening  the  bishop 
against  any  departure  from  Anglican  usage.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  now  sent  five 
archbishops,  accompanied  as  interpreter  by  a 
Greek  priest  who  had  visited  England  and  seen  the 
church  there,  to  interrogate  the  ambassador. 
The  Greek  authorities  found  quite  unacceptable 
the  bishop’s  prohibition  of  certain  practices 
common  to  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  churches, 
and  themselves  put  forward  large  claims,  includ¬ 
ing  one  that  the  London  church  should  have  ‘the 
same  priviledges  with  that  of  Venice,  and  that  it 
might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  whom  any  priest  should  be 
sent  to  be  judged’.  The  ambassador  rejected  this 
as  ‘extravagant  and  unreasonable’,  but  referred 
the  whole  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he 
was  writing  on  the  same  subject  a  year  later.24 


At  that  time,  in  1680,  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
the  bishop,  prefixed  by  Thomas  Smith  to  his 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church ,  refers  to  the  gratitude 
owed  to  the  bishop  by  the  Greeks  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  London  for  his  help  in  setting  up  the 
church,  but  hints  that  ‘the  Governours  of  their 
Church’  may  not  have  had  ‘such  a  gratefull 
resentment  of  the  favour,  as  it  highly  challenges 
and  deserves’.25 

Probably  in  1681  the  Greeks  decided  to  get 
rid  of  the  Hog  Lane  building.  Georgirenes 
explains  that  it  had  been  ‘found  inconveniently 
situated,  being  too  remote  from  the  abodes  of  most 
of  the  Grecians,  (dwelling  chiefly  in  the  further¬ 
most  parts  of  the  City)’,  and  that  another  church 
was  to  be  built  elsewhere. f  Its  intended  location 
is  not  known.  He  says  that  the  bishop  promised  to 
countenance  this  new  church,  but  that  when  he 
found  a  purchaser  for  the  Hog  Lane  building  the 
bishop  ‘would  not  consent  thereto,  lest  the  Party 
should  make  a  Meeting  house  thereof’.1  Georgi¬ 
renes  next  tried  to  sell  the  building  to  St.  Martin’s 
parish,  with  the  bishop’s  cognizance.  It  then 
appeared  that  Georgirenes  had  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  his  tenure  of  the  church,  which  he 
supposed  had  in  some  manner  been  given  him 
by  the  bishop.  The  latter’s  benevolence  in  1 676 — 
1677  had,  however,  been  limited  (whatever  his 
ultimate  intentions)  to  ensuring  that  the  lease  of 
the  site  proposed  for  the  church,  together  with  a 
circumjacent  area,  should  be  acquired  by  St. 
Martin’s  parish  from  Frith  in  exchange  for  other 
property  and  made  over  (presumably  by  a  sub¬ 
lease)  to  the  Greeks.  This  exchange,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  been  made  in  August  1677. 5 

When  appraisers  appointed  by  Georgirenes 
and  the  parish,  probably  late  in  1681,  reported 
that  the  ‘Church’  was  worth  £626  (as  Georgirenes 
states)  this  was  perhaps  a  valuation  of  the  building 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  The  parish 
made  a  valuation  of  the  building  alone  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1 68  r ,  and  finding  it  contained  twenty-four 
‘squares’  valued  it  at  per  square.  They  there¬ 
fore  offered  the  Greeks  only  £168  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of ‘their  pretended  Right’  in  the  building. 
Georgirenes,  who  claimed  to  have  spent  //8oo  on 
the  construction  of  the  church,  relates  that  he  then 
found  another  purchaser  at  ^230:  the  parish 
offered  £200,  and  on  his  refusing  this  took  posses- 


*  It  was  possibly  this  same  Ciciliano  who  is  found  leaving  England  for  Greece  in  1685. 23 

f  The  poor-ratebook  of  St.  Martin’s  for  1676  is  consistent  with  this  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  reveal  no  Greeks  among  the 
ratepayers,  although  this  may  be  because  they  lived  in  lodgings. 
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sion  of  the  church.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  legal  redress  Georgirenes  published  his 
account  of  the  business  in  1682,  and  thereafter 
no  more  is  heard  of  him  or  his  fellow  worshippers 
in  Soho.26 

In  January  1681/2  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
obtained  the  promise  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
of  the  freehold  reversion  of  the  church  site  and 
surrounding  ground,  which  was  agreed  to  be  made 
to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  by  him  transferred 
to  the  parish.27  The  grant  was  in  fact  delayed 
until  31  May  1684,  when  it  was  made  to  St. 
Albans’s  heir,  Thomas,  Lord  Jermyn,  in  trust 
for  the  parish.28  The  conveyance  from  Lord 
Jermyn  to  the  parish  was  made  on  31  March— 
1  April  1 686, 29  by  which  time  the  site  lay  within 
the  newly  created  parish  of  St.  Anne. 

In  the  meantime  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
proceeded  to  the  disposal  of  the  site  under  its 
leasehold  tenure.  On  the  north,  west  and  south 
sides  it  built  almshouses;  the  history  of  this  part 
of  the  site  will  be  discussed  later.  The  history  of 
the  church  building,  together  with  the  ground 
immediately  to  its  north  and  east,  continues  to 
be  dealt  with  here. 

In  the  early  months  of  1682  the  parish  was 
negotiating  with  the  congregation  of  French 
Protestants  at  the  Savoy,  and  in  July  leased  to 
them  for  thirty-one  years  at  £12  per  annum  the 
‘New  Erected  Building  commonly  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Greek  Church’,  and 
the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  it  on  the  east.30  * 

By  March  1685/6  the  lessees  had,  as  cove¬ 
nanted,  erected  on  the  eastward  piece  of  ground 
(b  on  fig.  71a)  a  building  abutting  on  Hog 
Lane  (later  No.  10  Crown  Street)  which  was 
no  doubt  for  a  time  ‘the  French  Ministers 
House’.31 

North  of  this  house  was  a  site  (d  on  fig.  71a) 
which  St.  Martin’s  parish  did  not  let  to  the  French 
congregation  but  retained  for  a  ‘charity  house’ 
(later  No.  11  Crown  Street)  built  in  1686  to 
accommodate  female  pensioners.32 

North  of  the  church,  and  also  not  leased  to  the 
French  at  this  time,  was  an  open  space  appro¬ 
priated  as  an  additional  cemetery  of  St.  Martin’s 
parish  for  the  burial  of  the  poor  from  the  adjacent 
almshouses.  It  was  consecrated  in  March  1685/6, 
together  with  the  site  of  the  church.33  f  In  1 700 


a  piece  of  this  ground  ten  to  thirteen  feet  wide 
(a-a  on  fig.  71a)  was  leased  by  the  parish  to  the 
French  for  the  northward  enlargement  of  the 
church,35  but  the  rest  (c  on  fig.  71a)  remained 
open  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  French  congregation  which  acquired  the 
church  in  1682,  and  retained  it  until  1822  under 
a  succession  of  leases  from  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
was  generally  known  as  L’Eglise  des  Grecs  and 
the  neighbourhood  was  known  to  the  French  as 
the  ‘quartier  des  Grecs’  into  the  mid  eighteenth 
century.36  The  church  was  associated  and  served 
with  that  of  the  Savoy,  and  like  the  Savoy  con¬ 
formed  to  Anglican  worship.  In  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  used 
also  for  English  services  in  connexion  with  the 
almshouses,  with  an  Anglican  minister.37  By 
1700  it  had  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
chapel  northward,  as  indicated  above,  and  a 
new  lease  was  taken  of  the  augmented  site.38 
In  the  1 730’s  the  church  seems  to  have  supplanted 
that  of  the  Savoy.39  Well  into  the  eighteenth 
century  the  congregation  was  of  very  good 
standing,40  and  Hogarth’s  Noon ,  published  in 
1 7 38  (Plate  16a),  is  said  to  portray  the  church 
and  its  smartly  dressed  congregation.41  From  c. 
1691  tor.  1 7 14  a  French  Protestant  school  of  high 
reputation  was  held  in  Greek  Street,  adjacent  to 
the  church  and  almshouse  site,  with  which  it 
communicated  (see  pages  173—4). 

In  1818  the  freehold  of  the  whole  site  described 
in  this  chapter,  now  occupied  by  No.  107— 109 
Charing  Cross  Road,  was  agreed  to  be  sold  by 
St.  Martin’s  parish  (see  below),  and  the  French 
congregation  removed  to  Edward  (now  Broad- 
wick)  Street,  St.  James’s,  in  1822,  when  it  had 
only  two  years  of  its  lease  to  run.  (Thence  it 
moved  in  1845  to  Bloomsbury  Street,  now 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  for  the  remainder  of  its 
existence.)42  The  chapel  is  shown  during  the  last 
years  of  its  occupation  by  the  French  on  Plate 
17b,  c. 

In  1822  the  whole  site  was  bought  by  trustees 
for  a  body  of  Calvinistic  Independents.43  They 
occupied  the  chapel,  perhaps  intermittently,  until 
1849:44  the  minister  from  1823  to  1833  was  the 
Rev.  John  Rees,45  in  1848  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brake,  and  in  1849  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt.46 

Between  1823  and  1846  a  schoolroom  was 


*  The  lessees’  sealing  of  the  lease  was  witnessed  by  David  Loggan,  presumably  the  engraver,  who  lived  at  No.  26  Leicester 
Square. 

f  The  parish  bought  half  a  gross  of  pipes  and  seventeen  and  a  half  gallons  of  wine  for  the  ceremony.34 
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built  on  the  former  burial  ground  immediately 
north  of  the  chapel.47 

In  1849  mortgagees  of  the  property  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  the  chapel  and  it  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  ‘dancing  saloon  and  music  hall’.48 
The  rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  the  Rev.  Nugent 
Wade,  thereupon  bought  in  December  of  that 
year  the  freehold  of  the  chapel,  of  No.  10  Crown 
Street,  and  of  the  site  north  of  the  chapel  (a,  b,  c 
on  fig.  71a),  for  £1,500. 49  He  was  aided  by  a 
‘liberal  grant’  from  the  Metropolis  Churches 
Fund.  The  chapel  was  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  St.  Anne’s,  with  all  the  sittings  free.  It 
was  conveyed  to  the  Church  Building  Com¬ 
missioners  in  June  1 850, 50  and  was  consecrated  as 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  on  29  June.51 

The  necessary  alterations,  which  had  been 
estimated  to  cost  £1,030,  were  made  by  P.  C. 
Hardwick;  the  builders  were  Warne  and  Son  of 
Lisle  Street.52  The  pews  were  replaced  by  open 
seats,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  galleries  removed, 
and  the  centre  of  the  east  wall  set  back  to  form  a 
sanctuary.  A  ‘small  but  sufficient’  chancel  was 
enclosed  by  a  low  screen,  and  two  prayer  desks 
provided  for  ‘antiphonal  worship’.  In  the 
chancel  were  red  hangings  below  walls  of  yellow, 
blue  and  grey,  and  the  sanctuary  roof  was  coloured. 
Stained-glass  windows  were  provided  by  James 
Powell  and  Sons.53 

The  Ecclesiologist  was  warm  in  praise  both  of  the 
‘adaptation  of  a  conventicle  of  barbarous  archi¬ 
tecture’  and  of  the  ‘missionary’  character  of  the 
church  in  a  ‘poor  demoralized  neighbourhood’. 
It  noted  that  the  daily  services  ‘are,  we  hear, 
thronged  by  the  poor’.54  St.  Mary’s  was  more 
ritualistic  than  the  mother  church,  and  the  wife 
of  the  rector  of  St.  Anne’s  had  expressed  to  him 
the  hope  that  ‘you  do  not  let  Mr.  Hardwicke 
draw  you  into  anything  you  do  not  approve  of’.55 
There  was,  indeed,  strong  hostility,  led  by  the 
churchwarden,  Joseph  George,  among  those 
parishioners  of  St.  Anne’s  who  disliked  the 
‘Histrionic  mode  of  Worship’  in  a  church  which 
they  thought  had  been  ‘imposed  on  the  Parish 
without  consulting  its  opinion  or  wish’.56 

East  of  the  church  No.  10  Crown  Street 
(b  on  fig.  71a)  was  occupied  by  the  curate  and 
school-teacher.57  The  school  north  of  the  church 
was  put  in  trust  for  use  as  a  National  School  in 
1  852. 49  A  district  chapelry  was  assigned  to  St. 
Mary’s  in  1  856. 58 

In  1861  the  curate-in-charge  told  the  Ecclesi- 
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astical  Commissioners  that  ‘except  for  kind 
friends  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  ye  church 
going’.  Because  of  ‘the  extreme  Poverty  of  ye 
people  ...  ye  struggle  has  been  for  the  last  four 
years  terrible’.59  But  the  congregation,  though 
poor,  was  said  to  be  numerous,60  the  church  had 
wealthy  supporters,  and  in  1  867  a  step  was  taken 
towards  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  enlargement, 
estimated  to  cost  £10,000. 61  In  that  year  the 
site  of  No.  11  Crown  Street,  the  former  charity 
house  of  St.  Martin’s  (d  on  fig.  71a),  was  bought 
by  the  curate  of  St.  Mary’s  for  £1,100, 49  to  be 
the  site  of  a  new  clergy  house,  of  which  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  July  1869:  £2,700  had  by  then  been 
subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  which  the  clergy  house  was  part.61  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house  allowed  the  clergy  to  remove 
from  No.  10  Crown  Street  and  this  to  be  de¬ 
molished  (together  with  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
old  nave)  for  the  construction  of  a  chancel  for 
the  church,  of  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid 
by  Canon  Liddon  in  April  1872:62  the  faculty 
was  granted  in  November  when  the  cost  was 
estimated  at  £1,875,  all  of  which  had  been 
subscribed.63  The  chancel  was  consecrated  on 
27  May  1 873. 64  Early  in  the  same  year  and  as 
part  of  the  same  scheme  new  school  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  north  range  of 
former  almshouses  (e  on  fig.  71a)  (see  below), 
and  a  north  aisle  was  added  to  the  old  nave, 
approximately  on  the  former  school  site  (c  on 
fig.  71a):  these  were  completed  in  July  18 74. 65 

The  architects  for  the  whole  were  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter  and  (until  his  death  in  December 
1872)  W.  Slater.66  Contractors  included  Gibson 
Brothers  of  Southall62  and  Gough  of  Chelsea.67 
The  central  figure  of  the  reredos  was  executed 
in  white  marble  by  Miss  Grant,  and  the  retable 
of  alabaster  and  marble,  and  the  sedilia,  by 
Forsyth.67  The  organ,  said  in  1 867  to  be  by  Gray 
and  Davison,  was  rebuilt  in  1873  by  J.  W. 
Walker  and  Sons.68 

The  large  scale  of  the  chancel  (Plate  19)  had 
been  adopted  in  anticipation  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  nave,69  but  this  was  not  carried  out  at  that 
time.  The  nave  was  thus  still  substantially  the 
old  Greek  church  when  in  May  1  897  the  London 
County  Council  served  a  Dangerous  Structures 
Notice  on  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  because  of  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,59 
and  subsequently  itself  had  the  roof  of  the  nave 
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taken  off.70  (Plate  1  8).  In  1900  the  old  nave  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  of  which  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  June.71  The  church  was  re-opened  in 
April  1901  but  work  continued  and  by  the  end  of 
1903  some  £6,25 1  had  been  spent.  The  architect 
was  A.  R.  G.  Fenning  and  the  builders  Dove 
Brothers.59  The  work  was  completed  in  1904. 72 

Conrad  Noel,  who  held  mission  services  in 
this  ‘church  of  unpopular  causes’  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  records  that  the  high  altar 
was  ‘raised  above  the  level  of  the  church  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  steps’  (twelve  in  number),62 
and  that  a  Lady  Chapel,  screened  off  by  an  iron 
grille,  contained  ‘a  lovely  altar-piece  painted  by 
Selwyn  Image’  (curate  at  St.  Anne’s  in  the 
1880’s).73  By  the  time  of  its  demolition  the  old 
nave  had  contained  stained  glass  thought  to  be  of 
sixteenth-century  German  origin,74  and  in  1925 
the  windows  contained  many  fragments  of  old 
glass.75 

In  1932  St.  Mary’s  was  united  with  St. 
Anne’s76  and  by  the  end  of  1934  the  church  had 
been  demolished.77  The  rector  of  St.  Anne’s 
was  ‘ inundated  with  requests’  for  the  contents.59 
The  seventeenth-century  stone  bearing  the 
Greek  inscription  which  recorded  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  nave  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Philip 
Argenti  and  presented  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
cathedral  of  Aghia  Sophia,  Moscow  Road,  where 
it  is  now  re-erected78  (Plate  16b).  The  corner 
stone  of  1900  was  similarly  set  up  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Kenton,  Middlesex, 
which  was  built  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 
sale  of  the  site.59 

The  sale  was  concluded  in  March  1935,  when 
the  site  of  the  church  and  clergy  house  was 
bought  for  £45,000  by  the  London  County 
Council,49  to  form  part  of  the  site  of  a  new 
building  to  house  the  St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art. 
The  school  already  occupied  that  part  of  the 
whole  site  of  which  the  history  is  described  below. 

Site  of  St.  Martin’s  Almshouses 

On  the  perimeter  of  the  leasehold  site  which 
St.  Martin’s  parish  acquired  in  1677  (e,  f,  g  on 


fig.  71a)  the  vestry  built  almshouses  to  replace 
those  in  Cockspur  Street.79  Building  possibly 
began  in  168080  although  the  first  mention  of  the 
almshouses  in  the  parish  archives  is  in  accounts 
for  building  in  1683— 4. 81  The  poor  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  old  almshouses  in 
March  1683/4.  More  almshouses  were  ordered 
to  be  built  in  April.82  Water  pipes  were  laid  in 
May  1 68 5 34  and  building  probably  finished  in 
1686. 80 

There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  almshouses  in 
three  similar  ranges  on  the  south,  west  and  north 
sides  of  the  site.  Latterly  they  accommodated 
sixty  poor  women,  some  or  all  of  whom  were  paid 
monthly  pensions  out  of  the  rent  of  the  adjacent 
church  and  other  parish  rents:  in  the  early  days 
children  were  also  lodged  here.83 

On  the  east  side,  fronting  Hog  Lane  (d  on  fig. 
71a),  was  a  ‘charity  house’  (later  No.  1 1  Crown 
Street)  of  slightly  different  design,  in  which 
were  accommodated  four  ‘decayed  Gentlewomen’ 
and  their  maidservant,  with  higher  pensions  than 
the  other  almswomen.84  Its  site,  unlike  the  other 
almshouses,  was  not  taken  into  that  of  the  schools 
built  in  1873  and  enlarged  in  1890—3,  but  into 
that  of  St.  Mary’s  clergy  house  built  in  1869 
(see  above). 

For  the  almshouses  built  in  the  period  from 
August  1683  to  January  1683/4,  there  survive 
churchwardens’  accounts  of  payments,  totalling 
some  £981,  made  to  twenty-five  building  or  allied 
tradesmen  or  builders’  merchants.  Eight  suppliers 
of  bricks  are  mentioned.*  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  period  of  expenditure,  in  January  1683/4, 
a  payment  of  unknown  amount  was  made  for  ‘a 
draught’,  either  of  the  almshouses  or  of  their  site, 
to  ‘Richard  Ryder  Surveyor’,  who  was  thus 
possibly  responsible  for  the  simple  design81  (Plate 

x7a)- 

The  freehold  of  the  entire  site,  including  the 
almshouses,  was  acquired  by  St.  Martin’s  parish 
in  1686  (see  above). 

The  almshouses  (and  the  charity  house)  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  by  St.  Martin’s  until  1818. 
In  1817  their  ‘very  old  and  ruinous’  condition 
caused  the  parish  to  decide  to  remove  its  poor  to 


*  Workmen  were  Simon  Cooke,  bricklayer;  William  Deane,  carpenter;  Sarah  Cole,  glazier;  John  Tompson,  mason; 
William  Oram,  plasterer;  Edward  Prigg,  plumber;  and  Henry  Robinson,  smith.  John  Taylor  dug  the  ground,  John  Tocker 
laid  ‘ballast’  before  the  almshouses  and  Sowersby  measured  the  work.  Bricks  were  provided  by  Robert  Allen,  Bernard, 
Etheridge,  Edward  Irelow,  Steele,  Richard  Tyler,  Susanna  Witherington  and  Jeffery  Wood;  gravel  by  Thomas  Varley; 
ironware  by  William  Cross;  lime  by  John  George;  sand  by  Ralph  Tims;  tiles  by  Hemings  (an  apothecary  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane)  and  timber  by  Philip  Hooper  and  Porringer. 
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new  almshouses  to  be  built  in  the  recently  acquired 
burial  ground  at  Camden  Town.85  The  Act  of 
Parliament  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  entire 
site  now  occupied  by  No.  107— 109  Charing 
Cross  Road  was  obtained  on  8  May  1818. 86 
The  almswomen  were  removed  to  Camden 
Town  in  October.87 

The  location  within  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  gave 
that  parish  an  interest  in  the  site,  particularly  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  paupers.  The  eventual 
failure  of  St.  Anne’s  to  make  the  purchase  seems 
attributable  in  part  to  the  inability  of  its  open 
vestry,  when  very  numerously  attended,  to  act 
consistently  or  effectively.  In  July  1818  St. 
Anne’s  had  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with 
St.  Martin’s.  The  committee  thought  the  pur¬ 
chase  ‘most  desirable’,  and  the  St.  Anne’s  vestry 
clerk,  Emanuel  Allen,  offered  ,£3,000  on  behalf 
of  the  parish,  but  St.  Martin’s  would  accept  only 
the  highest  offer  over  .£3,500.  The  St.  Anne’s 
open  vestry  thereupon  authorized  the  committee 
to  offer  St.  Martin’s  ‘£50  beyond  any  other  offer 
they  should  receive’.  The  committee  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  set  a  limit  of  £4,500,  and  Allen 
contracted  for  the  purchase  at  £4, 1 02  ior.  In  mid 
August  the  St.  Anne’s  vestry  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  agreement.  A  week  later  the  vestry  con¬ 
sidered,  without  deciding,  whether  to  purchase 
the  premises  for  a  workhouse,  and  appointed  an¬ 
other  committee,  which  reported  a  fortnight  later 
to  a  large  meeting  of  the  vestry.  The  report 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  ‘totally  unfit’  state  of 
the  existing  workhouse  in  Rose  Street,  where  the 
healthy  had  to  share  beds  with  the  diseased,  and 
recommended  the  purchase  on  the  terms  of 
Allen’s  contract.  The  vestry,  however,  rejected 
the  proposal  by  one  vote.88 

Allen  was  thus  left  with  his  contracted  right  to 
the  purchase  at  £4,102  ior.  By  1819  he  had 
transferred  this  to  Francis  Const,  of  No.  25  Soho 
Square,  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  property  speculator. 
Const  in  turn  found  purchasers,  at  ,£4,500,  and  in 
October  1822  (no  conveyance  having  yet  been 
made)  he,  Allen  and  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s 
joined  in  making  the  sale.49  As  has  been  said,  the 
purchasers  were  trustees  for  a  body  of  Calvinistic 
Independents.  The  chapel  premises  were  to  be 
held  by  them  jointly,  under  a  mortgage.  The  re¬ 
maining  four  parts  of  the  site — the  former 
charity  house  and  the  three  ranges  of  former  alms¬ 
houses  (d,  e,  f,  g  on  fig.  71a) — were  each  held 
individually  by  one  of  the  trustees.89  Hence¬ 


forward  the  former  almshouses  were  occupied 
privately  as  cottages. 

In  June  1871  the  north  range  (e  on  fig.  71a) 
was  sold  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,90  for  demoli¬ 
tion.  Here  was  erected  in  1873—4  a  building  to 
house  the  St.  Mary’s  National  School,  which  was 
previously  on  a  site  immediately  north  of  the 
church  (c  on  fig.  71a).  Accommodation  was 
provided  for  600  children.  The  building  was  part 
of  the  larger  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  premises  by  the  architects,  R. 
Herbert  Carpenter  and  (until  1872)  W.  Slater.65 
Gough  of  Chelsea  was  one  of  the  contractors.91 

In  1877  the  school  was  transferred  by  the  St. 
Mary’s  authorities  to  the  London  School  Board 
under  short  leases.92  In  1888  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  complained  of  the  proximity  of  the 
cottages,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  ‘the  lowest 
class’  and  performed  ‘gross  indecencies’  within 
view  of  the  children  and  teachers.93  After  some 
opposition  from  the  St.  Giles  Board  of  Works  to 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  a  locality 
where,  though  this  school  was  full,  the  demand 
for  school  places  was  lessening,94  the  School 
Board  took  a  longer  lease  of  the  existing  premises 
from  the  St.  Mary’s  authorities  in  May  1890, 49 
and  in  August  and  October  bought  the  freehold 
of  the  two  surviving  ranges  of  cottages.95  The 
twelve  cottages  were  then  yielding  ,£304  Per 
annum  from  weekly  tenancies  and  a  ground  rent 
of  £s°->  ar*d  the  purchase  price  for  the  leasehold 
and  freehold  interests  was  £4,700. 96  In  1891—3 
the  sites  were  laid  out  by  the  School  Board 
architect,  at  a  cost  of  £4,81 1,  as  playgrounds  and 
auxiliary  buildings,  with  cookery  and  laundry 
centres  fronting  Charing  Cross  Road97  (fig.  71b). 

By  December  1912  only  forty  children  were  on 
the  roll  of  the  school.  It  was  decided  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  close  the  elementary 
school  at  Easter  1913  and  transfer  the  building  to 
the  St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  then  in  Castle 
(now  Shelton)  Street,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.98 
The  School  of  Art  had  been  founded  there  in 
1854  by  the  vicar  and  parish  of  St.  Martin’s.99 
Shortly  afterwards  it  became  independent  of  the 
parish  and  from  1894  was  aided  by  the  London 
County  Council.100  In  October  1913  it  opened 
in  the  former  St.  Mary’s  school  building,101  of 
which  a  new  lease  was  obtained  by  the  Council 
from  the  St.  Mary’s  trustees  in  February  1914: 
the  lessors  retained  the  use  of  some  rooms  for 
parish  purposes.49 
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In  1931  the  Council  decided  to  extend  the 
premises  of  the  School  of  Art  to  include  those  of 
the  cookery  and  laundry  centres.102  In  1933  t^le 
site  of  St.  Mary’s  church  and  clergy  house 
became  available  for  purchase  and  was  bought 
by  the  Council  in  March  1935  (see  above). 
In  August  the  site  of  the  school  building  held 
on  lease  from  St.  Mary’s  trustees  was  bought  by 
the  Council  for  £4,000  from  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Anne’s  (with  which 
the  benefice  of  St.  Mary’s  was  by  then 
united).49 

The  entire  site  was  cleared  in  1937 103  an^  a 
new  building  was  erected  to  house  both  the  St. 
Martin’s  School  of  Art  and  the  Technical 
Institute  (now  the  College)  for  the  Distributive 
Trades,  formerly  in  Horseferry  Road.77  The 
tender  of  Gee,  Walker  and  Slater,  Limited,  was 
accepted  at  £79,943. 104  The  building,  No. 
107— 109  Charing  Cross  Road  (Plate  139a), 
was  erected  to  the  design  of  E.  P.  Wheeler  as 
architect  to  the  Council,  the  assistant  architect 
in  charge  being  H.  F.  T.  Cooper.  It  was  opened 
in  May  1939. 105 

Architectural  Description 

The  Greek  Church  and  St.  Martin’s  Almshouses 

Discounting  the  restricted  and  probably  in¬ 
accurate  view  in  Hogarth’s  Noon ,  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  Greek  church  is  in  the 
oblique  prospect  of  the  south  side  given  in  Schneb- 
belie’s  watercolour  of  1819  (Plate  17b).  A  view 
from  the  south-west,  drawn  by  Emslie  in  1898, 
shows  the  west  front  and  south  side  after  the  east 
end  bay  had  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
Gothic  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  (Plate  18a). 
Emslie’s  view,  which  shows  the  Greek  church 
‘nave’  about  to  be  demolished,  is  supplemented 
by  an  engraving  in  Two  Centuries  of  Soho. 10  6  The 
west  elevation  had  an  upper  range  of  four  win¬ 
dows,  and  below  the  third  was  the  main  doorway 
of  the  church,  presumably  marking  the  middle 
bay  of  the  original  front  of  1677—80.  The  south 
side,  and  presumably  the  north,  contained  two 
tiers  of  six  windows  and  a  doorway  at  either  end. 
The  lower  windows,  which  were  the  larger,  had 
interlacing  Gothick  lunettes,  and  were  set  in 
round-headed  openings  with  brick  arches  rising 
from  plain  imposts  to  keyblocks,  the  latter  merg¬ 
ing  into  a  bandcourse  that  continued  across  the 


side  elevation  and  had  a  short  return  only  on  the 
west  front.  The  upper  windows  were  almost 
square,  with  straight  or  slightly  cambered  arches. 
Schnebbelie  shows  a  projecting  eaves-cornice, 
but  this  was  replaced  by  a  low  parapet  above  a 
bandcourse.  Apart  from  the  simple  dressing 
of  the  lower  windows,  the  only  ornamented 
feature  was  the  west  doorcase,  with  plain  Doric 
pilasters  supporting  a  deep  lintel,  bearing  the 
Greek  inscription  already  referred  to,  and  a 
simply  moulded  cornice.  The  stone  Greek 
cross  above  the  doorway  was  a  relatively  late 
addition. 

No  trace  of  Byzantine  splendour  appears  in 
the  interior  that  Schnebbelie  drew  in  1819 
(Plate  17c).  He  shows  atypical  Protestant  meeting 
house,  with  high  panelled  pews,  and  a  gallery 
with  a  panelled  front  supported  on  plain  Doric 
columns,  below  a  plain  flat  ceiling.  The  west 
gallery  contained  a  cased  organ,  with  the  royal 
arms  above  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  clock  on  the 
gallery  front  below.  Opposite,  against  the  east 
gallery,  rose  the  high  pulpit  with  a  hexagonal 
type  suspended  above  it. 

P.  C.  Hardwick’s  efforts  to  transform  this  plain 
‘conventicle’  into  a  High  Anglican  church  have 
already  been  noticed,  and  it  was  probably  he  who 
added  the  Romanesque  porch,  with  its  corbelled 
arch  and  gable,  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  side, 
as  seen  in  Emslie’s  drawing. 

The  house  which  was  no  doubt  originally  the 
French  minister’s,  as  depicted  by  Schnebbelie, 
appears  to  have  had  an  exterior  of  later  date  than 
1686,  especially  when  compared  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  charity  house  of  that  date  (Plate  17b). 
Its  brick  front  was  a  charming  composition  of 
two  storeys,  the  lower  containing  a  door,  with  a 
corniced  doorcase,  between  two  simple  Venetian 
windows,  and  the  upper  having  three  wide 
straight-arched  windows,  all  provided  with  ex¬ 
ternal  shutters. 

The  three  ranges  of  almshouses  erected  round 
the  south,  west  and  north  sides  of  the  irregular 
quadrilateral  site,  were  extremely  simple,  utili¬ 
tarian  structures  of  two  storeys  (Plate  1 7a).  The 
plain  brick  fronts  were  divided  by  a  storey  band- 
course  and  finished  with  an  eaves-cornice  below 
the  high-pitched  roof  of  tiles.  Many  of  the 
windows  were  divided  casements  with  diamond- 
leaded  lights,  some  doorways  had  plain  wooden 
hoods,  and  three  houses  in  the  north  range  had 
gabled  dormers  in  the  roof. 
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St.  Mary  the  Virgin  Church  and  Clergy  House , 
Built  i86g~74 

The  original  design  for  St.  Mary’s  embodied 
the  solid  virtues  of  High  Anglican  church  archi¬ 
tecture  in  an  austere  Gothic  building  of  simple 
form,  bold  in  scale  and  of  impressive  height, 
executed  in  plain  but  good  materials  with  the  con¬ 
struction  honestly  expressed,  and  offering  a  con¬ 
centrated  effect  of  splendour  in  the  chancel.107 
Built  of  red  brick  sparingly  dressed  with  stone, 
the  church  was  to  consist  of  an  ark-like  body, 
broad  and  lofty,  its  length  divided  into  six  equal 
bays  of  which  the  eastern  two  formed  the  chancel 
and  the  western  four  the  nave,  the  latter  having 
three  arched  bays  opening  to  a  north  aisle,  of 
similar  height  to  the  nave.  The  chancel  and  the 
north  aisle  alone  were  completed  to  Slater  and 
Carpenter’s  design  (Plate  19). 

Massive  buttresses  of  brick,  rising  into  gab¬ 
lets  above  the  parapet  line,  projected  externally 
and  internally  to  divide  the  bays  and  support  the 
sexpartite  vaulting  of  the  chancel,  which  was  of 
brick  with  stone  ribs.  The  side  walls  were  relieved 
of  weight  by  high  arches  linking  the  buttresses 
inside  and  out,  each  arch  on  the  south  side  framing 
a  clerestory  window  consisting  of  two  lancets 
below  a  cusped  circle.  High  in  the  east  wall  was 
a  group  of  five  lancets,  stepped  to  conform  with 
the  arch  of  the  vault.  The  nave  was  to  have  been 
continued  in  the  same  style  as  the  chancel,  but  the 
south  wall  was  to  have  had  internal  arcading  be¬ 
low  the  clerestory  windows,  each  composed  of 
three  lancets  stepped  to  conform  with  the  vaulting. 
A  large  rose  window  was  intended  for  the  west 
front,  above  the  double  doorway. 

Appropriately,  the  focus  of  the  interior  was  the 
chancel,  with  a  great  reredos  some  thirty  feet 
high  below  the  east  window,  and  a  rich  baldachino 


raised  above  the  communion  table  which  was 
elevated  twelve  steps  above  the  nave  floor.  The 
organ  was  placed  in  a  gallery  on  the  north  side, 
above  the  vestry  entrance  in  the  west  bay,  and 
high  in  the  east  bay  was  a  small  window  into  the 
oratory  of  the  clergy  house.  Mansfield  and  Port¬ 
land  stone,  Minton’s  mosaic,  and  Derbyshire 
and  Devonshire  marbles  were  used  for  the  steps 
and  paving,  and  the  retable  was  of  alabaster  and 
marble.  The  marble  figure  intended  for  the  centre 
of  the  reredos  represented  Our  Lord  reigning 
from  the  Tree. 

The  clergy  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  had  a  tall  and  narrow  front  of  five  storeys, 
the  plain  brickwork  dressed  with  stringcourses 
and  moulded  labels,  the  latter  arching  over  the 
lancets  of  the  staircase  and  the  paired  two-light 
windows  of  the  rooms.  The  garret  storey  had 
windows  set  in  twin  gables  rising  against  the 
steep,  slated  roof.  Adjoining  the  clergy  house  was 
the  narrow  east  front  of  the  school  range,  with 
three  windows  in  each  of  its  three  lofty  storeys. 

St.  Martin  s  School  of  Art  and  College  for  the  [  1  I  8] 
Distributive  Trades ,  No.  JOJ—IOQ  Charing  Cross 
Road 

This  is  in  many  ways  the  most  distinguished 
front  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  a  design  of  conserva¬ 
tive  modernism  carried  out  in  dark  red  brick, 
with  stone  used  for  the  three-bay  entrance  features 
at  either  end  of  the  front,  and  for  the  ground- 
storey  frame  (Plate  139a).  In  the  four-storeyed 
brick  face  above  are  large  metal  windows  set  in 
groups  of  three,  six  and  three,  below  a  moulded 
brick  entablature  which  underlines  a  range  of 
twelve  studio-type  windows.  The  stone  face  of  the 
recessed  attic  contains  three  groups  of  windows, 
wide  between  narrow. 
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Wardour  Street  Area:  Pulteney  Estate 


The  area  shown  on  fig.  72  was  part  of  an 
estate  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Westminster 
which  was  surrendered  by  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Abingdon  to  Henry  VIII  in  153  6. 1 
It  was  then  included  by  the  King,  with  the  rest  of 
St.  Giles’s  Field  in  which  it  lay,  in  the  Bailiwick 
of  St.  James,  and  was  held  by  the  Poultney 
(later  Pulteney)  family  from  1590  until  1722 
under  leases  granted  by  Henry  VIII  and  his 
successors.* 

In  1721  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabled  the 
Crown  to  sell  its  freehold  interest  in  four  parcels 
of  the  former  Abingdon  lands  in  Soho,  and  in 
other  properties  in  St.  James’s  parish,  to  the 
trustees  of  Sir  William  Pulteney’s  will.2  In 
February  1 721/2  these  four  parcels  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Pulteney  trustees.  They  comprised 
the  sites  of  the  modern  Nos.  92—100  (even) 
Wardour  Street;  land  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Anne’s  Court  extending  as  far  as  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  Little  Chapel  (now  Sheraton)  Street; 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  Anne’s  Buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Anne’s  Court,  and  the  land  between 
Meard  Street  and  Bourchier  Street3  (see  fig.  72). 

In  1830  the  area  of  the  Crown  freehold  was 
further  reduced  when  the  freehold  of  seven  small 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Little  Chapel  Street 
and  of  three  adjoining  houses  in  Wardour  Street 
was  conveyed  by  the  Crown  to  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
who  had  inherited  the  Pulteney  estate,  in  part 
exchange  for  properties  in  St.  James’s.4  The  rest 
of  the  former  Abingdon  land  in  Soho  has  continued 
in  the  Crown’s  ownership  and  is  now  vested  in 
the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners. 

The  interest  of  the  Pulteney  family  in  the  area 
shown  on  fig.  72  can  be  traced  back  to  1 590  when 
Thomas  Poultney  acquired  a  sub-lease  under  the 
Crown  of  the  former  Abingdon  lands.  These  then 
comprised  a  number  of  separate  parcels  of  land, 
the  majority  being  in  what  is  now  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  and  this  one  parcel  in  Soho.  The  latter 
was  then  a  long  narrow  field  of  four  or  five  acres 
flanking  the  east  side  of  Colman  Hedge  Lane 
(now  Wardour  and  Whitcomb  Streets).5  The 
field  had  probably  been  a  medieval  enclosure  for 
tillage,  taken  out  of  St.  Giles’s  Field,  and  on  a  plan 


of  1585  (Plate  ia)  is  shown  enclosed  with  a  hedge 
and  devoid  of  all  buildings.6 

During  the  succeeding  half-centurv,  the  Pul- 
teneys  sub-let  their  Soho  property  to  various 
tenants  and  a  number  of  small  houses,  with  sheds, 
cowhouses  and  stables,  were  erected  there,  front¬ 
ing  on  to  Colman  Hedge  Lane  and  the  Oxford 
road.  The  ground  behind  these  buildings  was 
converted  into  gardens  and  orchards.  By  165c, 
when  this  property  was  surveyed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commissioners  enquiring  into  the  extent 
and  value  of  former  Crown  lands,  there  were 
found  to  be  about  sixty-six  separate  buildings  on 
the  close.  The  majority  were  described  as  ‘Cot¬ 
tages,  Cutts,  Shedds  or  meane  habitacons’  with 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  though  there  were  a 
few  more  substantially  built  brick  houses,  four 
of  them  three  storeys  high,  tile  roofed  and  with 
extensive  outbuildings.7 

The  erection  of  small  dwelling  houses  and 
cottages  on  the  close  continued  in  the  second  halt 
of  the  century.  By  1664  there  were  about  103 
houses,8  some  of  which  had  been  built  on  the  sites 
of  former  sheds  and  farm  buildings.  One  such 
new  building  was  erected  between  1667  and 
1669  by  John  Crafts  of  St.  Martin’s,  labourer. 
Crafts,  who  later  confessed  to  ‘being  altogether 
illiterate’,  spent  ^30  and  upwards  in  building  a 
house  ‘in  the  place  and  roome  of  the  Leantoo’ 
adjoining  four  houses  which  he  owned  on  the 
Pulteney  estate  in  Soho.  In  return  for  these 
improvements,  Crafts  received  from  Sir  William 
Pulteney  a  twenty-year  extension  to  his  lease,  in 
December  1669.  In  1671,  when  his  title  to  the 
five  tenements  was  challenged,  it  was  claimed 
that  Crafts  had  not  built  a  new  house  but  only 
‘one  Roome  more  to  ye  Leaneto’.9 

To  check  the  erection  of  poorly  built  houses 
like  these,  a  royal  proclamation  forbidding  un¬ 
licensed  buildings  in  ‘Wind-Mill  Fields,  Dog- 
Fields,  and  the  Fields  adjoyning  to  So-hoe’  was 
issued  in  April  1671. 10  In  June  John  Hatfeild, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  building  three  small 
houses  at  the  upper  end  of  Colman  Hedge  Lane 
on  leasehold  ground  purchased  from  Luke  Dent, 
had  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Privy  Council 


See  Survey  of  London,  volume  xxix,  i960,  page  27;  volume  XXXI,  1963,  pages  2S-9. 
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Fig.  72.  The  Pulteney  estate,  plan.  Based  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  1869-74 


to  continue  the  work,  even  though  only  three 
days’  more  work  on  the  tiling  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  houses.  He  was  allowed  to  continue 
on  condition  that  he  observed  any  directions  which 
the  Surveyor  General,  (Sir)  Christopher  Wren, 
might  give  him.11 

Despite  these  official  sanctions  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Pulteney  estate  in  Soho  con¬ 
tinued.  In  about  1680  William  Bilson  of  St. 
Pancras, carpenter, built  four  ‘good’ new  houses  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Soho  (i.e.,  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  Wardour  Street)  at  a  cost  of 
^300.  They  were  built  on  a  site  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  ‘little  House’  of  two  rooms  and  by  other 
adjoining  messuages.12 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  few 
remaining  vacant  plots  were  developed  and  the 
orchard  and  garden  ground  behind  was  covered 
with  a  number  of  small  blind  alleys  and  courts, 
some  of  which  still  remain  (e.g.,  Flaxman  Court 
and  the  western  portions  of  St.  Anne’s  Court  and 
Meard  Street).13 

In  1694  part  of  the  former  arable  close,  being 
in  ‘a  low  boggy  place’,  was  still  waste  land.8 
There  is  no  sign  that  Sir  William  Pulteney,  who 
had  held  the  Crown  lease,  adopted  any  scheme  of 
systematic  redevelopment  for  this  portion  of  his 
estate.  Growth  had  been  haphazard  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  integrate  it  with  the  new 
streets  laid  out  immediately  to  the  east  in  Soho 
Fields  in  the  1680’s.  The  estate  remained  a 
separate  entity  and  until  as  late  as  1 694  none  of 
the  small  courts  leading  off  Wardour  Streetappears 
to  have  been  linked  with  the  other  new  streets  to 
the  east.*  This  separation  ceased  when  the  layout 
of  Little  Chapel  Street  between  Wardour  Street 
and  Great  Chapel  Street  began  in  1694;  the 
western  and  eastern  portions  of  St.  Anne’s  Court 
were  certainly  linked  by  c.  17 10. 15  The  majority 
of  the  houses  were  old  and  the  whole  Pulteney 
property  in  Soho  was  valued  at  only  £128  I2r. 
per  annum  in  1694. 8  Some  twenty-five  years 
later  the  houses  in  Wardour  Street  were  des¬ 
cribed  by  Strype  as  being  ‘very  ordinary  and  ill 
inhabited’.16 

The  condition  of  the  estate  was  gradually  im¬ 
proved  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  notably  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1721,  when  the  Pulteneys  began  granting  build¬ 
ing  leases  of  large  blocks  of  tbe  property  for  re¬ 
development  to  individual  building  tradesmen  and 
speculators.  These  included  John  Meard,  car- 

*  In  1694  the  Pulteney  estate  was  said  by  the  Surveyor 
General  of  Crown  Lands  to  have  no  communication  east¬ 
ward8  but  the  recital  of  a  lease  of  1690  of  a  site  in  the 
eastern  part  of  St.  Anne’s  Court,  on  the  Portland  estate, 
mentions  a  right  of  passage  into  Wardour  Street  as  if  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  estates  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  lease.14 
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penter,  who  built  houses  in  Meard’s  Court  (now 
Street)  and  adjoining  properties  in  Wardour 
Street  in  the  earlv  i-2o's;17  Richard  Nicholson, 
ot  St.  James's,  carpenter,  who  rebuilt  a  number 
of  houses  between  Little  Chapel  Street  and  St. 
Anne’s  Court  in  the  same  period;19  Allen  Hollen 
of  St.  James's,  esquire,  who  laid  out  a  new  street 
(Hollen  Street  in  i  _  1 5— 1 6;19  and  Richard  Stap¬ 
ler  of  St.  Anne’s,  coachmaker,  who  rebuilt  houses 
in  Wardour  Street,  also  in  the  earlv  i~2o's.20 
Other  building  tradesmen  involved  in  these  re¬ 
developments  included  Robert  Scott  of  St. 
James’s,21  Thomas  Richmond  of  St.  Giles’s,22 
William  Ludbv  of  St.  James’s,23  Joseph  Huddle- 
stone  ot  St.  Margaret’s24  and  John  Atkinson  of 
St.  James's,25  carpenters;  William  Greenwood  of 
St.  Anne's,26  John  Curtis  of  St.  Giles’s,27  John 
Brown,  citizen  of  London,29  William  Barber  of 
St.  Anne's,25  and  Richard  Thornton  of  St. 
James’s,29  bricklavers;  John  Evans  and  Francis 
Raver  both  ot  St.  Giles’s,  joiners;30  and  Tonathan 
Thistleton  ot  St.  Giles’s31  and  Henrv  Burdvn  ot 
St.  Anne’s,32  plumbers. 

Though  the  evidence  of  the  ratebooks  is  in¬ 
conclusive,  major  rebuilding  on  the  Pultenev 
estate  in  Soho  was  probablv  confined  to  the  second 
and  third  decades  ot  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
Thereatter  there  seems  to  have  been  little  change 
until  the  last  quarter  ot  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Since  then  most  ot  the  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-centurv  houses  have  been  demolished, 
until  todav  onlv  nine  still  exist  —  Nos.  13c  and 
132  Wardour  Street  and  Nos.  9—21  (odd) 
Meard  Street.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  small 
individual  sites  have  been  amalgamated  to  allow 
tor  the  erection  ot  large  shop,  office  and  warehouse 
blocks.33 


Oxford  Street 

The  portion  of  the  Pultenev  estate  in  Soho  which 
abuts  upon  Oxford  Street  comprises  the  sites  of 
the  modern  Nos.  105—125  odd).  No  buildings 
are  shown  on  this  part  of  Oxford  Street  in  the 
plan  of  1585  (Plate  ia)  but  bv  1650  the  frontage 
to  the  Oxford  road  was  lined  with  small  houses  and 
outbuildings,7  ot  which  one  was  probablv  an  inn, 
known  in  1  7  1  5  as  the  Mitre.34  Some  rebuilding 
appears  to  have  taken  place  here  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Allen  Hollen 


of  St.  James's,  esquire  who  also  laid  out  Hollen 
Street  in  1  ~  1 5 — 1 6)  and  Mark  Hooper  of  St. 
Anne's,  gentleman,  were  probablv  responsible 
for  these  developments.35  William  Ludby, 
carpenter,  who  built  four  houses  in  another  part 
of  the  Pultenev  estate  in  Great  Pultenev  Street  in 
1  “  19— 20,  was  also  involved  in  someof  this  work.36 
At  the  same  time  a  small  court,  known  as  Allen’s 
Court,  was  laid  out  behind  the  new  houses.13 
These  buildings  probablv  remained  standing  until 
the  late  nineteenth  centurv'  when  they  were 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  buildings. 

Nos.  105— 109  (odd)  Oxford  Street  [119] 

This  building  was  erected  in  1887— 833  as  a 
shop  and  factory  for  Henrv  Heath,  hatter.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Christopher  and  White 
and  the  builders  Peto  Brothers. 

The  building  has  a  front  of  tawnv-coloured 
unglazed  terra-cotta,  the  design  being  a  lively 
composition  in  the  earlv  French  Renaissance  style, 
freely  treated.  A  plain  modern  shop  front  has 
replaced  the  more  elaborate  original,  and  its  fascia 
now  conceals  the  charming  bas-relief  frieze 
representing  the  processes  of  hat-making,  modelled 
bv  Benjamin  Creswick,  a  protege  of  Ruskin. 
Although  asvmmetrical,  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  is  balanced  about  the  central  feature  which 
is  two  bavs  wide  and  tour  storevs  high.  The 
second-floor  windows  are  bowed  and  those  above 
are  paired  in  arches,  their  lunettes  decorated  with 
medallion  portraits  of  George  IV  and  Queen 
Victoria.  Above  the  three  narrow  arched  windows 
ot  the  tourth  floor  rises  a  gable,  scroll-sided  and 
finished  with  an  incurved  triangular  pediment. 

The  faces  flanking  the  central  teature  are  both 
four  windows  wide,  but  pilaster-strips  divide  the 
left  face  into  two  equal  bavs,  and  the  west  face 
into  three  bavs,  the  middle  one  being  two  win¬ 
dows  wide.  There  are  three  tiers  of  windows, 
the  top  tier  having  arched  heads,  and  over  the  wide 
west  bav  rises  a  pedimented  dormer  gable.  Both 
the  large  and  small  gables  are  decorated  with 
finials  in  the  form  of  beavers,  realisticallv  modelled 
bv  Creswick.37 

Xos.  i  i  i  — i  25  (odd)  Oxford  Street  [120] 

This  long  range  of  shops  and  offices  was 
erected  in  1885-8,  probablv  to  the  designs  of 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,33  whose  two  sons. 
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(Sir)  Banister  Flight  Fletcher  and  Herbert 
Phillips  Fletcher,  were  associated  with  him  in  his 
professional  practice.39  The  building  has  a  florid 
Renaissance  front,  built  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
four  storeys  high  and  ten  bays  wide.  The  shop 
fronts  and  first-floor  windows  are  set  within 
arches,  and  bay  windows  give  variety  to  the  third 
storey.  The  arch  between  Nos.  117  and  121  is 
open  and  forms  a  passage  leading  to  the  court  of 
Dryden  Chambers,  a  block  of  U-shaped  plan, 
four  storeys  high,  which  was  designed  by  (Sir) 
Banister  Flight  Fletcher.40  This  rear  building 
was  not  occupied  until  1895. 33  The  plain  ex¬ 
terior  of  yellow  brick  with  red  dressings  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  paired  bay  windows  projecting 
from  the  east  and  south  ranges,  and  by  the  wide 
bow  ending  the  north  range.  The  entrances  in 
the  north-east  and  south-east  angles  are  sheltered 
by  Ionic  porches. 


Wardour  Street 

The  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Anne  extended  along  the  centre  of  Wardour 
Street  and  only  the  eastern  side  is  within  the  area 
included  in  the  present  volumes.  The  western 
side  was  described  in  Survey  of  London ,  volume 
xxxi.  On  the  east  side  all  the  land  between 
Oxford  Street  and  Bourchier  Street  formed  part 
of  the  Pulteney  estate,  and  is  described  in  this 
chapter.  Southwards  from  Bourchier  Street  the 
east  side  of  Wardour  Street  was  bordered  by  the 
Portland  estate,  the  parish  church,  churchyard  and 
glebe  land  (Chapter  x),  the  Military  Ground 
(Chapter  xvi)  and  the  Leicester  estate  (Chapters 
xvii— xxi).  The  boundaries  of  these  estates  are 
shown  on  fig.  1  on  page  21. 

Wardour  and  Whitcomb  Streets  are  marked  on 
the  plan  of  1585  (Plate  ia)  as  a  highway  leading 
from  the  Uxbridge  road  (now  Oxford  Street) 
to  the  Mews  (formerly  on  the  site  of  the  National 
Gallery).  Wardour  Street  is  there  called  ‘Col- 
manhedge  lane’,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  part  of  it  was  called  Soho,  or  Soho 
Street.  Rocque’s  map  of  1 746  (Plate  4)  marks  the 
centre  stretch  between  Meard  and  Old  Compton 
Streets  as  ‘Old  Soho’.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Soho  is  discussed  on  page  25.  By  the  1680’s  the 
northern  part  of  the  street  was  known  as  War¬ 
dour  Street  (from  Edward  Wardour,  who  owned 


land  on  the  west  side),  and  the  southern  part  had 
become  Princes  Street,  evidently  in  honour  of 
Prince  Rupert,  after  whom  the  adjoining  street 
to  the  west,  Rupert  Street,  had  been  named.  In 
1878  the  name  Wardour  Street  was  extended  to 
include  Princes  Street,  and  the  whole  length  of 
Colman  Hedge  Lane  from  Coventry  Street  to 
Oxford  Street  became  known  by  its  present  name. 

Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  map  (Plate  2)  shows  that 
most  of  the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  to 
the  north  of  Milk  Alley  (now  Bourchier  Street) 
had  been  built  upon  by  1 68 1-2.  The  majority  of 
these  seventeenth-century  houses  seem  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  under  building  leases  from  the  Pulteney 
family.  Most  of  these  later  buildings  probablv 
remained  standing  until  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  which  date  many  were 
occupied  by  antique  dealers,  furniture-makers  and 
brokers,41  through  whose  activities  the  term 
‘Wardour  Street’  came  to  denote,  before  the 
advent  of  the  film  industry,  furniture  of  question¬ 
able  antiquity. 

By  1910  most  of  the  houses  had  been  de¬ 
molished  and  their  sites  amalgamated  with  others, 
to  allow  for  the  erection  of  the  large  shop,  office 
and  warehouse  buildings  now  lining  the  east  side 
of  the  street. 

Nos.  68  and  70  Wardour  Street  [121] 

This  building  was  erected  in  1885—6  for  a  firm 
of  printers  and  publishers;33  the  architect  was 
A.  F.  Wells.42  The  five-storeyed  front  is  an 
interesting  example  of  late  nineteenth-century 
industrial  architecture  (Plate  1 35d).  The  ground 
storey  has  a  central  entrance  flanked  by  shop 
fronts  with  stallboards  of  elaborate  cast-iron  grilles. 

The  first,  second  and  third  floors  are  treated  as  a 
curtain  wall  bounded  by  plain  piers  of  red  brick, 
each  storey  containing  a  range  of  five  small-paned 
windows  divided  by  cast-iron  mullions,  these 
extending  through  the  brick  aprons.  The  middle 
window  in  each  storey  is  narrower  than  the  others, 
and  is  emphasized  by  an  arched  transom.  Above 
the  simple  cornice  of  brick  and  stone  is  an  attic 
storey  of  five  windows,  also  divided  by  cast-iron 
mullions. 

Nos.  76-88  (even)  Wardour  Street  [122] 

This  building  was  erected  in  1906— 8 41  to  the 
designs  of  William  Woodward,43  and  is  one  of 
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the  least  meretricious  buildings  in  Wardour 
Street,  generally  a  rather  tawdry  thoroughfare 
(Plate  1 36c).  The  ground  storey  consists  merely 
of  a  series  of  shop  fronts  and  doorways,  divided 
by  piers  of  polished  red  granite,  but  the  upper  face 
is  designed  as  a  series  of  twelve  tall  arches,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  of  three  and  constructed  of 
Mansfield  stone.  Each  arch  contains  three  super¬ 
imposed  mullioned-and-transomed  windows  of 
three  lights.  The  arches  have  boldly  moulded 
reveals  and  the  stone  aprons  between  the  windows 
are  decorated  with  sunk  panels  flanking  bosses  of 
circular  or  lozenge  form.  The  front  is  finished 
with  a  boldly  profiled  cornice,  carried  round  the 
curved  corner  which  has  three  small  windows  to 
each  storey  and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  dome.  The 
return  front  to  Meard  Street  has  six  arches  in  its 
upper  face. 

[  1 23]  Nos.  130  and  132  Wardour 
Street 

These  two  much  altered  houses  were  probably 
built  by  1 703. 13  In  February  1 731/2  both  houses 
were  leased  by  William  Pulteney  to  Jacob  Blag- 
ney  of  St.  Anne’s,  esquire,  for  twenty-one  years.44 

No.  132  now  has  a  mid-Georgian  front  of  the 
simplest  type,  the  upper  face  of  stock  brick  con¬ 
taining  two  tiers  of  two  windows  set  in  plain 
openings  with  flat  arches  of  gauged  red  brickwork. 
The  front  of  No.  130  was  similar  but  has  been 
crudely  rebuilt. 

[124]  Nos.  152-160  (even)  Wardour 
Street 

This  building  (Plate  137)  was  erected  in 
1906  by  Novello  and  Company  to  provide  the 
publishing  side  of  their  business  with  office 
accommodation  immediately  adjoining  the  print¬ 
ing  and  bookbinding  works  which  they  had  erected 
some  eight  years  previously  on  a  large  site  front¬ 
ing  Hollen  Street  on  the  north  and  Little  Chapel 
(now  Sheraton)  Street  on  the  south  (Plate  1 36d). 
The  architect  of  both  buildings  was  Frank  Lough¬ 
borough  Pearson. 

The  firm  had  been  founded  by  Vincent  Novello 
who  in  1 81 1  began  publishing  music  from  his 
house  at  No.  240  Oxford  Street.  In  1829  the 
family  moved  to  Soho  and  Vincent’s  son,  Joseph, 
continued  to  publish  music  from  No.  67  Frith 


Street.  The  family  and  business  moved  again  in 
1834  to  No.  69  Dean  Street,  where  they  began 
in  1847  to  print  their  own  publications.  Joseph 
Novello  sold  the  business  in  1866  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  firm  moved  to  No.  1  Berners 
Street,  though  in  1871  the  printing  department 
returned  to  No.  69  Dean  Street.  Subsequently 
additional  premises  were  taken  in  Southwark  for 
the  bookbinding  department.  In  1898  the  print¬ 
ing  department  in  Dean  Street  and  the  bindery 
in  Southwark  were  both  moved  to  the  new'  works 
(referred  to  above)  between  Hollen  and  Little 
Chapel  Streets.45  The  firm  vacated  all  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  1965;  the  publishing  office  is  now  at  No. 
27  Soho  Square. 

The  handsome  premises  fronting  to  Wardour 
Street  have  the  appearance  of  a  civic  building  or  a 
guildhall.  In  fact,  the  general  design  of  the 
exterior  seems  clearly  to  have  been  modelled  on 
the  German  Renaissance  Rathaus  at  Bremen,  al¬ 
though  the  details  are  derived  from  Elizabethan 
sources.  Built  in  a  fine  red  brick  and  lavishly 
dressed  with  stone,  the  front  is  composed  of  a 
wide  and  prominent  central  block  flanked  by 
narrow  recessed  wings.  The  ground  storey  of 
the  central  block  is  of  stone  and  forms  an  arcade 
of  five  bays,  the  simply  moulded  elliptical  arches 
dying  into  plain  piers  at  either  end,  and  resting  on 
plain-shafted  Ionic  columns  between  the  bays. 
Each  arch  frames  a  three-light  display  window, 
having  small  panes  above  the  transom.  The  plain 
keystones  of  the  arches  merge  into  a  bandcourse 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  divided  by 
panelled  dies.  The  slightly  recessed  upper  face  of 
one  lofty  storey  is  of  red  brick,  bounded  by  flush 
quoins  of  stone  in  long  and  short  courses.  Stone 
is  also  used  for  the  five  tall  windows,  each  of  them 
divided  by  moulded  mullions  and  a  transom  into 
two  tiers  of  three  lights,  furnished  with  small- 
paned  leaded  casements.  The  windows  are 
framed  with  narrow  moulded  architraves  and 
finished  with  low  pediments,  alternately  segmental 
and  triangular.  A  rich  entablature  provides  an 
effective  finish  to  this  stage,  the  cornice  resting  on 
foliated  scroll-consoles  rising  through  the  frieze 
which  is  decorated  with  raised  vermiculated  panels. 
The  attic  storey  is  recessed  and  divided  into  five 
bays  by  inverted  scroll-consoles,  rising  to  support 
projections  of  the  narrow  cornice-coping. 

The  south  end  wing  has  a  ground  storey  of  two 
arcaded  bays,  matching  those  in  the  central  block, 
and  the  recessed  upper  face  contains  two  tiers  of 
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two  windows,  each  divided  by  a  mullion  and  a 
transom  into  four  lights.  This  treatment  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  return  frontage  to  Sheraton  Street, 
where  the  ground-storey  arcade  is  of  simpler 
design  in  brick  with  stone  mouldings.  The  slated 
roof  of  this  wing  is  enlivened  with  a  series  of 
segmental-pedimented  dormers.  The  north  end 
wing  contains  the  main  entrance  to  the  building 
and  is  accorded  a  more  elaborate  treatment.  The 
doorway,  flanked  by  small  windows,  is  recessed 
within  a  porch,  divided  into  three  bays  by  plain- 
shafted  Ionic  columns.  These  rest  on  pedestals 
and  support  an  entablature  that  is  returned  and 
splayed  back  across  the  narrow  side  bays,  and 
omitted  from  the  arched  middle  bay,  where  an 
enriched  console  keystone  projects  to  support  a 
balustraded  balcony  of  segmental  plan,  flanked  by 
half  scroll-pediments  over  the  side  bays.  Above 
the  porch,  and  set  against  a  concave  face  of 
channel-jointed  stonework,  rises  a  splay-sided  bay 
window  having  single  lights  on  either  side  of  the 
three-light  centre.  This  bay  window  is  dressed 
with  fluted  Composite  pilasters  and  an  enriched 
entablature,  surmounted  by  a  semi-circular  pedi¬ 
ment  flanked  by  squat  obelisks.  The  entablature 
frieze  is  carved  with  foliage  scrolls  entwined  about 
the  name  novello, and  the  pediment  tympanum 
is  decorated  with  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  raised 
and  sunk  mouldings.  In  the  recessed  face  above 
the  bay  are  two  second-floor  windows  identical 
with  those  in  the  south  end  wing. 

The  building  contains  a  well-arranged  sequence 
of  interiors,  richly  decorated  in  a  skilful  pastiche  of 
the  Caroline  Renaissance  style.  The  entrance 
lobby  is  panelled  in  plaster  to  imitate  painted 
wood,  and  a  rectangular  opening,  dressed  with  a 
cartouche  and  flanked  by  trusses  with  pendants  of 
shells,  fruits  and  flowers,  leads  to  the  open-well 
staircase.  This  is  closely  modelled  on  the  stair  at 
Ashburnham  House,  Westminster,  the  principal 
storey  being  dressed  with  an  Ionic  order.  The 
compartmented  flat  ceiling  opens  to  a  circular 
lantern,  with  small-scaled  Ionic  columns  support¬ 
ing  a  saucer  dome.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  a 
double  screen  of  Ionic  columns,  three  bays  wide, 
opening  to  an  ante-room  decorated  in  similar 
style  to  the  entrance  lobby.  Until  recently,  the  bay 
window  of  the  ante-room  contained  Roubiliac’s 
marble  statue  of  Handel,  originally  in  Vauxhall 
Gardens  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Beyond  the  ante-room  is  the  main 
hall,  five  bays  long  and  three  bays  wide,  rising  for 


the  height  of  two  normal  storeys.  Oak  panelling 
lines  the  walls,  the  bay  divisions  being  marked  by 
fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  rising  from  panelled 
pedestals  to  support  a  full  entablature  which  is 
broken  by  the  eared  and  scroll-surmounted  heads 
of  the  five  great  windows  in  the  west  wall.  In 
the  middle  bay  of  each  end  wall  is  a  wide  seg¬ 
mental-headed  doorway,  dressed  with  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  and  a  segmental  pediment, 
broken  to  receive  a  bust,  and  in  each  side  bay 
projects  a  glazed  bookcase,  finished  with  a 
pediment,  its  cornice  rising  in  concave  curves  to  a 
flat  top  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  east  wall  con¬ 
tains  the  fireplace,  furnished  with  a  handsome 
marble  chimneypiece  and  an  overmantel  of  carved 
oak,  set  in  a  recess  below  a  balustraded  gallery 
that  rests  on  Corinthian  columns  matching  with 
those  of  the  doorcases.  The  walls  are  finished  with 
a  panelled  frieze  and  a  modillioned  cornice  of 
plaster,  surrounding  a  flat  ceiling  divided  by 
panelled  beams  into  square  compartments  that 
correspond  to  the  bay  spacing  of  the  walls.  Two 
handsome  brass  chandeliers  with  three  tiers  of 
branches  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 


Hollen  Street 

This  street  was  laid  out  in  1715—16  by  Allen 
Hollen  of  St.  James’s,  esquire.  The  four  end 
houses  at  the  corner  of  the  new  street  and  Great 
Chapel  Street  were  built  on  the  Portland  estate 
under  building  leases  from  the  second  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  two  sites  on  the  north  side  of  the 
new  street  were  granted  to  Robert  Daniel  of  St. 
Anne’s,  gentleman,  in  September  1717  and  the 
two  on  the  south  side  to  Edmund  Stovel  of  St. 
Marylebone,  carpenter,  in  January  1716/1 7. 46 

The  rest  of  the  street  was  laid  out  on  part  of 
the  Pulteney  estate,  some  of  which,  at  least,  had 
been  purchased  by  Allen  Hollen  in  December 
1714  from  the  representatives  of  Richard  Gres¬ 
ham,  a  deceased  wine  cooper  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden.  The  land,  formerly  a  garden,  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  sub-leased  to  Gresham  by  Sir  William 
Pulteney  for  a  long  term  in  the  early  1690’s.34 
In  its  early  years,  Hollen  Street  was  also  known 
as  Gresham  Street.47 

Building  there  probably  began  in  1716, 
though  all  the  houses  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
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completed  and  occupied  until  1724. 13  John 
Curtis  of  St.  Giles’s,  bricklayer,  was  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  the  majority  of  the  houses 
built  on  the  Pulteney  portion  of  the  street.48 

The  houses  built  at  this  time  have  all  been 
demolished. 


Sheraton  Street 

Until  1937  this  street  was  called  Little  Chapel 
Street;  this  name  commemorated  the  Huguenot 
chapel  which  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street.  The  present  name  commemorates 
Thomas  Sheraton,  the  celebrated  furniture- 
designer,  who  occupied  near-by  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Wardour  Street — No.  163  (then 
No.  1 06)  from  1 793  to  1 7 95,  and  a  house  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  present  No.  147,  from  1798  to 
1 800. 49 

Little  Chapel  Street  was  laid  out  in  1694  or 
shortly  afterwards,  probably  by  John  Brome 
(Broome),  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London. 
In  June  1694  Brome  leased  a  plot  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street  to  Samuel  Mettayer  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,50  *  and  in  May  1700  John 
Poultney  granted  Brome  a  seventy-one-year  lease 
of  a  large  parcel  of  ground  in  and  adjoining 
Little  Chapel  Street,  including  the  site  of  the 
chapel.51  This  lease  was  probably  a  renewal  or 
extension  of  a  leasehold  interest  already  held  by 
Brome. 

The  chapel  attracted  Huguenot  residents  to 
the  street  and  as  late  as  1 750  nine  out  of  the  fifteen 
ratepayers  had  names  of  French  origin.13  In  the 
mid  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
decorative  arts  and  crafts  and  from  1757  to  1766 
a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  was  occupied 
by  Peter  Charles  Canot,  a  French  engraver  of 
landscapes  and  seascapes.52  In  the  nineteenth 
century  many  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
craftsmen  associated  with  the  furniture  trade,  and 
probably  worked  for  the  furniture  brokers  in 
Wardour  Street.41 

No  original  buildings  survive.  The  northern 
side  of  the  street  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  pre¬ 
mises  formerly  used  by  Novello  and  Company. 


La  Petite  Patente  French 
Chapel,  Little  Chapel  Street 

Demolished 

On  5  September  1688  James  1 1  issued  letters 
patent  incorporating  a  body  of  ten  French 
ministers  and  granting  them  a  licence  to  establish 
one  or  more  churches  for  the  Huguenot  refugees 
in  the  City  and  suburbs.53  Two  churches,  both 
known  as  ‘La  Patente’,  were  established  by  the 
ministers,  one  in  Spitalfields54  and  the  other  in 
Berwick  Street  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster.55  In  1 694  part  of  the  congregation 
of  the  latter  removed  to  Little  Chapel  Street  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  and  became  known  as 
La  Petite  or  La  Nouvelle  Patente,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  congregation  in  Berwick  Street 
became  known  as  L’Ancienne  or  La  Vieille 
Patente.55 

On  13  June  1694  John  Brome  (or  Broome), 
citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  leased  a  plot 
of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Little  Chapel  Street 
to  Samuel  Mettayer,  one  of  the  French  ministers, 
in  trust  for  the  new  congregation.  The  lease, 
which  was  for  thirty  years,  provided  that  Mettayer 
should  spend  £200  in  good  and  substantial  build¬ 
ing  before  25  December  1694.  Lady  Eleanour 
Hollis  (or  Holies),  ‘out  of  her  pious  disposicion 
and  Charity’,  gave  £300  towards  the  cost  of  the 
chapel,50  and  a  further  sum  was  raised  by  the 
ministers  and  congregation  for  the  erection  of 
galleries,  pews  and  a  vestry.56  The  chapel,  a 
simple  rectangular  building  with  the  vestry  room 
behind,  was  later  described  as  ‘ill  constructed’: 
the  floor  was  damp  and  two  steps  below  the  level 
of  the  street.57 

At  some  time  before  1726  Brome  renewed  the 
lease  of  the  chapel  to  Peter  Joumard,  button- 
maker  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  Stephen 
Anthony  Gendron,  described  as  distiller  of  St. 
Anne’s  and  gentleman  of  Spitalfields,  probably  in 
trust.58  In  1784  the  congregation  merged  with 
that  of  Les  Grecs-La  Savoie,  which  survived, 
latterly  as  the  French  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  until  c.  1925. 59 

For  a  period  after  1784  the  chapel  was  used 
by  the  Methodists,60  but  in  1796  a  lease  of  the 
building  was  taken  by  a  part  of  Dr.  John  Trotter’s 
Scots  Presbyterian  congregation  from  Swallow 
Street.61  These  dissidents  ‘separated  from  Swal- 


There  is  evidence  that  the  erection  of  a  chapel  was  contemplated  in  1691  (see  page  150). 
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low-street  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Doctor  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Stollerie, 
who  formed  the  malcontents  into  a  separate 
church  upon  the  independent  plan  of  discipline’.60 

By  i  822,  when  the  Crown  lease  to  the  Pulteney 
family  expired,  the  chapel  was  in  a  bad  state,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  congregation  wished  to  build 
a  new  chapel  with  a  school-room  for  poor  children. 
In  1824  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
granted  them  a  new  lease  for  seventy  years,57  and 
rebuilding  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.13 

The  new  chapel  (Plate  25a)  was  perhaps 
designed  either  by  Samuel  Beazley,  the  theatre 
architect,  who  lived  near-by  at  No.  29  Soho 
Square  from  1826  to  1851,  or  by  his  uncle,  Charles 
Beazley,  who  designed  the  Presbyterian  chapel 
in  Jewin  Street  in  1808. 62  In  1838  the  congre¬ 
gation  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  and  this  request  was 
supported  by  Samuel  Beazley.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  they  had  spent  over  £4,000  on  the  new 
chapel,  and  that  in  their  efforts  to  ‘ameliorate  the 
wretchedness  social  and  moral  abounding  in  the 
Neighbourhood’,  they  had  provided  a  Sunday 
school  for  150  poor  children  whose  parents  could 
not  afford  day  schools.  They  had  accommodation 
for  a  day  school  which  they  hoped  to  run  on 
‘comprehensive  principles’,  but  were  too  poor  to 
establish  the  school.63  The  result  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  not  known. 

The  Presbyterians  continued  to  use  the  chapel, 
which  by  1 850  had  become  known  as  the  Wardour 
Chapel,  until  1  889,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Wesleyan  West  Central  London  Mission.  The 
Wesleyans  remained  until  about  1894,  when  the 
building  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  Novel- 
lo’s  printing  works.64 

The  chapel  had  a  simple  and  dignified  front  of 
brick,  dressed  with  stone  or  cement.  It  was  two 
storeys  high  and  five  windows  wide,  the  middle 
three  contained  in  a  projecting  face.  In  the 
ground  storey  were  three  segmental-headed  win¬ 
dows,  with  moulded  architraves,  placed  between 
and  flanking  the  two  doorways,  each  finished 
with  a  moulded  architrave,  plain  frieze,  and  a 
cornice  resting  on  consoles.  A  plain  bandcourse 
underlined  the  first-floor  windows,  their  tall 
round-headed  openings  framed  with  unbroken 
moulded  architraves.  The  front  was  finished 
with  a  simply  moulded  entablature,  and  a  triangu¬ 
lar  pediment  with  a  brick  tympanum  surmounted 
the  central  feature. 
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St.  Anne’s  Court:  western  range 

The  eastern  portion  of  St.  Anne’s  Court,  built 
in  Soho  Fields,  was  in  existence,  as  a  court  off 
Dean  Street,  in  c.  1690  when  it  already  bore  its 
present  name;65  it  is  described  on  page  142. 
The  western  portion  was  built  on  the  Pulteney 
estate,  probably  at  about  the  same  time,  as  a  small 
court  leading  out  of  Wardour  Street.  The  two 
portions  were  perhaps  unconnected  in  1694,8 
but  had  been  joined  by  c.  17 10. 15  The  twist  in 
the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  relic  of  this  unco¬ 
ordinated  development  and  marks  what  was  once 
the  boundary  between  the  two  estates. 

Strype  described  St.  Anne’s  Court  in  1720  as 
‘pretty  well  built  and  inhabited,  with  a  Freestone 
Pavement’66  and  even  as  late  as  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  The  Builder  considered  that  ‘This  court 
and  place  are  not  what  may  be  considered 
dilapidated’.  The  drainage  was,  however,  very 
defective,  and  an  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred 
here  in  September  1854. 67  It  was  probably  as  a 
consequence  of  this  epidemic  that  four  old  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  court  were  demolished 
in  1863—4  to  be  replaced  by  a  block  of  ‘model 
lodging  Houses’  known  as  St.  Anne’s  Buildings 
and  still  existing.  At  the  end  of  the  century  St. 
Anne’s  Court  was  described  as  being  ‘crowded 
with  Jews’.68 

St.  Anne’s  Buildings 

This  block  of  artisans’  dwellings  was  erected  in 
1864—5  to  the  designs  of  William  Burges69  on 
ground  leased  from  the  Sutton  estate  to  L.  M. 
Rate.70  Originally  there  was  a  school-room  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Although  Charles  Eastlake,  writing  in  1872, 69 
admired  the  design,  Burges’s  small  range  of  model 
dwellings  now  seems  as  grim-visaged  as  any  build¬ 
ing  of  its  type  and  period,  altogether  lacking  the 
touch  of  romantic  fantasy  that  generally  enlivens 
his  domestic  work  (Plate  1 1 7dJ.  The  four¬ 
storeyed  front  is  of  yellow  stock  bricks,  with  boldly 
projecting  courses  forming  imposts  and  sill-bands 
for  the  windows.  These  are  set,  with  tympana  of 
herring-bone  brickwork,  in  wide  pointed  arches 
of  gauged  brick  forming  red  and  yellow  voussoirs 
alternately.  At  the  east  end  of  the  front  are  five 
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closely  spaced  windows,  and  at  the  west  end  are 
three  set  at  wide  intervals.  In  the  fourth  storey 
the  windows  have  straight  arches  of  brick  on 
stone  kneelers.  A  parapet  projecting  on  a  cor¬ 
belling  of  diagonally  laid  bricks  finishes  the  front. 


Meard  Street 

The  western  portion  of  this  street  was  built  on  the 
Pulteney  estate,  but  its  development  is  described 


in  the  chapter  on  the  Pitt  estate  (page  238),  upon 
which  the  eastern  portion  of  the  street  w'as  built. 

Bourchier  Street 

The  western  part  of  this  street,  formerly  known 
for  many  years  as  Milk  Alley  and  from  1838  to 
1937  as  Little  Dean  Street,  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Pulteney  estate  on  the  north  and 
Soho  Fields  on  the  south.  The  street  is  described 
on  pages  141-2. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  Road 


Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross 
Road  were  formed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  powers  granted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Act  of  1877 
(later  amended),  and  were  opened  in  1886—7. 
The  general  history  of  the  project  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  in  Survey  of  London ,  volume  xxxi,  chapter 
v,  pages  68-7 1 . 

In  1838  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  expressed  concern  at  the  volume  of 
traffic  from  Paddington  and  Euston  stations  that 
might  be  expected  to  converge  upon  the  east  end 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  its  recommendations 
included  an  improved  line  of  street  from  St. 
Giles’s  to  Charing  Cross.1  The  opening  of  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  station  in  1864  increased  the  need  for 
such  an  improvement  and  a  proposal  to  connect 
the  new  station  and  the  northern  railway  termini 
by  an  underground  railway  to  be  built  beneath  a 
new  street  was  considered.2  In  1877  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  obtained  through  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Act  the  neces¬ 
sary  powers  for  the  formation  of  the  streets  now 
known  as  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  and  for  the  execution  of  other  improve¬ 
ments  elsewhere  in  London.3 

The  line  of  the  new  street  from  Charing  Cross 
to  St.  Giles’s  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Board’s 
superintending  architect,  George  Vulliamy,  and 
its  engineer,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.  The  plans 
approved  by  the  Act  defined  the  limits  of  deviation 
within  which  the  street  must  be  formed  and 
within  which  the  Board  was  empowered  to 
purchase  all  the  ground  that  it  might  require* 
(fig.  73).  The  line  approved  was  skilfully  devised 
to  make  the  maximum  use  of  existing  streets, 
and  a  large  part  of  Charing  Cross  Road  was  formed 
by  widening  Castle  Street  and  Crown  Street, 
thereby  keeping  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
ground  to  be  purchased.  Much  of  the  ground 
which  the  Board  could  not  avoid  purchasing  was 
in  the  area  of  Newport  Market,  the  entire  re¬ 
development  of  which,  as  part  of  the  new  street 


scheme,  constituted  a  long-overdue  social  im¬ 
provement. 

The  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  acquiring  as  little  property  as  possible 
for  the  formation  of  new  streets  has  frequently 
been  criticized,  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
recall  that  the  Board’s  rates  were  ‘in  practice 
almost  invariably  paid  by  the  tenant’  of  property, 
and  not  by  the  owner,  the  permanent  value  of 
whose  estate  was  often  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
Board’s  improvement  schemes.  In  1866  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that  ‘a  portion  of  the  charge  for 
permanent  improvements  and  works  should  be 
borne  by  the  owners  of  property  within  the 
metropolis’,  but  the  Bill  which  the  Board  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  in  the  following  year  to 
give  effect  to  this  recommendation  was  so  strongly 
opposed  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn.5  The 
Board  was  moreover  until  1884  precluded  from 
retaining  for  itself  any  of  the  long-term  capital 
appreciation  which  its  own  improvements  might 
produce,  for  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improve¬ 
ments  Act  of  1877  required  it  to  sell  all  its  surplus 
land  within  ten  years  of  the  completion  of  the 
streets.6  In  the  era  of  Gladstonian  finance  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Board  continued 
to  buy  as  little  land  as  possible. 

The  delay  in  the  formation  of  Charing  Cross 
Road  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was  caused  by 
the  obligation  which  was  placed  by  Parliament 
upon  the  Board  to  provide  housing  for  all  dis¬ 
placed  members  of  the  labouring  classes.  Section 
33  of  the  Act  of  1877  stipulated  that  the  Board 
should  not  take  fifteen  or  more  working-class 
houses  until  it  had  satisfied  the  Home  Secretary 
that  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  displaced 
inhabitants  had  been  provided  elsewhere.  The 
Act  also  specified  that  certain  land  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Board  for  the  new  streets  should  be  used  to 
provide  labouring-class  accommodation  and  that 
after  acquiring  this  ground  the  Board  should  sell 
or  lease  it  for  this  purpose,  the  Board  itself  having 


*  The  Board  originally  proposed  to  widen  the  entrance  of  the  new  street  into  Trafalgar  Square,  between  St.  Martin’s 
Church  and  the  National  Gallery,  by  removing  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Martin’s  Church  and  placing  the  columns  of  the 
portico  upon  a  podium,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallery.  This  proposal  had  to  be 
abandoned  during  the  committee  stage  of  the  Bill.1 
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no  power  to  spend  money  on  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

Much  of  the  proposed  line  of  the  two  new 
streets  crossed  squalid  poverty-stricken  areas  and 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  laid  down  in  the  Act 
lived  5,497  of  the  labouring  classes,  all  of  w'hom 
would  have  to  be  rehoused  if  the  Board  acquired 
all  the  ground  which  Parliament  had  authorized. 
But  in  the  Newport  Market  area,  which  the 
Board  considered  to  be  the  only  suitable  site 
available  for  working-class  accommodation,  there 
was  onlv  space  to  rehouse  about  1,470  persons, 
and  the  others  could  only  be  accommodated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  by  building  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  along  the  frontages  of  the  new  streets, 
a  course  which  the  Board  pointed  out  ‘would  not 
only  entail  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  but  would  be 
excessively  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the 
street’.7 

After  prolonged  negotiation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Act  of  1877  was  amended  in  1883. 


Fig.  73.  Charing  Cross  Road  and  part  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  plan.  Broken  lines 
denote  the  limits  of  the  land  which  the 
Act  of  1877  authorized  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  acquire.  In  1883  these 
limits  were  reduced.  Continuous  lines 
denote  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which 
were  acquired  by  the  Board  but  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  new  street.  The 
stippling  denotes  the  area  set  aside  for  the 
rehousing  of  the  displaced  working 
classes 
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The  Board  surrendered  its  right  to  acquire  part  of 
the  land  defined  by  the  Act  of  1877,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  to 
four  thousand.*  In  return  the  Board  was  author¬ 
ized  to  take  immediate  possession  of  and  demolish 
130  properties  in  the  Newport  Market  area,  and 
to  provide  for  the  erection  on  their  site  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  for  at  least  two  thousand  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  i.e.,  half  the  total  number  to  be 
displaced  by  the  whole  improvement.  After  this 
accommodation  had  been  provided  the  Board  could 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  two  streets, 
relieved  of  all  further  obligation  under  section 
33  of  the  Act  of  1 877.® 

By  insisting  that  two  thousand  persons  should 
be  rehoused  in  the  Newport  Market  area  the 
Government  compelled  the  Board  to  arrange  for 
the  erection  of  multi-storey  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  along  both  sides  of  Charing  Cross 
Road  south  of  Cambridge  Circus.  These  two 
blocks,  known  as  Sandringham  Buildings  (Plate 
138c),  were  erected  in  1884  by  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  to  whom  the 
Board  granted  building  leases.10  The  rest  of  the 
Newport  Market  area  set  aside  for  artisans’ 
dwellings  was  leased  to  Mr.  G.  Foskett,  who  had 
previously  taken  similar  leases  in  Clerkenwell, 
and  in  1884,  when  the  dwellings  which  he  had 
covenanted  to  build  were  nearing  completion 
(Plate  1  38a),  he  bought  the  freehold  of  the  site.11 

In  December  1884  the  Home  Secretary  certi¬ 
fied  that  the  Board  had  provided  artisans’  dwellings 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  and  that  it  was  therefore  relieved  of 
its  obligations  under  section  33  of  the  Act  of 
1 877. 12  The  Board  was  now  able  to  proceed 
with  demolition  work  for  the  formation  of  both 
streets,  the  contractors  for  which  were  Turner 
and  Son,  J.  J.  Griffiths,  T.  Turner  and  J. 
Mowlem  and  Company.  The  gross  cost  of  the 
street  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Giles’s  was 
£778,238,  and  after  deduction  of  the  value  of 
the  land  acquired,  the  net  cost  was  £597,499. 
Taking  both  streets  together  accommodation  in 
new  buildings  for  3,044  persons  of  the  labouring 
classes  was  provided.  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was 
completed  in  January  1886;  Charing  Cross  Road 


was  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  February  1887,  the  intersection  of  the  two 
streets  at  Cambridge  Circus  being  named  after 
him.13 

The  land  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Board  but  which  was  not  required  for  the  streets 
was  divided  up  into  plots  of  suitable  size  and  shape 
and  usually  the  land  was  then  let  on  building  lease 
by  public  tender.14  The  Act  of  1877  had  re¬ 
quired  the  Board  to  sell  all  the  freehold  interest  or 
reserved  ground  rents  arising  from  surplus  lands 
within  ten  years  of  the  completion  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,6  but  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Money)  Act  of  1 884  had  extended  the  prescribed 
period  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  lands  to  the 
year  1929,  or,  in  the  case  of  land  bought  under 
any  Improvement  Act  passed  in  or  after  1881, 
to  the  year  1941. 15  The  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  superseded  the  Board  in  1889,  had 
power  to  hold  land  in  mortmain  and  was  there¬ 
fore  under  no  obligation  to  sell  surplus  ground.16 

In  Charing  Cross  Road  the  Board  leased  most 
of  the  ground  for  eighty  years  from  Midsummer 
1887.  On  the  south  side  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
between  Wardour  Street  and  Newport  Place 
about  half  the  ground  was  leased  and  half  sold 
freehold.  In  Cambridge  Circus  the  freehold  of  all 
the  ground  in  the  southern  segment  between 
Romilly  Street  and  West  Street  was  sold,  but  the 
north-eastern  segment  between  West  Street  and 
New  Compton  Street  was  leased.  The  Board’s 
policy  in  deciding  whether  to  sell  or  lease  has  not 
been  discovered. 

The  general  standard  of  design  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue  was  exceedingly  low,f  and  it  is 
therefore  worth  noting  that  after  the  resignation 
of  its  aged  superintending  architect,  George 
Vulliamy,  in  May  1886,  the  Board  frequently 
rejected  designs  submitted  for  its  approval.  In 
February  1888  A.  R.  Jackson,  who  had  leased  or 
bought  several  plots  from  the  Board  and  com¬ 
missioned  Martin  and  Purchase  as  his  architects, 
complained  to  the  Board  about  delay  in  approving 
his  plans.17  Thomas  Blashill,  Vulliamy’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  the  Board’s  superintending  architect, 
replied  that  ‘the  real  cause  of  the  delay  arose 


*  Plots  which  the  Board  was  no  longer  authorized  to  buy  included  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Dansey  Place  (then  called 
George  Yard),  the  triangle  bounded  by  Old  Compton  Street,  Moor  Street  and  Charing  Cross  Road,  and  the  large  block 
bounded  by  Stacey  Street,  New  Compton  Street,  St.  Giles’s  High  Street  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue.8 

f  The  theatres  provide  several  exceptions,  and  also  Thomas  Verity’s  French  Hospital  (1899)  in  the  upper  part  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue. 
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through  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Purchase’.18 
To  this  Martin  and  Purchase  retorted  (in 
reference  to  a  building  which  has  now  been 
demolished)  that  they  had  ‘sent  in  elevation  after 
elevation  but  without  success  ...  in  our  poor 
opinion  .  .  .  the  Board  have  now  approved  of  the 
worst  design  of  the  four  we  sent  in’.19  The 
Board’s  good  intentions  were  evidently  frustrated 
by  its  own  incompetence,  but  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  architectural  squalor  of  the 
two  new  streets  rests  with  the  Government  for 
the  conditions  with  which  it  required  the  Board 
to  comply,  and  with  the  lessees  and  purchasers 
of  the  surplus  ground  for  employing  fourth-rate 
architects. 

In  some  amelioration  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
two  streets,  both  were  planted  with  trees  in  part 
of  their  length.  The  1894-6  Ordnance  Survey 
map  shows  trees  at  the  southern  end  of  Charing 
Cross  Road,  south  of  Bear  Street:  northward  of 
Cambridge  Circus  trees  are  shown  on  both  sides 
of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Charing  Cross  Road.  With  some  modifications 
this  distribution  of  trees  remains  to-day. 


Shaftesbury  Avenue 

J 

The  original  buildings  lining  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
vary  in  height  from  four  to  six  storeys,  and  in 
frontage  width,  but  almost  all  have  poorly  com¬ 
posed  fronts  dressed  with  confused  details,  the 
materials  generally  being  red  brick  with  stone 
or  terra-cotta.  The  style  usually  adopted  was  a 
hybrid  Renaissance  of  Flemish  derivation,  with  a 
frequent  use  of  curvilinear  or  pedimented  gable- 
dormers  rising  against  the  slated  mansard  roofs, 
and  domed  or  cone-capped  corner  turrets  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  street  corners.  Noteworthy  exceptions 
to  this  generalized  description  are  the  Palace 
Theatre  by  T.  E.  Collcutt,  and  No.  136  (the 
Welsh  Chapel  house)  by  James  Cubitt. 

[126]  Nos.  75  and  77  Shaftesbury 
Avenue 

This  building  was  erected  in  1 905  to  the  designs 
of  E.  Keynes  Purchase.20 


Nos.  93-107  (odd)  Shaftesbury  [127] 
Avenue:  Wingate  House  and 
the  Columbia  Theatre 

This  block  of  offices,  with  a  cinema  at  the 
south-west  corner,  was  erected  in  1958  to  the 
designs  of  Sir  John  Burnet,  Tait  and  Partners 
(Plate  139c).  The  simple  geometry  and  spare 
elegance  of  Wingate  House  provide  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  fussy  mediocrity  of  most  of  the 
buildings  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  ground 
storey  consists  of  shops  extending  between  the 
entrance  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  the  west, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  offices  on  the  east.  Above 
is  a  tall  face  of  six  equal  storeys  where,  apart  from 
the  first  floor,  the  metal  windows  of  uniform 
pattern  are  set  in  thin  stone  frames,  above 
similarly  framed  apron  panels  of  dark  brick,  in 
three-windows-wide  groups  separated  by  narrow 
rib-like  piers.  A  flat  cornice,  inset  with  lens- 
lights,  projects  boldly  below  the  recessed  attic 
stage  of  two  storeys. 

The  Palace  Theatre  [128] 

On  15  December  1888  Helen  D’Oyly  Carte 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  now  the  Palace  Theatre.21 
Richard  D’Oyly  Carte  had  previously  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  site,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Board  for  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  and  he  later  bought  the  freehold  from 
the  London  County  Council  for  £32, 240. 22 
T.  E.  Collcutt  designed  the  faqades  and  internal 
decorations,  but  the  constructional  work  was  based 
on  plans  by  G.  H.  Holloway,  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  theatre.  There  was  no  general 
contractor.23 

The  island  site  of  the  Palace  Theatre  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle  fronting  some  68  feet  east  to 
Cambridge  Circus,  160  feet  south  to  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  97  feet  west  to  Greek  Street,  and  148 
feet  north  to  Romillv  Street  (fig.  74).  The  con¬ 
cave  entrance  front,  forming  a  segment  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Circus,  is  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  site,  and 
the  stage,  which  averages  66  feet  in  width  and 
46  feet  in  depth,  backs  on  to  Greek  Street.  The 
auditorium,  with  stalls  just  below  the  street  level 
and  three  tiers  above,  is  insulated  from  traffic 
noises  by  the  shallow  range  of  dressing-rooms, 
offices,  cloak-rooms  and  exits  extending  the 
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Fig.  74.  Palace  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  plan  in  1959.  Redrawn  from  a  plan  in  the  possession 

of  the  Greater  London  Council 


entire  length  of  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue  frontage, 
and  by  the  foyers  and  staircases  fronting  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  Circus.  Owing  to  the  irregular  shape  of 
the  site,  the  side  walls  of  the  auditorium  shell  are 
not  parallel,  but  converge  slightly  towards  the  back. 
The  first  two  tiers  have  horseshoe  fronts  with 
two  boxes  at  each  end,  but  the  third  tier  was 
altered  in  1908  from  a  segmental  front  to  one 
of  serpentine  form,  with  small  serpentine  ex¬ 


tensions  above  the  boxes.  All  three  tiers  are  of 
cantilevered  construction,  partly  supported  by 
columns  at  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  seating  areas; 
the  front  of  each  tier  recedes  from  the  one  below, 
and  the  steppings  rise  slightly  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides  of  the  auditorium  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  sighting.  As  originally  planned,  the 
auditorium  seated  1,976  and  the  orchestra  pit 
accommodated  63  musicians.24  In  1959  the 


Fig.  75.  Palace  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  design  for  the  east  front:  altered  in  execution.  From  a  drawing  of  1888  by 

T.  E.  Collcutt  in  the  possession  of  the  Greater  London  Council 
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amphitheatre  was  again  remodelled  and  with  other 
re-seating  arrangements  the  present  capacity  of 
the  theatre  is  1,462. 

The  exterior  is  of  red  Ellistown  bricks  dressed 
with  Doulton’s  terra-cotta  of  a  deep  salmon- 
pink  colour  (Plate  37,  fig.  75).  The  long  and 
slightly  convex  front  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue  con¬ 
tains  a  diversity  of  elements  and  a  variety  of  win¬ 
dow  groupings,  not  wholly  mastered  by  the  bay 
spacing  effected  by  the  introduction  of  six  oc¬ 
tagonal  turrets,  but  the  concave  front  to 
Cambridge  Circus  is  an  admirable  example  of 
Collcutt’s  northern  Renaissance  style,  exhibiting 
a  happy  contrast  of  plain  surfaces  with  richly 
detailed  features.  The  ground  storey,  built  of  terra¬ 
cotta  up  to  the  impost  and  of  brick  above,  is  plain 
except  for  the  arabesque-ornamented  spandrels  of 
the  triple-arched  entrance,  with  a  wide  opening 
between  narrow  ones.  The  upper  face,  embracing 
two  lofty  storeys  below  the  entablature  and  an 
attic  above,  is  flanked  by  two  octagonal  turrets 
and  is  divided  into  three  bays,  wide  between  nar¬ 
row,  by  splay-sided  buttresses,  smaller  versions  of 
the  angle  turrets.  The  brick  shafts  of  the  turrets, 
striated  by  moulded  strings  and  plain  bands  of 
terra-cotta,  rise  above  the  attic  into  tall  belvederes 
with  steep-pedimented  windows  and  helmet 
domes,  the  buttresses  being  treated  and  finished 
in  a  similar  but  simpler  manner.  In  the  wide 
middle  bay  there  are  four  windows  to  each 
storey,  those  of  the  first  floor  deeply  set  in 
round  arches  with  paired  lights  above.  Each 
second-floor  window  is  divided  by  a  mullion  and 
transom  into  four  lights,  the  upper  pair  with  arched 
heads.  In  the  side  bays  each  storey  has  two 
mullioned-and-transomed  windows,  generally 
similar  to  those  in  the  middle  bay.  Above  the  deep 
entablature,  the  frieze  of  which  is  enriched  with 
arabesques  above  the  windows  only,  is  the  attic 
storey  of  arcaded  windows,  three  in  each  side  bay 
and  five  in  the  middle.  A  pantiled  roof  slopes  back 
from  the  attic  to  meet  the  gabled  end  wall  of  the 
auditorium,  its  panelled  and  banded  face  containing 
a  large  circular  window  in  the  centre, and  its  narrow 
cornice-coping,  broken  by  finials,  sloping  up  to  a 
central  turret  originally  surmounted  by  a  statue. 

Apart  from  the  auditorium,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  grand  staircase,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  foyers  (Plate  38).  It  rises  from 
floor  to  floor  with  flights  round  three  sides  of  an 
open  arcaded  well,  the  arches  resting  on  T  uscan 
columns  placed  on  the  pedestals  of  the  balustrade. 


Here,  as  in  the  foyers  and  around  the  proscenium, 
Collcutt  used  marbles  to  achieve  a  sumptuous 
polychromatic  effect,  with  green  cipollino  for  the 
columns,  and  black  ‘grand  antique’  for  the  capping 
and  plinth  of  the  alabaster  balustrade,  against 
walls  of  alabaster  and  ceilings  modelled  with 
arabesques  painted  in  green  and  gold.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  auditorium  decoration  culminates  in 
the  proscenium,  with  the  framing  arch  and  ad¬ 
joining  splays  faced  with  ‘grand  antique’,  cipo¬ 
llino  and  pavonazzo  marbles,  inset  with  panels  of 
Mexican  onyx.  Over  the  proscenium  is  an 
elliptical  tympanum  with  gilded  allegorical  fig¬ 
ures,  framed  by  an  outer  arch  and  a  ceiling  band  of 
the  same  arched  form,  decorated  with  two  rings 
of  circular  medallions  filled  with  gilded  arabesques. 
The  paired  boxes  flanking  the  first  and  second 
tiers  are  framed  with  arches  rising  from  short 
columns  above  the  bowed  fronts  which  are 
decorated,  like  the  tier  fronts,  with  arabesques 
and,  at  regular  intervals,  boldly  modelled  putti 
holding  lights.  The  ceiling  above  the  audi¬ 
torium  well  slopes  up  from  the  stage  and  features 
a  large  octagonal  frame  containing  eight  wedge- 
shaped  panels,  each  decorated  with  coffers  of 
arabesque  ornament  geometrically  arranged  round 
a  pseudo  niche  containing  an  allegorical  figure. 
The  original  colour  scheme,  additional  to  the 
marblework,  was  in  tones  of  green  and  gold,  with 
some  touches  of  dark  blue  and  red  in  the  ceiling 
panels,  and  yellow  draperies.  Unfortunately,  all 
this  has  been  changed  and  much  of  Collcutt’s 
delicate  ornament  flatted  out  by  monochromatic 
painting,  while  his  marblework  is  largely  hidden 
by  paint  and  wallpaper. 

The  Royal  English  Opera  House,  which  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  about  £150, 000, 26  opened 
on  31  January  1891  with  the  first  performance  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  Ivanhoe.  This  was  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  and  since  D’Oyly 
Carte  had  no  English  opera  to  replace  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  French  opera  by  Andre 
Messager,  La  Basoche.  On  28  November  1891 
D’Oyly  Carte  said  that  he  had  not  pledged  himself 
to  mount  opera  solely  by  English  composers, 
and  that  his  future  policy  must  depend  on  public 
support.  The  measure  of  this  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  D’Oyly  Carte  was  forced  to  present  a 
series  of  plays  starring  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
opening  on  30  May  1 892  with  Sardou’s  Cleopatra. 
Discouraged  by  his  failure  with  opera,  D’Oyly 
Carte  opened  negotiations  with  Sir  Augustus 
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Harris,  and  in  December  1892  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House  became  the  Palace  I  heatre  of 
Varieties.  However,  it  did  not  flourish  and  in 
1893  that  veteran  of  the  music  halls,  Charles 
Morton,  was  called  in  as  manager. 

The  Sketch  of  10  February  1897  reported  the 
Palace  as  being  one  of  the  best-paving  concerns 
in  London.  This  success  was  due  to  the  skilled 
management  of  Charles  Morton,  and  his  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  highly  successful  tableaux-vivants , 
which  were  a  feature  of  programmes  at  the 
Palace.  Morton  also  achieved  his  success  by  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  his  programmes  and  by 
engaging  first-rate  variety  artists.  In  1897  the 
Biograph,  invented  by  an  American,  Herman 
Casler,  made  a  successful  appearance  at  the  Palace, 
where  it  stayed  as  a  regular  part  of  the  programme 
until  it  was  replaced  by  Charles  Urban's  Bioscope 
in  February  1904. 

In  this  year  Alfred  Butt  became  manager  of  the 
Palace  and  in  1910  he  engaged  Anna  Pavlova,  the 
Russian  prima  ballerina,  to  make  her  first 
London  appearance  there.  In  1911  he  changed 
the  name  to  the  Palace  Theatre,  and  presented 
Bernard  Shaw’s  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband 
(1911-12)  and  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  The  Man  Who  Was  (1912).  From 
1914  to  1919  there  were  several  successful  revues 
at  the  Palace  including  A.  Wimperis’  The  Passing 
Show  (1914)  and  The  Passing  Shozv  of  igi 5. 21 

After  the  war  the  management  passed  to  C.  B. 
Cochran  and  the  theatre  did  not  have  another 
success  until  Irving  Berlin’s  The  Music  Box 
Revue  ( 1 923).  The  immensely  successful  musical 
comedy  No,  Xo,  Xanette  ran  at  the  Palace  from 
March  1925  to  October  1926,  followed  by  other 
successful  musical  comedies.26  During  the  Second 
World  War  Jack  Hulbertand  Cicely  Courtneidge 
frequently  appeared  at  the  Palace.  Post-war 
successes  include  Emile  Littler's  Song  of  A  orway 
1946)  and  Ivor  Novello’s  King's  Rhapsody 
(1949). 21  Since  1951  Emile  Littler  has  been  in 
sole  charge  of  the  theatre,26  and  in  recent  years 
Peter  Daubenv  has  presented  a  series  of  visits  by 
famous  foreign  companies.21 

[129]  No.  64  Shaftesbury  Avenue: 
the  George  and  Dragon 
Public  House 

This  public  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
George  in  Princes  (now  Wardour)  Street,  which 
*  The  George  had  previously  occupied  premises  on 


existed  here  from  at  least  1  731. 27  *  In  the  1830’s 
the  loyal  name  of  George  was  changed  to  the 
George  and  Dragon. 

This  part  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was  formed 
by  setting  back  the  south  side  of  King  Street, 
and  the  site  of  the  George  and  Dragon  thus 
became  the  corner  of  Wardour  Street  and 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1886  to  the  designs  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works’  own  architect,  George 
Vulliamv.28  Dansev  Place  or  Yard,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  inn,  was  until  1884  called  George 
Yard. 

Nos.  66  —  86  (even)  Shaftesbury  )i 30] 
Avenue 

This  block  of  shops  and  offices  was  erected  to 
the  designs  of  Martin  and  Purchase  in  1888—9; 
the  contractor  was  C.  Wright.29 

Nos.  90—98  (even)  Shaftesbury  [131] 
Avenue 

This  block  of  shops  with  ‘residential  chambers' 
above  was  also  erected  in  1888—9  to  the  designs 
of  Martin  and  Purchase,  and  the  contractor  wras 
C.  Wright.30 

Nos.  i  00— 1  24  (even)  Shaftesbury  [132] 
Avenue 

The  whole  of  this  block  was  erected  in  1 888—9. 

Nos.  100— 1 12  (Exeter  Mansions)  were  probably 
designed  by  James  Hartnell,  architect,  to  whom 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  leased  the  site. 

Nos.  114—118  (Egmont  House)  and  120— 124 
(Nassau  House)  were  designed  by  Davis  and 
Emanuel.31 

The  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 

Demolished 

This  theatre  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  block  bounded  by  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
Newport  Place,  Gerrard  Street  and  Gerrard 
Place.  The  northern  part  of  the  site  was  acquired 
in  1875—6  by  the  London  School  Board  and  the 
erection  of  a  school  there  had  actually  begun  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
site  of  Nos.  23  and  24  Gerrard  Street  (see  page  393). 
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Fig.  76.  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  plan. 
Redrawn  from  a  plan  of  1887  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greater  London  Council 


Works  would  require  part  of  the  land  for  the  new 
street  (later  Shaftesbury  Avenue)  which  was  then 
being  planned.32  After  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Improvements  Act  of  1877  had  been  passed  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  the  school  was  can¬ 
celled,  and  in  1879  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  bought  the  site  from  the  School  Board.33 
The  southern  part  of  the  block  was  subsequently 
purchased  from  the  individual  owners  by  the 
Board  of  Works.34  In  1885—6  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  at  the  north  end  was  incorporated  into 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 


the  site  was  leased  to  John  Lancaster  for  eighty 
years  from  Midsummer  1887. 35 

Lancaster  was  ‘a  shrewd  Manchester  merchant’ 
who  built  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  ‘for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  wife,  Ellen  Wallis,  a  well-known 
Shakespearean  actress’.  The  theatre  was  designed 
by  C.  J.  Phipps  and  built  by  Messrs.  Patman  and 
Fotheringham  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  It  was  opened 
on  20  October  1888  with  a  performance  of 
As  Yon  Like  It.36 

The  quadrangular  island  site  of  the  theatre 
fronted  75  feet  north  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
131  feet  east  to  Newport  Place,  66  feet  south  to 
Gerrard  Street,  and  130  feet  west  to  Gerrard 
Place  (fig.  76).  Although  the  plan  exhibited 
C.  J.  Phipps’s  usual  skill  in  arrangement,  with  an 
ingenious  dovetailing  of  entrance  and  exit  stair¬ 
cases,  the  building  was  not  nearly  so  advanced  in  its 
design  and  construction  as  the  contemporary 
Palace  Theatre.  For  instance,  the  raking  girders 
of  the  tiers  were  cantilevered  only  a  short  distance 
in  tront  of  the  supporting  semicircle  of  cast-iron 
columns,  which  obtruded  into  the  seating  areas. 
From  Shaftesbury  Avenue  a  central  range  of 
five  double  doors  opened  directly  into  the  shallow 
oblong  vestibule,  where  two  pay-boxes  flanked 
the  short  central  staircase  rising  to  the  corridor 
encircling  the  first  tier.  On  the  far  side  of  each 
pay-box  was  a  staircase  descending  to  the  front 
stalls,  but  the  staircases  serving  the  pit,  upper 
circle  and  gallery  were  entered  from  the  side 
streets.  The  auditorium  contained  a  pit  of  sixteen 
rows  behind  five  rows  of  stalls,  a  dress  circle  with 
six  rows  and  an  upper  circle  with  five,  both  tiers 
having  three  boxes  on  either  side,  while  the  third 
tier  contained  an  amphitheatre  of  four  rows  and  a 
gallery  of  seven.  The  fronts  of  the  first  two  tiers 
followed  a  horseshoe  curve,  and  the  third  tier 
conformed  to  three-quarters  of  a  circle.  The 
stage,  at  the  south  end  of  the  site,  was  64  feet 
wide  and  45  feet  deep,  with  a  storey  of  dressing- 
rooms  ingeniously  constructed  below  the  fly 
galleries  and  scene-painting  gallery,  supplemented 
by  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement. 

The  front  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings  was 
designed  in  a  Caroline  Renaissance  manner,  with 
some  Jacobean  features  (fig.  77).  The  composi¬ 
tion  was  attractive  and  appropriate  to  a  theatre, 
being  much  less  domestic  in  character  than 
Phipps’s  Lyric  Theatre  near-by.  The  ground 
storey,  dominated  by  an  iron  and  glass  canopy,  was 
boldly  rusticated  to  provide  an  appropriate  base 
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Fig.  77.  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  elevation.  Redrawn  from  a  drawing  of  1887 
in  the  possession  of  the  Greater  London  Council 


for  an  upper  stage  of  two  storeys,  where  a 
Corinthian  order  formed  a  colonnade  of  five 
bays,  screening  a  shallow  loggia,  between  end 
pavilions  of  one  bay,  dressed  with  pilasters. 
The  first-floor  windows  were  round  arched  and 
those  of  the  second  floor  had  straight  heads,  all 
being  furnished  with  mullioned-and-transomed 
casements.  Over  each  end  pavilion  rose  a 
pedimented  gable  feature,  flanked  by  scroll- 
buttresses,  and  the  recessed  attic  storey  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  similar  gable  extending  above  the 
middle  three  bays. 

The  interior  decorations  were  simple  and  in 
much  the  same  style  as  the  front,  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  scheme  dominated  by  the  round-angled 
proscenium  frame,  surmounted  by  a  pedimented 
tablet  flanked  by  large  foliated  scrolls.  The  upper 
part  of  the  auditorium  walls  were  concave-curved 
in  plan  and  divided  into  bays  by  pilasters  supporting 
a  groined  cove  rising  to  the  flat  circular  ceiling. 

The  theatre’s  first  great  success  was  The  Belle 
of  New  York,  which  opened  here  on  12  April 
1898  and  ran  for  697  performances.  In  1908—9 
H.  B.  Irving  became  the  lessee  and  manager  and 
presented  a  successful  season  of  plays.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  Courtneidge,  one  of  whose 


most  successful  productions  here  was  The 
Arcadians,  which  was  first  performed  on  28  April 
1909  and  ran  for  two  and  a  half  years.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  as  lessees  and  managers  from  1917  to 
1921  were  George  Grossmith  and  Edward 
Laurillard.37 

In  1941  the  theatre  was  so  severely  damaged 
by  aerial  bombardment  that  the  lease  was  vacated, 
and  in  1956  the  site  was  appropriated  by  the 
ground  landlords  (the  London  County  Council) 
for  use  as  a  fire  station.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a 
car  park  and  for  advertising  purposes.38 

Nos.  128  —  132  (even)  Shaftesbury  [133] 
Avenue:  Fire  Station 

In  October  1886  this  site  was  leased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  London 
Salvage  Corps,39  a  private  fire-fighting  organiza¬ 
tion  founded  by  various  London  insurance 
companies.  A  fire  station  was  built  here  in  1887, 
the  architect  being  either  William  Wimble40  or 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Mannering.41  In  1888  the 
Board  sold  the  freehold  of  the  site  to  the  London 
Salvage  Corps  for^i  1, 70042.  In  1920  the  London 
County  Council  acquired  the  fire  station  for  use  as 
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a  new  central  London  station  for  the  London 
Fire  Brigade.43 

The  station  was  damaged  by  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  during  the  war  of  1939—45,  and  though 
still  in  use,  has  never  been  fully  rebuilt.  Only  a 
fragment  of  the  original  building  survives. 

C*34]  No.  134  Shaftesbury  Avenue: 
the  Avenue  Bar  Public  House 

This  public  house,  originally  known  as  the 
Cock,  was  erected  in  1887  to  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Wylson  and  Long.44  In  c.  1938  it  was 
renamed  the  Avenue  Bar. 

[ 1 35]  No.  136  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

This  building,  designed  by  James  Cubitt, 
was  the  chapel  house  of  the  Welsh  Chapel  in 
Charing  Cross  Road  (see  page  308).  Its  front  is 
a  well  composed  design  of  Hanseatic  character, 
built  in  dark  red  brick  and  terra-cotta.  There 
are  two  wide  and  equal  bays,  divided  and  flanked 
by  narrow  buttresses.  Each  bay  contains  four 
tiers  of  windows — a  wide  one  of  mullioned-and- 
transomed  lights  framed  in  an  elliptical  arch 
serves  the  ground  storey;  the  first  floor  has  a  pair 
of  round-headed  lights;  the  second-floor  window 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  ground  storey,  and  the 
third  floor  has  a  trio  of  round-headed  lights. 
A  great  gable,  divided  by  narrow  buttresses 
into  six  equal  bays,  forms  an  effective  finish  to 
this  front. 

[*36]  No.  138  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

This  block  of  shops  and  chambers  above,  at  the 
south  corner  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing 
Cross  Road,  is  known  as  Albany  Mansion.  It  was 
erected  in  1889  to  the  designs  of  Martin  and 
Purchase,  and  H.  Bailey  was  the  contractor.44 
The  letters  CB  over  the  door  stand  for  the 
City  Bank,  the  first  occupant  of  the  building. 

C1 373  No.  140  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

This  block  of  shops  and  offices  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  Cambridge  Circus,  and  known  as 
Gloucester  Mansions,  was  erected  in  1889, 
probably  to  the  designs  of  Martin  and  Purchase. 


No.  142  Shaftesbury  Avenue: 
the  Marquis  of  Granby 
Public  House 

This  public  house  was  erected  in  1886  to  the 
designs  of  Wylson  and  Long.46 


Charing  Cross  Road 

Some  of  the  buildings  in  this  street  which  are 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  are  described 
individually  below.  Those  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  to  the  north  of  Cambridge  Circus  are  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  are  summar¬ 
ized  here. 

The  east  side  of  the  northern  part  of  Charing 
Cross  Road  is  lined  with  buildings  of  various 
styles,  heights  and  materials,  although  red  brick 
predominates  and  a  general  level  of  mediocrity 
prevails.  Trentishoe  Mansions,  erected  in  1891 
to  the  designs  of  James  Hartnell,42  is  a  six-storeyed 
block  in  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  flaunting  a  sky¬ 
line  of  pedimented  gables  and  having  a  Chambord 
pavilion  at  the  corner  of  New  Compton  Street. 
No.  100,  also  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  is  a 
Gothic  building  of  warehouse  character,  dated 
1  888.  Phoenix  House,  of  the  inter-war  period,  is 
grimly  utilitarian,  its  rustic  fletton  bricks  and 
general  air  of  cheapness  unworthy  of  a  central 
street.  The  narrow  and  curving  entrance 
pavilion  of  the  Phoenix  Theatre  (opened  in 
1930),  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade  in  its  upper 
face,  was  designed  by  Sir  Giles  Scott  in  the  prim 
Renaissance  style  he  sometimes  favoured. 

Nos.  114-116  is  a  four-storeyed  building  of 
red  brick  and  stone,  its  round-headed  windows 
giving  a  Florentine  flavour;  it  was  designed  in 
1888  by  Roumieu  and  Aitchison  for  Crosse  and 
Blackwell.47  Nos.  118—120  is  a  good  and  un¬ 
affected  modern  building  of  seven  storeys,  the  upper 
six  having  metal  windows  and  plain  brick  aprons 
set  between  narrow  stone  mullions.  Between 
Denmark  Street  and  Denmark  Place  is  a  block 
dominated  by  the  German  Renaissance  front  of 
Sheldon  Mansions.  Built  of  dark  red  brick 
dressed  with  stone,  this  is  a  striking  composition 
of  three  bays,  narrow  between  wide,  its  five 
storeys  surmounted  by  a  great  stepped  gable 
containing  three  tiers  of  windows. 
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Nos.  142—146  (designed  by  H.  H.  Collins  in 
1888)48  has  a  reticent  front  of  grey  brick  dressed 
with  stone  or  cement,  the  single  and  paired  win¬ 
dows  set  in  a  grid  formed  of  slender  pilaster-strips 
and  stringcourses.  No.  148  (by  Bateman  and 
Bateman,  1888)49  has  a  stone  front  of  early 
French  Renaissance  character,  with  its  first-  and 
second-floor  windows  recessed  in  a  great  arch, 
and  its  attic  storey  surmounted  by  a  tall  pyra¬ 
midal  roof,  a  design  more  appropriate  to  a  Vic¬ 
torian  theatre  than  a  shop. 

The  east  side  terminates  north  at  the  new  St. 
Giles’s  Circus,  dominated  by  an  exciting  tower 
block  constructed  of  prefabricated  T-shaped 
units  of  stone-faced  concrete,  and  designed  by 
Reuben  Seifert  and  Partners. 

[139]  Sandringham  Buildings, 
Charing  Cross  Road 

'The  deep  decline  in  the  standards  of  London’s 
street  architecture  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  Charing 
Cross  Road.  The  southern  half  of  the  street  is 
dominated  by  the  ugly  repetitions  of  Sandringham 
Buildings  (Plate  138c),  multi-storey  artisans’ 
dwellings  with  shops  at  ground-floor  level,  which 
extend  along  both  sides  of  Charing  Cross  Road 
between  Litchfield  and  Great  Newport  Streets. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  here  because  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
Richard  Cross,  insisted  that  the  Board’s  Bill  of 
1883  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improve¬ 
ments  Act  of  18 77  should  provide  for  the  re¬ 
housing  of  2,000  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
site  of  Newport  Market.50  In  June  1882  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
agreed  to  the  Board’s  proposal  that  only  1,470 
persons  should  be  rehoused  here  and  another 
600  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster,51  and  the 
Board  had  immediately  taken  steps  to  rehouse 
1,100  of  the  displaced  persons  in  Newport 
Dwellings52  (see  page  377).  The  remaining  370 
could  have  been  rehoused  to  the  east  of  Charing 
Cross  Road,  but  in  March  1883  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  ‘the  settled  view  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject’,  raised  the  total  number 
to  be  rehoused  in  the  Newport  Market  area  from 
1,470  to  2,000, 53  and  the  Board  therefore  had  no 
option  but  to  provide  large  blocks  of  dwellings 
along  the  frontage  of  the  new  street. 


Sandringham  Buildings  were  erected  in  1 883—4 
by  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
Limited,  to  whom  the  Board  leased  the  site. 

The  architect  was  George  Borer,  probably  of  the 
firm  of  Borer  and  Dobb,  architects  and  surveyors, 
of  London  Wall,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
between  .£65,000  and  £70, 000. 54  Nine  hundred 
persons  were  to  be  housed  here,  and  most  of  the 
tenements  consisted  of  three  rooms.  Sandringham 
Buildings  were  formally  opened  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  July  1884. 55  They  are 
designed  in  the  sour  Gothic  style  characteristic 
of  artisans’  dwellings,  mixed  with  debased  Re¬ 
naissance  motifs.  Above  the  shops  is  a  four¬ 
storeyed  face  of  yellow  stock  bricks,  regularly 
patterned  with  single,  paired,  and  three-light 
windows  having  flat  Gothic  arches  of  brick,  now 
painted.  The  end  blocks  have  another  storey  of 
the  same  character,  but  the  intervening  blocks  are 
all  finished  with  a  steep  mansard  slope  of  red  fish- 
scale  tiles,  broken  by  Gothic  gabled  features 
flanked  by  pedimented  dormers,  the  roof  line 
being  crested  with  a  spiky  ironwork  railing. 

No.  82  Charing  Cross  Road  [ 1 40] 

This  building  was  erected  in  1888  as  a  police 
station,  to  the  designs  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
surveyor,  John  Dixon  Butler  (Plate  138b). 

In  19 1  1  it  was  converted  to  use  as  a  section  house; 
since  shortly  after  1945  it  has  been  occupied  by  a 
Government  department.56 

Raised  on  a  battered  plinth  of  rusticated  granite 
courses,  and  built  of  dark  red  bricks  sparingly 
dressed  with  stone,  this  building  has  a  severity  of 
expression  appropriate  to  its  original  purpose. 

There  are  five  storeys  above  the  semi-basement, 
and  the  front  is  divided  into  eight  bays  by  narrow 
piers.  Generally  the  windows  are  of  two  lights, 
those  of  the  lofty  first  storey  being  recessed  in 
elliptically  arched  openings.  In  the  next  two 
storeys  the  windows  have  segmental  arches,  and 
those  above  are  straight  headed.  The  vertical 
emphasis  of  the  design  is  checked  by  the  impost  and 
cornice  of  the  first  storey,  the  narrow  string 
mouldings  defining  the  aprons  of  the  succeeding 
storeys,  and  by  the  cornice  below  the  attic. 

Welsh  Chapel,  Charing  Cross  [141] 
Road 

In  November  1886  the  trustees  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion,  whose  chapel 
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Fig.  78.  Welsh  Chapel,  Charing  Cross  Road,  and  minister’s  house,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  plan. 
Redrawn  from  an  engraving  in  The  Building  News,  13  January  1888 


in  Nassau  Street  (now  Gerrard  Place)  had  been 
acquired  in  1884  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
(see  page  41 1),  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Board  for  a  building  lease  of  this  site  on  the  west 
side  of  Charing  Cross  Road.42  The  trustees  em¬ 
ployed  James  Cubitt  to  design  a  new  chapel,57 
to  which  they  moved  in  1887.  In  1889  they 
bought  the  freehold  of  the  site  from  the  London 
County  Council.42 

The  cruciform  plan  of  the  chapel  (fig.  78)  is 
composed  of  a  large  square  central  space,  with 
arches  opening  east  and  west  to  short  transepts, 
and  south  to  a  nave  of  twice  their  length,  all  con¬ 
taining  galleries  resting  on  arcades.  A  shallow 
northern  arm  contains  the  Lord’s  Table,  placed 
in  front  of  the  raised  pulpit  and  flanked  by  choir 
stalls.  Behind  is  a  gallery  of  three  bays,  with  the 
organ  case  projecting  above. 

The  exterior  (Plate  25b)  is  designed  in  the  late 
Norman  style  and  generally  built  of  Yorkshire 
parpoints  dressed  with  Ancaster  stone.  The 
Charing  Cross  Road  front  is  a  lively  composition 
dominated  by  the  east  face  of  the  transept,  with  a 
two-storeyed  porch  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
deeply  recessed  doorway  on  the  south.  The 
transept  front,  flanked  by  wide  buttresses,  the 


south  crowned  by  a  small  turret,  is  divided  into 
two  equal  bays  of  four  stages.  In  each  bay  of  the 
second  stage  is  a  triple  window  with  a  tall  middle 
light,  and  there  are  larger  windows  of  similar 
form  in  the  third  stage,  set  in  wide  round- 
arched  recessions.  The  twin  gables  of  the  fourth 
stage  are  decorated  with  two  tiers  of  arcading. 
Behind  the  transept  rises  the  octagonal  stage  above 
the  dome  of  the  central  space,  with  two  unglazed 
openings  in  each  face  except  the  north-east,  where 
an  octagonal  turret  abuts.  Behind  battlements 
rises  a  roof  of  pyramidal  form,  finished  with  a 
square  louvre  set  diagonally. 

Inside  the  chapel,  the  piers  and  wide  pointed 
arches  of  the  central  space  are  of  Ancaster  stone, 
the  walls  generally,  the  pointed  barrel  vaults  of 
the  four  arms,  and  the  dome  spandrels  being  of 
Fareham  red  bricks.  The  scalloped  or  umbrella 
dome  appears  to  be  of  white  plaster,  and  the 
furniture  generally  is  of  pine. 

No.  93  Charing  Cross  Road: 
the  Cambridge  Public  House 

A  public  house  called  the  King’s  Arms  in 
Moor  Street  stood  on  approximately  this  site 
from  at  least  1 744  until  its  demolition  for  the 
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formation  of  Charing  Cross  Road.58  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  1887  to  the  designs  of 
Wylson  and  Long,59  and  was  renamed  the 
Cambridge  in  1 8g  1 . 60  The  four-storeyed  front  of 
Flemish  Renaissance  character  is  built  of  red 
brick,  banded  and  dressed  with  stone.  The  two 
equal  bays  have  a  three-light  window  in  each  upper 
storey  and  finish  with  a  gable,  ogee-sided  and  pedi- 
mented. 

Nos.  1  Old  Compton  Street  and 
99A  Charing  Cross  Road 

See  page  196. 

No.  2  Old  Compton  Street: 
the  Coach  and  Horses 
Public  House 

See  page  199. 

[143]  No.  101  Charing  Cross  Road 

Formerly  No.  68  Crown  Street 

This  is  the  least  altered  in  character  of  the 
surviving  Crown  Street  houses.  1 1  is  a  very  modest 
building,  having  above  the  ground  storey  a  plain 
brick  face  of  two  storeys,  each  with  two  flush¬ 
framed  windows  set  in  openings  having  crudely 
formed  cambered  arches.  It  was  probably  built 
or  rebuilt  about  1734,  together  with  Nos.  2—6 
(even)  Old  Compton  Street  (see  page  199). 

[144]  No.  103  Charing  Cross  Road 

Formerly  Nos.  66  and  64  Crown  Street 

This  originally  comprised  two  houses,  respec¬ 
tively  two  and  three  windows  wide,  their  simple 
fronts  elaborated  with  a  dress  of  Victorian  stucco. 
Giant  Doric  pilasters  mark  the  party  walls,  and 
the  first-floor  windows  are  finished  with  steep 
pediments. 

A  public  house  called  the  Bull’s  Head  stood  on 
this  site  from  at  least  1759  until  1893. 61  At  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  Charing  Cross  Road  in 
1  887  the  building  was  enlarged  and  repaired  to  the 
designsof  R.  W.  Read62and  its  name  was  changed, 
firstly  in  1  894  to  the  Tam  o’Shanter,  and  again  in 
1900  to  the  Palace  Tavern.  It  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  public  house  in  i960,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
a  firm  of  caterers.60 


No.  105  Charing  Cross  Road:  [145] 

Jacey  Cinema 

The  Cambridge  Circus  Cinematograph 
Theatre  was  opened  here  in  191 1.  The  cinema 
was  subsequently  known  as  the  Tatler  for  many 


Nos.  107  and  109  Charing 
Cross  Road:  St.  Martin’s 
School  of  Art 

See  page  286. 

No.  111  Charing  Cross  Road  [146] 

This  site  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  the 
Plough  inn,  which  had  a  large  yard  surrounded 
by  a  gallery  with  bedrooms  above  and  stables 
below.  By  the  1  870’s  the  buildings  were  ruinous, 
and  in  1875—6  Crosse  and  Blackwell  erected  new 
stables  here  to  the  designs  of  R.  L.  Roumieu  in  a 
severe  but  powerful  Italian  Romanesque  manner. 

The  entrance  was  through  an  archway  from 
Crown  Street,  and  the  central  covered  yard  was 
surrounded  on  the  ground  floor  by  accommodation 
for  eighteen  vans  and  four  horses.  A  ramp  led 
to  the  first  floor,  where  there  were  stalls  for 
thirty-five  horses,  a  loose-box  and  living  quarters 
for  the  stablemen.  The  Builder  commented  that 
‘The  great  value  which  is  now  attached  to  land 
makes  it  necessary  to  economise  space  in  every 
way,  particularly  surface,  and  the  London  stables 
are  following  the  example  set  by  the  London 
houses  of  shooting  up  vertically,  instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  horizontally’.  The  height  from  floor  to  roof 
ridge  was,  however,  only  forty  feet.63 

In  the  early  1920’s  Crosse  and  Blackwell  re¬ 
moved  from  all  their  premises  in  Charing  Cross 
Road,  and  in  1927—9  the  existing  block  of  shops, 
showrooms  and  offices  was  erected  to  the  designs 
of  F.  Taperell  and  H.  Haase.64 

No.  i  19  Charing  Cross  Road  [147] 

Formerly  No.  52  Crown  Street 

'Phis  original  Crown  Street  house,  with  a  two- 
windows  wide  front  to  Charing  Cross  Road  and  a 
four-windows  wide  return  to  Manette  Street, 
has  been  heightened  by  a  storey  and  faced  over 
with  stucco.  The  windows  are  dressed  with 
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crudely  detailed  architraves,  and  an  entablature 
has  been  introduced  below  the  tall  attic  storey. 

The  building  was  for  many  years  a  public  house, 
the  Rose  and  Crown.65  Foyle’s,  the  booksellers, 
are  the  present  occupants. 

[148]  Nos.  1  21-125  (°dd)  Charing 
Cross  Road 

Formerly  Nos.  50-46  (even)  Crown  Street 

Nos.  1 21  and  123  were  erected  in  1903  to  the 
designs  of  Alfred  Burr,66  and  have  been  occupied 
by  Foyle’s,  the  booksellers,  since  1913. 60  This 
four-storeyed  building  has  a  front  of  one  wide 
bay  to  Charing  Cross  Road,  a  narrow  splayed 
corner,  and  a  return  front  of  two  wide  bays  to 
Manette  Street.  Simple  in  design  and  crudely 
detailed,  it  is  built  of  red  brick  dressed  with  stone. 
The  upper  storeys  are  lit  by  large  mullioned-and- 
transomed  windows,  the  small  windows  in  the 
splayed  angle  are  finished  with  pediments,  and  a 
gable  surmounts  the  Charing  Cross  Road  front. 

No.  125,  another  Crown  Street  survival,  has  a 
stuccoed  front  of  four  storeys,  each  three  windows 
wide.  The  top  storey  probably  replaced  a  man¬ 
sard  garret. 

[149]  Nos.  127— 13  1  (odd)  Charing 
Cross  Road 

Formerly  Nos.  44-40  (even)  Crown  Street 

This  building  (Plate  136b)  was  erected  in 
1897  for  A.  Goslett  and  Company  Limited, 
builders’  merchants,  to  the  designs  of  (Sir) 
Banister  Fletcher.67  The  building  was  severely 
damaged  by  fire  in  September  1903,  but  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance  was  not  altered  during  the  en¬ 
suing  restoration.68  Messrs.  Goslett  are  still  the 
occupants. 

Fletcher’s  design  for  Goslett’s  building  pays 
tribute  to  the  pervading  influence  of  Norman 
Shaw.  Built  of  red  brick  dressed  with  stone,  it  is  a 
composition  of  three  bays  in  two  stages,  each 
embracing  two  storeys,  surmounted  by  a  recessed 
attic  crowned  with  three  pediment-gables.  The 
ground-  and  first-floor  windows  are  set  in  three 
large  arch-headed  openings,  their  brick  piers 
banded  with  narrow  stone  rustics,  and  their  arches 
formed  of  a  brick  intrados  and  moulded  stone 
extrados,  broken  by  stone  voussoirs  and  a  triple 
key.  The  console-moulded  middle  keyblock  of 
each  arch  breaks  into  a  modillioned  and  dentilled 
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cornice  underlining  the  upper  stage.  This  is  a 
plain  brick  face  with  three  tall  straight-headed 
openings,  the  wide  middle  onecontaining  a  second- 
and  third-floor  window,  each  divided  by  mullions 
and  transom  into  two  tiers  of  eight  lights.  The 
side  openings  frame  similar  windows,  each  having 
two  tiers  of  five  lights.  Ornament  in  this  stage 
is  restricted  to  the  panelled  aprons  of  the  windows, 
the  upper  ones  lettered  and  dated,  and  to  the  hand¬ 
some  lead  rainwater-heads  and  pipes  on  the  four 
piers.  Above  the  crowning  cornice  is  a  brick  and 
stone  parapet,  its  moulded  coping  curving  down 
above  each  bay,  between  tall  rusticated  dies 
surmounted  by  obelisks.  The  three  mullioned- 
and-transomed  windows  of  the  recessed  attic  are 
surmounted  by  steep  pediments,  having  stucco 
tympanum  decorations  composed  of  cartouches 
and  scroll-work. 

No.  133  Charing  Cross  Road:  [150] 

the  Royal  George  Public 

House 

Formerly  No.  36  Crown  Street 

The  public  house  called  the  George  which 
existed  in  Hog  Lane  (later  Crown  Street) 
from  at  least  1731  69  probably  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal  George,  at  the  south 
corner  of  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Goslett 
(formerly  George)  Yard.  The  present  building, 
which  was  altered  by  W.  Ansell  in  1887  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  Charing  Cross  Road,70 
has  four  storeys  and  a  cement-faced  exterior. 

Above  the  ground  storey  is  a  giant  order  of 
Corinthian  pilasters,  spaced  out  to  divide  the 
Charing  Cross  Road  front  into  three  bays, 
narrow  between  wide,  and  the  return  front  into 
four  narrow  bays.  All  the  windows  have  straight 
heads,  but  those  of  the  first  floor  are  framed  in 
arches,  and  those  of  the  upper  floors  have  archi¬ 
traves  with  scrolled  heads.  Above  the  narrow 
central  bay  of  the  Charing  Cross  Road  front  is  an 
aedicule  containing  a  bust. 

Nos.  151-155  (odd)  Charing  [i 5 i] 

Cross  Road 

Formerly  No.  145  Charing  Cross  Road:  previously 

Nos.  24-16  (consec.)  Crown  Street 

The  erection  of  this  warehouse  building  for 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  was  begun  in  1877,  to  the 
designs  of  R.  L.  Roumieu.  Owing  to  the  narrow- 
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ness  of  Crown  Street,  to  which  the  building 
then  fronted,  and  to  threats  of  proceedings  from 
surrounding  property  owners  for  loss  of  light  and 
air,  the  building  was  not  immediately  carried  up 
to  its  intended  full  height  of  seventy-six  feet. 
In  1885  the  east  side  of  Crown  Street  was  de¬ 
molished  for  the  formation  of  Charing  Cross 
Road,  and  the  building  was  then  completed  to  the 
original  designs.  R.  L.  Roumieu  had  died  in 
1877,  and  the  completion  of  the  building  was 
superintended  by  his  son,  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu, 
whose  partner  was  Alfred  Aitchison.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  was  over  £16,000,  and  the 
contractors  were  J.  M.  Macey  and  Sons.71 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  remained  in  occupation 
until  1921. 60  In  1925—6  the  building  was  con¬ 
verted  into  showrooms  and  offices;  the  architects 
were  F.  Taperell  and  H.  Haase.72 

The  original  brick  and  stone  Gothic  front  has 
been  altered  and  completely  disguised  with  a 
cement  facing,  vaguely  classical  in  style,  the  large 
metal  windows  being  framed  in  tall  arch-headed 
openings.  The  only  surviving  feature  of  the 
original  building  is  the  angle  turret,  with  pseudo¬ 
machicolations  supporting  a  low  drum  of  seg¬ 
mental  arches  resting  on  stunted  columns  in  pairs. 
This  drum  is  finished  with  a  cornice  of  corbelled 
brick  courses,  and  crowned  with  a  tall  conical 
roof  of  slate  and  lead. 

[152]  Astoria  Cinema  and  Dance 
Salon,  Charing  Cross  Road 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  Charing  Cross 
Road  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  erected  a  large 
warehouse  on  this  site,  to  the  designs  of  Roumieu 
and  Aitchison.73  The  building  was  completed 
by  1 893. 74  In  1926-7  Berkeley  Syndicates 
Limited  adapted  it  for  use  as  a  cinema  and  dance 
hall,  which  were  opened  in  the  latter  year.75 
The  architect  for  the  conversion  was  E.  A. 


Stone,76  and  the  contractors  were  Griggs  and 
Son  Limited.77 

The  Astoria  Cinema  and  Dance  Hall  were 
constructed  inside  the  brick  shell  of  Crosse  and 
Blackwell’s  former  warehouse.  The  cinema, 
planned  on  an  east— west  axis,  is  entered  through  a 
circular  foyer  at  the  corner  of  Sutton  Street,  and 
the  dance  hall  entrance  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Road  front,  with  shop  premises  in 
between.  The  auditorium,  its  floor  raised  a  few 
feet  above  street  level,  contains  stalls  with  twenty- 
five  rows  of  seats  and  a  circle  of  twenty-one 
rows,  making  a  total  of  two  thousand  seats.  The 
cement-faced  exterior  is  a  heavy  and  crudely 
detailed  classical  design,  with  the  upper  face 
divided  into  wide  and  narrow  bays  by  rusticated 
piers  sustaining  an  entablature  having  a  scroll- 
ornamented  frieze.  Over  the  rounded  corner  rises 
a  low  lantern  crowned  with  a  saucer  dome,  a  fea¬ 
ture  oddly  reminiscent  of  Theodoric’s  mausoleum 
at  Ravenna.  The  interior  is  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  manner,  with  the  rectangular  pros¬ 
cenium  frame  recessed  between  arch-headed 
organ  grilles,  flanked  by  massive  Doric  columns 
which  support  the  curving  entablature  beneath  the 
semi-domed  ceiling  above  the  auditorium  well. 

This  semi-dome  is  decorated  with  painted 
grotesques,  and  is  framed  by  a  wide  arched  band 
of  coffers.  The  dance  hall  beneath  the  cinema 
accommodates  one  thousand  dancers  in  an 
octangular  central  space  surrounded  by  a  gallery. 

No.  167  Charing  Cross  Road:  [153] 

The  Excelsior  Public  House 

Formerly  No.  153  Charing  Cross  Road:  previously 

No.  35  Crown  Street 

There  has  been  a  public  house  on  this  site  since 
at  least  1759.  When  the  present  building  was 
erected  in  1889  the  old  name  of  the  King’s 
Head  was  changed  to  the  Excelsior.78 
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